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‘Apprendre n'est pas savoir; 

il pa les sachants et les savants; 

c'est la mémoitre qui fait les uns, 

c'est la philosophie qui fait les autres." 
Alexandre Dumas pére (1802-1870) 


As far as the authors are able to ascertain, there is 
no modern survey of ritual plants and their role in 
religion and mythology and the symbolism deriv- 
ing from them. It is either that this sort of infor- 
mation is found only in highly fragmentary form 
in international literature, or else that only one 
particular group of plants is dealt with, such as 
biblical plants, hallucinogenic plants’, or plants 
with some folklore significance (often local). In 
addition to this, the botanical aspect is often not 
sufficently critical —- what plant is it exactly? For 
this reason the authors started on an extensive 
study of the literature on the basis of numerous 
anthropologists and librarians. The yield was so 
overwhelming that selection was essential. The 
choice was for plants that are native (such as the 
Lime Tree) or well established (such as the Orien- 
tal Plane Tree) in Europe, and also non-native 
plants (such as the Incense Tree and Rice) which 
are yet in one way or another used in rituals in the 
Old World. 

The final selection comprised about one hun- 
dred plants. It soon became clear that ritual plants 
were often considered to have special medicinal 
and/or magical powers. This is why they are fre- 
quently mentioned in ancient and mediaeval 
herbals or live on in European superstitions and 
popular customs and sayings. For this reason par- 
ticular attention is focused on the use of ritual 
plants in European herbal medicine, magic, su- 
perstition and folklore. In order to broaden the 
scope of the compendium even further, the au- 
thors have also covered applications of ritual 
plants in pharmacy, cosmetics, industry, agricul- 
ture, crafts, cooking, ete. 
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PROBLEMS IN 
IDENTIFYING PLANTS 

A frequent obstacle to writing such a compendi- 
um is the inexact identification of the plants, es- 
pecially in descriptions dating from before Ca- 
rolus Linnaeus (1707-1778). Numerous names 
were actually given to the same plant.” The more 
‘peculiar’ a plant looked or the stranger its prop- 
erties appeared, the more common names’ were 
piven to it. Moreover, the same name was some- 
times given to completely different plant 
species. A prime example of this is the Lotus 
{see under: Lotus). In Antiquity the naming of 
plants was utterly chaotic. It was often based on 
characteristics that are of lesser importance, and 
fitted into a simple way of thinking.* Among 
present-day ‘primitive’ tribes, such as the Tobe- 
los on the Molucca Islands, the classification of 
the plant world is still based on a simple di- 
chotomous system (male/female, white/black, 
good/evil, etc.).’ Different characteristics of a 
plant resulted in various names for the same 
plant.® If one could not find the plant one need- 
ed, it sometimes happened that one simply 
looked for another plant that looked similar, in 
the belief that it would have the same effect.” In 
Antiquity people also sought to have a plant 
named after them, which was a great honour, 
and this was often the case with kings.” There 
were other plants whose name was not known 
at all.? 

Descriptions by Greek and Roman authors 
do not always allow us. therefore, to know for 
certain which plant they are talking about. The 
botanical identification of the Greek akanthos- 
leaf motif, for instance, which is so often used in 
all manner of ornaments and capitals, cannot be 
traced with certainty. There are many thistles 
that might fill the role, and of course also plant 
species belonging to the Bear's-breech family 
(Acanthaceae), which in the literature is often 
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taken as the only possibility. The same applies 
to numerous plants mentioned in the Bible. Tra- 
dition has retained such plant names as Cedar, 
Olive Tree and so on, but no one knows what is 
meant by a ‘rose of Jericho’, ‘tulips’, ‘lily of the 
valleys’, ‘hyssop “’, ‘Jonas’ ivy’, ‘Lea’s mandrago- 
ra’, ‘lilies of the fields”, etc. 

The closer one comes to the present day, the 
more chance one has of identifying the plant 
species described. 


MODERN NAMES 

It was only very recently that plants were classi- 
fied in an objective scientific way and given an 
official standard name. The herbals compiled by 
such great botanists as Rembert Dodoens or 
Dodonaeus (1516 or 1517 to 1585), Charles de 
l'Escluse or Clusius (1526-1609), Matthijs de 
Lobel or Lobelius (1538-1616), John Gerard 
(1545-1612), Nicholas Culpeper (1616-1654) and 
Abraham Munting (1626-1683) already dis- 
played a critical and experimental scientific 
practice.” 

But it was still more than a century before 
the Swedish scholar Carolus Linnaeus or Linné 
first developed the modern hierarchical system 
based on flower characteristics, which divided 
plants into species, genus, family and order.” 

Despite all these technical hindrances, a 
great many ritual plants have still retained their 
original common names down the centuries. 
One is able to trace their scientific genus or even 
species name with a high degree of probability 
by means of a very expert description and the 
continuation of an age-old tradition until mod- 
em times. In addition to the official English, 
German, French and Dutch names, this com- 
pendium also includes the old and modern 
common names *, not only to give the reader an 
idea of the variety of plant names, and the possi- 
ble confusion arising from them (such as St 
John's-wort), but also to enable researchers who 
are not botanists to deal with plant names in an 
efficient way. What is more, a great many com- 
mon names refer to an old popular custom or 
superstition. 
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COMMON NAME CONFUSION 

Dog's Tooth Violet (Erythronium dens-canis L.) is 
a good example of a common name that gives 
problems of interpretation. Firstly, this plant is 
not a Violet at all, but is a member of the Lily 
family (Liliaceae), so this name implies a rela- 
tionship that simply does not exist. In addition, 
there is a Violet called ‘Dog Violet’ (Viola rivini- 
ana Reichb.). Having two such similar names 
for plants that are in no way related simply caus- 
es confusion. Numerous other plant species are 
also popularly called ‘violet’, such as the Sorcer- 
ers Violet, a common name for Periwinkle 
(Vinca sp.), which belongs to the Periwinkle 
family (Vincaceae). In Europe, Sycamore means 
Acer pseudoplatanus L, but in the USA it refers 
to a Plane Tree (Platanus occidentalis L.), In fact 
the species name pseudoplatanus refers to the 
similarity of their leaves; however, the leaves of 
the Sycamore are in pairs, while those of the 
Plane Tree (or American Sycamore) are scat- 
tered along the branches. 


Another problem with common names is that 
one plant may have an overwhelming variety of 
common names. The lowly Dandelion, for ex- 
ample, is also called Common Dandelion, Blow- 
ball, Cankerwort, Crow-parsnip, Dindle, Doon- 
head-clock, Fortune Teller, Horse Gowan, Irish 
Daisy, Lion's Tooth, Male, Milk, Pee-a-bed, Piss- 
abed, Priest's Crown, Puffball, Stink Davie, 
Swine's Snout, Taraxacum, White Endive, Wild 
Endive, Witch Gowan, Witches’ Milk, Yellow 
Gowan, etc... What is more, ‘Horse Gowan’ also 
means Oxeye Daisy (Chrysanthemum leucanthe- 
mum .L.) and Wild Chamomile (Matrcaria 
chamomilla L.)! 


In order to avoid any ambiguity, the scientific 
(Latin) genus and species names of the plants 
are given, followed by the name of the author (or 
an abbreviation of it) who first described or clas- 
sified it."? This is by no means an unnecessary 
luxury, and although it may put off the average 
reader a little, the botanist knows how valuable 
it is. Asphodelus racemosus, for example, has sev- 


en names given by different authors, each of 
which refers to a different species of plant.'® So 
a scientific name must always be accompanied 
by an author's name if one is to be certain which 
plant is being referred to. To ease access to older 
and modern international literature, the old 
Latin synonyms are also given’’. In order to better 
put a plant into context, its habitat" and its main 
characteristics’? (for the layman) are briefly de- 
scribed. 


In this compendium, the names of the plants al- 
ways begin with a capital letter, in contrast to the 
prevailing rules. This may seem strange to the 
linguistically sensitive reader, but the intention 
is to avoid any ambiguity. A tomato is the fruit of 
the Tomato (plant), tobacco is the cut and dried 
leaf of Tobacco, a potato is the edible tuber of 
the Potato, incense the resin of the Incense 
(Tree), and so on, Composite phrases using plant 
names start with a lower-case letter, as long as it 
does not impair clarity; one can, for example, 
read about the Bay and its bay leaves. 


MAGIC AND SUPERSTITION 
Information on the magic and superstition in- 
volving the plants described is based on hun- 
dreds of articles and several European and inter- 
national standard works, most particularly 
Handwirterbuch des deutschen Aberglaubens, 
Anonymous (1927-1942); Funk @ Wagnalls Dic- 
tionary of Folklore, Mythology and Legend, Anony- 
mous (1949-1950); Calendrier belge, Reinsberg- 
Diiringsfeld, O., Baron de (1861-1862); La mytho- 
logie des plantes ou les légendes du régne végétal, De 
Gubernatis, A. (1882); English Folk-Lore, Thisel- 
ton- Dyer, T. (1884); Flore populaire ow histoire na- 
turelle des plantes dans leurs rapports avec la lin- 
guistique et le folklore, Rolland, E. (1896-1913); 
The Golden Bough, Frazer, J. (ed. 1951); Ency- 
clopaedia of Superstitions, Folklore and the Occult 
Sciences of the World, Anonymous (1971); The 
perpetual almanack of folklore, Kightly, C, (1994): 
Discovering The Folklore of Plants, Baker, M. 
(1996), and A Dictionary of Plant-Lore, Vickery, 
R. (1997). 
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It is often hard to verify whether the custorns 
and superstitions mentioned still exist any- 
where in Europe. For this reason the description 
is frequently in the present tense, but with a 
date for the reference. This in itself is still not 
conclusive proof that the custom still existed at 
the date stated, because the author of the article 
may have been referring to an old tradition 
while writing in the present tense. On the other 
hand it also has to be said that customs for 
which there are only old references may perfect- 
ly well still survive today. The existing folklore 
atlases” are not sufficient to solve this problem, 
only additional fieldwork can do this. Since this 
is a compendium of ritual plants in Europe the 
task is enormous and cannot be carried out 
without a huge budget, a network of local work- 
ers and time without end. The examples given 
for Belgium have as far as possible been 
checked. Firstly because the authors of this 
compendium live there and therefore have easy 
access to a whole range of living sources, but al- 
so, and not least, because this region has an ex- 
tremely fascinating European cultural history. 
While originally Celtic (Gallia Belgica, much 
larger than the present Belgium, was located be- 
tween the Rivers Marne, Seine and Rhine and 
included such Gallo-Roman cities as Tournai, 
Tongeren, Bavay, Trier and Reims), Belgica was 
overrun by Germanic tribes (mainly Franks and 
Saxons). The line dividing the two major Euro- 
pean cultures, Rorman and Germanic, has over 
the centuries always run through what is now 
Belgium. It was for this reason that in the mid- 
nineteenth century the renowned German folk- 
lorist Baron de Reinsberg-Diiringsfeld spent 
several years in Belgium studying Flemish and 
Walloon folklore at close range. Belgium is cur- 
rently divided into a Flemish (Germanic lan- 
guage) speaking part (Flanders), a German (Ger- 
manic language) speaking part (Eastern Can- 
tons) and a French (Romanic language) speak- 
ing part (Wallonia). It is therefore no surprise 
that one or other variant of many European su- 
perstitions were or are to be found in Belgium. 
For example, the kruidwis (wisp of herbs) is still 
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consecrated in Limburg and the Eastern Can- 
tons, box twigs are consecrated in Catholic 
churches and taken home for protection, a small 
number of people still pass on their fever and ill- 
nesses to several fetish trees in Wallonia and 
Flanders, one finds the roots of originally sacred 
trees in the crypts of churches (e.g. Halle), carni- 
val is still enthusiastically celebrated (eg. in the 
Eastern Cantons, Aalst and Limburg), there are 
numerous spring processions which often stem 
from a distant (documented) past, such as the 
Tonnekensbrand in Geraardsbergen (this was al- 
ready known as an old custorn in 1398), a tradi- 
tion similar to the custom of kindling bonfires 
on the first Sunday in Lent in the Belgian Ar- 
dennes, and the Belgian and French custom of 
carrying lighted torches (brandons) about the or- 
chards and fields to fertilize them on the first 
Sunday of Lent, There is also the phenomenal 
Procession of the Saviour” in Hakendover, Flan- 
ders, on Easter Monday, when branches of the 
Hawthorn and pounded earth are still offered to 
the thousands of pilgrims, and so on. In Mons 
(Wallonia) there are the age-old Doudow festivi- 
ties focusing on a battle with a dragon (le 
doudou), in Wallonia huge spring fires are still 
lit as a remnant of an old fertility ritual, and the 
winter witch is (symbolically) still driven out by 
fires (‘burning the witch’). In other words, Bel- 
gium is the melting pot of Europe when it 
comes to plant-lore, and it was therefore of in- 
terest to update present-day superstitions in- 
volving plants in this country. Since Vickery's 
Oxford Dictionary of Plant-Lore (1997) is a very 
interesting source of information on current 
British and Irish superstitions, the authors of 
the compendium have made grateful use of it to 
extend the information on contemporary plant- 
lore. 


LEGENDS, SAGAS AND MYTHS 
Appropriate attention was also devoted to leg- 
ends, sagas and myths. One can debate the pre- 
cise delineation of these concepts. In this com- 
pendium we have kept to the following defini- 
tions: a legend is usually a simple religious story 
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with devotional intent. Mediaeval legends were 
almost always connected to the life of a saint or a 
local cult. It has its historical or topographical 
basis in common with the saga and the myth. A 
Saga is a story based on an historical event but 
which has been developed in a very imaginative 
way [Trojan War, the Exodus, heroes, monarchs 
like King Arthur (Artus) and so on]. A myth tells 
of the acts of gods or divine ancestors, which 
have a normative function in the present. 


Uses 

Attention is also paid to miscellaneous uses” of 
the plant under discussion, which may range 
from medicinal to industrial applications (such 
as woodcarving), cooking~’ and use as a decora- 
tive plant. Particular attention is paid to the 
medicinal uses (popular or otherwise) of the 
plant over the centuries (including herbal 
medicine, Doctrine of Signatures** and Similia 
similibus theory”), including the magic and su- 
perstition connected with them. We made use 
of the works of old and more recent doctor- 
herbalists, including the following important 
herbals: Den Herbarius in Dyetsche (Antwerp, c. 
1500), De Lobel's Kruydtboeck (Antwerp, 1581), 
Dodoens’ Herbarius oft Crupdtboeck (Antwerp, 
1554; Leiden, ed. 1644), Gerard's The Herball, or 
generall historie of plantes (1597, ed. 1636), 
Culpeper's Complete Herbal and English Physi- 
cian Enlarged (1653), Munting's Naauwkeurige 
beschryving der aardgewassen... (Groningen, 1696}, 
Van Lis’ Artsenywinkel (Rotterdam, ry47), and 
the Pharmacopoea Gandavensis (Ghent, 1786). 


This compendium does not pretend to com- 
pleteness: the many academic disciplines it cov- 
ers are too broad and sometimes not easily ac- 
cessible or obscure; in addition, there are a great 
many missing links. An attempt was however 
made to provide an academically sound survey 
of the knowledge of ritual plants down the cen- 
turies, from a broad point of view, with a critical 
look at the accuracy of the plant species men- 
tioned in the literature, and all in a comprehen- 
sible language but with sufficient references for 


those who wish to explore the field further. The 
thread running through this compendium is 
man's innate fear of losing his grip on his own 
environment and the ensuing escape into all 
manner of spirits and strange powers. It is a fear 
that has probably always existed, but can be 
clearly felt in the present turbulent and uncer- 
tain transitional period to the umpteenth ‘new 
age’. What is more, at a time of major environ- 
mental pollution, it is a good thing to reflect on 
the age-old bond between man and nature and 
the plant kingdom in particular, and to recog- 
nize its deeper symbolism.”° The best justifi- 
cation for the publication of this compendium is 
the hope that this understanding may in some 
way contribute to a recovery of the lost harmony 
with Nature. 
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Sometimes also called ‘plants of the gods’, 

Pliny the Elder already had to deal with this prob- 
lem in the first century AD, as he writes, '... an ad- 
ditional difficulty in botany is the variety of names 
given to the same plants in different regions... 
(Pliny the Elder, 77 AD, Naturalis historia, book 
RORY, chap. X). 

Dioscorides, for example, mentioned about forty 
common names for the Mandrake (Mandragora 
officinarum L), a Nightshade plant to which, 
among other things, sexually stimulating (aphro- 
disiac) properties were attributed (Dioscorides, 
¢. 50 AD, Matera medica, vol. 4, 74, a5 mentioned 
in Allegro, 1970). Common names for herbs of- 
ten appeal to people's imagination and may 
therefore be misheading. The Winter Cherry [/o- 
denkers (Jewish cherry) in Dutch), for example, is 
not a Cherry and nor does it come fram the Holy 
Land, but from South America. 

Pliny the Elder, for example, writes about a herb 
that had the same smell as a sort of Pine Tree 
{abiga), and for this reason had the same name 
(Pliny the Elder, 77 AD, Naturalis historia, book 
XXIV, chap. XX). 

Taylor, P. (1990): pp. 52-83. 

The Celtic name for the White Hellebore (Vera- 
trum album Lj, a mountain plant, was laginon 
because of its lance-shaped leaves (of. the Irish 
laigen, lance, and the Gallic Iain, knife). The 
scholarly druidic Celtic name for this plant was 
anexta; this was adopted by Dioscorides as anep- 
sa, This was meant to convey that the plant 
opened the bowels or was a laxative herb (Sa- 
wore, A, 1977, p. 147}. 

Plants are mentioned by Dioscorides and Pliny 
whose only correspondence to hypericon was that 
either their seed smelt of resin or their leaves left 
a red colouring on the fingers when one rubbed 
them. They did use all these plants to expel bile, 
to encourage the discharge of urine, to stimulate 
menstruation, and cure sciatica and gout, in oth- 
er words for illnesses ascribed to an excess of 
phlegm or bile. Dioscorides and Pliny the Elder 
(Naturalis historia, book XXVI, chap, LIV; book 
XXVI, chap. Lill; book XXVII, chaps, X and XX), 
for example, mention hypencon, androsaemon, as- 
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cyron and coris, which are now counted as mem- 
bers of the same plant family, and chamaepitys, 
which belongs to a completely different family 
(Dioscorides; Pliny the Elder, Naturalis historia, 
book XXI, chap. Clll), Botanists identify the 
plants first mentioned with Hypericum barbaturn 
L. for Jacg.), H. crispur L., H. perforatum L., H. 
ciliaturn L., H. perfoliatum Lam. and Cons Tourn. 
ex L, all plants native to Greece (Bakker, C., 1928, 
p. 188). 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis histona, book 
XXv, chap. Vil. 

Pliny lamented the lack of precise plant descrip- 
tions that had been passed down to his era (trans- 
lation): ‘But the reason why more herbs are mot fo- 
miliaris becouse expenence of them is confined to il- 
literate country-folk, who form the only class living 
among then; moreover nobody cares to look for 
thern when crowds of medical men are to be met ew 
erpwhere. Many simples also, though their proper- 
ties have been discovered, still lack names, for in- 
stance, the plant | mentioned when dealing with the 
cultivation of crops, which we know keeps all birds 
away if buried at the corners of the compfield. The 
most disgraceful reason for this scanty knowledge is 
thet even those who possess it refuse to teach it, just 
as though they would themselves lose what they 
have imparted to others. To this must be added that 
there is no sure method of discovery; for even of 
those we already know chance has sometimes been 
the finder, ot other times, to speak the truth, the dis- 
coverer was a god,’ 

(Pliny the Elder, 77AD, Naturalis historia, book 
1X, chap. VI). 

The biblical ‘hyssop" has no connection with the 
Hyssop (Hyssopus officinalis L.) we grow in our 
gardens, because this plant was never found in 
Palestine. 

The biblical ‘lilies of the fields’ have no connec- 
tion with the genus Lilium, but are rather a group 
of plants that includes the Poppy-Flowered Ane- 
mone (Anemone coronaria L.) (Smit, D., 1990). 
Charon, V. (1991), a5 mentioned in Milis, L (1991), 
P. 129. 

The previous basis had been Anstotle’s division 
of the plant kingdom into three groups: trees, 
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bushes and herbs. 
As mentioned in Munting, A. (1696), De Bo/ 
Samyn, |. (1883), Paque, E. (1896, 1913), Van Wijk, 
G. (1909, 1911), De Cock, A. (in: Volkskunde, peri- 
od 1908-1909), Uittien, H. (1946), Vandenbus- 
sche, L. (1955), Boerhave, W. (1964), Kleijn, H. 
(1980) and Van Dijk, P. (1982). 
Zander, R. (1994) is followed here. 
According to the Index Kewensis, published by the 
Royal Botanical Gardens at Kew, England. 
According to Boerhave, W. (1964) and Macura, P. 
(1979). 
According to Zander, R. (1994). 
According to De Wit, H. (1963), Heimans, E., 
Heinsius, H. & |. Thijsse (1965), Heukels, H. & 5. 
Van Ooststroom (1975), Delanghe, |.E., L et al. 
(1978), Anonymous (1979), Mansfeld, R. (1986), 
Anonymous (198 9b) and Stace, C. (1991). 
The assembly of the constituents of national at- 
lases had already started in several countries be- 
fore 1940. Finally, in 1953, at the insistence of Eri- 
zon, the foundations were laid for a European at: 
las of folklore. A folklore atlas of the Netherlands 
and Flemish Belgium appeared as from 1953. 
compiled by the Department of Folklore at the 
Royal Dutch Academy of Sciences and the Flem- 
ish Department of the Royal Belgian Commis- 
sion for Folklore. Partly as a result in the in- 
creased interest in business folklore, folklore at- 
lases are currently in preparation in most Euro- 
pean countries. In Flanders this work has been 
halted due to a lack of interest and resources, Be- 
heen 1959 and 1969 only 4 of the planned 30 
maps were published, covering popular worship, 
superstition, saga themes and popular medicine 
(Eloy, A.. 1999, personal notification). 
Christianized in 690. 
Uphof, |. (1968); Anonymous (1970-1975); Goo- 
vaerts, M. (1981); Cumps, L. (1981); Anonymous 
(19896). 
De Cleene, M.& G. De Brabandere (1991). 
See under: Famous herbalists and herbalist writ- 
ings. 
See under: Farmous herbalists and herbalist writ- 
ings. 
Frazer, j. (1951): pt. 1, vol. 2, pp. 7-o7; Whittick, A. 


(1960): pp. 275-281; Brosse, |. (1989): De heilige 
boom. In: Koerier 187, pp. 4-9; Brosse, |. (1990): 
pp. 147-193; Flache, R. (1994): Wald und Baum in 
den Religion. In: Forstw. Cbl. 113, pp. 2-11. 
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FLOWERS AS SYMBOLS 
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"These fresh beauties (we can prove) 
Once were virgins sick of love, 
Turn 'd to flowers. Still in some 
Colours go and colours come. ' 
Why flowers change colour, Robert Herrick (1591- 
1674)" 


Flowers are a part of our daily life. Rooms and 
halls are decorated with flowers for festive occa- 
sions, visitors often present their hosts with a 
bouquet, and flowers and wreaths are placed on 
the graves of dead relatives and friends. There 
are love flowers, church flowers*, graveyard 
flowers’, flowers for bridal bouquets, etc. Well 
into the 16"" century, inns usually carried a branch 
or a Hower stalk for a sign; later, many bore the 
name of a flower or a tree (eg. in Flanders De 
Drie Linden (The Three Lime Trees), De Lelie 
(The Lily)].4 Today, this symbolic custom lives 
on in the names of many European pubs and 
restaurants.’ ‘May flowers’, in all their species 
and varieties, are known to most peoples since 
time immemorial, and are all heavily pregnant 
with symbolism.” Flower gardens are often a 
feature of mythological scenes.” The allegorical 
meanings of flowers are countless: they are 
the attributes of spring, youth, dawn, rhetoric, 
virtue, etc.” Many nations have a national flower: 
Hungary has the Tulip, Scotland the Thistle, 
Ireland the Leek and the Daffodil, etc.? 


THE COMPLEXITY OF 

FLOWER SYMBOLISM 
Sometimes the symbolism of flowers is limited 
to its narrowest form: etiquette and folklore. 
Many rules govern the variety, colour and num- 
ber of flowers one may give a person on a partic- 
ular occasion. For instance, one should never 
present anyone with a bunch of black roses or 
yellow flowers (in French: jaune coccu'”); lovers 
give each other red roses; one must never make 
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a gift of thirteen flowers, etc." The colours of the 
flowers have their own symbolic meaning: 
white stands for innocence and purity, but also 
for death'*; red for vitality and blood; blue for 
mystery and ardent devotion; yellow for warmth, 
sunlight and gold.'? In the Bible, flowers often 
symbolize beauty and charm.'* Moreover, flow- 
ers often illustrate the transience of earthly exis- 
tence.” 


FROM THE UNIVERSE, 
PRIMEVAL FORCE... 
But much of the symbolism of flowers is not as 
obvious or simplistic as the brief indications we 
have given above, and fathoming these deeper 
meanings demands some effort. They will only 
reveal themselves when the observer attempts 
to make a (provisional) link between his obser- 
vations and his reflections in an ‘intelligent’ 
way. Generally speaking, every flower has a sec- 
ond, more profound meaning, and some flow- 
ers even have several, One of the general rules 
of flower symbolism is that the flower refers to 
the female or passive principle of universal be- 
ing.’ On account of their stellate structure, flow- 
ers are also often symbols of the sun, the terres- 
trial globe, or the Middle (e.g. the lotus flower). 
Many flowers have a shape that is easily associ- 
ated with the symbol of the cup (or the chalice). 
It is no accident that the proper name of this 
part of the plant is ‘calyx’. Furthermore, the 
opening of a flower symbolizes the development 
of a primeval force manifesting itself.” This 
double meaning is very obviously present in the 
symbolism of the lotus Hower, for instance, 
which, in the Orient, is the symbolic flower par 
excellence"? It can be compared to our Western 
symbolism of the Holy Grail. In the Christian 
version of the grail legend, the grail is alternate- 
ly considered to be the cup used at the Last Sup- 
per or the dish in which Christ's blood was 
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caught.*° In fact, the mediaeval legend of the 
Holy Grail brings us close to the essence of flow- 
er symbolism, because the drops of Christ's 
blood are symbolically analogous to the primeval 
force manifesting itself. In Christian symbol- 
ism, the connection between life force, blood 
and flower is in fact frequently made.*' Many ex- 
amples can also be found in a variety of myths 
and legends. For instance, a Greek Adonis” 
myth”? tells of the hero being fatally wounded by 
the tusk of a wild boar. When his blood gushed 
onto the ground, it changed into a flower. Greek 
mythology contains many variations on this 
theme.*4 


«+» THROUGH FLOWER WHEELS... 

If a flower is seen to symbolize the manifesta- 
tion of the development of a primeval force, 
many analogies with other symbols follow natu- 
rally, Flowers develop in radial fashion around 
an axis. It is not surprising therefore that there 
is a close symbolic relationship between em- 
blematic flowers and wheels. A classic example 
is the spoked wheel, which may have a varying 
number of spokes, depending on the particular 
tradition and illustration, but which always has 
the same deeper meaning. Most frequently, 
these wheels have six to eight spokes. In this 
‘double’ form, it survived until the end of the 
Middle Ages in the West, where it is known as 
the Celtic wheel. Similar illustrations (especially 
wheels with eight spokes) are often encountered 
in Tibet and India, as well as in the historical re- 
gions of Chaldea”’ and Assyria®®. Flowers with 
six or eight petals (such as lilies and most ‘lotus 
flowers’, respectively) therefore correspond to 
wheels with six or eight spokes. A rose, on the 
other hand, is depicted with a varying number 
of petals. As a rule, five petals or spokes refer to 
the microcosm, six to the macrocosm.”’ (Pls. 1-2) 
Rosettes or ‘sun’ roses (rosaces), stylized repre- 
sentations of roses, are found in many cathe- 
drals.”” (PI. 3) 
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.. TO EROTICISM 

Sometimes blossoms are a symbol of carnal de- 
sires and eroticism; examples can be found 
throughout the ages, ¢.g. among the Romans 
(who called the fernale genitalia a rose) and the 
Mayas (the nicté blossom = Plumeria sp.). The 
Rose in the mediaeval Roman de la Rose and on 
mediaeval playing cards (in conjunction with 
acorns) had a distinctly erotic significance.*? 
Even today, the female pubic region is called a 
‘little ower’ (bloempje} in Flanders. 


FLOWERS IN WESTERN ART 

It is not only oriental poets that have made 
grateful use of the language of flowers; many 
Western writers have done the same. In the 
Dutch language area, well-known examples are 
the Flemish poet-priest Guido Gezelle (1830- 
1899) and the Dutch writer and theosophist Fre- 
derik van Eeden (1860-1932)."" In English, there 
are Geoffrey Chaucer (c. 1343-1400), William 
Shakespeare (1564-1616), Robert Herrick (1591- 
1674), John Holmes (1799-1852), Eliza Cook 
(1818-1889), Emily Dickinson (1830-1886), John 
Henry Ingram (1842-1916), etc. From other 
countries, we must mention Johann Wolfgang 
Goethe (1749-1842), Hans Christian Andersen 
(1805-1875) and many others. Flowers some- 
times play a leading part in fairytales”. 

Flowers also abound in Western painting, 
first merely as decoration, later also as symbols. 
The famous polyptych by the brothers Hubert 
and Jan Van Eyck, the Ghent Altarpiece (1432), 
not only forms a theological whole, but is also an 
almost complete herbarium of known plants”, 
some of which (such as the Lily) were emblem- 
atic. The people of the 1s century looked upon 
nature as a vast forest of symbols, and to them, 
flowers were therefore suffused with deeper 
meaning. 

However, the symbolism of flowers in art 
can differ greatly according to the era and re- 
gion, which makes it impossible to discover 
all their meanings with any certainty. A very 
widespread symbol of purity is the lily. It is of- 
ten depicted beside the Virgin Mary. The lily-of- 


the-valley is a well-known symbol of humility; 
the rose, of love, or sometimes discretion, which 
is why it was often sculpted on confessionals in 
the 16™ century to represent the secret of the 
confessional. The Virgin Mary was also often 
depicted in front of a rose hedge: the rose is a re- 
minder of her immaculate conception; the 
thorns” represent the children of Adam under 
the burden of original sin. The daisy was the 
symbol of mercy; the buttercup of celibacy; the 
violet, modesty; the pansy, reflection; the hog- 
weed, gentleness; the apple, disobedience; the 
ar of corn, the Eucharist, among other things: 
the (creeping) cinquefoil, affection, etc. In the 
Middle Ages, the allegorical language of flowers 
‘was still commonly understood and employed; 
later, the custom gradually fell into disuse. 
Flowers were also often added to portraits, in 
which they sometimes had a symbolic role, but 
from the 16 century onwards they were usually 
‘no more than ornamentation. 


FLOWERS IN RELIGION 

‘Throughout the centuries, flowers have fea- 
tured prominently in the religious ceremonies 
‘of many peoples. Plants are depicted on Assyri- 
an cylinders and in Egyptian temples. It is gen- 
‘erally assumed that some of these plants (such 
as the Lotus and the Date Palm) had a ritual 
role. In Aztec civilisation, flower gardens were 
not only created to please the eyes of men, 
artists and gods, but also harboured many pic- 
tographs and represented stages in the history 
of the creation of the cosmos.”° Taoism has the 
‘golden blossom’ that grows from the skull; itis 
the symbol of the highest mystical enlighten- 
‘ment and has the same symbolic meaning as 
the elixir of life. The flowering itself is the re- 
turn to the Centre, the Unity, the original state. 
In Hindu ritual, the flower (pushpa) corre- 
sponds tothe element ether.” In Hinduism and 
Buddhism, the lotus flower is an extremely im- 
portant symbol. (Fig. 1) 

{In Antiquity (as well as in Christianity), flowers 
represented spring; they were seen as the chil- 
dren of the light. For that matter, the Latin flos 
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and the Greek anthos mean both ‘flowering’ and 
‘inflorescence’. Flowers were strewn on floors 
in profusion or worked into wreaths. Flowers 
and leaves were tossed at winners of competi- 
tions. In Greece, the feast of the first flowers 
(anthesteria)"* was held at the end of February, In 
Greek mythology, flowers are connected with 
the fates of many gods and heroes.” 

‘The Celtic and Germanic peoples thought 
that flowers, just like trees, stars and water, had 
‘a soul. Flowers were used to embellish temples, 
altars, columns of gods and heroes, sacrificial 
priests and victims.*° Although there seems to 
have been a specific Celtic flower symbolism, 
‘our present knowledge of it is very scanty." 
‘Things are different in the case of Germanic 
‘symbolism. For the Germanic tribes, the month 
‘of May was the time when Woden**/Odin re- 
turned from his honeymoon trip, bringing his 
wife with him, as well as sunshine and floral 
splendour. In the middle of a wood, in the shade 
of an old tree, the Germanic peoples used to set 
up an altar which they decorated with spring 
plants and flowers. When the Germanic tribes 
became Christianized, figures of saints were 
‘hung from these sacred trees, most frequently 
figures of the Virgin Mary. In the 17" century, 
the month of flowering was dedicated to the 
Blessed Virgin: since then, May has been called 
"Mary's month’ in many languages. The Ro- 
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‘mans dedicated their third month of the year. 
which corresponds to our May, to the flower 
goddess, Maia.? 

Many Hebrew sarcophagi have floral decora- 
tions or contain mummified flowers. In one 
case, forty-six plant varieties or genera were 
identified by a botanist (including Poppies, 
Pumpkin, Larkspur, Chrysanthemum and Pome- 
sgranate). 4 

Flowers play a major role in biblical symbot- 
ism too, Here, they stand for the transience of 
all earthly things and the fleetingness of human 
existence on earth. The graves of the Early 
Christians ~ just like pagan graves, in fact ~ 
were often located in the middle of a garden and 
decorated with fresh flowers or depictions of 
flowers. As the graves of martyrs were often 
‘connected with churches and altars, the latter al- 
so became involved in these floral tributes.*® But 
later Christian symbolism is mainly based on 
love, eternal spring and on heavenly and para- 
disiacal joy. (Fig. 2) Embellishing the church 
with flowers is therefore a time-honoured silent 
obeisance to God; moreover, it creates an atmo- 
sphere of (ephemeral) beauty.” In the Middle 
‘Ages in the Netherlands, Whitsun was called 
Blocifeest (Flowering Festiva), Bloemenoosteren 
or Bloempasen (both meaning Flower Easter).** 
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Fig, 2 Seventeenth century allegory ofthe Rosiry 


As mentioned in Pollard, A. (1891): p. 16. 
Madonna Lilies were once dedicated to the Egyp- 
tian deity Isis, but now they have become the em- 
blem of, among other things, her Western coun- 
terpart and successor: the Black Madonna. Lots 
of flowers and plants are dedicated to Christian 
saints. In the course of the 14" century, the use of 
flowers and plants in churches and civil public 
buildings gradually became more widespread 
(Rutgeerts, A., 1943, pp. 24-27). 

Such as Chrysanthemum, Thuya, Yew and Weep- 
ing Willow, 

A good overview (in Dutch) of the symbolism of 
plants and flowers on signboards can be found in 
Van Lennep, |. & |. Ter Gouw (1868): pp. 374-388. 
In Manchester, for instance, there is a restaurant 
called ‘The Lime’ (waw.manchesteronline.co.uk}, 
in Walton a pub called ‘The Lime Tree’ (www.pub- 
explorer.com), Meldorf (Germany) has a restau- 
rant ‘Zur Linde’ and Amphion-les-bains (France) 
a restaurant ‘Le Tilleul’, ete. 

For a good overview, see Asch, |. (1962): The 
meaning of the may-flower. In: Garden J. 12, pp. 81- 
86. 

For example, when the Underworld is represent- 
ed as a garden abundant with flowers that are a 
feast for the eye; when, in Christian folklore, 
Heaven is conceived of as a beautiful garden; 
when the Witte Vrouw (White Lady) gives chil- 
dren flowers and fruit from her magical garden; 
when, in French folklore, the phosphorescence of 
the sea is considered as the glittering of dia- 
monds and gems in the garden of the sea god; 
when dragons suddenly abduct bathing girls and 
take them to an underwater castle, surrounded 
by a beautiful garden... For more information on 
folklore and gardens, see VDVV (1930-1931): vol. 
Il, pp. 3Oq-307. 

De Tervarent, G. (1959): pp. 190-193. 

For a summary of the national flowers, see Asch, 
J. (1963): Botanical emblems of the nations. |: 
Econ. Garden |. 18, pp. 55-57. 

Literally: ‘cuckold yellow’. 

There is a lot of other folklore and superstition 
concerning flowers. In 1922 and 1931, the popular 
belief was recorded in England that sending a 
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bunch of (exclusively) white flowers to a friend 
brings bad‘luck. In 1981, a woman aged 63 (Core- 
ley, Shropshire) still testified that white flowers 
used to be kept out of the house because they 
were beliewed to bring bad luck. Some English re- 
fused to receive Madonna lilies in their house, 
because they were associated with death (1954 
and 1960). In the Midlands, white lilacs are 
sometimes considered a sign of death. Florists 
strongly advise (1960) their customers against 
giving these flowers to a sick person. In 1983, the 
same superstition was still recorded in Maldon 
(Essex) (Opie, |, & M, Tater, 1989, pp. 443-444). 
See also Opie, |, & M, Tater (1989): pp. 197, 163- 
164, 181 and 243-245. 

In the Buddhist world, as well as in the Vatican 
even today, the colour of mourning is white. 
Biedermann, H. (1992): p. 60. 

Heinz-Mohr, G. (1972): p. 54. 

This is the case, for instance, in Buddhism and in 
Christianity. In Greek mythology, this transience 
is sometimes expressed graphically: Persephone 
was abducted by Hades and taken to the Under- 
world to be his queen, just as she was picking 
flowers in a Sicilian pasture (Chevalier, |. & A. 
Gheerbrant, 1973b, p. 331). In Aztec poetry that 
has come down to us, fowers symbolize both joy 
in life, and transience (Chevalier, |. & A. Gheer- 
brant, 1973b, p. 330; Biedermann, H., 1992, pp. 
60-61). 

‘Intelligence’ is derived from the Latin intelligare 
= inter-ligare, ‘connect between’, 
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In the Japanese art of flower arrangement (ike- 
bana), the flower is considered as a model of the 
development of self-manifestation, of the spon- 
taneous, natural art that becomes the emblem of 
the cycle of plants and of life in general. Ikebana 
follows a strict scheme: the upper branch, twig or 
stem represents Heaven, the middle one, Man, 
and the bottom one, Earth. Man is therefore the 
intermediary between Earth and Heaven. These 
three forces are to be brought together harmo- 
niously in space in order to become one with the 
cosmos. This is the classical model of ikebana 
that has been applied since the st century. There 
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is also another system with branches or stems 
that are designed to hang down, whereby the 
idea is to represent the inclined plane of life, the 
course that all things take towards the abyss. 
Therefore, the branches must be increasingly 
bent towards the end. Ikebana can also express 
the joy of life or sadness. Yet another ikebana 
school (the so-called Rikka school), from the 8” 
and 9" centuries, atternpts to arrange the flowers 
in an upright position. Here, the flowers symbol- 
ize, rather, the belief in God or the Emperor, or in 
the husband or wife (Chevalier, |. & A. Gheer- 
brant, 1973), p. 329). 

Biedermann, H. (1992): p. 60. 

Baigent, M., Leigh, R. & H. Lincoln (1982): pp. 
251-280; Campbell, J. (19914): pp. 507-509; Val- 
gaerts, E. & L. Machiels (1992): p. 230. A very 
well-known version is the one in which a Roman 
centurion pierced the side of the crucihed Christ 
with a lance, after which joseph of Arimathea col- 
lected Christ's blood in the cup that was used at 
the Last Supper. 

Guénon, R. (1962): pp. 94-98. A 13°"-century 
stained-glass window in Angers cathedral, for ex- 
ample, shows Christ's blood flowing in rivulets 
ending in roses. The rose and the lily occur very 
frequently in Western Christian symbolism, and 
to a degree they can bear comparison with the 
oriental lotus. 

In Greek mythology, a beautiful youth beloved by 
Aphrodite and Persephone 
(www.encyclopedia.com}. 

‘Adonis’, in fact, means ‘Lord’. 

Ovid described many such transformations in 
his Metamorphoses, 

Region to the south of Babylon. 

Tribal land of the ancient Assyrians; a plateau ex- 
tending eastward from the middle course of the 
Tigris, to the east of what is presently Mosul. 
Goblet d'Alviella, E. (1983): ¢.g. on pp. 219-220. 
Including those of Bayeux, Chartres, Amiens, 
Reims, Laon, Strasbourg, Beauvais, Basel, St De- 
nis, Verona, Trente and Paris. The cross itself 
(first a quartered circle, later the sign of Christ) 
was also sometimes transformed into a rosette, 
making the cross symbol less conspicuous as it 
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became dominated by pagan symbolism (Logghe, 
K., 1992, pp. 19-20). 

Munting, A. (1696): pp. 198-199; Rosenfeld, H. 
(1958): plate I'We; Chevalier, |. & A. Gheerbrant 
(19736): p. 330; Biedermann, H. (1992): p. 60. 
E_p. in De Kleine Johannes. 

Such as the Madonna Lily, the Primrose, the Field 
Bindweed, the Everlasting Flower, the Passion- 
flower, the Forget-me-not, the Wood Anemone, 
the Daisy, the Rose, the Flax and the Orchid (De 
Meyere, V., 1992, Vlaamsche Plantensprookjes. In: 
Nederlandsch Tijdschnft voor Volkskunde 37, pp. 
g7-116). 

For a survey of the plants and flowers on the pan- 
els painted by the Van Eyck brothers, see Behling, 
L. (1957): pp. 44-52. In the article by K. Van As- 
sche [Planten bij Van Eyek. In: Monumenten en 
Landschappen 15 (1). 1996, pp. 8-25], thirty-one 
plant species are identified with a high degree of 
probability. 

in botanical terms, the ‘thorns’ of Roses are actu- 
ally ‘prickles’! 

Chabot, G. (1960): pp. 13-29. In the Fil century, a 
common scene for a painting was the Vanitas, 
based on the biblical verse of Ecclesiastes (12: 8): 
“Wonity of vanities, saith the preacher, all is varity." 
In compositions in this genre, objects such as a 
skull, a pipe and tobacco (life is like smoke), a 
soap bubble, an hourglass and wilted flowers 
represented the short duration of existence. But 
fresh flowers, equally condemned to die, are also 
placed beside skulls or human bones. 

Peters, H. (1928): pp. 3-4. fone examines Assyri- 
an cylinders closely, one can identify, with reason- 
able certainty, Bulrush, Date Palm, Grapevine, 
Pomegranate, Fig Tree, Pisang, Melon, Lily and 
other plants. In the earliest decorations of an- 
cient Egyptian temples, one sees several different 
cereals, Papyrus, Rushes, lotus flowers, Date 
Palms and the Wild Fig Tree. In the temple of 
Amon in Karnak (Egypt), for instance, many 
plants are beautifully illustrated, in great detail, 
with their leaves, bulbs and fruits, just as they are 
represented in modern botanical works. 

In the twenty-day Aztec calendar, the twentieth 
sign is called xochit! (flower). It stands for the 
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artistic and tasteful, the noble and precious, as 
well as for perfumes and drinks. This ower was 
born from the blood of sacrifice and crowned the 
pictograph of prayer. Whoever was born under 
this sign was assumed to have an aptitude for all 
kinds of artistic activities and for witchcraft. 
Xochiquetzal (upright flower) was the name of a 
goddess who was linked with sexuality and fertili- 
ty. She wore a garland of flowers in her hair and 
carried a bouquet in her hand. The ritual battles 
between adjoining Aztec kingdoms, whose only 
aim was to capture human victims, were called 
‘flower wars' (Chevalier, |. & A. Gheerbrant, 19736, 
p. 430; Biedermann, H., 1992, pp. 60-61). 
Chevalier, |. & A. Gheerbrant (19736): p. 328; Bie- 
dermann, H. (1992): p. 60. 

Forster, D. (1961): pp. 251-255. 

Ajax, Aphrodite, Ares, Chloris, Flora, Genius, Hera 
Antheia, Horae, Silenus/Seilenus, Spes, etc. (Bell, 
R., 1982, pp. 91-92). 

Forstner, DO, (1961): pp. 251-255. 

Blodeuwedd, a Gallic woman, and Blathnat, an 
Irish woman, both bore flower names. But nei- 
ther was an ordinary mortal woman: the first was 
the wife of the god Llew and was created magical- 
ly from a large number of flowers; the second was 
the wife of the King of the world. Both betrayed 
their husbands. That is why it is surmised that 
the flower would here symbolize inconstancy 
(Chevalier, |. & A. Gheerbrant, 19736, p. 329). 
Also Wodan, Wotan. He was the supreme god in 
Germanic religion and mythology. Although he 
was widely worshipped among Germanic tribes, 
his cult was sometimes subordinate to that of his 
son Thor. Odin was the Norse version of Woden 
(www.encyclopedia.com). 

Celis, |. (1930b): pp. 21-22. 

Qomen, A. (1885): p. 429. David's sarcophagus, 
now in the Paris Louvre, is decorated with bunch- 
es of grapes, lilies, colocynth, almonds, acorns, 
anemones, olive leaves, olives and the fruits of 
the Cedar and Palm Tree (Saulcy, H.: Hist. de "Art 
judalque, pp. 257-258, a3 mentioned in Qomen, 
A., 1885). 

In the Bible (Ps. 103: 19-16), one reads: ‘As for 
mon, his days are as grass: aso flower of the field. so 
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he flourisheth. For the wind passeth aver it, and it is 
gone; and the place thereof shall know it mo more.’ 
Some old gravestones are decorated with an im- 
age of a plant above the inscription, very often 
touched up with colour, The fowers are distribut- 
ed irregularly, but are clearly arranged in two 
groups, to the left and right of the twig; some- 
times, a few flowers hang down and have broken 
off. The flowers at the top represent the parents, 
the flowers on the father's side represent the 
sons, those on the mother’s side, the daughters. 
When any of these have died, their stalk is shown 
as bent or broken. Usually, tulips stand for bays 
and roses for girls. The whole is nothing else 
than a representation of the family tree (Ham- 
kens, F., 1942, pp. 29-27). 

Heinz-Mohr, G. (1972): p. $4. 

Forstner, D. (1961); pp. 252-253; Biedermann, H. 
(1992): p. 61. 

Celis, G. (1923): p. 52, 
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THE SYMBOLISM OF 


WREATHSA 


In ancient times wreaths and crowns made 
from flowers and/or leaves were a common fea- 
ture of life. The wearing of a wreath was such a 
natural part of tradition and worship, that the 
Christian rulers, Clemens of Alexandria (Titus 
Flavius Clemens, c.150-c. 214) and Quintus Ter- 
tullianus (c, 160-c. 220), were against it and pro- 
hibited its use." In both Latin and Greek one 
word was used for wreath and crown, namely 
corona and stephanos respectively. It was be- 
lieved that wreaths or crowns transferred the 
magic powers of the juice of the plant to people 
‘or animals, as well as protecting them from evil 
influences and spirits. The laurel wreath worn 
by triumphant warriors returning from battle 
was believed to purify them of the bloodshed 
they had caused, and was therefore originally a 
sign of natural blessing, Over the years the origi- 
nal idea faded and the (laurel) wreath increas- 
ingly became the symbol of victory, honour and 
distinction. (Figs. 3-4; Pl. 4) As the wreath and 
‘crown were regarded as bringers of good luck, 
they evolved into symbols of prosperity and 
good fortune. This is why children of two or 
three years old were adorned with wreaths of 
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Fig. 3 Ancient Greek laurel wreath, 


flowers at the flower festival (anthesteria) held at 
the end of February.” Our present bridal wreaths 
are also rooted in the former symbolism of pro- 
tection and prosperity.’ The wearing of wreaths 
at festive meals and drinking-bouts (symposion) 
were not only an expression of happiness, joy 
and lust. The flowers were also thought to have 
medicinal powers: in ancient times wreaths of 
roses, violets and ivy were regarded as having a 


‘eagle encircled by a wreath of ook leaves. 


Fig. 4 Ancient Greek coin withthe image of Perseus, the last king (179-168 BC) of Macedonia, On the reverses an 
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cooling effect, and being a sovereign remedy for 
drunkenness.* Adorning the deceased (usually 
with olive leaves) was common practice among 
the Greeks and the Romans. In this way any- 
thing that might disturb the peace of the de- 
ceased could be held at bay. Moreover, it was 
customary (as it is today), to lay wreaths on the 
graves as a final gift to the departed. The magi- 
cal aspect of wreaths and crowns was therefore 
closely associated with that of religion. Wreaths 
were laid on the altar in the temple, the high 
priest wore them to ward off evil influences, and 
so they inevitably became the symbol of dedica- 
tion to the god and of the cult, Consequently, 
wreaths were placed on sacrificial animals, de- 
pictions of deities and those who were initiated 
into the ‘Eleusinian Mysteries. Wreaths of 
flowers were therefore very common in Antiqui- 
ty. The descriptions of Pliny the Elder’ (77 AD) 
have given us a very good idea today of the early 
uses and the many varieties. The plant coronae 
were usually embellished with expensive strips 
of material, jewellery and precious metal. The 
caudae of the bishop's mitre is derived from 
this. A large precious stone was placed in the 
front centre. Imitation leaves and flowers were 
also made of precious metal. This is the origin 
of the crowns which adorned the heads of 
queens, emperors and high priests. A special 
place was given to the crowns of deities: they 
bore the characteristic symbols of the deity and 
were very striking. Tiaras and mitres are simply 
high crowns which ancient peoples gave a wide 
variety of shapes. Even today, a newly elected 
pope is still crowned with a tiara. This tiara sym- 
bolizes the triple kingdom (triregnum): the pope 
is regarded as the father of monarchs and em- 
pires, the ruler of the earth and substitute for 
the Redeemer. After all, in Christian literature 
and art the wreath has become the symbol of - 
triumph.’ . 
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The use of crowns is also described in the Bible. 
In the Old Testament, for example, reference is 
made to a mitre (Ex. 28: 36-38), a sort of diadem 
on which the words ‘Holiness to the Lord’ are in- 
scribed, as well as to royal crowns and diadems 
(2 Ki. 1: 10, 12, 30; Ps. 20: 4), inauguration wreaths 
{/dt. 3: 10; Mace. 14: 4), wreaths of godless bingers 
(Pro. 2, 8; Isa, 28: 1.3), bridal wreaths (Song. 3: 11; 
Isa, 61: 10), temple wreaths (1 Macc. 1, 23 en 4, 
57) and triumphal wreaths (Tob, 3: 21 en Pro. 4: 
2). Wreaths and crowns also appear in the New 
Testament (often muddled). Such as in Paul"s let- 
ters to the Corinthians (1 Cor. 9: 24, 25) and in the 
Revelation af Saint John (4: 4,14: 14) (Forstner, ., 
1961, pp. 560-561). 

The anthesteria were celebrated in Athens and 
other lonic cities on three consecutive days. The 
first two were dedicated to Dionysius. The first 
day was the ‘vat festival’: vats of new wine from 
the previous year were opened. The second day 
was the ‘jug festival’: here Dionysius entered the 
town in procession on a ship's cart; the children 
received gifts of miniature wine jugs. The third 
day was the ‘day of pots’, a sort of All Souls’ festi- 
val, 

Bridal wreaths are mentioned in Belgium as early 
as the fourth century. The composition of flowers 
used in them differed according ta the region, In 
1897 orange blossoms were used in Belgium, 
France and England, in Germany the Myrtle was 
generally more popular and in the Black Forest 
the flowers of the Hawthorn were also used. In 
ltaly white roses and in Spain red roses and pinks 
were all the fashion. On the Greek islands bridal 
wreaths were plaited from grapevines. In Bo- 
hemia Rosemary was more popular, and in Hes- 
sen, artificial fowers in all sorts of colours. Bridal 
crowns were generally made of silver in Norway, 
Sweden and Serbia, and in Bavaria and Silesia of 
gold wire, glass and gauze: the Fins, the Wends 
and the Aldenburger farmers preferred paper, 
and the Greeks, particularly in Athens, filigree 
work (J.B. 1897, Bruidsbloemen, In: Volkskunde 
g, p. 176). Finally, wreaths were very typical sign- 
boards for wine shops (Van Lennep, |. & |. Ter 
Couw, 1868, pp. 13, 63 and 86). 


in Christianity, wreaths of flowers and leaves were 
thought to have powers of spiritual healing when 
they were worn around the body or the head, 
Wreaths like this were also used a5 votive offer- 
ings (Kriss-Rettenbeck, L.,1972, pp. 354-355). 

The main religious mysteries of Ancient Greece. 
They may have first formed part of an early 
farming festival specific to certain farnilies in 
Eleusis. The Athenians adopted the ceremonies 
later (c. 600 BC). Since these mysteries were se- 
cret, hardly anything is known of them (www. 
encyclopedia.com). 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
XI, chaps. |-X. 

Forstner, D. (1961): pp. 957-565. 
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The Ebers papyrus: this sizeable roll of Egyptian 
papyrus was written in about 1550 BC, but its 
contents are much older. [t was named after the 
German Egyptologist Georg Maurice Ebers 
(1837-1898) who bought it in 1873. 

The Ebers papyrus is the earliest known 
medical treatise from ancient Egypt, and one of 
the oldest-known medical works. It contains 
seven hundred magical formulas and popular 
remedies against all manner of illnesses and 
plagues, as well as an astonishingly accurate de- 
scription of blood circulation and the function 
of the heart as the centre of the blood supply.’ 
This means that two thousand years before the 
appearance of the first Greek doctors, there was 
already medical knowledge in Egypt that was 
distinct from religious belief and which made 
critical observations. It is known from other 
documents that a proup of doctors was attached 
to the court of the pharaohs from the time of the 
Old Kingdom of Egypt (c. 2700-2200 BC), in- 
cluding dentists and ophthalmologists.” There 
was also a law introduced by Imhotep, the archi- 
tect and priest-doctor of the pharaoh Zoser’ 
(Third Dynasty), with prescriptions for the 
preparation of medicines, dating from about 
2750 BC. 


Hippocrates of Kos (c. 460-c. 377 BC): this 
renowned Greek doctor and botanist divided 
medicine from the natural sciences and is there- 
fore considered to be ‘the father of medicine’. 
His medical-botanical writings (together with 
those of others) are known under the name of 
Corpus Hippocraticum. The oldest manuscript in 
the collection dates from the tenth century. Hip- 
pocrates taught at the medical school at Kos, 
where he made his students take an oath that to- 
day still forms the basis of the oath of office of 
our doctors (the Hippocratic Oath). 
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Theophrastus of Eresus (actually Tyrtamos) (c. 
472-c. 287 BC): this Greek philosopher wrote, 
among other things, De Historia plantarum, a 
major work on about five hundred plants which 
has unfortunately been lost. Like his teacher 
Aristotle, Theophrastus divided the plant king- 
dom into three groups: trees, bushes and herbs; 
this remained so until the Renaissance. Nowa- 
days, it is Characters that is probably the best 
known of Theophrastus’ works; it was translat- 
ed, adapted and expanded by Jean de la Bruyére 
(1645-16-96) in 1688. It contains Theophrastus’ 
analysis of the different types of people. 


Gaius Plinius Secundus, Plinius Maior, or Pliny 
the Elder (23/24-79 AD), as distinct from his 
nephew Pliny the Younger (c. G1-c. 113 AD). This 
‘encyclopaedist’ wrote a thirty-seven-volume 
work called Naturalis histona, based on more 
than two thousand publications by about one 
hundred writers. In the fourth century the ency- 
clopaedia was summarized in the Medicina 
Plinii and in this form had a strong influence on 
science until the Middle Ages. Pliny was killed 
while studying an eruption by Vesuvius. The 
Naturalis historia is often quoted in this com- 
pendium. 


Pedianus Dioscorides (1" century AD*, Fig. 5): 
this Greek botanist and doctor, as a military doc- 
tor in the army of the Roman emperor Nero, 
travelled extensively in the huge Roman Empire 
and investigated the efficacy of numerous local 
medicines. In about 50 AD he wrote his famous 
five-volume work De Materia medica libri quin- 
que, which dominated botany for centuries. This 
work describes about six hundred medicinal 
plants and provides the basis for many herbals. 
Dioscorides’ book remained the standard work 
on herbal medicine until the sixteenth century. 
An early transcript of it, the Dioscorides Codex, 
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Fig, 5 The Greek scholar Dioscorides received the 
‘Mandrake from Euresis, the Greek goddess of dis 
covery, 


‘was made in Constantinople for princess Anicia 
Juliana in 510 AD and this is now in the Natio- 
nalbibliothek in Vienna, Austria. This work, illu- 
minated with three hundred and eighty-three 
pictures of plants, was the apogee of Byzantine 
miniature painting. 


Galen of Pergamum, as Claudios Galenos is 
more commonly known (129-¢. 199 AD): this 
Greek doctor, the greatest in classical times af- 
ter Hippocrates, went to Rome in about 157 to 
become the personal doctor of Emperor Marcus 
‘Aurelius (161°-180 AD). He ordered the available 
‘knowledge on anatomy, physiology and 
medicine and accommodated it all in a system 
created by God. He propounded the theory of 
the four bodily fluids or humours (blood, mu- 
cus, yellow bile and black bile) on which he con- 
sidered human temperament was based. This 
concept held its own until the end of the eigh- 
teenth century. In about 180 he wrote his well- 
known book De Simplicibus, in which he de- 
scribed five hundred and forty vegetable. one 
hundred and eighty animal and one hundred 
mineral medicines. Galen's knowledge was for 
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‘a long time considered infallible, and he was 
even referred to as ‘the divine Galen’ (Galenus 
divinus). His natural philosophy was extremely 
successful in the highly religious Middle Ages. 
The socalled Galenic preparations’, which 
originated from animal and vegetable raw mate- 
rials (simplicia), were named after him. Their 
‘counterparts are the chemical preparations, 


Capitulare de villis: this capitulare® contains sev- 
‘eral chapters with instructions for the agrarian 
‘management of the property ofthe Carolingian 
monarchs. Chapter 70 concerns the plants and 
trees that should be planted and maintained in 
the court's domains. This list includes seventy- 
three herbs.” 


Liber Floridus: a kind of encyclopaedia of bibl 
‘al, chronological, astronomical, geographical, 
theological, philosophical and natural history 
subjects. It is a synopsis from different authors, 
and was begun in 1090 and finished in 1120. 
Written by Lambert, the Canon of St. Omer 
(probably Lambert of St Bertin, c. 1060-1125). A 
‘copy anno 1120 is kept in the Main Library at 
Ghent University (Belgium). 


Hildegard von Bingen (10981179): this mystic, 
writer and herbalist was educated in the nunnery 
at Disibodenberg, Germany, and later became 
the abbess. She founded a new nunnery on the 
Rupertsberg near Bingen on the Rhine. She 
‘wrote a considerable number of works including 
the book Physica sve subtiitatum diversarum natu- 
rarum creaturarum, partly in German and partly 
in Latin. The German plant names in this book 
‘are among the oldest known. One finds countless 
traces of heathen belief in this book: for example, 
Hildegard thought that ferns, Lavender, Betony, 
Saxifrage, Pine, Cypress and Hombeam were 
useful in warding off demonic spirits. Hildegard 
also had a monk record twenty-six of her visions 
(scivias) (1141-1152). In the fifteenth century she 
was included in the Martyrologium Romanum 
and was thereby offically recognized as.a saint. 


Albertus Magnus or Albert the Great (1193 or 
1206/1207-1280): this great German scholar 
taught at several universities and was among 
other things the Provincial of the German 
province of the Dominicans and the bishop of 
Regensburg (1260-1262). Thomas Aquinas (1225- 
1274) was one of his students. He wrote seven 
books about plants, including De Vegetabiibus. 
He was canonized in 1931 and proclaimed Doc- 
tor of the Church. 


‘Thomas of Cantimpré or Thomas Brabantinus 
(12or-between 1270 and 1272): in addition to 
several lives of saints, this Flemish cleric wrote a 
sizeable allegorical work on bees (Bonum univer- 
sale de apibus or Bien Boeck) and a natural sci- 
cence treatise entitled De Naturis rerum, whose 
tenth volume deals with medicinal plants. 


Jacob (de Costere) van Maerlant (probably be- 
tween 1221 and 1235+. 1300): this scholar was one 
of the most important Flemish representatives of 
thirteenth-century didactic poetry. His best- 
known works are Spieghelhistoriael and Der Na- 
turen bloeme; this last work is a rhyming transla- 
tion of Thomas of Cantimpré’s De Naturis Rerum. 


Konrad von Megenberg (1309-1374): this Ger- 
man popularizing writer wrote the Buch der 
Natur, the first German ‘natural history’. This 
‘work was based entirely on Thomas of Cantim- 
pré’s De Naturis Rerum. 


Hieronymus Bock (1498-1554): this German 
priest and botanist helped make the transition 
from the philological scholasticism of mediae- 
val herbalism to modern science. His greatest 
work is the New Kreuterbuch (1539), which gives 
detailed descriptions of about seven hundred 
plants that he classified according to their struc- 
tural similarities. The 1546 edition also contains 
a great many illustrations. 


Leonhardt Fuchs (1501-1566) (Fig. 6): this Ger- 
‘man doctor and botanist wrote De Historia stirpi- 
um... (1542), one ofthe first great Western Euro- 
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Fig 6 
Leonhordt Fuchs 
(1501566), 
German doctor 
‘ond herbalist. 
The botanical 
genus Fuchsia 
isnamed 
sfterhim. 


pean herbals, which was translated into Ger- 
‘man in 1543 (New Kreuterbuch). The medicinal 
plants are arranged alphabetically and are de- 
scribed and illustrated accurately and superbly 
in colour. Fuchs still relied on the classical au- 
thors, but his own critical contribution was new 
in his era. The Swedish biologist Linnaeus 
named a botanical genus (Fuchsia) after him. 


Petrus Andreas Matthiolus (c. 1500-1577): in 
1555 this Italian herbalist became the personal 
doctor to Archduke Ferdinand Il, and later to Ma- 
ximilian II of Austria, In 1544 he wrote a com- 
mentary on the works of Dioscorides (Di Peda- 
cio Dioscoride Anazarbeo libri cinque), including 
many of his own observations and plant syn- 
‘onyms in many languages. A German transla- 
tion of this work was published in Prague under 
the title New Krduterbuch (1562) or Kreuterbuch 
(1590). Matthiolus died of the plague. A botani- 
cal genus (Matthiola) was named after him, 


Dodonaeus or Rembert Dodoens (actually Rem- 
bert Doedesz Joenckema) (c. 1517-1585): this mu- 
nicipal doctor from Mechelen (Brabant) was al- 
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so the personal doctor to Maximilian I] of Aus- 
tria and to Rudolf II; from 1582 he was a profes- 
sor at the university of Leiden. His best-known 
work is the Cruydthoeck with seven hundred and 
fifteen illustrations, the first edition of which 
was published in 1554. This book was frequently 
consulted for this compendium (the first edition 
and the last, posthumous, revised edition of 


1644). 


Carolus Clusius or Charles de I'Ecluse or 
Lescluse (1526-1609): this Flemish herbalist es- 
tablished the medicinal garden in Vienna under 
Maximilian Il of Austria, as well as the botanical 
garden? at Leiden university, where he was ap- 
pointed honorary professor of botany in 1593. 
His publications include Rariarum plantarum 
historia (1601). Clusius imported a lot of new 
plants into the Low Countries, including the Jas- 
mine, the Horse-chestnut, the French Bean, the 
Salsify and the Tulip. His experiments in cross- 
breeding Tulips built the foundations of the 
Dutch tulip-bulb industry. 


Lobelius or Matthijs de Lobel or de L'Obel (1538- 
1616): this Flemish herbalist wrote a Kruydt- 
boeck (Pl. 5) that was published in Antwerp in 
1581. Lobelius was, among other things, person- 
al doctor to William of Orange. After the king's 
death he left the Low Countries in 1584 and be- 
came herbalist to the court of James | of Eng- 
land. He became famous in his own time as a 
result of the plant system he developed, which 
was described in his Stirpium adversaria nova 
(1571), in which he tried to divide plants on the 
basis of the shape of their leaves, which was a 
completely new notion at the time, Lobelius’ 
rough division into genera and families was lat- 
er studied and developed further by Linnaeus. 
The botanical genus Lobelia is named after him. 


John Gerard (1545-1612): this English herbalist's 
writings include The Herball, or generall historie of 
plantes (1597). Gerard based his work on Dr. 
Priest's partial translation of Dodonaeus’ work. 
For most of the illustrations he used Tabernae- 
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montanus’ woodcuts (1590). In addition to 
botanical and medical information, The Herball 
also contains a lot about folklore. The list of 
plants Gerard grew in his garden was published 
in London in 1599. It contains more than a thou- 
sand plant species and is an important docu- 
ment for knowledge regarding the import of ex- 
otic plants into Europe in the sixteenth century. 
A new (greatly improved) edition of The Herball, 
adapted by Thomas Johnson, was published in 
1633. It was due to this version that The Herball 
for a long time played an important role as a 
standard work for students. For this compendi- 
um both the posthumous 1636 edition revised 
by Marcus Woodward (1998) and the 1633 edi- 
tion, revised'° by Thomas Johnson were used. 


Nicholas Culpeper (1616-1654): this English 
scholar studied at Cambridge and worked in 
London as an apothecary, doctor and astrologist. 
He had a busy practice in Spitalfields (where he 
helped the poor free of charge). Culpeper be- 
came famous for his Complete Herbal and En- 
glish Physician Enlarged (1653). This herbal was 
frequently consulted for this compendium. 
Since Culpeper attached a great deal of impor- 
tance to the cohesion of the cosmos, he intro- 
duced astrology into the study of illnesses and 
the remedies to treat them with. 


Abraham Munting (1626-1683): this Dutch 
herbalist and chemist succeeded his father as 
professor of botany in Groningen, In 1672 he 
wrote the Ware Oeffening der Planten, Another 
edition was published in 1682. The third edi- 
tion, retitled and enlarged to include 245 plates, 
appeared in 1696: Nauwkeurige beschrnjving der 
aardgewassen, This last, posthumous work pro- 
vides a fine survey of the knowledge of the 
scholars of Antiquity and the Renaissance. This 
work is often referred to in this compendium. 


Carolus Linnaeus, or Linné (1707-1778): this 
Swedish scholar kept to the double names devel- 
oped by the Swiss brothers Caspar and Jean 
Bauhin (1560-1624 and 1541-1613) and formu- 


lated (in analogy with our first and surnames) 
by Caspar one year before his death, in 1623, 
The Rose family, for example, was called Rosa; 
the species of Rose were given separate species 
names: ¢.g. (Rosa) rugosa. Linnaeus applied this 
classification and to this end used the structure 
of the flower, because this is the organ that is 
least subject to changing growing conditions. 
Until then use had still been made of Aristotle's 
division of the plant kingdom into three groups: 
trees, bushes and herbs, 


Doctrine of Signatures: herbalists had con- 
ceived of the ‘Doctrine of Signatures’ for cen- 
turies, but it was only taken up into medical 
thinking in the mid-seventeenth century. Put 
simply, the ‘Doctrine of Signatures’ is the no- 
tion that God marked everything He created 
with a sign (signature). This sign indicated why 
each particular thing had been created. The 
‘Doctrine of Signatures’ became popular in the 
early 1600's as a result of the writings of Jakob 
Béhme (1575-1624), a master shoemaker in the 
small German town of Gérlitz. When he was 25, 
he had a profound mystical vision that revealed 
to him the relationship between God and man. 
His vision led him to write Signatura Rerum 
(The Signature of all Things). This book pro- 
pounded a spiritual philosophy, but it was soon 
adopted for medical use. The Doctrine states 
that it is possible by observation of the colour of 
the flowers or roots, the shape of the leaves, the 
place where it grows, or other signatures, to de- 
termine what purpose God had planned for a 
plant. A good example is the Liverleaf (Hepatica 
nobilis Schreb.), a perennial wildflower com- 
mon in Europe and East Asia. It has a three- 
lobed leaf that is thought to resemble the liver, 
and herbalists consequently believed it to be 
effective in treating liver complaints. Although 
the ‘Doctrine of Signatures’ had been formulat- 
ed by mediaeval alchemists and herbalists, it is 
similar to beliefs held by Native Americans’ 
and Oriental cultures. 

By the same way of thinking, red herbs 
should be good for anaemia, white or variegated 
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herbs (such as Lungwort, Pulmonana officinalis 
L.) for the lungs, yellow for the liver and black 
for the kidneys. Roots were thought to be excep- 
tionally good for complaints of the lower body, 
while fowers and leaves were more suited to the 
upper. The Saxifrage or Rockfoil (Saxifraga sp.) 
was said to split gallstones as easily as it did the 
rock on which it grew, and bamboo stems were 
able to straighten the spine, because the succes- 
sive sections of the stem resemble it. 


Doctrine of ‘Similia similibus’: Samuel Hahne- 
mann (1755-1843), the father of homeopathy, 
thought that an illness should be treated by 
small doses of a substance which in larger quan- 
tities would cause the diagnosed complaint. He 
summarized this approach in the following 
statement: ‘Similia similibus curentur’ (“The simi- 
lar must be cured by the similar’). 
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Anonymous (19896). 

Medical science spread from Egypt to Meso- 
potamia. In 1924, the British Assyriclogist Camp- 
bell Thompson was able to identify no less than 
two hundred and fifty plants, minerals and other 
substances that were used as medicines by Baby- 
lonian doctors. But it was mainly the Greeks, and 
later the Romans, who adopted the Egyptian 
knowledge and developed it to a high level (Ano- 
nyMOUS, 1979, PP. 10-11). In China too, writings 
have been found in which medicinal plants are 
described, The oldest of these documents was 
probably written in about 2800 BC. In all the 
lands with ancient cultures books have been 
found with descriptions of remedies used in 
medicine at the time. 

Or Djoser. 

Brockhaus Enzyklopddie, Brockhaus, Leipzig/ 
Mannheim; Lexikon der Biologie, Spektrum Aka- 
demischer Verlag, Heidelberg: 4o-c. 90, accord- 
ing ta Anonymous (1989b); c. 20, as stated on: 
http://scienceworld.wolfram.com/biography/ 
Dioscorides.htmi. 

Born 121. 

A copitulare is a regulation issued by the Carolin- 
gian monarchs (mainly under Charlemagne, Louis 
the Devout and Charles the Bald) between the 
eighth and tenth century AD. After the death of 
Louis the Devout (840), the German branch of 
the Carolingian rulers no longer issued any capi- 
tulare; in France they were still being issued until 
the end of the ninth century. 

Capitulare de villis, ed. A. Boretius, Copitulona 
regum Francorum, |., pp. 82-91, as mentioned in 
Charon, V. (1991): De kennis von de kruiden, as 
mentioned in Milis, L. (1991): p. 126. 

The 1644 edition contains a lot of additional data 
(from Clusius, among others) and corrections 
added after Dodoens' death. 

Itwas actually designed by Clutzius. 

Johnson not only corrected John Gerard's text, 
but he also added about 800 more plants, and 
7oo more illustrations. 

Even today, vestiges of this belief linger on among 
the elderly in the Appalachian region. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF 
THE ANCIENT KNOWLEDGE OF HERBS 
TO CONTEMPORARY MEDICINE 


It was mainly after World War II that the role of 
plants in classical medicine declined sharply in 
the prosperous West, and most medicines were 
wholly or partly composed of chemicals.’ Never- 
theless one should not lose sight of the fact that 
many modern medicines in the West today are 
originally derived from vegetable constituents 
and that almost seven thousand products of 
plant extraction’ are used in the preparation of 
pharmaceuticals. For example, not many people 
realize that amphetamines, which stimulate the 
central nervous system, are derived from ephe- 
drine, a component of the Ephedra plant. Or that 
a derivative of curare, the vegetable poison used 
by the Amazon Indians to paralyse their prey, is 
used in modern operating theatres as a muscle 
relaxant. Chemists have analysed the structure 
of numerous active plant products and frequently 
succeeded in imitating or making interesting 
variants of them. For example, cocaine, which 
derives from the Coca plant (Erythroxylum coca 
Lamarck), was used as a model for medicines 
that induce local anaesthesia, but are no longer 
addictive. 


THE REHABILITATION 

OF NATURE... 
A completely new medicine not only costs a for- 
tune’, but is more complex than some laymen 
think. This is why, in the last few decades, phar- 
maceutical companies all over the world have 
started to show renewed interest in plants. Since 
no more than an estimated ten percent of all 
plants in the rain forest have been studied for 
their healing properties, there is now a veritable 
hunting down of the flora (and insects) of this 
increasingly scarce biotope. Ethnobotanists are 
questioning local healers in ‘developing areas’ 
in the hope of acquiring a new series of active 
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plant ingredients. Moreover, the World Heath 
Organization (WHO) has asked developing coun- 
tries to compile a list of their own indigenous 
medicines, especially those involving the use of 
herbal medicine. This approach is also interest- 
ing for the West. A large-scale study of medici- 
nal plants traditionally used in developing areas 
will probably produce new materials which can 
be used as a medicine or as a basis for further 
pharmaceutical study. 

Plants from other regions too are being stud- 
ied for their medicinal value. Certain substances’ 
from species of Yew (Taxus sp.), for example, 
appear to be very promising regarding the fight 
against the most prevalent form’ of lung 


cancer,’ 


+ AND THE ANCIENT 
KNOWLEDGE OF NATURE... 
There are probably a number of things we can 
learn from the knowledge that was recorded in 
ancient herbals and has been lost over the cen- 
turies. This compendium therefore takes a close 
look at early medical applications of the ritual 
plants described, both in magical healing and in 
popular and herbal medicine. It is true” that ear- 
ly medicine never quite managed to free itself 
from its original, magical aura, and as a result 
has made a bizarre impression on modern, ra- 
tional man. At times the magical aspect has 
even completely superseded the medical. A 
good example of this is in the Mandrake (Man- 
dragora officinarum L.), the well-known (and effec- 
tive) anaesthetic use of whose root and berry” in 
Antiquity was surrounded by much magic’, and 
whose root during the Middle Ages came to be 
used for purely magical purposes, as an amulet 
for the acquisition of wealth, or to become invis- 
ible. The sale of these (imitation) mandrake 
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amulets continued in Germany until well into 
World War II! This is why it is a good idea to ex- 
amine the historical backgrounds of the (al- 
leged) medical use of a plant, and avoid throw- 
ing out the baby with the bathwater. The exam- 
ple of the Mandrake is not at all unique. Con- 
temporary scientific research has often shown 
that whether they were magical or not, ancient 
medicines sometimes contained highly effec- 
tive elements. Mesopotamian clay tablets men- 
tion the use of soothing Indian Hemp for bron- 
chitis, rheumatism and insomnia, and the an- 
cient Egyptians chewed a piece of willow bark to 
relieve fever and headaches.'' The Greek physi- 
clan Hippocrates (460-375 BC) also prescribed 
willow bark for rheumatic pains; indeed the ex- 
cellence of his advice became evident once again 
two thousand three hundred years later, for in 
the nineteenth century” salicylic acid was suc- 
cessfully isolated from willow bark;" this sub- 
stance has a palliative, antipyretic effect, and is 
nowadays commonly known as ‘aspirin’ (after: 
Aspirin® = acetyl salicylic acid). Now, in addition 
to Aspirin®, the chernically-related methyl salicy- 
late and salicylamide are used as soothing an- 
tipyretics. Phenylsalicylate (= salol) is used as a 
fungicidal remedy, and para-aminosalicylic acid 
is used to treat tuberculosis.’ In addition, as- 
pirin is said to have blood-diluting and cancer- 
inhibiting properties. The aspirin can therefore 
be regarded as a classic example of the bridge 
between the ancient knowledge of plants and 
modern pharmacology. One might however men- 
tion numerous other examples. 

Centuries before the coming of the white man, 
the Indians in the Andes used the bark of the 
Cinchona Tree as an antipyretic remedy. Later, 
the bark of the tree was used to produce qui- 
nine, which until recently was the only remedy 
against malaria known in the West. Another re- 
cent example of the forgotten knowledge of 
plants is the use of Hound's Tongue (Cynoglos- 
sum officinale L.) as a way of getting rid of rats. In 
the early nineteenth century, the captain of an 
English ship sailing to Cuba tried out the leaves 
of a plant quite unknown to him, in an attempt 
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to clear the ship of rats. When this remedy 
amazingly proved effective, the captain had this 
interesting plant identified and it turned out to 
be Hound's Tongue. Several articles written at 
the time described the intoxicating effect the 
plant had on the rats, but this knowledge was 
forgotten for many years until its rediscovery by 
a team of scientists at Cluj University in Roma- 
nia, The scientists isolated a narcotic nerve gas 
({consolidine) from the plant, which paralyses 
the rats once they have inhaled it (see also un- 
der: Mugwort). 

There are also instances of Western medicine 
being ignorant of the medical properties of 
plants we regard as weeds or herbs. A highly 
topical example of this is the use of an extract 
from the Annual Mugwort (Artemisia annua L.) 
for the prevention of malaria. According to a 
WHO report in 1994, its curative effect on 
malaria patients was better than that of classical 
remedies. It is worth mentioning that the 
Swedish botanist Linnaeus (1707-1778), the fa- 
ther’ of the modern nomenclature of animals 
and plants (including the Annual Mugwort), did 
indeed have this plant growing in his university 
botanical gardens in Uppsala (Sweden); while 
malaria’ still occurred in the area around Upp- 
sala in his day. In China however, the plant has 
already been in use for two thousand years 
against this disease, but classical Western 
medicine only learned about this about twenty 
years ago.” Finally, a close observation of the 
natural environment might also lead to the dis- 
covery of new medicines." 


«+. BUT VIGILANCE MUST BE 

MAINTAINED AT ALL TIMES! 
Nature is therefore being reinstated once again, 
and part of our present knowledge recorded or 
optimized. This trend is clearly reflected in the 
West-European market’? for herbs: during the 
1991-1997 period it evolved from a total turnover 
of 200 to 250 million Euro. In the first decade of 
the Third Millennium it is expected to be worth 
12-15 billion Euro per year worldwide. In some 
countries these treatments are bought by more 


than half the population, with the result that a 
third of all over-the-counter health products are 
herbal medicines.*” 

In the West, medicinal plants have made a 
comeback. This is an interesting development, 
but only if there is strict control on composition, 
quality, therapeutic effect and the toxicity of the 
medicines. Unfortunately the medical control of 
‘green medicines’ in the alternative circuit does 
not always apply, and too many pseudo- healing 
plants, which are ineffective or even dangerous,” 
find their way onto the market. In 1997, all sorts 
of ‘ecodrugs’ or pep drinks, possibly containing 
substances not as harmless as the users might 
think, were available to consumers in ‘smart- 
shops’. In 1992, seventy people in Belgium ex- 
perienced severe kidney problems after follow- 
ing a slimming course based on Chinese herbs. 
A number of victims have since died and the 
survivors are on the waiting list for a kidney 
transplant. The use of medicines in general, and 
of herbal medicine in particular, is therefore not 
a simple matter. The Latin word potio clearly in- 
dicates the thin line separating healing and poi- 
soning, for it means ‘medicine’ as well as ‘poi- 
son’. Gypsies too have only one word for me- 
dicine, poison and medicinal herb.** Experi- 
menting with medicines as well as with plants is 
always risky. Readers are strongly advised against 
practising self-medication based on the healing 
properties mentioned in this compendium. 
Medical supervision is always necessary! We 
have yet to mention the quacks, a group of peo- 
ple it seems impossible to eradicate. In July 
1991 Bobby A., a medicine man from Elbergen 
{in the Netherlands), was sentenced to one anda 
half years’ imprisonment for selling sherry, 
coloured with chlorophyll, as a miracle drug for 
more than six hundred guilders a bottle.’ Peo- 
ple should be warned about quackery. 
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Herbal medicine has always existed in develop- 
ing countries. The World Health Organization es- 
timated that in 1990 about eighty percent of the 
five billion inhabitants make use of the (cheaper) 
traditional herbal medicine. It has therefore de- 
cided to encourage the cultivation of medicinal 
plants in developing countries and to apply mod 
ern techniques to improve the healing power of 
these plants (De Linesco en de scheikunde der na- 
tuurprodukten. In: Unesco Koener 77,1979, p. 19). 
Estimates vary from forty to sixty percent. 
Components of the Opium Poppy are used in the 
preparation of more than four hundred medicines 
(Anonymous, 1979, p. 379). 

Estimated to be between 150 and 250 million 
Euro. 

Docetaxel or taxotere from the European Yew 
(Taxus beccata L.) and taxol from the Pacific Yew 
(Taxus brevifolia L.) (Taxol: the first of the taxanes, 
an important new class of antiturmour agents. In: 
Seminars in Oncology, 1992, vol. 19, 0"6, pp. 646- 
662). 

Non-small-cell lung cancer. 

Tree of hope and conflict. In: People Weekly (12-08- 
1991): pp. 60-63; Scientists mobilize to increase 
supply of anticancer drug Taxol. In: Chemical af En- 
gineering News (Sept. 2), 1991, pp. 11-18. 

And to a certain extent still occasionally today. 
Referred ta as ‘love apple’. 

For exarnple, the root had to be pulled out in a 
very special magical way by a black dog tied to the 
plant. This had to be done at night. All those pre- 
sent at the operation had to plug their ears, for 
when it was pulled out, the plant uttered such a 
terrible cry that anyone who heard it would drop 
dead on the spot. 

Anonymous (1979): pp. 10-11; Peeters, G. (1991): 
Medicijnen met cen luchtje, In; Kijk 11, pp. 56-99. 

In 1829 the French pharmacist Pierre-Joseph Le- 
roux (1795-1870) isolated a substance from willow 
bark which he then called salicine (after the Latin 
generic name of the Willow: Salix). Shortly after- 
wards the Swiss pharmacist of Bern, Johann Pa- 
genstecher isolated a substance from the flowers. 
of the Meadowsweet (Filipendula ulmana L.) which 
closely resembled salicin: methyl salicylate. In 
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1874 Hermann Kolbe (1818-183.4) chemically pro- 
duced the sodium salt of salicylic acid with the 
Same antipyretic, palliative effect, especially with 
regard to rheumatism; the substance did cause 
stomach complaints, however. In 1899 the Bayer 
factories finally produced acetyl salicylate. This 
was given the trade name Aspirin® (the stem, spir, 
refers to the Spirea plant from which methyl sali- 
cylate was isolated). Aspirin® became a huge seller. 
The White Willow as much as 11.9 % and the Pur- 
ple Willow even more. 

Anonymous (1982a): p. 20. 

Hence the abbreviation ‘L." at the end of the sci- 
entific generic name of many species of plants 
and anirnals. 

In addition to the tropics, malaria was found in 
many West-European countries including Swe- 
den, the Netherlands, Flanders (marsh fever) and 
Italy (the name maolana derives from the Italian 
mal ana, meaning ‘bad air’). By effective control 
of the mosquito that carries the malaria parasite, 
this is no longer the case (although nowadays 
there is talk of ‘airport malaria’ caused by the bite 
of the tropical Anopheles mosquito which is flown 
abroad from its native region quite by chance). 
For a good overview of a combination of ancient 
herbal knowledge and modern research in China, 
see Wei Wen (1979): China: duizendjarige traditie 
en modern onderzoek. In: Unesco Koerier 77, 1979, 
pp. 25-27. 

For example, research showing that very little 
grass grows under Pines has lead to the develop- 
ment of a new medicine for blood circulation 
based on a pine-needle extract (Winesco Koener 77, 
1979. Pp. 14-16). 

The West-European market for medicinal herbs 
(especially France and Germany) was estimated 
at 250 million Euro, and that for homeopathic 
products (often derived from plants) at 360 mil- 
lion Euro, in 1997. The total market for natural 
products in 1997 was no less than 1,490 million 
Euro (source: Frost & Sullivan), 

Abdulla, 5. (2001): Phytotherapy — good science or 
big business? In: Nature 13/11/2001 -science up- 
date. 

Such as laxative herb teas for slimming, or the 
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natural logtrle or the so called ‘vitamin B-19', 
which was recommended as an anti-cancer rem: 
edy, but is in fact a mixture of apricot and peach 
pips containing a high level of toxic prussic acid, 
and consequently responsible for cases of fatal 
poisoning. 

Anonymous (1979): p. 371. 

Peeters, G. (1991): Medicijnen met een luchije. In: 
Kijk (11), pp. 56-59. 


SYMBOLIC 
AND RITUAL 
HERBS 


AMARANTH 


'... To the ground 
With solemn adoration down they cast 
Their crowns inwove with Amaranth and gold, 
Immortal Amaranth, a flower which once 
In paradise, fast by the tree of life, 
Began to bloom..." 

From Paradise Lost, John Milton (1608-1674) 


Latin: Amaranthus sp. 


English: Amaranth; Flower Amour, Red Cocks- 
comb, Velvet Flower. 

French: Amarante; Cordeliére, Fleur d'Amour, 
Ourméou, Passe Velours. 

German: Amarant(h); Blume der Liebhaber, 
Blutkraut, Floramor, Fuchschwanz(pras), Sam- 
metblume, Samtblume, Tausendschon. 

Dutch: Amarant; Fluweelbloem, Fluweele Bloem, 
Kattestaart, Mater. 


HABITAT 

The Amaranth genus covers more than sixty 
species, growing most abundantly in the trop- 
ics, especially in tropical America, but not so 
plentifully in cold countries. Some are grown 
for their brightly-coloured leaf, others for their 
paniculate inflorescences. Many species are 
widely distributed as pernicious weeds (Pig- 
weeds). 


DESCRIPTION 
Amaranths are tender, erect annuals. The 
leaves are long (from 5 to 16 cm) or oval usually 
with non-indented edges; they start out green 
or dark red and change to bright yellow, orange 
or florescent pink at the tops. The pretty tassels 
of flowers may be wine-red or chartreuse; they 
last a long time. The flowers may be male or fe- 
male or contain both types of reproductive 
structures, Several leaf-like bracts (sometimes 
45 cm and longer) are present below each flow- 
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er. The ornamental Pendant Amaranth, Love- 
lies-bleeding or Tassel Flower (Amaranthus 
caudatus L.) develops long, overhanging, violet 
tails (45 cm and more) on a reddish, somewhat 
angular stem (c. 1 meter high). The Tampala, 
Chinese Spinach, Hinn Choy or Joseph's Coat 
(Amaranthus tricolor L., syn. Amaranthus melan- 
cholicus L., syn. Amaranthus gangeticus L.) has 
erect, thick, bristly, deep red inflorescences (15 
cm and higher). This is an old and widely dis- 
tributed annual with many selections; some are 
grown for grain, some for their edible leaves 
(‘spinach’) and flower buds, others for decora- 
tion. The Blero Spinach, Calaloo, Calalu or 
Prickly” Amaranth (Amaranthus spinosus L.), is 
a weed that develops thorns. Height: 0.6-2.5 m. 
(Fig. 7; Pls. 6-7) 


THE AMARANTH IN RITUALS, 
MYTHOLOGY AND WORSHIP 

To the Ancient Greeks and Romans, the Ama- 
ranth was a sacred plant. To avert defamation 
and slander, the poets had to wear a garland of 
these plants.’ Amaranths were also used to deco- 
rate graves, and wreaths of Amaranth were 
hung from the temples of various gods.* These 
uses can be explained by the fact that Ama- 
ranths do not wilt and they retain their form and 
colour when dried.) Homer (c. 800-? c. 750 BC) 
writes that, at the burial of Achilles, the Thessa- 
lonians crowned their heads with Amaranth 
and decorated his grave with the same plant.® 
The Greek theologian Clemens Alexandrinus (c. 
150-214 AD) cautioned the Christians to steer 
clear of pagan idolatry and the use of Amaranth. 
He said that an amarante (= everlasting) crown 
was reserved for all who obeyed God, which was 
why St Peter called this crown a ‘Heavenly 
Crown’.’ 

Apparently, like so many other pagan cus- 
torns, the use of Amaranth became Christian- 
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Fig. 7. Pigweed. 1 = flowering branch; 2 = seed. 
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ized. There is a species of Amaranth (Amaran- 
thus S procumbens L.) that i le dedicated to St Cyria- 
cus®, whose feast-day” is 8 August.'" Ina poetry 
competition (Jeux jflorauc) | in Toulouse, a golden 
Amaranth is awarded (19 century) as the prize 
for the most beautiful poem in honour of Our 
Lady." 

The Aztecs used the seeds (quinoa) of the 
Pendant Amaranth (quihuicha) for a variety of 
purposes, including religious ceremonies. ~ 


THE AMARANTH IN SYMBOLISM 
The Greek amaranthos means ‘not wilting’."? To 
the Greeks, the plant was a symbol of friend- 
ship.'4 However, the plant often stands for im- 
mortality (because it retains its form and colour 
when dried); sometimes, the Amaranth also 
refers to undying love." Until the late Middle 
Ages, amaranth garlands were often used in 
honour of kings and princes.’ ° Queen Christina 
of Sweden (1632-1654) founded the Amaranth 
Order of Knights. The insignia of the order is a 
gold medal decorated with an enamelled Ama- 
ranth. The Italian motto reads: ‘Dolce nella 


memoria,’ (‘In sweet memory.')'” 


The Amaranth in art 
In Christian iconography, the Amaranth is one 
of the symbols of immortality,” 


The Amaranth in the language of flowers 

Ina bouquet, the Amaranth refers to immortali- 
ty, but especially to everlasting love.'? Another 
source says that, in the language of flowers, the 
Amaranth refers to a broken heart: ‘Your rejec- 
tion robs life ofall meaning."*° 


The Amaranth in magic and popular beliefs 

The Elizabethans steeped Amaranthus flowers 
in water for an hour, and the ‘red wine’ this re- 
sulted in was used to deceive the feverish or 
drunkards who wanted to break their habit. If 
Prince's Feather (Amaranthus hypochondniacus 
L.) was pulled up by the roots on a Friday at full 
moon, and then worn on the breast, it made the 
wearer bullet-proof.”' 
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The Amaranth in herbalism and medicine 

In Ethiopia, the seeds of the Pendant Amaranth 
are eaten to rid oneself of tapeworms.” In his 
Herball (1636) the English herbalist John Ger- 
ard calls the Amaranth” ‘Floure-gentle"*. On its 
curative qualities, he has the following to say: ‘It 
is reported they stop all kindes of bleeding: which is 
not manifest by any apparent quality in them, ex- 
cept peradventure by the colour onely that the red 
eares have: for some are of opinion, that all red 
things stanch bleeding in any part of the body: be- 
cause some of red colour do stop bloud,'’ However, 
he adds: ‘But Galen, lib. 2 a& 4 de simpl. Facult, 
plainly sheweth, that there can be no certainty gath- 
ered from the colours, touching the vertues of simple 
and compound medicines: wherefore they are ill per- 
suaded, that thinke the floure Gentle to stanch 
bleeding, because of the colour onely, if they had no 
other reason to induce them thereto,” 


In his Complete Herbal and English Physician En- 
larged (1653), Nicholas Culpeper lists a number of 
medicinal properties of the Amaranth, even 
though he knows that his contemporaries (‘mod- 
em writers’) do not agree. In fact, he refutes their 
arguments. He writes: ‘It is under the dominion of 
Satum, and is an excellent qualifier of the unruly ac- 
tions and passions of Venus, though Mars also should 
join with her. The flowers, dried and beaten into pow- 
der, stop the terms in women, and so do almost all oth- 
er red things, And by the icon, or image of every herb, 
the ancients at first found out their virtues. Modern 
writers laugh at them for it; but | wonder in my heart, 
how the virtues of herbs came at first to be known, if 
not by their signatures; the moderns have them from 
the writings of the ancients; the ancients had no writ- 
ings to have them from: but to proceed. The flowers 
stop all fluxes of blood; whether in man or woman, 
bleeding either at the nose or wound. There is also a 
sort of Amaranthus that bears a white flower, which 
stops the whites in women, and the running of the 
reins in men, and is a most gallant antivenereal, and 


a singular remedy for French pox. a 


Modern herbal medicine still ascribes medici- 
nal properties to the Amaranth. Some species 


are mildly astringent, while others are di- 
aphoretics and diuretics, and a few are tonics 
and stimulants. 

One favourite garden plant, Love-lies-bleed- 
ing, a native of Africa and Java, is thought to be 
astringent, and in some cases a decoction of the 
flowers has been given for spitting blood and var- 
ious types of haemorrhage. It is reputed to be so 
active that it can be used in cases of menorrhagia. 
It has also been used as an anthelmintic, as have 
several other species belonging to the closely al- 
lied genus Aeva, which are natives of India. 

Amaranthus spinosus L. and Amaranthus cam- 
pestris Willd. are among many plants used in In- 
dia as diuretics. Amaranthus oleraceus L. is used 
there against diarrhoea and menstrual disorders 
and the young leaves and shoots are considered 
an edible vegetable, similar to spinach. The 
Tropical Amaranth (Amaranthus polpgonoides 
L.), is a common garden weed in India but is 
considered so nutritional that it is prescribed for 
convalescents in preference to any other food.*’ 


THE AMARANTH IN INDUSTRY, 

AGRICULTURE AND CRAFTS 
The Pendant Amaranth is a very old cultivar that 
used to be grown as a vegetable and for its nutri- 
tious seeds, by the Aztecs among others. In Pe- 
ru, the plant is even known as ‘Inca grain’; the 
protein-rich seeds, quinoa””, are still frequently 
eaten there”?, eg. in soups. Purple Amaranth 
(Amaranthus lividus L) too has been cultivated 
since ancient times and was already consumed 
as a vegetable in Europe before the Christian 
era.” The Amaranthus leucocarpus 5. Wats. was 
very often grown as a cereal in pre-Columbian 
times in Mexico and Guatemala.” The ground 
seeds of the African Pigweed, or Wild Beet 
(Amaranthus hybridus L., Fig. 7) are also used as 
an edible flour.” Many other Amaranth varieties 


are grown for food in poorer regions.” 


THE AMARANTH IN THE HOME, 
GARDEN AND KITCHEN 
The Pendant Amaranth already graced the gar- 
dens of our ancestors. In Central Europe, the 
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leaves of the Pigweed are used in the kitchen."* 
The Tampala or Joseph's Coat has a high vita- 
min C content and is eaten as leafy greens" by 
the native American Indians and the Chinese, It 
is known that, although no members of this 
genus are known to be poisonous, they do con- 
centrate nitrates in their leaves, especially when 
cultivated on nitrogen-rich soils. This is particu- 
larly evident where chemical fertilizers are used. 
Nitrates are blamed for stomach cancers, blue 
babies and various other health problems. 5o it 
is not advisable to eat this plant unless it is 


grown organically.*° 
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As mentioned in Powell, C. (1977): p. 32; as stat- 
edon: 
www.aboutflowers.org/loveliesbleedi_vxbk.htm. 
However, there is also a thornless variety (Heyne, 
K., 1950, Pp. 605). 

Virgil (7o-19 BC): ‘... boceare frontern cingite...' 
(Eclogues 7, 27-28) (‘Bind my brow with fox- 
glowe...') The Latin baccar means either ‘valerian’ 
or ‘foxglove'. De Gubernatis considers this plant 
to be an Amaranth (De Gubernatis, A., 1882, p. 10). 
De Gubernatis, A. (1882): p. 10; Munting, A. 
(1696): pp. 321-322. 

According to testimonials by Hesychius, Pliny 
the Elder and Artemidorus, as mentioned in 
Munting, A. (1696): pp. 921-392:2. 

Thiselton-Dyer, T. (1884): p. 4; Qomen, A. (1885): 
pp. 36-37. 

Munting, A. (1696): pp. 321-322. 

2-2 305. 

In the Catholic Church; in the Orthodox Church, 
it falls on 7" July (www.heiligenlexikon.de). 
Reinsberg-Ddringsfeld, ©., Baron de (1861): p. 85. 
Oomen, A. (1885): pp. 36-37; Powell, C. (razz): 
P. 33. 

Anoniem (1972-1977); De Wit, H. (1965): pp. 229. 
230. 

Dodoens, R. (1644); Whittick, A. (1960): p. 131; 
Powell, C. (1977): p. 30. 

De Gubernatis, A. (1282): p. 10. 

Oomen, A. (1885): pp. 36-97; Cumps, L. (1981): 
p. 19. 

As mentioned in Munting, A. (1696): pp. 321-322. 
Oomen, A. (1885): pp. 36-37; Powell, C. (1977): 
Pp. 32. 

Leopold, 8. (1937): p.1"3; Réau, L. (1955): p. 134. 
Ingram, |. (5.d.): p. 355; Powell, C. (1977): pp. 30-31. 
Conway, D. (1974): p. 85. 

Baker, M. (1996): p. 12. 

De Wit, H. (1965): pp. 229-230. 

John Gerard called the ‘Purple Floure-gentle’ 
Amaranthus purpureus (Gerard, |., 1636, p. 70). 
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‘Coy anemone, that ne'er uncloses 
Her lips until they're blown on by the wind." 
Horace Smith (1779-1849)' 


Latin: Anemone sp. 


English: Anemone; Anemony, Emony, Pasque 
Flower, Windflower. 

French: Anémone; Herbe au Vent, Herbe du 
Vent, Tournemidi. 

German: Anemone; Kiichenschelle, Osterblume, 
Windblume, Windréschen, Windréslein. 

Dutch: Anemoon; Achterumkiekertjes’, Ane- 
monie, Anemoning, Cruydeken des Windts’, 
Windbloem, Windroos, Windtcruydt. 


HABITAT 

The Anemone genus comprises more than a 
hundred and fifty species, which mainly grow in 
the Northern Temperate Zone: North America, 
Europe, the Mediterranean and Asia. In addi- 
tion to the Wood Anemone (Anemone nemorosa 
L.) and the Pasque Flower’, Easter Flower or 
Dane's Blood (Anemone pulsatilla L., syn, Pul- 
satilla vulgaris Mill), other Anemones grow in 
the wild in Europe, including the Yellow Ane- 
mone (Anemone ranunculoides L.). Moreover, 
many Anemones are cultivated as ornamental 
plants, usually as rock plants or as cut flowers. 


DESCRIPTION 

Anemones are perennial herbs, which grow 
from tubers. Their attractive, parsley-like leaves 
are lobed or divided. The ornate parts of their 
poppy- or daisy-like flowers have no true petals 
{or else they are greatly reduced): these are re- 
placed by (5-20) sepals. The single or double 
flowers are white, yellow, rose, pink, with varied 
shades of blues and purples. Anemones do not 
generally produce nectar, but most produce a lot 
of pollen, which is gathered by insects. 
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Latin: Anemone nemorosa L. 


English: Wood Anemone; Bow Bells, Cowslip, 
Cuckoo-flower, Darn-grass, Drops of Snow, En- 
emy, Gowslip, Granny's Nightcap, Lady's Night- 
cap, Low Anemone, Mayflower, Moonflower, 
Neminies, Small Fox, Smell Foxes, Soldiers, 
Thunderbolt’, Wild Anemony, Wild Cucumber, 
Wild Jessamine, Wind-anemone, Wind-flower, 
Wood Anemony, Wood Crowfoot®. 

French: Anémone des Bois; Anémone Némo- 
rale, Anémone Sylvie, Bassin(et) Blanc, Bassin(et) 
Purpurin, Casse-verres, Claquets, Cloche(tte), 
Coquelourde, Coqueret Blanc, Coucou’, Demoi- 
selle, Fausse Anémone, Fleur des Dames, Fleur 
de Paques, Fleur du Vendredi-Saint, Fleurs aux 
Cocus, Grenouilette Blanche, Herbe au Vent, 
Jeannette, Paquerette, Paquette, Pormmerole, Prin- 
taniére des Foréts, Renoncule des Bois, Risoletta, 
Sanguinaire, Senic, Silvie, Sylvie, Tournemidi. 
German: Buschwindréschen; Aprilblume, April- 
enhahnenfuss, Augenblume, Auge(n)wurz, Bett- 
saichern, Buschanemone, Buschveilchen, Busch- 
windblume, Eierbluome, Gansbliimli, Geiss- 
blumen, Gockeler, Hahne(n)fiissel, Haselblume, 
Katzenblume, Kuckuck(s)blume®, Marzblume, 
Osterblume, Wald Anemone, Waldhahnenfuss, 
Wasserblume, Waldwindblume, Weisse Ane- 
mone, Weisse Osterblume, Weisser Ranunkel’, 
Weisses Windréschen, Zegenblaume. 

Dutch: Bosanemoon; Anemonie, Bos(ch)bloem, 
Bos(ch)hanevoet, Bosranonkel, Boswindbloem, 
Duivelsbeet, Duivelsbloem, Duivelsklauwen, 
Gemene Windroos, Hoanepoat, Kleine Ane- 
mone, Koekoeksbléme, Koekoekskruid'”, Kwa- 
oogenbloem, Luisbloem, Melkbloem, Melkwor- 
tel, Puit(e}bloem, Rappebloem, Rappekruid, 
Vijfde Anemone, Wendroze, Wertenbloem, Wild 
Vuurkruid, Windbloem, Windkruid, Windroos, 
Wit Woudthaenken, Witte Boterbloem'', Worten- 
bloem, Woudwilde, Wrettenbloem. 
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Fig. & Wood Anernone. 1 = flowering branch with rhizome; 2 = flower; 3 = fruits (achenes); 4 = seed. 
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HABITAT 

The Wood Anemone is found throughout Eu- 
rope (except in the Arctic regions) and in East 
and North-East Asia. In Western Europe, the 
herb generally grows in richer, moist deciduous 
or mixed woods or in places that have recently 
been deforested, as well as under hedgerows 
and in moist pastures. 


DESCRIPTION 

The Wood Anemone is a perennial herb with a 
long, tough, creeping rootstock, running just 
below the surface, allowing the formation of 
large colonies in the moist soil of woods and 
thickets. The star-like flowers (1.5-4 cm) rise di- 
rectly from the rootstock on separate un- 
branched stems. The flower is formed by (5)6- 

7(9) petals, usually white on the upper surfaces 
and pale rose-coloured beneath (sometimes pale 
blue). Below each flower is a whorl of three leaf- 
like bracts, often so deeply divided as to appear 
more than three in number and very similar to 
the true deeply-cut leaves, developing on the 
ground. Head of achenes nodding. The Wood 
Anemone is a nectar plant for honeybees and 
solitary bees. Height: 0.1-0.25 m. (Fig. 8; Pls. 8-9) 


THEANEMONE IN RITUALS, 

MYTHOLOGY AND WORSHIP 
In Antiquity, there were various myths that told 
of the origin of the Anemone. One stated that 
the plant grew from the tears of Aphrodite’) 
Venus or from the blood of her lover, Adonis'*."3 
When Adonis was killed by a bear on Mount 
Lebanon, Aphrodite changed him into an Ane- 
mone. © According to other myths, both Roses 
and Anemones sprang from the blood of Ado- 
nis, and the Rose thus became the symbol of 
love.” Other sources say Anemone was the 
name of a nymph who was loved by Zephyrus, 
the West Wind. His jealous wilte, Flora, changed 
the nymph into a (Wood) Anemone.’ * She trem- 
bles at the slightest breath of air, because then 
Zephyrus is with her. Zephyrus once left her in 
the care of Boreas, the North Wind, but he blew 
her leaves away.” 
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The short life of the Anemone was compared 
to that of Adonis and was a source of inspiration 
for the poets. For instance, the Roman poet 
Ovid (43 BC-18 AD) wrote the following about 
the plant (translation): ‘But this new flower offers 
a short-lived joy, because, fragile of build and vul- 
nerable by its light weight, it is broken by the wind, 
to which it also owes its name: wind rose."*° 


The Anemone is also identified with another 
plant, the (Summer) Pheasant’s Eye (Adonis aes- 
tivalis L.). The latter is not claimed to have arisen 
from the blood of Adonis, but is the flower into 
which Myrrha™ , chased by her father, metamor- 
phosed. The Pheasant’s Eye is said to have been 
the cradle of Adonis.** 

In the Bible, ‘lilies’ are mentioned in several 
places (eg. in Matth. G: 28 and Luke 12: 27); 
scholars suppose that this refers to the Poppy- 
flowered Anemone (Anemone coronaria L.; Fig. 
g). because this plant grows in large numbers in 
the area of ancient Palestine and even colours 
the whole landscape purple when in bloom.” 

In Christianity, Anemones have not been 
cast in any special ritual role, except for a few 
species that are dedicated to saints. The Wood 
Anemone, for instance, is dedicated to St Aibert™? 
and St Hermann joseph’. *3 both of whom have 
their feast-day on 7" April. 26 The Poppy-flowered 
Anemone is dedicated to St Anthony the Abbot’, 
who is celebrated on vi January (Twelfth Night, 
Old Style)." 


THE ANEMONE IN SYMBOLISM 
Every year, Anemones herald spring, but they 
disappear soon afterwards. To the Greeks, then, 
they symbolized transitory youth and an early 
death.*? But the Anemone also stood for the fast- 
drying tears of women. This symbolism is based 
on the fact that, in the myth of the origin of the 
Anemone, Aphrodite/Venus, in spite of her 
great sorrow at the death of Adonis, gives her- 
self, shortly afterwards, to Anchises*’, a legendary 
Trojan king. From their love, Aeneas’ was born. 

According to the Egyptians, the Anemone 
was a symbol of illness**, probably because it 
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| Fig. 9. Poppy-Flowered Anemone. The biblical ‘lilies’ 
| are associated with this plant. 


contains irritants. In some regions, in fact, peo- 
ple were greatly prejudiced against the Ane- 
mone. It was claimed that whoever breathed its 
air would become seriously ill.? 


The Anemone in art 

In iconography, the Anemone is a symbol of de- 
votion and expectation (of the approaching sum- 
mer).** Besides being the classic pagan symbol 
of death and sorrow, it also appears in Christian 
art as a reference to illness. For instance, the 
Anemone figures in crucifixion scenes and in 
connection with the Virgin Mary, do express her 
sorrow. In these instances, the red spots on the 
petals stand for the blood of Christ, as it was be- 
lieved that the Anemone had sprouted on Gol- 
gotha on the eve of the Crucifixion. The tnlobed 
leaves of the Anemone also used to be read as a 
symbol of the Holy Trinity.”* 
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In poetry, the myth of the origin of the Ane- 
mone inspired many an Antique poet, including 
Bion of Smyrna (a™ century BC) and Ovid (43 
BC-18 AD).2° 


The Anemone as an emblem 

The motto ‘ Brevis est usus’, placed under an Ane- 
mone, refers to transient beauty.’ The Pasque 
Flower is the national flower of the Canadian 
state of Manitoba. Anemones are the national 
flowers of Denmark.** 


The Anemone in the language of flowers 

In the language of flowers, the Wood Anemone 
stands for rejection: ‘I no longer love you.'?? The 
Anemone also indicates lost hope and renuncia- 
tion.*” 


THE ANEMONE IN MAGIC 

AND POPULAR BELIEFS 
The Wood Anemone as a devil's plant 
The Wood Anemone was considered a devil's 
plant. The Flemish and Dutch popular names 
Duivelsbeet (devil's bite). Duivelsbloem (devil's 
flower) and Duivelsklauwen (devil's claws) still 
refer to this popular belief. The reason for this 
probably lies in the fact that the plant contains a 
poison’ that irritates the skin and mucous 
membranes of humans and animals. The poi- 
sonous Pasque Flower** too was considered a 
devil's herb.*? 

In Silesia, it is believed (1941) that one's eyes 
become inflamed if one gets too close to the 
flower. That is why the Wood Anemone was 
called Augenwurz (eye herb) by ancient German 
herbalists“, and Oogenbldme (eye flower) in East 
Friesland (the Netherlands, 1881).*? In the re- 
gion of Mechelen (Malines, Belgium), its popular 
name is Kuviogenbloem (bad-for-the-eyes flow- 
er).*° This popular belief is not really imaginary, 
because the plant does in fact contain an irritat- 
ing juice that may cause the eye to become in- 
flamed when it comes into contact with it.” As 
people believed that thunder and lightning were 
caused by witches (the handmaidens of the Dev- 
il), the following piece of folklore from Stanton 


(Staffordshire, England) makes sense. It was ab- 
solutely forbidden to pick this flower, and if one 
did, a thunderstorm would undoubtedly follow. 
Wearing a Wood Anemone in the buttonhole 
was thought to bring bad luck.** The popular En- 
plish name of ‘Thunderbolt’ still refers to this 
old belief. In Middle Franconia (Germany) too, 
people did not dare bring the flower into the 
house for fear of being struck by lightning; in 
the region of Merkendorf, it is also called Blitz- 
blimchen (lightning Hower). The same connec- 
tion was made with other spring flowers.*? 


The Wood Anemone as a magical plant 
The plant has the reputation of being able to 
ward off witches, and it is therefore hung (1938) 
from stable doors to protect the cattle against all 
kinds of calamity. The German popular name of 
Hexenblumen (witches’ flowers) in fact points to 
this age-old custom.” The Wood Anemone also 
served as an amulet to ward off sorcery.” 
William Shakespeare (1564-1616) knew about 
the Anemone’s reputation for sorcery, as he al- 
ludes to it in Act Two of his A Midsummer 
Night's Dream (1595/1596): Oberon orders Puck 
to squeeze the juice of an Anemone on the eyes 
of the sleeping Titania, so that, when she wakes 
up, she will fall in love with the first creature she 
sets eyes on.” 


The Wood Anemone as a plant of misfortune 

One can safely pick (1938) the Wood Anemone, 
but one should never take it home, because then 
one of the house's inhabitants will die within 
the year. Perhaps the white flowers remind peo- 
ple of a shroud. In Iglau®} (Moravia), the plant is 
called Toten-Bliiml (ower of the dead) and in 
North Bohemia, Sterbgldckel (death bell). 


The Wood Anemone in magical healing 

According to old English, Danish and North 
German folklore, eating the first three Wood 
Anemones one sees in spring would protect one 
all year from ague and fever. This popular cus- 
tom is based on the idea that, by eating the first 
spring flowers, one ingests their vegetative 
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force, making one immune against colds and 
fever. This belief was already common among 
Antique scholars.” The Roman encyclopaedist 
Pliny the Elder, in his Naturalis historia (7 AD), 
writes the following about the magical use of 
the Poppy-lowered Anemone (translation): ‘The 
Magicians have attributed to the anemones a kind 
of mystic potency, recommending that the plant 
which is seen first should be taken up that pear with 
the utterance that it is being gathered as a remedy 
for tertian and quartian ; after this the blos- 
soms must he wrapped up’ in a red rag and kept in 
the shade, and so be used, should occasion rise, as 
an amulet." An example of this in England was 
that the year’s first Anemone was to be picked 
with great reverence and the words ‘Anemone, | 
gather thee for a remedy against all diseases’, after 
which it was to be stored until illness threat- 
ened.™ 


THE ANEMONE IN LEGENDS, 
SAGAS AND FAIRYTALES 

In Vollezeele (Belgium), the plant is called 
(192.4) a Duivelsbloem (devil's flower); of its pe- 
culiarly-shaped rootstock, it is said that it was 
bitten off by the Devil himself.°? There is a Flem- 
ish fairytale that tells of the origin of the Wood 
Anemone (translation): ‘When all had been done, 
the Virgin Mary could not endure it any longer, be- 
cause never before had any mother in the world 
lived through such agonies. She threw herself to the 
ground and wept and wept. It was the sorrow of the 
entire world, of everything that had already been 
and was still to be, that she wept for. And the next 
day, in the place where the Holy Mother had shed 
her tears, hundreds of white Wood Anemones flow- 
ered, And in memory of the tears that Mary shed 
then, one now sees, around Good Friday, the Wood 
Anemones in flower everywhere, along every lane 
and road.’°° 

Another popular religious story explains why 
the Anemone flowers in spring. At the time of 
the Creation, every plant was digging a hole for 
itself in which to keep its drinking water. Only 
the Anemone did not join in. She lazily lay her- 
self down and thought: ‘Why should | do as the 
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others? Why should I go and make my white dress 
dirty for a stupid waterhole?’ Later that afternoon, 
Adam did his rounds through the garden and 
saw, to his surprise, that the Anemone hadn't 
lifted a finger, whereas all the other plants had 
nearly finished digging their holes. ‘Why haven't 
you dug a hole?’, Adam asked her, in surprise. 
“Why should J get dirt on my beautiful dress? It’s 
clean and spotless now’, she answered. That made 
Adam very angry and he spoke: ‘Henceforth, Ane- 
mone, you will not wear a dress in summer, That is 
your punishment for your pride and laziness.’ And 
that is why the Wood Anemone flowers only in 
springtime." 

A legend tells how Bishop Umberto of Pisa 
addressed the sailors just before they embarked 
on their Crusade to the Holy Land. He asked 
them to use soil from the Holy Land for the bal- 
last of their ship on their return and not the usu- 
al dune sand. Once the Crusaders had returned, 
this soil was spread on the graveyard, and to ev- 
eryone’s surprise, the graves were covered with 
Anemones the next year." Here, the symbolic 
connection of the Anemone with death is clear. 
Like Daneweed (Sambucus ebulus L), Pasque 
Flower or Dane's Blood only appears where the 
blood of Danish invaders was spilled, such as 
the downland boundary of Hampshire and Berk- 
shire (England), where King Alfred (871-899) 
fought them. The opposite view is held with re- 
gard to Blewbury Downs (Oxfordshire), where 
they are said to grow where Saxon blood 
flowed, °4 


THE ANEMONE IN HERBALISM 

AND MEDICINE 
As early as Antiquity, the Wood Anemone was 
recommended, e.g. by Dioscorides (c. 50 AD)", 
Pliny the Elder (77 AD) and Galen (129-c. 199)°° 
as a remedy for eye diseases, headaches and in- 
flammations, womb complaints and breastfeed- 
ing problems.”” In the Renaissance, the medical 
use of Anemones had become restricted to ex- 
ternal uses on account of their caustic effect on 
the skin. For example, the Flemish herbalist 
Rembert Dodoens (Dodonaeus) still writes, in 
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his herbal of 1544, that the Anemone is good for 
ulcerated nails and that the flowers and the root, 
boiled in vinegar, make a useful mouthwash."* 
The posthumous 1644 edition of Dodoens's 
herbal says that the Keukenschelle®® causes blis- 
ters on the skin.”” 

John Gerard describes in his Herball (1636) 
three species of Anemones, but all he has to say 
about their properties is that: ‘All the kinds of 
Anemones are sharp, biting the tongue, and of bind- 
ing facultie,'”" 

On the other hand, Nicholas Culpeper, in his 
Complete Herbal and English Physician Enlarged 
(1653), does give a number of medical applica- 
tions of Anemones: ‘/t's under the dominion of 
Mars, being supposed to be a kind of Crow-foot. The 
leaves provoke the terms mightily, being boiled and 
the decoction drank. The body being bathed with the 
decoction of them, cures the leprosy. The leaves be- 
ing stamped and the juice snuffed up in the nose, 
purges the head mightily; so does the root, being 
chewed in the mouth, for it procures much spitting, 
and brings away many watery and phlegmatic hu- 
mours, and is therefore excellent for the lethargy. 
And when all is done, let physicians prate what they 
please, all the pills in the mouth, Being made into 
an ointment, and the eye-lids anointed with it, it 
helps inflammations of the eyes, whereby it is palpa- 
ble, that every stronger draws its weaker like. The 
same ointment is excellently good to cleanse malig- 
nant and corroding ulcers.’”* 

The Dutchman Abraham Munting quite right- 
ly advises against the internal use of Anemones 
in his herbal of 1696 (translation): ‘Anemone ts 
hot and scorching up to the third degree; it is also 
sharp and of a stinging nature. It is therefore better 
to use the Anemone externally than internally.’ 
The people were only to aware of the plant's irri- 
tating propertes and called the inflammation of 
the skin caused by the Wood Anemone, ‘wild 
fire’, which explains the Flemish popular name 
Wild Vuurkruid (wild fire herb). Other popular 
names such as Rappekruid and Rappebloem 
(rappe is a pustular skin disease), Kuioogen- 
bloem (bad-for-the-eyes flower) and Wertenbloem, 
Wortenbloem or Wrettenbloem (wert, wort and wret 


all mean ‘wart') are also based on the contact 
dermatitis which this plant causes. Presumably, 
the same is true of some of its other names, 
such as Duivelsheet (devil's bite) and Duivels- 
klauw (devil's claw).’* 

The fresh leaves and the sap of the Wood Ane- 
mone do in fact contain irritating and antibiotic 
substances (ranunculin and protoanemonin). 
By drying or heating, however, these are con- 
verted into the harmless anemonin and further 
into anemonic acid.”? It is therefore safe to em- 
ploy dried plants for medicinal uses. In popular 
medicine, the fresh Wood Anemone is never- 
theless used for arthritis, pleurisy and bronchi- 
tis (in children).”” Leaves of the Wood Anemone 
are placed (1933) on scabious areas of the skin.”” 
The closely related Pasque Flower is a sedative 
for painful spasms of the genital system, for 
painful periods (and to stimulate periods), and 
for spasms of the stomach and intestines. Other 
medicinal applications of the dried plant in- 
clude its use as a remedy for neuroses, neuralgia 
and migraine and for the treatment of hay fever 
and inflammation of the mucous membranes of 
the nose. In tisanes, a combination with mint 
leaves is recommended, to neutralise the slight- 
ly irritating effect of the Pasque Flower. Howev- 
er, internal use of the fresh plant is discouraged 
due to the real danger of being poisoned. In 
popular medicine, however, the fresh Pasque 
Flower is still applied externally, but even this 
use is to be discouraged because its stimulating 
action on the skin causes redness, swelling, 
burning pains, the formation of blisters, and, af- 
ter prolonged use, even gangrenous growths.”* 
The dried and powdered flowers of the Pasque 
Flower yield a snuff against headaches. Dried 
material is sometimes applied against dropsy, 
inflammation of the intestines and as an expec- 
torant.’? 

In homeopathy, watery eyes are said to be 
one of the main symptoms of the application of 
the Pasque Flower. In phytotherapy it is pre- 
scribed mainly for women with headache, neu- 
ralgia or nervous exhaustion. The tincture is al- 
so prescribed as a remedy for earache. ~ 
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THE ANEMONE IN THE HOME, 
GARDEN AND KITCHEN 

Many Anemones are grown as ornamentals; 
they are often rock plants or cut flowers. A few 
examples: the Blue Anemone (Anemone apenni- 
na L.; 16-20 crn high with blue, single flowers of 
3-4 cm, blooms in March-April), the Poppy-flow- 
ered Anemone (20-40 cm high, with flat, digi- 
tate rootstock, flowers with a diameter of 5-10 
cm, from which many cultivars have been de- 
rived, blooms in June-July), Anemone hupehensis 
Lemoine (plant height 40-100 cm, flowers with 
a diameter of 10 cm, pink, in loose plumes of 10 
to 15, blooms in August-September), the Japanese 
Anemone (Anemone x hybrida Paxt., a bastard of 
Anemone hupehensis Lemoine and Anemone viti- 
folia Buch.-Ham.) of which many cultivars are 
grown, is 100-150 cm high, bears flowers with 
seven to eleven petals, and blooms in August- 
October; the Grape-leaf Anemone (Anemone vi- 
tifolia Buch.-Ham.), a plant that reaches a height 
of 40-80 cm, greyish, pilose, with large leaves 
similar to vine leaves; white flowers of 5-8 cm, 
blooms in July-August. 

There are a number of cultivars of the Wood 
Anemone that are also grown in gardens, such 
as the cv. ‘coerula’ (with large purple flowers}, 
the cv. ‘grandiflora’ (with larger flowers) and the 
cy. ‘purpurea’ (with light reddish-purple flowers 
that have a reddish colour on the outside).”" 


Dip You KNOW? 

A number of species of Anemone used to serve as 
decoration at Easter time, a custom that explains 
many of the popular names of these plants; such 
as the German Osterblume and Weisse Osterblume 
(Easter flower and white Easter flower, respective- 
ly), the French Fleur du Vendredi-Saint (Good Fri- 
day flower), Paquette, Paquerette, and Fleur de 
Pdques (Easter flower), and the English ‘Pasque 
Flower’ (from Old French Pasque, Easter).°* 

In Britain a bright green dye for Easter eggs 
was derived from the Pasque Flower. * 

The inhabitants of Kamchatka (northern 
Siberia, Russia) used to use the juice of the Yel- 
low Anemone as an arrow poison."* 
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As mentioned in Ingram, J. (5.2): p. 83. 

The flower turns towards the sun, which explains 
its popular names of Achterumbiekertie (look- 
back-flowers) (in the Netherlands) and Tournemi- 
di (turn-at-noon) (in France) (Van Wersch, P., 1979. 
p. 69). 

In Dutch, Anemones are sometimes called Wind- 
bloemen (wind flowers), in German, Windrdslein 
(wind roses}, in English, ‘Windflower’ and in 
Latin Herba Venti (wind herbs), after the Greek 
anemos that means wind, spirit. Pliny the Elder 
thought — incorrectly — that the flowers could on- 
ly open themselves with the aid of the wind, and 
that was why they were called Wind Flowers (Flas 
venti). Other people believe that Anemones are 
called Wind Flowers because many species grow 
in windward places (waw.encarta. msn.com). How- 
ever, most authors are of the opinion that the 
Anemone derived its mame from the fact that the 
flowers move with the slightest breath of air, or 
even lose their delicate petals (Ovid, c & AD, 
Metamorphoses X, 738; Munting, A. 1694, p. 326; 
Ingram, J., s.¢., p. 81; Kleijn, H., 1980, p. 27). 

The closely related Pulsatilla patens Mill. (syn. A 
patens L.) and Pulsatilla pratensis Mill (syn. A 
pratensis L.) are also called Pasque Flower, be- 
cause both are commonly used for Easter deco- 
rations. 

The Common Poppy is also called like this. 

The old herbalists called this plant Wood Crow- 
foot, because its leaves resernble in shape those 
of some species of Crowfoot (more info on: 
www.botanical.com/botanical/mgmh/a/ 
anemooy6. html). 

Cowcou, or ‘cuckoo’, because the plant flowers 
around the time when the cuckoo starts to call 
(Paque, E., 1896, as mentioned in L. Vanden- 
bussche, 1955, p. 109). 

Kuckuckblume means ‘cuckoo's herb’, because 
the plant flowers around the time when the cuck- 
oo starts to call (Paque, E., 1896, as mentioned in 
L. Vandenbussche, 1955, p. 103). 

Because the flower looks a lot like a Buttercup, 
except for being white (Paque, E., 1896, as men- 
tioned in L. Vandenbussche, 1955, p. 103). 
Koekoekskruid means ‘cuckoo's herb’, because 
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the plant flowers around the time when the cuck- 
oo starts to call (Paque, E., 1896, as mentioned in 
L. Vandenbussche, 1955, p. 103). 

= White Buttercup, because the flower looks a lot 
like a Buttercup, except for being white (Paque, 
E., 1896, as mentioned in L. Vandenbussche, 
1955, P. 103). 

This refers both to the Wood Anemone and to 
other Anemone species such as the Poppy-flow- 
ered Anemone (A coronene L.), the Star Ane- 
mone (A. hortensis L.) and the Pasque Flower (A 
pulsatilla L.). 

in Greek religion and mythology, goddess of fer- 
tility, love, and beauty, The Romans identified her 
with Venus, 

In Greek mythology, a beautiful youth beloved by 
Aphrodite and Persephone. 

Ingram, |. (s¢.): p. 81; Dodoens (16.4.4); Oomen, A. 
(1885): pp. 14.4-145; Joret, C. (1892): p. 46; Teirlinck, 
1. (1892): p. 94: Van Wersch, P. (1979): pp. 67-70. 
Frazer, ). (1951): part 4, vol. 1, p. 225: Bell, R. (1982): 
p. 7. 

Teirlinek, 1. (1892): p. 9.4; Behling, L. (1964): p. 91. 
Ingram, |. (s2.): p. $1; Gomen, A. (1885): pp. 144- 
145. 

Leopold, B. (1937): p. 113; Vlaanderen, A. (19.46): 
p. 55; Van Wersch, P. (1979): pp. 67-70. 

Ovid (c. 8 AD): Metamorphoses X, 738. 

There are also other myths about Myrrha and the 
birth of Adonis, see under: Myrrh, vol. 1. 

De Gubernatis, A, (1882): p. 11. 

Whittick, A. (1960): p. 192. 

2-11.40, 

€. 1150-12.41. 

Reinsberg-Ddringsfeld, O.. Baron de (1861): pp. 
219-228, 

E. 250-6. 350. 

Reinsberg-Duringsfeld, O., Baron de (1861): pp. 
53°63. 

Whittick, A. (1960): p. 132; Baumann, H. (1986): 
p. 76. 

According to the saga, Anchises was the father of 
Venus' son Aeneas. When Anchises boasted of 
his parentage, in spite of Venus’ ban, the supreme 
deity, Zeus, struck him with lameness or blind- 
ness. Anchises later became Aeneas’ guide on 


his journey through the Underworld (Anonymous, 
1972-1977). 

Dierbach, |. (1833): pp. 154-155. 

De Gubermiatis, A. (1882): p. 11. This would seem 
to suggest in particular the Summer Pheasant's- 
eye (Adonis aestivalis L.). 

Ingram, }. (s.d.): p. 84. 

Leopold, F, (1937): p. 119; Viaanderen, A. (1946): 
P. $5- 

Ferguson, G. (1973): p. 27. 

Dodoens, R. (16.4.4). 

Ingram, J. (s.2.): p. 84; Oomen, A. (1885): pp. 144- 
145: 

Asch, J. (1968): pp. 55-56. 

Conway, D. (1974); Van Wersch, P. (1979): p. 68. 
Ingram, |. (s.¢.): p. 84. 

Ranunculin, quickly converts into the irritating 
protoanemonin (De Cleene, M., 1989, p. 62). 
Herbe du Diable, Erba del Diavolo. 

Teirlinck, |. (1924): p. 44. 

Tabernaemontanus (1988): Kreuterbuch, p. 139, 
as mentioned in VDVV (1998-1941): vol. IX, p. 661. 
VDVV (1938-19.41): vol. IX, p. 661. 
Vandenbussche, L. (1955): p. 102. 

De Cleene, M. (1989): pp. 62-64. 

Vickery, R. (1997): p. gag. 

Vandenbussche, L. (1995): p. 102. 

VDVV (1938-1941): vol_ IX, p. 660 

Teirlinck, |. (1990): p. 300. 

De Gubernatis, A. (1882): p. 11. 

In Czech, Jihfova. 

Vandenbussche, L. (1955): p. 102. 

VDVV (1998-1941): vol. IX, p. 660. e 

Or ‘bound together with’, unless, as Mayhoff 
Suggests, we read it as ligan. 

Pliny the Elder [77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
XXI, chap. XCIV. 

Baker, M. (1996): p. 12. 

Teirlinek, |. (1924): p. 52. 

De Meyere, V. (1932): Viaareche Plantensprook- 
jes. In: Nederlands Tijdschrift voor Volkskunde 37 
(4-5-6), p. 106; Van Wersch, P. (1979): p. 69. 

Van Wersch, P. (1979): p. 69. 

The authors of this compendium have been un- 
able to find any information on this (legendary?) 
figure. 
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Cums, L. (1981): p: 24. 

Baker, M. (1996): p. 119; Vickery, R. (1997): p. 276. 
Dioscorides (c. 50 AD): Materia medica, vol. 3, 
176, as mentioned in VDVV (1938-1941): vol. |X, 
p. 661. 

Galen (129-c. 199): Lib. Med. Simpl. 6, a5 men- 
tioned in Munting, A. (1696): pp. 326-328. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis histona, book 
XXI, chap. XCIV; Munting, A. (1696): pp. 326-328. 
Dodoens |, 14. c. 7, a5 mentioned in Munting, A. 
(1696): pp. 326-328. However, Munting does nat 
specify the edition of Dodoens's herbal. This in- 
formation could not be found in Rembert Do- 
doens's editions of 1554 and 1644. 

= Pasque Flower 

Dadoens, R. (16.44). 

Gerard, J. (1636): p. 97. 

Culpeper, N. (1653): p. 13. 

Munting, A. (1696): pp. 326-328. Here, he quotes 
Lonicer. I.2. ¢.§3. 

Paque, E. (1896), as mentioned in L. Vanden- 
bussche (1955): p. 103. 

De Cleene, M. (1929): pp. 62-64; Van Hellemont, 
}. (1993): p. 49. 

Van Hellemont, J. (1993): p. 49. 

De Meyere, V. (1933): Geneeskrachtige Planten. |n: 
Volkskunde 38, p. 146. 

De Cleene, M. (1989): pp. 62-64; Van Hellemont, 
J. (1993): pp. 50-51. 

De Cleene, M. (1989): pp. 62-64. 

Mabey, R. (1990): p. 100. 

Koster, A. (1993): p. 52. 

Behling, L. (1964): p. 91; Anonymous (19895). 
Baker, M. (1996): p. 119. 

De Cleene, M. (1989): pp. 62-64. 
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BASIL 


‘... The Basil tuft that waves 

Its fragrant blossom over graves. ' 
From Lalla Rookh — Light of the Harem, Thomas 
Moore (1779-1852) 


Latin: Ocimum basilicum L. 


English: Sweet Basil; Basil, Common Basil, Roy- 
al Basil. 

French: Basilic; Basilic d'Amérique, Basilic Com- 
mun, Basilic des Jardins, Basilic Ordinaire, 
Basilic Romain, Basilic aux Sauces, Grand Ba- 
silic, Herbe Royale, Oranger de(s) Savetier(s), 
Plante Royale. 

German: Basilienkraut; Basilikum, Citron- 
basilienkraut, Grosse Nelkenbasilien, Grosses 
Basilikum, Kénigsbisam, Kénigskraut, Nelken- 
basilien, Polnischer Balsam, Presilgenkraut, 
Wasilig. 

Dutch: Bazielkruid; Balsemkruid, Basilicon, Ba- 
silicum, Basiliekruid, Basilik, Doodkruid, Ge- 
meen Balsemkruid, Koningskruid, Prieul, Pri- 
heul, Vieeskruid. 


HABITAT 

The original homeland of the Sweet Basil is not 
known with certainty; India and Iran are often 
mentioned. The plant has been cultivated since 
time immemorial as a garden herb, especially in 
the Mediterranean and in nearly all the warmer 
temperate zones of the world. The smaller Bush 
Basil (Ocimum minimum L.) (with leaves 1-2 cm 
long) has a sweeter scent than Sweet Basil. 


DESCRIPTION 
The Sweet Basil is a hairy, annual herb with a 
quadrangular stem. The opposite, ovate, green 
leaves (+ 2.5 cm long, o.8 cm broad) are stalked 
and dotted with dark oil cells. They are peculiar- 
ly smooth, soft and cool to the touch, and if 
slightly bruised exhale a delightful scent of cloves. 
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The labiate flowers are white, in whorls in the 
axils of the leaves, the calyx with the upper lobe 
rounded and spreading. There are several vari- 
eties, differing in the size, shape, scent and 
colour, and plant habit. The Common Sweet 
Basil has very dark green leaves”, the curled- 
leaved variety has short spikes of flowers, and 
another has ‘studded’ leaves. Some varieties 
smell like Fennel, while others develop a scent 
of citron, or of tarragon, one species has leaves 
of three colours, etc. Height: o.30-1.00 m. (Fig. 
10; Pls. 10-11) 


THE BASILIN RITUALS, 

MYTHOLOGY AND WORSHIP 
The Hindus celebrate marriages between trees. 
One of these bridal trees is the Holy Basil, 
Hoary Basil, or Tulsi (Ocimum sanctum L., Oct- 
mum canum Sims), a small shrub that can easily 
be grown in a tub and can often be found in the 
houses of respected Hindu families.’ In India, 
this plant is the sacred herb of Vishnu‘ and his 
reincarnation Krishna’.” Every good Hindu meets 
his end holding a basil leaf on his breast. It is 
seen as his passport to Paradise.’ 


THE BASILIN SYMBOLISM 

In Italian and Greek folklore, Basil has a double 
meaning: it is both an erotic symbol and a sym- 
bol of mourning. In southern Italy, it used to be 
the custom for girls to wear the herb on their bo- 
som or hang it from their girdle (as a sign of pu- 
rity and virginity); married women wore Basil 
around the head. On the island of Crete, Basil is 
a symbol of mourning, even though it is grown 
on most windowsills in the countryside. This 
popular custom was recorded in the following 
folk song that was written down by Leonhard 
Schwartz (translation): ‘Basil, herb of mourning, 
blossom in front of my littl window; | too will go to 
sleep full of sorrow, and will fall asleep crying.”® 


The Basil in art 

A story” by the Italian poet and writer Giovanni 
Boccaccio (1313-1374) tells how Isabetta of 
Messina kept the head of her murdered lover 
underneath a pot of Basil. In the fourteenth cen- 
tury, this was even the subject of a popular 
song. Poverty was sometimes represented by 
an old woman sitting next to a Basil plant." 


The Basil in the language of flowers 

In the language of flowers, Basil indicates hate, 
loathing and aversion." It is difficult to trace how 
the herb got this meaning. It is said that hate has 
the eyes of the basilisk’’, the king of serpents. Per- 
haps the shape of basil flowers was thought to re- 
semble the head of the fabulous monster?“ 


THE BASILIN MAGIC 

AND POPULAR BELIEFS 
Basil does not figure in German folklore, but it 
did play a major role in Greek and Italian folk- 
lore. The herb was especially favoured by wom- 
en.” 


The Basil as a love herb 

Basil used to have the reputation of being a sex- 
ual stimulant for humans and animals. That is 
why the Romans gave the herb to horses and 
donkeys during the rut.” In the traditions of the 
Italians, the southern Slavs, the Romanians and 
a number of other Balkan peoples, Basil became 
a popular love herb.” It was believed that the 
scent of this herb was capable of arousing a cer- 
tain sympathy. That explains its Italian name 
of Bacia-nicola™ (kiss-me-Nicholas). In Tuscany 
(Italy), the plant is actually called amorino, It was 
rare for a young peasant to visit his girl without 
wearing a sprig of Basil behind his ear; however, 
he would beware of giving her this sprig, be- 
cause that would be a sign of contempt.'? When 
aman wanted a girl to fall in love with him, he 
would place the herb on her windowsill.*” Peo- 
ple also believed that the purity of a woman 
could be told by hiding sore Basil underneath a 
plate of soup: if the woman ate from the plate, 
she was chaste; if she didn't, she was unchaste. 
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This popular belief was supposed to be derived 
from the Geoponica, a collection of agricultural 
literature compiled*' by Cassianus Bassus at the 
end of the sixth or beginning of the seventh cen- 
tury. However, this work only states that a wom- 
an cannot eat from a plate underneath which 
Basil has been placed (see below).** 


The Basil as a magical plant 

Magical properties were ascribed to basil leaves. 
If basil leaves were slipped under any dish at 
table without the diners’ knowledge, it would be 
impossible for any woman to eat from them.”? In 
Central Congo, the leaves are still used to ward 
off fate and to protect oneself from evil spirits.“ 


The Basil as a devil's plant 

The herb also has a dark side: on Crete, for in- 
stance, it was considered a devil's plant. It was 
placed on the windowsill of a person one wished 
to cause harm.” The Ancient Greeks believed 
that the sowing of the herb had to be accompa- 
nied by curses. If this was omitted, the Basil 
would not grow. According to the sixteenth cen- 
tury Apomasaris' Apotelesmatica”®, seeing Basil 
ina dream was a bad omen.’ 


The Basil in magical healing 

In the Elizabethan era, obstetricians believed 
that a woman in labour would feel no pain if she 
held a basil root and a swallow’s feather." 


THE BASILIN LEGENDS, 

SAGAS AND FAIRYTALES 
A Bulgarian legend says that the Devil revealed 
the secret power of the herb to God himself. 
God asked Satan how to make a Son from his 
Spirit. The Devil advised him to tie some Basil 
into a bunch and to put it underneath his pillow. 
He was to sleep on it for one night and think of a 
Son being born from his Spirit. The next morn- 
ing, the bunch should be given to the Immacu- 
late Virgin; when she smelled its scent, she 
would become pregnant. This was done, and it 
was the Angel Gabriel who brought a bunch of 
Basil to the Virgin Mary.”” 


In a fairytale by Gentile Sermini, an Italian 
author of novellas (15"" century)*°, Basil plays the 
role of mediator: when a young woman takes 
the pot of Basil away from her window, her lover 
can safely visit her in her room.” 


THE BASIL IN HERBALISM 
AND MEDICINE 
Many different opinions were held about the 
medical use of Basil in Antiquity. The Greek 
physician Chrysippus of Cnidus” (fl. c. 370 BC) 
held that Basil was detrimental to the stornach, 
the bladder and eyesight, and this doctor further 
claimed that the herb could cause nausea, co- 
matose spells and liver diseases. That was why, 
according to Chrysippus, goats would not touch 
Basil. Other Classical authorities believed that a 
scorpion was born from finely-ground Basil that 
had been covered with a stone, and that worms 
crawled out of chewed Basil left in the sun. In 
(North) Africa, it was even claimed that one 
would die of a scorpion-bite if one had eaten 
Basil that day. Moreover, a handful of Basil, pul- 
verised in sea or river water, would attract all 
the scorpions in the neighbourhood. Diodorus” 
wrote, in his Empirica*, that people who ate 
Basil got lice. However, after this period came a 
number of scholars who strongly advocated 
Basil and said that goats did in fact eat the herb, 
and that Basil, taken in wine with some vinegar, 
was good against the bites of land and sea scor- 
pions. They claimed that it had been experimen- 
tally proven that sniffing Basil in vinegar was a 
good remedy for fainting fits and narcolepsy, 
and that it also cooled down inflammations. The 
plant was recommended as a cure for headache 
(as a potion mixed with myrtle oil or vinegar) 
and for watery eyes (seethed in a little wine). 
Furthermore, the younger generation prescribed 
Basil as a remedy for disorders of the stomach 
and flatulence, and applied the herb as a diuretic 
in case of jaundice and dropsy. The Sicilian 
medical school of Philistion, for instance, rec- 
ommended Basil for gastrointestinal disorders 
and, when boiled, for dysentery. Against the ad- 
vice of Plistonicus, some Classical physicians 
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prescribed the herb in wine in cases of frequent 
bowel movements”, spitting up blood and per- 
sistent melancholia. Applied to the breast, the 
herb was used to encourage the production of 
milk. Mixed into goose fat, basil juice made an 
ointment for healing inflammations of the eye- 
lids?°, mouth lesions” and ear disorders*’ in ba- 
bies. Ground basil seed had several medicinal 
applications: as a sneezing powder, as an expec- 
torant’” for encouraging the expulsion of mucus 
from the nose, as an agent for purifying the 
womb, and, mixed with shoe polish, as a remedy 
for warts. Finally, Basil had the reputation of be- 
ing a sexual stimulus for humans and animals 
(see above).*° 

Renaissance herbals mention the old reme- 
dies based on Basil, but display a more critical 
attitude. A good example is the Flemish herbal 
Den Herbarius in Dyetsche (c. 1500)."" 

In his herbal of 1554, the Flemish herbalist 
Rembert Dodoens (Dodonaeus) mentions the 
contradictory views of the Ancient herbalists with 
regard to the medicinal applications of Basil, and 
adds contemporary uses.** The posthumous edi- 
tion of 1644 still mentions the recipe for pain- 
less childbirth involving the woman holding a 
basil root and a swallow's feather (see above), 
but he adds the qualifying phrase (translation): 
*_.. as some believe or would have us believe."* 

The English herbalist Nicholas Culpeper has 
the following to say about Basil in his Complete 
Herbal and English Physican Enlarged (1653): 
‘This is the herb which all authors are together by 
the ears about, and rail at one another (like lawyers). 
Galen and Dioscorides hold it not fit to be taken in- 
wardly; and Chrysippus rails at it with downright 
Billinsgate rhetoric; Pliny, and the Arabian physi- 
cians defend it. For my own part, | presently found 
that speech true: ‘Non nostrium inter nos tantas 
componere lites.’ 

And away to Dr. Reason went |, who told me it 
was an herb of Mars, and under the Scorpion, and 
perhaps therefore called Basillicon; and it is no mar- 
vel if it carry a kind of virulent quality with it, Be- 
ing applied to the place bitten by venomous beasts, 
or stung by a wasp or hornet, it speedily draws the 
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poison to it, Every like draws his like, Mizaldus af- 
firms that, being laid to rot in horse-dung, it will 
breed venomous beasts. Hilarius, a French physi- 
cian, affirms upon his own knowledge, that an ac- 
quaintance of his, by common smelling to it, had a 
scorpion bred in his brain, Something is the matter; 
this herb and rue will not grow together, no, nor 
near one another: and we know rue is as great an 
enemy to poison as any that grows. 

To conclude; It expels both birth and after-birth; 
and as it helps the deficiency of Venus in one kind, 
so it spoils all her actions in another. | dare write no 
more of it." 

It is clear that the qualities ascribed to Basil 
here are linked to a large body of superstition. 

The herbal of the Dutch author Abraham 
Munting also gives quite a few remedies with 
Basil. One of them reads as follows (translation): 
‘The seed, which is astringent and curative by na- 
ture, is steeped in wine for twenty-four hours. This 
yields a viscous and sticky solution that heals fis- 
sures of the tongue."* 

In contemporary popular medicine, an infu- 
sion (1-2 %) of Basil or its essential oil is still 
used in cases of gastritis, constipation, gastric 
spasms, migraine and vomiting. The herb itself 
and its essential oil are used against colds and 
inflammations of the urinary passages.*° 


In modern herbal medicine, the herb is still 
used for its antispasmodic, cough-suppressant, 
sternutatory, galactagogic and sedative proper- 
ties. Freshly crushed leaves relieve skin irrita- 
tions.” Basil is also a stimulant” and a tonic. 
The cold tea of the seed has a cooling effect on 
fevers; it is also given against catarrh, kidney 
problems and inflammations of the urinary pas- 
sages. Boiled in white wine or salad oil, the herb 
helps against persistent constipation. Tea of the 
whole herb is a remedy against coughing and 
vomiting. Basil salve*? is good for chapped lips 
and cracked nipples; while the so-called ‘royal 
ointment’ is a suppurative and opens boils.*” 
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THE BASILIN INDUSTRY, 
AGRICULTURE AND CRAFTS 

The essential oils of Basil are also used in the 
perfume industry for the manufacture of scent- 
ed candles, hair lotions, facial lotions and soaps. 
As a bath herb, the plant has a relaxing effect.” 
The aroma of Basil is well-suited to mixing with 
that of Jasmine (Jasminum sp.).*° Dried and pow- 
dered, the herb is a good ingredient for sneezing 
powder and snuff.”? In the Mediterranean, the 
gelatinous seeds of the variety comosum are 
made into a popular drink (Cherbet Tokhum).* 

Several varieties have commercial uses, in- 
cluding the small-leaf Common Basil, the larger 
leaf Italian Basil, and the large Lettuce-leaf Basil. 
When dried, the large-leaf varieties have a fra- 
grant aroma that is vaguely reminiscent of 
anise, and also have a warm, sweet, aromatic, 
mildly pungent flavour. The leaves of the Com- 
mon Basil are less fragrant when dried, but 
more pungent in flavour.” 


THE BASILIN THE HOME, 
GARDEN AND KITCHEN 

Basil is a heat-loving plant. of which several vari- 
eties are cultivated. It is one of the finest kitchen 
herbs, with a very distinct flavour. It is often 
used on its own, as nothing else needs to be 
added.*° The Romans were already using Basil 
in salads,*’ Because of its fine aroma, this 
‘Royal’®® herb (in French: Herbe royale; in Ger- 
man: Kénigsbisam or Kénigskraut; in Dutch: Ko- 
ningskruid) has been used in European cuisine 
since the twelfth century.’” Basil is used, both 
fresh and dried”, as seasoning in a great variety 
of dishes: soup, lettuce, scrambled eggs, fish 
and lamb, meat stews, venison, young vegeta- 
bles, white beans, various types of sausage, veg- 
etable salads (especially radishes and tomatoes), 
etc. Furthermore, Basil is used in herb vinegar, 
in preserving gherkins, in mustard, ketchup, 
etc. The flavour is rather strong: a dish is pener- 
ally seasoned with about eight grams of the 
fresh herb, or one gram of the dried herb.” 

The smell and flavour or Basil are somewhat 
like those of Lemon (Citrus limon Burm. fe) and 


Tarragon or Dragon Sagewort (Artemisia dra- 
cunculus L.); this particular flavour is caused by 
the volatile oils, in particular methylchavicol (= 
estragol), which is also in Tarragon; eugenol, 
which gives the typical nutmeg taste; and euca- 
lyptol, which is also found in the plant genus 
Eucalyptus. Certain varieties also contain thy- 
mol, which gives a taste of Thyme.”? In southern 
Europe, Basil is grown in pots, which are placed 
outside the house to keep flies away.°4 In Eng- 
land, traditionally-minded farmers’ wives put 
pots of Basil on their windowsills. Pots of Basil 
still adorn the tables on the pavement outside 
French restaurants.” 


Dip You KNOW? 
Basil is one of the seven balsam herbs.°° The 
best way of preserving the flavour of fresh Basil 
is to freeze it, combine it with olive oil or mari- 
nate in wine vinegar. Once the leaves are dry, 
their flavour changes and becomes milder. 
When gathering Basil, care must be taken when 
mosittog: and draining the leaves as they easily 


bruise. 


As mentioned in Powell, C. (1977): p. 42; as stated 
on: WWW. giga-usa.com/gigawebi /quotes2/ 
qutopbasilxoci htm. 

The cultivars ‘Dark Opal’, ‘Purpurascens’ and 
‘Purple Ruffles’ have purple leaves (Mc Moy, P, & 
P, Westland, 1998, p. 71). 

Dubois, J. (1825): Marwrs, Institutions et Cérémo- 
mies des peuples de I'inde, as mentioned in Frazer, 
J. (1951): part, vol. 2, p, 26, 

One of the greatest gods of Hinduism also called 
Narayana (wwwencyclopedia.com). 

The eighth avatar or incarnation of Vishnu 
(wwwencyclopedia.com). 

Mabey, R. (1993): p. 71. For more information, 
see on: www. bawarchi.com /festivals/kartik. html. 
Grieve, M. (1931). 

De Gubernatis, A. (1282): pp. 35-38. 

Decameron Quarta Giornata, Novella quinta 
(www. fausernet.novara.it). 

De Gubermiatis, A. (1882): p. 36. One is frequently 
struck by the similarities between certain Sicilian 
and Russian tales. This is sometimes explained 
by tracing them back to a common Byzantine ori- 
gin, 

Powell, C. (1977): p. 196. 

Ingram, J. (5.¢.): p. 355; Conway, D. (1974): p. 85; 
Powell, C. (1977): p. 136. 

Bacilicon (Basilisk) also refers ta a fabulous rep- 
tile whose gaze or breath kills anyone who has 
not seen him first (Chevalier, |. & A. Gheerbrant, 
19734, pp. 179-180; Powell, C., 1977, p. 42). The 
animal is born from the egg laid by a rooster (!) of 
seven or fourteen years, which has been placed in 
a dunghill and hatched by a toad or a frog. The 
reptile is depicted as a cockerel with a dragon's 
tail or as a serpent with the wings of a rooster. 
The legend adds that it is difficult to catch such a 
basilisk, as it involves holding up a mirror to it, 
so that its deadly gaze is reflected back to it, or so 
its fatal furnes would strike itself, This imaginary 
reptile was said to represent that aspect of royal 
power that puts paid to those who show too little 
respect. The Bible contains a reference to this 
reptile (Chevalier, |. & A. Gheerbrant, 19734, pp. 
179-189). 

Powell, ©. (197): p. 136. 
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De Gubernatis, A. (1882): pp. 95-38; VDVV (1927): 
vol, |, pp. 934-935. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
x, chap. XLVI. 

¥DVV (1927): vol. |, pp. 934-935. 

Such a name could have originated due to confu- 
sion between the words basilico and basinico (De 
Gubernatis, A., 1882, pp. 35-38). 

De Gubernatis, A. (1282): pp. 35-34. 

Teirlinck, |. (192.4): p. 39. 

This compilation was revised in about 950 by an 
unknown writer, 

VDVV (1927): vol. |, pp. 934-935; as stated on: 
werw.members.tripod.com/~brandtfamily/ 
med_gardens_bib-htm. 

Baker, M, (1996): p. 24. 

Chevalier, |. & A. Gheerbrant (19738): pp. 179-180. 
Teirlinck, 1. (192.4): p. 39. 

Apomasans apotelesmatica sive de significatis et 
events insonmmionum, ex indorum, Persarum, Aggyp- 
tiorum disciplina, Excudebat Andreas Wechelus, 
Published in Frankfurt (1577): p. 269. 

De Gubernatis, A. (1882): pp. 35-38; as stated on: 
www.academiabelgica. it. 

Baker, M. (1996): p. 24. 

Teirlinck, |. (1924): p. 39. 

For more information on this writer, see on: 
WHw.comune.siena.it/contenuti/palia/colori/ 
rinasci.html. 

De Gubernatis, A. (1882): pp. 35-38. 

He was associated with the traditions of the Cni- 
dian centre of medical instruction. He wrote a 
treatise on vegetables, noting the health-promot- 
ing properties of cabbage 
(www.innvista.com/health/healphys.htm). 

Was Pliny the Elder referring to the Greek histori- 
an Diodorus Siculus (1" century BC)? 

Pliny probably meant ‘empirical prescriptions’ 
(note of the translator of Pliny’s work, book V1, p. 70). 
= continuous urge to void one's bowels. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis histaria, book 
XXVIII, chap, XLVI. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
XVII, chap. L, and book XXX, chap. XLVI. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
SCV, chap. XLVI. 


Ina pulp. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Neturalis histona, book 
xX, chap. XLVIII, 

Anonymius (6. 1500). 

Dodoens, R. (1554). 

Dodoens (1644), a5 mentioned in L. Vanden: 
bussche (1955): p. 407. 

Culpeper, N. (1653): p. 24. 

Munting, A. (1696): p. 499. 

Goovaerts, R. (1981): p. 52: Van Hellemont, J. 
(1993): p. 397- 

Anonymus (1979): p. 314. 

The essential oil content is 0.1 %, the principal 
components of which are methyl chavicol and 
d-linalool (www.britannica.com). 

Prepared from basil juice, talcurn and fresh, un- 
salted butter. 

Uyidert, M. (1979): p. 108. 

Thurzova, L. ef of. (1980): p. 168; Goovaerts, R. 
(1981): p. 52. 

Uphof, }. (1968): p. 365. 

Goovaerts, R. (1981): p. 52. 

Uphof, |. (1968): p. 365; a stated on: 
wew.plants.gardenbed.com; and on: 

www. planet-pets.com/herbbasil htm. 

As stated on: www. britannica.com. 

Uyldert, M. (1979): p.108. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
XIX, chap. XLIV. 

Basilicurn/ Basil owes its name to the Greek word 
basilikos, which means ‘royal’ (Daems, W, sd, p. 
134). 


__ De Wit, H. (1965): p. 539. 


One year after harvesting, much of its aroma is 
lost (Goovaerts, R., 1981, p. 52). 

Daems, W. (s.d.): p. 134; Uphof, |. (1968): p. 965; 
Uyldert, M. (1979): p. 108; Goovaerts, R. (1981): 
p. §2. 

Syn. C. limonum Risso, syn. C. medica var. limon 
L., syn. C, medica var. limonum Wight et Arn. 
Anonymius (1979): p. 313; Mabey, R. (1993): p. 71. 
Mabey, R. (1993): p. 77. 

Baker, M. (1996): pp. 23-24. 

Anonymous (1956-1962). 

As stated on: wwwextension. iastate.edu/ 
Publications /RG8o1.pdf. 


BEAR’S-BREECH 
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‘.. the roofe 
Of thickest covert was inwoven shade, 
Laurel and Mirtle, and what higher grew, 
Offirm and fragrant leaf; on either side 
Acanthus, and each odorous bushie shrub, 
Fenc’d up the verdant wall; ...’ 
From Paradise Lost (1671), book IV, John Milton 
(1608-1674) 


Latin: Acanthus sp. 


English: Bear's-breech; Bear's Foot, Brank Ur- 
sine. 

French: Acanthe. 

German: Akanthus; Barenklau, Barentatze, Krebs- 
distel, Lowenklau. 

Dutch: Akant: Berenklauw. 


HABITAT 
The genus Acanthus is indigenous to the Me- 
diterranean and the tropical belt in Africa and 
Asia. 


DESCRIPTION 

Acanthus, genus of ornamental plants character- 
ized by large pinnately lobed, feathery leaves (c. 30 
to Go cm long) and by red, white, or purple flow- 
ers in spiny bracts, Two natives of southern Eu- 
rope, the Common Bear’s-breech (Acanthus mollis 
L.) and the Spiny Bear's-breech (Acanthus spinosus 
L) are the species best known. Height (Acanthus 
rmodlis L.): o.40-1.50 m. (Fig. 11; Pls. 12-13) 


THE BEAR'S-BREECH IN RITUALS, 
MYTHOLOGY AND WORSHIP 
Acantha was the name of a nymph who was 
loved by Apollo’; he later changed her into an 
acanthus flower.’ An interesting myth devel- 
oped around the Corinthian capital, which was 
said to have been invented by the Greek sculptor 

Kallimachos (5‘" century BC‘). 
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When a young Corinthian girl’ died, her 
nurse placed a basket of cuddly toys on her 
grave; she covered it with a square cloth so that 
it would be hidden from sight and not be stolen. 
The following spring Kallimachos passed by 
once more and found the cloth had been pushed 
up by the leaves of Bear’s-breech, which grew 
profusely on the grave. The sight of the leaves 
growing around the edge of the basket is said to 
have given Kallimachos the idea for the Co- 
rinthian column. Myths about a plant growing 
on the grave of a hero or deity are found over a 
wide area.° 


THE BEAR'S-BREECH 
IN SYMBOLISM 

The leaves of the Bear’s-breech symbolize im- 
mortality which is why they were used on 
memorial stones.’ The acanthus leaf was a very 
popular decoration in Antiquity and the Middle 
Ages, and has become a symbol because of its 
prickles. It adorns Corinthian capitals, hearses 
and the clothes of important people: this is be- 
cause, despite misfortune, they have neverthe- 
less managed to fulfil their difficult task. It has 
also become the symbol of the uncultivated 
earth and by extension also of virginity.® 

In the Middle Ages the acanthus motif ac- 
quired a Christian symbolism clearly derived 
from two features of the plant: its growth and its 
thorns. According to Bishop Melito of Sardis (?- 
c. 180 AD) thorns symbolized consciousness 
and the pain of sin. This is probably an echo of 
the biblical? symbolism of thorns."” 

The Bear'’s-breech also sometimes symbol- 
izes mildness." 


The Bear’s-breech in art 

In iconography the Bear's-breech symbolizes 
sculpture and architecture because its leaf 
adorns the Corinthian capital (see below under: 
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Fig. 1. Common Bear's breech. = pinnately lobed leaf 2= flowering branch; = seed. 


= Google 


Did You Know?).'* (Fig. 12; PL 14) The symbol of 
Aries, the Messiah and the acanthus leaf run 
like a thread through the history of art and itis 
also found in the Roman period.” In the gothic 
period the leaves of Bear’s-breech make way for 
ivy branches, oak leaves and finials (the basic 
form of which is the lily). In addition to this 
much use was made of grape-vine branches as a 
decorative element.'* 


The Bear’s-breech as an emblem 
‘The Common Bear’s-breech is the official flow- 
er of Greece.’ 


‘The Bear's-breech in the language of flowers 
In the language of flowers the Bear’s-breech 
refers to'fine art’ and ‘artificiality’."° 


THE Bear’s-BREECH 
IN HERBALISM AND MEDICINE 
‘The roots and leaves of the Common Bear’s- 
breech were used by physicians in ancient times 
in the treatment of all sorts of sicknesses and 
ailments and were considered a good diuretic.” 
One still comes across these classical appli- 
cations in Renaissance herbals. In 1581 the 
Flemish herbalist Matthijs De Lobel (Lobelius) 
quotes three old masters, Dioscorides (c. 50 
‘AD), Pliny the Elder (77 AD) and Galen (r30-. 
210) when describing the Common Bear's- 
breech in his book"®.'° In the first edition of the 
herbal (1554) by the Flemish herbalist Rembert 
Dodoens (Dodonaeus) there is no mention of 
the Common Bear’s-breech, but itis dealt with 
in the posthumous edition of 1644."° In his 
Complete Herbal and English Physician Enlarged 
(1653) the English herbalist Nicholas Culpeper 
supports the Old Masters and Renaissance her- 
balists when discussing the Bear’s-breech: ‘It is 
an excellent plant under the domination of the 
Moon: I could wish such as are studious would 
labour to keep it in their gardens. The leaves being 
boiled and sed in clysters, is excellent good to molli- 
{fi the belly, and make the passage slippery. The de- 
coction drank inwardly is excellent and good forthe 
bloody-flux. The leaves being bruised, or rather 
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Fig. 12. Corinthian column, 


boiled and applied like a poultice are excellent good 
to unite broken bones and strengthen joints that 
hhave been put out. The decoction of ether leaves or 
roots being drank, and the decoction of leaves ap- 
pied tothe place, is excellent good forthe king's evil 
that is broken and runs; for by the influence of the 
‘moon, it revives the ends of the veins which are re- 
axed. There is scarce a better remedy to be applied 
to such places as are burnt with fre than this is, for 
it fetches out the fire, and heals it without a scar. 
This is an excellent remedy for such as are bursten, 
being either taken inwardly, or applied to the place. 
In like manner used it helps the cramp and the gout. 
It is excellently good in hectic fevers, and restores 
radical moisture to such as are in consumptions.”" 


Nowadays the Common Bear's-breech is ap- 
plied externally to heal wounds and as a soften- 
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ing agent in baths, compresses, poultices and 
gargles.”* 

The Spiny Bear's-breech (Acanthus spinosus 
L., syn. Acanthus spriacus Boiss., syn. Acanthus 
spinossimus Pers., syn. Acanthus caroli-alexandni 
Hausskn.) has astringent and diuretic proper- 
ties,”? 


THE BEAR'S-BREECH IN THE 

HOME, GARDEN AND KITCHEN 
The Ancients used to embellish expensive cloth- 
ing with acanthus leaves. This custom might 
have something to do with an old myth, referred 
to by Virgil (70-19 BC)" for example, in which 
Helen” brings a veil to Troy edged with a pattern 
of acanthus leaves. It was a gift from her mother 
Leda,?® 

Pliny (77 AD) had already recommended the 

Bear's-breech as a border or boundary plant.”’ 
We still use certain species of Bear’s-breech cul- 
tivated as an ornamental plant; an example is 
the Common Bear's-breech, which is popular 
for its elegant white flowers with purple veins. 


Dip You Know? 
The acanthus leaf is a popular motif in architec- 
ture. The stylized ‘acanthus leaf’ was also used 
as a decorative pattern in art. This motif has 
been in existence since the fourth century BC as 
an ormamental edging for Greek memorial 
stones. Its richest depiction however is to be 
seen on the Corinthian capitals*’, as well as on 
consoles and friezes, on earthenware and metal. 
The finest example is the Erechteum on the 
Acropolis in Athens, The capital of the temple of 
Apollo Didymaion in Milete (7 century BC) 
shows the incorporation of the bear’s-breech 
motif with volutes and palmettes rising out of it. 
Acanthus is not so much a natural as an imagi- 
native example of almost all the forms of the Ro- 
man’? and Byzantine capital. The Tuscan col- 
umn which developed in [taly and was a sirnpli- 
hed form of the Doric column, was discussed in 
detail by the Roman scholar Vitruvius’ in his 
work De Architectura (dated between 41 and soon 
after 27 BC"), book IV; however there are only 
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very few examples of it to be found in architec- 
ture. The Romans experimented with classical 
Greek styles of architecture and combined lonic 
volutes and Corinthian wreaths of leaves to 
form the so-called ‘composite capital’ where the 
head of column is a three-dimensional combi- 
nation of ram's horns and acanthus leaves. It is 
also used on the Roman capital in a somewhat 
modified form. During the Renaissance and the 
baroque period much use was made of the so- 
called acanthus pattern in architecture, wood- 
carvings and ornamental prints (which were 
then used as examples in the applied arts).”* 

It is impossible to establish the precise 
botanical background of these plants with any 
certainty. It is very possible that people general- 
ly thought more of leaf shapes such as those 
found in all sorts of Thistles: indeed, akantha is 
the Greek word for thorn. The Common Bear's- 
breech is often seen as the primary model for 
the Greek sculptor Kallimachos (5° century BC) 
when he created the stylized leaf of the Corinthi- 
an capital (see above). This plant grows in the 
west and centre of the Mediterranean. Works of 
art made by Macedonian goldsmiths in the 
fourth century BC show palmettes as well as 
leaves which are realistic depictions of the Com- 
mon Bear’s-breech. However this water-loving 
plant from the north of Greece can hardly have 
served as an example for the Corinthians. The 
shape of the leaves is more suited to the emboss- 
ing and beating of copper than to sculpturing in 
stone.’? Many of the Thistles growing in Greece 
could serve as a model here including the Spiny 
Bear's-breech, even though the width of the 
leaves of this plant is slightly narrower that any 
depicted on ornaments by Greek architects and 
sculptors.’ Some authors believe that the Spiny 
Bear's-breech was copied by the Greeks, and the 
Common Bear's-breech seemed to have been 
preferred by the Romans. 

The final word on the botanical origins of the 
acanthus pattern has yet to be spoken. 
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As stated on: wwwiliterature.org. This is about 
Adam and Eve's bower in the Garden of Eden 
(Powell, C., 1977, p. 25). 

In Greek religion and mythology, he is one of the 
most important of the gods of Olympus, and his. 
particular concerns are prophecy, medicine, mu- 
sic and poetry, archery, and several bucolic arts, 
in particular the care of flocks and herds 
(wwwencyclopedia.com). 

Bell, R. (1982): p. 4. 

As stated on: www.greecetaxi.gr/corinth.htm. 
Another version of the myth is about a girl who 
dies before her wedding day (Powell, C., 1977, pp. 
24°25) - 

Oomen, A. (1885): p. 202; Beigbeder, O. (1969): 
pp. 23-26; Mohr, G. (1972): p. 28. These last two 
works also describe the appearance of acanthus 
patterns in Roman iconography. 

Mohr, G. (1972): p. 28: Beigbeder, O. (1969): pp. 
23-26. 

Chevalier, |. & A. Gheerbrant (19734): pp. 10-11, 
The parable of the sower in the Bible, Luke 8: 7: ‘... 
And some fell among thoms; and the thoms sprang 
up with it, and choked it...'; Gemesis 3: 18: '... Thorns 
also and thistles shall it bring forth to thee; and thou 
shalt eat the herb of the field..." 

Cirlot, |. (1962): p. 3. 

Celis, G. (1970): p. 96. 

Leopold, B. (1937): p. 111. 

De Boer, |. (1948): pp. 111 and 173. 

De Boer, |. (1948): p. 128. 

Asch, J. (1968): p. 56. 

Ingram, |. (3.4.): p. 354; Powell, C. (1977): p. 135. 
Fora good overview of classical uses of the plant, 
see Munting, A. (1696): pp. 277-278. 

Beerenklaew, Beerenklaw (Aconthus sativus). 
Lobelius, M. (1581): pp. 3-4. 

Dodoens, R. (16.4.4). 

Culpeper, N. (1653): pp. 41-42. 

Anonymous (1979): p. 271. 

Goovaerts, R. (1981): p. 24. 

Virgil: Aeneis, |, 6.49. 

In Greek mythology, the woman of greatest beau- 
ty; daughter of Leda and Zeus 
(www.encyclopedia.com). 

Oomen, A. (1885): p. 202; Powell, C. (1977): p. 26. 
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Powell, C. (1977): p. 26. 

Because both lonic and Doric capitals ultimately 
caused problems at corners, a solution was 
found in the late Greek period by replacing the 
capital of an lonic column with a Corinthian capi- 
tal. This comprised a calyx shaped nucleus sur- 
rounded by acanthus leaf motifs. 

Ara Pacis Augustae, the altar of world peace 
founded in 13 BC as part of Augustus’ safe return 
from Gaul and Spain; the altar was consecrated 
ing BC. 

Marcus Vitruvius Pollio (fl. late 1 century BC and 
early 1" century AD) was a Roman writer, engi- 
neer and architect under Emperor Augustus. In 
the 10 chapters of his one work still extant, De ar- 
chitectura, he dealt with aspects of Roman archi- 
tecture, engineering and urban planning in ency- 
clopaedic form (www.encyclopedia.com). 

As stated on: wawencyclopedia.com. 

Ingram, J. (@.): p. 181; De Boer, |. (1948): pp. 61- 
62; Anonymous (1970-1975); Chevalier, J. & A. 
Gheerbrant (19734): pp. 10-11; Cirlot, J. (1985): p. 
3; Anonymous (1989b). 

Anonymous (1956-1962); Anonymous (1979): p. 
271; Baumann, H. (1986): pp. 188-189. 

De Wit, H. (1965): pp. 523-524; Uphof, |. (1968): 
p. 7; Baumann, H. (1986): pp. 188-189; Anony- 
mous (1989). 
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BROAD BEAN 


‘On St Valentines Day 
Sow beans in the clay.’ 
English saying’ 


“As this bean-shell rots away, 
so my wart shall soon decay.’ 
English saying” 


Latin: Vicia faba L. (syn. Faba bona Medik., syn. 
Faba vulgaris Moench) 


English: Broad Bean; Bean, Common Field 
Bean, Common Garden Bean, English Bean, 
Fava, Horse-bean, Mazagan Vetch, Straight 
Bean(s), Windsor Bean. 

French: Féve; Féeve Commune, Féve de Cheval, 
Féve de Jardin, Féve de Marais, Féve des 
Champs, Féve Grecque, Grosse Féve, Féverole, 
Vesce Comestible, Vesce Commune. 

German: Puffbohne; Ackerbohne, Bohne, 
Dicke Bohne, Eselsbohne, Feldbohne, Futter- 
bohne, Gartenbohne, Handbohne, Kavaliers- 
bohne, Pferdebohne, Romische Bohne, Ross- 
bohne, Saubohne(nj), Welsche Bohne, Wilde 
Bohnen, Windsor Bohnen. 

Dutch: Tuinboon; Boere(njboon(en), Boeren- 
jongens, Boere(n)teen, Bokboone(n), Boon/e), 
Broeiboonen, Dikke Boene, Duiveboon, En- 
gelsche Boonen, Flodderboan, Groote Boon(en), 
Hangelooren, Huisboan, Jodenboon, Kaapsche 
Boon, Kloosterboonen, Knieboon, Labboon, Li- 
jtse Beanen, Mazaganboonen, Moffelboone(n), 
Moljlejboon, Olde Wieven, Paardeboon, Platte 
Boon(e)(n), Platte Peter(s), Platte Pieter(s), Pot- 
tevullers, Roomsche Boon(en), Seeuwsche Boo- 
nen, Sloffen, Slossen, Tamme Boon, Teenen, 
Turksche Boon, Venneboon, W(ajalsche Bonen, 
Windsorboonen, Wollen Vodden, Wollen Wan- 
ten, Zeeboone. 
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HABITAT 
The Broad Bean is a very old Eurasian cultivated 
plant and is related to a number of wild varieties 
with small pods, such as the Common Vetch 
( Victa sativa L.). 


DESCRIPTION 

The Broad Bean is an erect annual herb, bearing 
a few branches. The stem and branches are 
crowded with short-peticlated pinnate leaves 
with two-three pairs of large leaflets (4 cm long). 
Between the last pair of leaflets, the tendril, as 
seen in most other Vicia species, is replaced bya 
weak black spot. The flowers (2-3 cm) are usual- 
ly white with blackish wings; they are borne (3- 
6) in the leaf axils. The fruit (up to 30 cm long) is 
a pod, dehiscing longitudinally, and filled with 
spongy tissue and four-eight large, irregularly 
flattened seeds. Height: c. 0.5 m. (Fig. 13; Pls. 15- 
16) 


THE BROAD BEAN IN RITUALS, 

MYTHOLOGY AND WORSHIP 
In ancient times the term ‘Bean’ referred to the 
Broad Bean and the Vigna (Vigna unguiculata 
Walp., syn. Vigna sinensis Savi ex Hassk.), The 
French Bean, Common Bean, Kidney Bean, 
Haricot Bean, Wax Bean, String Bean or Field 
Bean (Phaseolus vulgaris L.4) were only brought 
to Europe in the sixteenth century from South 
America, by Spanish conquerors.* 

In Antiquity Beans played an important role 
in rituals* and are still playing a part in plant-lore 
today. The highest ranking member of the Ro- 
man college of priests (flamines), the flamen di- 
alis (servant of Jupiter), was subject to strict 
taboos and regulations, which protected him 
from ritual contarnination. Consequently he was 
not allowed to touch or mention Broad Beans, as 
the flowers contained ‘letters of mourning’.” 
The beans were one of the fruits offered during 


ploughing or at a wedding. They referred to the 
male descendants.” The Roman goddess Carna 
(Carnea) was the patroness of man’s physical 
state. Bacon and beans were offered to her dur- 
ing the Fabariae calendae festival. 


During the annual purification ceremonies for 
the Lemures’®, held on the 9", i" and rr May, 
(the so-called Lemuria), the pater familias would 
go outside at midnight and make special signs 
with his hands in order to keep evil spirits from 
entering the household. After washing his 
hands three times in spring water, he turned 
around with a few black beans in his mouth; he 
would then remove these and toss them behind 
him while reciting the following words nine 
times (translation): ‘With these beans | redeem 
myself and my family.’ It was believed that the 
Lemures collected the beans. After he had puri- 
hed his hands once more, the pater familias 
would noisily bang bronze bowls together and 
call out to the spirits in a loud voice: ‘Begone 
household spirits’ Having repeated the words 
nine times, the father of the family could look 
around without fear for he had rendered the 
spirits harmless: they had picked up the beans 
and would not return until a full year had 
passed.” This ceremony is very similar to the 
Japanese New Year ceremony which also in- 
volves driving away spirits.” 


The Greeks even had a ‘bean hero’, called 
Cyamites. This mysterious figure had a small 
shrine on the road from Athens to Eleusis 
(Greece)."' Broad Beans also played a role in the 
Greek mysteries of Dionysus and Apollo.“ 

In classical Greece’? magistrates were ap- 
pointed to office with the aid of black and white 
broad beans: the white bean represented an af- 
hrmative vote, and the black bean a ‘no’ vote. 
They were used because it was believed that 
broad beans contained the souls of the dead, 
which also explains their link with the death cult 
(see below).'* In the Middle Ages, broad beans 
were always used in the ritual involving the ac- 
ceptance of a new guildsman into the bowman's 
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club in Oudenbosch (the Netherlands). The 
dean would give each member two beans, one 
white and one black (or brown), and he would 
then place one of them in a box. Once voting 
had been completed, the box was emptied and 
the number of black and white beans counted. A 
majority of white beans meant that the candi- 
date had been accepted as a member. Traces of 
this custom are still found in the bean cake in- 
volved in choosing a ‘bean king’ on Epiphany 
(see below)."* Later, the beans were replaced by 
black and white balls. The English verb ‘to black- 
ball’ is a reminder of the ancient custom of ex- 
cluding or voting out. This ancient tradition still 
exists in Freemasonry today.: 


The Broad Bean as food of the dead 

The ancient Egyptians did not eat beans for fear 
that they would consume the souls of the dead, 
for to them the bean was a true cult object.” In- 
deed, the bean field was where the dead waited 
for their reincarnation." 

The Broad Bean also played an important 
role in the Greco-Roman death cult"?, because it 
was believed that the seeds, broad beans, con- 
tained the souls of the dead. A possible explana- 
tion for this belief could lie in the fact that if one 
opens a bean the figure of an embryo is clearly 
visible.*” After harvesting a bean field the last 
bean was kept as a harvest bean, a sort of fa- 
vourable omen.”' During agrarian rites celebrat- 
ing the return of spring and the regeneration of 
the vegetation, the broad bean represented the 
first gift brought forth by the earth, where, to- 
gether with the dead, the seeds rested and were 
awakened and began to germinate. It was there- 
fore typically a gift from the dead for the living. 
In Antiquity black beans were offered to the 
gods of the Underworld, and the Romans cele- 
brated a bean festival on the first day of June and 
offered beans to the dead. It was strictly forbid- 
den to Egyptian priests and adherents of Py- 
thagoras of Samos (c. 569-c. 475 BC)*" and Or- 
pheus to eat broad beans*?. To Pythagoras, eat- 
ing a broad bean was, in his own words, like eat- 
ing the head of one of his own forefathers.** 


There are numerous explanations on record for 
why this food was prohibited.*? The taboo proba- 
bly derives from an early doctrine on the im- 
mortality and transfer of the soul by way of a 
lengthy series of human, animal and plant 
lives.*” The bean retained its connotation of 
mourning up to the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. In 1882 for example, it was still customary 
in the region of Palermo (Sicily, Italy) to eat 
beans on All Souls’ Day (2™ November) and also 
to distribute them to the poor. If you met a 
friend or acquaintance on All Souls’ Day in 
Venice (Italy) and in the coastal cities of Dalma- 
tia (1927) and requested something for the 
dead, you were usually given a bean (or a fig).”” 

Even in 1890, mourners at North Country 
(England) funerals were handed beans while 
children chanted: ‘God save your soul, beans and 
allr*® 


Epiphany 

The feast of Twelfth Night of the original Yule- 
tide (now called Epiphany and celebrated on 6" 
January), was considered highly important by 
the Germanic peoples as well as the inhabitants 
of Brittany. After Christianization, in Belgium, 
France, Spain, Germany and Austria, this feast 
was associated with the mythical kings’? Cas- 
par, Melchior and Balthazar, and was referred to 
as Driekoningen (The Three Kings), Drei Kénigen’” 
(The Three Kings), Magi” (Magi) and Los Reyes 
Magos (The Magic Kings), with the exception of 
France, where it was called Epiphanie of La Féte 
des Rois (Epiphany or the Feast of the Kings). 
The tradition of dressing as a king and going 
from door to door singing and collecting money 
for drinks therefore appears to predate Chris- 
tianity itself, even though it has acquired quite a 
strong Christian slant.?” Nonetheless the baking 
of an Epiphany cake containing a bean as well as 
electing a bean king goes back to very early 
times. Eating a cake containing a bean was al- 
ready traditional in Roman times.” In the beans 
themselves one sees a reminder of the food for 
the soul, which later became an offering of 
money. The choosing of a bean king is regarded 
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as a continuation of the appointment of the 
jester king of the Saturnalia™, or of similar fig- 
ures.” In ancient times the broad bean was also 
seen as symbolizing the phallus*°” 


The Epiphany cake and choosing a bean king 

The custom of choosing a bean king and queen 
can be traced as far back as the first half of the 
sixteenth century, but was already known as a 
time-honoured tradition then. There are records 
of it in Belgium, the Netherlands, France (Al- 
sace), Germany, Upper Italy, Russia and Scan- 
dinavia. Each family usually chose its own bean 
king. On the evening of the feast of Epiphany a 
giant cake was baked containing a bean (or a 
coin, an effigy, a little doll, a baby’, a fish’?, or a 
nut as in the Belgian village of Laarne*”). The 
cake was cut into pieces, so that there was a por- 
tion for each member of the family, one ‘portion 
for God*'"**, one for the Virgin Mary and one for 
the poor. The person to receive the piece con- 
taining the bean automatically became bean 
king. If a bean queen also had to be chosen, a 
second bean of another colour (Neuerburg, 
Eifel, Germany) or a pea (England) was put into 
the cake. In other instances, a corresponding 
number of white beans (Phaseolus vulgaris L.) 
were put into a hat together with two coloured 
(broad?) beans. A child would remove the beans 
from the hat one by one; the person to win the 
coloured bean would be the bean king or queen. 
Sometimes the bean king would choose his own 
bean queen. Once the newly crowned bean king 
or queen was seated on the throne, he or she 
would be cheered by everyone present and lifted 
into the air by his or her entourage so that they 
could mark chalk crosses (or C.M.B.*?) on the 
beams of the ceiling (Switzerland and Ger- 
many). The white crosses were highly valued, 
for it was believed they would protect the house 
from witches and demons for a whole year.“ 
The feast and the fun (including the name call- 
ing) could then begin, without any distinction 
being made by rank or status. As this was an an- 
cient custom, French kings [including Louis™ 
XIV (1638-1r715)] had to put up with sneering re- 
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marks being made about their persons. When- 
ever the bean king (or queen) drank, the whole 
company would call out (translation): ‘The king 
(the queen) drinks! Anyone who did not join in 
would be punished: for example their hair/faces 
would be covered with soot, burned cork or wine 
lees. In some villages in the Belgian Ardennes, 
large paper horns were attached to the victim's 
hair and a giant pair of spectacles placed on his 
nose, He would have to wear these signs of his 
disgrace until the very end of the festival. Quite 
frequently the king was chosen by ballot, involv- 
ing the use of bits of paper or other lots. 


In Flanders (Belgium) at the start of the twenti- 
eth century, the bonenkoek (bean cake) was only 
known in very few places, but the so-called ko- 
ningsbrieven. (king's letters) were very widely 
known. In Antwerp for example (1923) ‘king's 
letters’ were sold by poor children who walked 
the streets calling out (translation): ‘King’s let- 
ters, and crown, and crown, king's letters, and 
crown.’ These notes bore the names of the king, 
the queen, the menservants and the maids, the 
cup bearer, the pot licker, de servant, the physi- 
cian, the cook and the jester. Each note also con- 
tained a four-line verse indicating the table com- 
panion's ofhce, When everyone was seated, the 
king received a paper ‘crown’, When he raised 
his cup and drank, everyone would rise to their 
feet and call out: ‘Vivat, de koning drinks’ (' Vivat, 
the king drinks’), The usual drink on this occa- 
sion was burnt and sugared jenever, which was 
poured into an earthen bowl and stirred every 
now and then. The bowl was passed from hand 
to hand and all the guests drank frorn the same 
spoon. In wealthy circles it was usual to drink 
wine with raisins and fresh orange juice, and oc- 
casionally rum and punch. The food was some- 
times goose, but usually waffles and pancakes. 
During the meal children or youths would come 
round with a spinning star on a stick. Three of 
them were dressed as kings and one had a black- 
ened face and hands. 

In the Netherlands*® the tradition of the bean 
cake was upheld longest in the north (Wester- 
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wolde). This bean festival’ also survived as Kop- 
permaandag (in England: Plough Monday“*), the 
Monday following Epiphany, the feast-day of the 
journeyman printers. In the Jordaan district of 
Amsterdam it was customary for many years to 
sell trekbrieven (lottery notes) for the election of a 
bean king. The tradition of la galette des rois (the 
king's cake) still exists today in France‘? as a 
family round game; the original meaning of the 
game has however been generally lost.” The fact 
that certain Flemish bakers still sell king's cake 
containing a bean is a clear indication that the 
tradition still exists in Flanders (Belgium) today. 
Very often it is a commercialized revival of an 
ald custom.” Since 1981 it has been customary 
to distribute cakes to children during the pro- 
cession of Epiphany (Grote Sterrestoet™*) in Kok- 
sijde. Three of these cakes contain a bean desig- 
nating the three kings for that particular year.™ 


Tradition in popular cults 

Bean money 

The tradition of the bean as the food of the dead 
continued for many years in popular cults. On 
the feast-day of St Thomas Aquinas” (feast-day 
ah March) and of St Cyril of Jerusalem>” (feast- 
day 18" March) for example, it was customary 
during the transition from the sixteenth to the 
seventeenth century in Lucern*’, Switzerland, to 
go around and collect ‘bean money’. An employ- 
ee of the city would hold a dish of beans in his 
hands. Anyone who wished to pray for someone 
who had been killed in battle, while fighting for 
the fatherland, would remove a bean from the 
dish and replace it with a coin. The money thus 
collected was handed to the mayor's wife to be 
distributed amongst pious women who would 
pray for the deceased.” 


Bean Sunday 

This is the name given (1927) to the first Sunday 
of Lent (/mvocavit) in Luxemburg. The same is 
true of Solothurn (Switzerland), because on this 
day every member of the congregation attend- 
ing mass in St Ursen Cathedral to commemo- 
rate the rebellion of the Theban Legion, is given 


a bean and asked to pray for the deceased. In 
some places it is customary to hand out pret- 
zels*? instead of beans, while still retaining the 
original name. The Sunday after mid-Lent 
(Laetare) is sometimes referred to as Lent Bean 
Sunday. On this day in Luxemburg (1927), all 
those who have got married during the past year 
must give Lenten beans (Fastenbohnen) to all 
those wedding guests who still have a piece of 
the garter:”” these Lenten beans are in fact fresh- 
ly baked pretzels (Bretzeln). It is also customary 
for children who sing outside the homes of new- 
lywed couples to be given Fdsteibuonen, or beans 
and money, in exchange for their singing.” 


THE BROAD BEAN IN SYMBOLISM 
The broad bean is an ancient phallic symbol, 
probably because of the shape of the sprouting 
seed.” It is also a symbol of the embryo and thus 
became the image of brimstone enclosed in 
matter. At the spring sacrifices, the broad bean 
referred to the first gift of the earth, the gift of 
the dead to the living. The broad bean was there- 
fore a sign of fertility and reincarnation. §3 In Eu- 
rope the bean in the Epiphany cake was regard- 
ed as a sign of fuck: after all the person who 
found it was ‘king’. °4 The Flemish expression 
lukkeboontje (lucky bean, similar to: ‘lucky dog’, 
“Sunday's child’), for someone who = every- 
thing going for them, comes from this. 


THE BROAD BEAN IN MAGIC 

AND POPULAR BELIEFS 
In European popular belief (recorded after the 
16"" century) no clear distinction is made between 
the Broad Bean and the French Bean, so that both 
are simply referred to as the ‘Bean’, Because the 
influence of Roman religion was of course ex- 
tremely powerful in Romanized countries, the 
role of the ‘bean’ in popular belief was conige- 
quently greater here than elsewhere in Europe.” 


The ‘bean’ as food of the dead 

During the Christianization of the Franks, 
broad beans were a very common food of 
mourning, such as during the Easter week. In 
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other regions too" bean soup was a classic dish 
to be eaten on All Souls’ Day. The popular belief 
in Karnten (Austria) that the ‘blessed’ are fond 
of beans can probably be traced back to this idea 
of beans as food of the dead. A reminder of the 
Ancient prohibition on eating beans is the Ger- 
man belief that in the former Yule-tide (between 
Christmas and Epiphany) it was forbidden to eat 
beans (as well as other legumes such as peas, 
lentils, etc.), for fear of developing sores. Con- 
trary to this however was the belief that if one did 
not eat beans on Christmas Eve, one would turn 
into a donkey. The German common name of 
Eselsbohne (ass's bean) possibly refers to this idea. 


The ‘bean’ as a charm 
The Romans believed that the spirits of the dead 
were allowed to visit the human world on the 
Parentalia (13" February). Witches took advantage 
of this opportunity and with the aid . 
beans were able to shackle ‘evil tongues’. Dur- 
ing the Lemures festivals (see above) there was al- 
so a firm belief in the guardian powers of broad 
beans. This superstition continued until the start 
of the nineteenth century. It was claimed that the 
spirits would leave a bewitched house if one 
walked about it holding a black bean in ‘clean’ 
hands; you then had to cast it over your shoulder 
while noisily banging a copper pot, followed by a 
request, stated nine times, for the spirit to leave.”° 
Beans were once regarded as a means to be- 
come invisible, see treasure, or become invinci- 
ble; these beans had to grow out of a (black) cat 
buried in the earth, for example out of the eyes 
of the cat. This superstition probably originated 
from an ancient book of sympathy (see also un- 
der: Pea, and under Onion; ‘Leek’). The belief 
extended even further than guardian features: 
it was also thought one could kill someone 
through prayer. To do this, one had to cast three 
shrivelled beans over one's shoulder onto a 
dunghill every morning and every evening, and 
always at the same time and in the name of the 
Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit, over a peri- 
od of seven weeks: if the beans rotted the person 
would die.” 
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The ‘bean’ in predictions 

In German-speaking areas there is (1927) a 
great deal of superstition associated with the 
predictive properties of beans. White or yellow 
leaves on a Bean plant indicate a death in the 
family. Indeed, this is also true of white leaves 
on many cultivated plants (such as Clover’* and 
Cabbage). When Bean plants grow higher than 
the beanpole it is a prediction of deep snow 
(Gottschtee, Slovenia’). When deciding which 
numbers to fill in on a lottery ticket, numbered 
beans are buried next to a coffin (for example a 
box containing ninety beans is buried next to 
the gravestone of a ninety-year-old woman); the 
lucky numbers will be drawn out at a later date 
(canton of Zurich, Switzerland). On New Year's 
Day two beans are planted (1927) under the bal- 
cony of the home: one for oneself and one for 
the loved one. If both beans germinate there will 
be a wedding; if they shrivel, one of the couple 
will die; if only one of the beans germinates and 
the other does not, this means that one person 
will die and the other will marry someone else 
(Prussian Samland, Germany). A dream about 
beans means bad luck and discord, or a death in 
the family (according to the Croatians in Lower 
Austria).’* Elsewhere in Europe the bean also 
has a reputation for prophecy. In Sicily and Tus- 
cany (Italy) (1882) young girls predict their des- 
tiny using three beans: a whole bean, a bean 
without a nucleus and one without a seed skin; 
these beans predict a rich, a sickly or poor hus- 
band respectively.” Venetian girls believed (1826) 
that beans would help them to predict which of 
their admirers would remain faithful. They 
would take a few black beans and inscribe the 
young man's name on it and then cast the seeds 
onto the floor; the beans which jumped away 
were ‘fleeting’ lovers; those which remained ly- 
ing were ‘faithful’ lovers.”° 


Despite all the superstition regarding the pre- 
dictive power of beans, the Greek seer Amphia- 
raus’’ would make no predictions when he ate 
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The ‘Bean’ and its intoxicating aroma 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD) already mentioned that 
although the Broad Bean was regarded as a deli- 
cacy, it was nevertheless known for clouding the 
senses as well as causing sleepiness.’? Accord- 
ing to both mediaeval and later writers, the pow- 
erful scent of flowering Broad Beans could in- 
toxicate people, befuddle them or cause them to 
behave foolishly. There is a collection of Flem- 
ish ballads*° from 1524 in which this belief is 
very evident.®' The Flemish herbalist Rembert 
Dodoens (Dodonaeus) refers to this belief in his 
herbal (1554) (translation): ‘There are some who 
will not eat the beans because they disturb the senses 
and cause the blood to thicken, stupefy the mind 
and cause restless dreams.’ Nevertheless it is clear 
from the following sentence that this well- 
known herbalist set store by this bit of popular 
belief (translation): ‘The flower of the bean has a 
sweet fragrance and affects the mind that is not 
strong and easily disturbed."”” In the Antwerp Lied- 
boeck (1544) (songbook) there is an old song, 
Van den Boonkens [(song) of the Beans], which 
warns people of all stations and ages not to ven- 
ture too close to flowering Broad Beans (transla- 
tion): ‘When the beans flower, you get much too 
close to them.’ Hence the following expressions 
used by ancient farce poets: ‘Je bent in de bonen! 
(‘You are in the beans’) and ‘In de bonen lopen/ge- 
raken.’ ('Walk/ find yourself in the beans.') In the 
province of West Flanders (Belgium) expres- 
sions such as ‘Als de bonen bloeien, de zotten 
grocien’ (‘When the beans flower, madness flourish- 
es’), were still in use In 1907 and in Limburg 
(Belgium): ‘Als de boonen bloeien, zijn er veel zotten’ 
(‘When the beans flower there is much madness’), 
‘De boonen bloeien’ (‘The beans are flowering’, i.e. 
the time for madness has arrived), ‘Hij heeft de 
boonen in ‘t hoofd’ (‘His head is full of beans’), 
‘Wacht u voor de boonen' ("Beware of beans’), ‘In 
de boonen zijn’ (‘To be in the beans’; i.e. to think or 
act in a confused manner, also to be short of 
money or to be drunk}. In Liége (Belgium) the 
expression ‘Il est dans les féves’ (‘He is in the 
beans’), is used for someone who is drunk. Simi- 
lar expressions are also known in Germany and 


France. Particularly well-known are the sixteenth- 
century German Bohnenlieder (bean songs) with 
their refrain: ‘Nun gang mir aus den Bohnen’ 
(‘You had better get away from the beans’); this has 
produced the adage, ‘Das geht noch tibers Bohnen- 
lied.’ (‘That is too mad for words.) The German 
expression, ‘Ehr hat Bohnen pepessen’ (‘He has eat- 
en beans’) is used to suggest that someone is not 
all there. Sometimes the Flemish expression ‘in 
de bonen lopen' (‘to walk in the beans’) appears to 
be used to describe someone's moral behaviour, 
namely: ‘to be on the wrong track’."} The six- 
teenth-century French proverb: ‘Féves manger 
Jait gros songer’ (‘Eating beans causes bad dreams’), 
also expresses this belief.°4 This is why the 
French writer Francois Rabelais (1483?-1553) 
writes so hopefully: ‘Le monde, doncques, ensagis- 
sant, plus ne craindra la fleur des febves en la prime 
vere.” ‘Therefore, by becoming wiser the world will 
Ho lng ear the flowers of the Broad Bean in the 
spring.) 5 In England (in Oxfordshire, for exam- 
ple, c. 1920) the Broad Bean had a reputation as 
an aphrodisiac and was thought to inflame lust. 
Not only did it arouse passion in a man, but also 
extreme willingness in a girl (Suffolk, Eng- 
land)."° Miners in the Midlands (England) told 
that pit accidents were more common when the 
bean fields were in bloom. It was thought dan- 
gerous even just to sniff a bean flower; if one fell 
asleep in a bean field one would be prone to 
madness, nightmares and then death.*’ Rabelais’ 
prediction has now proved to have come true. 


Modern scientific study has proved that inhaling 

the pollen o of flowering Broad Beans can lead to 
poisoning. ** Poisoning occurs when people with a 
glucose-6-phosphate dehydrogenase deficiency of 
erythrocytes eat the beans or inhale the pollen of 
Vicia faba. This deficiency (‘favism’) is especially 
prevalent around the Mediterranean.”? The nega- 
tive, harmful aspect of the Broad Bean in popular 
belief is therefore not entirely without foundation, 


Sowing and making the ‘Bean’ flourish 


In German-speaking regions it is generally be- 
lieved (1927) that beans should be planted on 
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the feast-day (5 June) of St Boniface of Mainz?”. 
This is a good example of etymological supersti- 
tious belief: the name ‘Boniface’ is very similar 
to the German word Bohn (bean) and the Dutch 
word boon (bean). Other Christian feast-days are 
also mentioned: Maundy Thursday (‘then they do 
not freeze’, Ravensburg, Germany), Good Friday 
(Switzerland), St Gordian’s Day (10"" May), An- 
nunciation Day (as March), the feast of St Mark 
(2 sth April), the three days preceding Ascension 
Day (‘then the beans ascend to heaven together with 
Christ’), the eve of Ascension Day, etc. The signs 
of the zodiac are also considered important. Ac- 
cording to the Ancient Romans, the Beans had 
to be planted at full moon. In Germany the fol- 
lowing signs of the zodiac are considered fa- 
vourable for planting beans (1927): Libra (‘then 
the beans become thick and round’), Gemini and 
Virgo. The sign of Virgo is usually considered 
unfavourable because Beans tend to continue 
flowering, and no fruit is formed (this is also 
thought to apply to Peas). The sign of Cancer 
should also be avoided because Beans tend to be 
consumed by canker. If planted under the sign 
of Capricorn, beans become hard. Planted un- 
der a waxing moon Beans will continue to bloom. 
The hour of the day is also important; it is be- 
lieved that planting beans between eleven and 
twelve noon will produce a rich harvest. It is also 
believed by some that it is necessary to tell a 
great many lies while planting the beans (this 
belief has also been recorded for Cucumbers, 
Onions and Mushrooms). It is forbidden to 
plant beans on baking day.”’ In Germany as well 
as elsewhere in Europe there are many different 
beliefs concerning how to grow Beans so that 
they flourish. For example in Knokke (Belgium) 
the beans should never germinate before the 
end of May (1900).”* In the English county of 
Huntingdonshire the advice was to plant broad 
beans on rq” February: 


‘On Saint Valentines Day 


Beans should be in the clay." 
English proverb 
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In the county of Wiltshire (England) the first 
two days of March were preferred: 


‘Sow peas and beans on David and Chad 
Whether the weather be good or bad.’ 


In England it was commonly thought necessary 
to plant four bean seeds for every plant that 
would grow: 


‘One for rook, 
One for crow, 
One to rot, 
One to grow,’ 
Wicken (Cambridgeshire)? 


It was also believed that St Gertrude™ would 
protect the newly-sown field, if the full moon 
shone onto her image at night. Indeed this was 
also the best time to sow peas and beans as they 
would grow well. 

According to popular belief in England, 
Broad Beans grew wrongly during a leap year. 
This was because a leap year is a female year and 
during this year the Broad Bean always grew 
differently than in ordinary years. A seven- 
teenth-century work?” tells us that in a leap year 
women are allowed to take the initiative in the 
realm of love.” 


The ‘bean’ in magical healing 

Broad beans (like peas) are mostly used in Ger- 
man magical healing for treating warts (1927): a 
bean (or its pod) was rubbed onto the wart and 
then stuck away under the gutter. This belief isa 
good example of the Doctrine of Signatures**: 
beans or peas look a bit like a wart and can there- 
fore be used to treat them. Corns were also treat- 
ed by rubbing bean leaves onto them. A felon®” 
was cured by applying a poultice made from an 
uneven number of thick beans. To relieve 
toothache the person had to wear a broad bean 
around their necks; the bean had a hole drilled 
into it into which a head louse had been insert- 
ed,"° In the Waterland district (the Netherlands) 
it was said (1928) that warts and corns disappear 
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if you rubbed the shell of a broad bean onto 
therm; once this had been done you had to throw 
the bean over your shoulder and not look at it 
again. The English expression: ‘As this bean shell 
rots away, so my wart shall soon decay’ also refers 
to this ancient custom. '”' In Britain the magical 
use of the broad bean for curing warts was still 
recorded in 1988 in Ryde (Isle of Wight), and in 
1991 in Chard (Somerset, England). The Broad 
Bean was also used in the magical treatment 
of the cough (Thorncombe, Dorset, England, 
1982). The German saint and herbalist St 
Hildegard von Bingen (1098-1179)'? thought 
she could cure warts with different species of 
Vetch (Vicia sp.).'4 


THE BROAD BEAN IN LEGENDS, 

SAGAS AND FAIRYTALES 
(Broad) Beans are also classic ingredients of folk 
tales. Indeed there are talking beans which re- 
buke wrongdoers or rescue fugitives, beans 
which split into two while laughing and thus 
take on black stripes, and instances of small 
boys being given magic beans which sprout and 
grow as high asa steeple.’ 


THE BROAD BEAN IN HERBALISM 
AND MEDICINE 
Dioscorides (c. 50 AD)"°° among other things 
writes that broad beans cooked in wine are a 
good remedy for treating swollen testicles. Paul 
of Aegina (625-690) says that a poultice made 
from broad beans cures infections and swellings 
and represses the secretion of milk in the 
breasts. This Ancient custom still persists in 
modern” popular medicine.’” Pliny the Elder 
(77 AD) writes that beans were used medicinal- 
ly. Roasted and thrown hot into strong vinegar, 
they were used for treating colic. Beans passed 
through a sieve and cooked with allium (garlic, 
onion) were a cure for incurable coughing and 
festering ulcers in the region of the chest. If 
chewed by someone who was fasting, the beans 
would bring boils to a head and make them dis- 
appear. Cooked in wine they were used to re- 
duce swollen testicles and cure other disorders 


of the genitals. Bean flour’”? was also used me- 
dicinally in ancient times; cooked in wine it was 
said to bring swellings to a head and cause them 
to burst. It was also effective in helping to cure 
bruising and burns. The ash produced by burn- 
ing bean stalks and pods was a medicine for 
treating sciatica and, combined with old pig's 
lard, was an effective treatment for chronic neu- 
ralgia. The pods of the beans, boiled down to one 
third of their volume, were used to fortify weak 
intestines. However, Ancient scholars make no 
mention at all of the use of broad bean flowers. 


The Flemish herbalist Rembert Dodoens (Do- 
donaeus) describes (1554) the use of the Broad 
Bean’ in his Cruydtboeck (1554).°* The 1644 
posthumous edition of this herbal also contains 
a recipe based on broad bean pods for curbing 
hair growth (translation): ‘But the shells of the Fa- 
ba, placed on the skin after the hair has been 
plucked out, ensures that the hair becomes thin and 
small and that it no longer grows.""? In his Com- 
plete Herbal and English Physician Enlarged, the 
English herbalist Nicholas Culpeper writes the 
following on the Beans: ‘They are plants of Venus, 
and the distilled water of the flower of garden beans 
is good to clean the face and skin from spots and 
wrinkles, and the meal or flour of them, or the small 
beans doth the same. The water distilled from the 
green husk, is held to be very effectual against the 
stone, and to provoke urine. Bean flour is used in 
poultices to assuage inflammations ansing from 
wounds, and the swelling of women's breasts caused 
by the curdling of their milk, and represses their 
milk, Flour of beans and Fenugreek mixed with 
honey, and applied to felons, boils, bruises, or blue 
marks by blows, or the imposthumes in the kernels 
of the ears, helps them all, and with Rose leaves, 
Frankincense and the white of an egg, being applied 
to the eyes, helps them that are swollen or do water, 
or have received any blow upon them, if used with 
wine. Ifa bean be parted in two, the skin being taken 
away, and laid on the place where the leech hath been 
set that bleeds too much, stays the bleeding. Bean 
flour boiled to a poultice with wine and vinegar, and 
some oil put thereto, cases both pains and swelling of 
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the privities. The husk boiled in water to the con- 
sumption of a third part thereof, stays a lask; and the 
ashes of the husks, made up with old hog's grease, 
helps the old pains, contusions, and wounds of the 
sinews, the sciatica and gout. The field beans have all 
the aforementioned virtues as the garden beans. 

Beans eaten are extremely windy meat; but if af- 
ter the Dutch fashion, when they are half boiled you 
husk them and then stew them (J cannot tell pou 
how, for | never was a cook in all my life), they are 
wholesome food.'"'4 

In popular medicine, cataplasms' * made from 
broad bean flour are still used to treat all sorts of 
swellings." 

In modern herbal medicine flowers and 
young pods are used for their soothing, diuretic 
properties and antispasmodic effect with regard 
to bladder infections as well as stones in the kid- 
neys, bladder and gall bladder.” 


THE BROAD BEAN IN INDUSTRY, 

AGRICULTURE AND CRAFTS 
The Roman warrior, statesman and writer Cato 
(234-149 BC) wrote a booklet on agriculture: De 
Agni cultura. In it he mentions that a number of 
plants, including Broad Beans, nourish the 
soil.'"® However the plant was more than a green 
fertilizer. In Antiquity the Broad Bean was an 
important source of food. The Babylonians also 
cultivated the plant and even the Celts cultivated 
Beans and consumed them as a vegetable. Be- 
sides raw beans, the Romans also ate cooked or 
fried beans; they even baked bread made from 
bean flour. In Belgium, in the Bronze Age, in- 
habitants living on terps in tidal marshes al- 
ready grew the Broad Bean.” 


THE BROAD BEAN IN THE HOME, 

GARDEN AND KITCHEN 
Broad beans were a popular food with the An- 
cient Greeks and Romans, but also during the 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance, because of 
their high nutritional value (23 % protein and 55 
% carbohydrates),'"" The Romans also ate beans 
in salads, in combination with beetroot and 
lentils.'*' The Roman poet Horace (65-8 BC) rec- 
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ommended the eating of pork and broad beans 
in one of his poems. A good example of a simi- 
lar dish today is the still traditional speciality eat- 
en on the national feast-day of the Grand Duchy 
of Luxemburg. ** Pliny the Elder (77 AD) reports 
that bakers sometimes added bean flour'™’ to 
their dough in order to make it weigh more; 
they also used flour derived from other legumi- 
nous plants, or even dry cattle feed. Beans were 
eaten in many different ways by both people and 
animals. [In most countries in Pliny's era, beans 
were mixed with grain, usually millet (whole 
grains or finely ground).'“* 

Broad beans are also mentioned twice as a 
source of nourishment in the Bible.'* In Egypt 
they are still used as such (taamya).'*° Frequent 
or excessive consumption of broad beans is not 
without danger however, not even if cooked, for 
they can cause an acute haemolytic anaemia 
(‘favism’), in certain people (see above). 

There is a certain amount of information 
available on the preservation of beans in Antiq- 
uity. The Roman scholar Marcus Terentius Var- 
ro (116-27 BC) wrote that the Romans preserved 
their beans in vats filled with oil and ash, to pre- 
vent them from coming into contact with the 
air. He claimed that beans stored in a cave in 
Ambracia were preserved from the time of King 
Pyrrhus (319-272 BC) to the battle of Pompey 
the Great (106-48 BC) with the pirates; this cov- 
ers a period of about two hundred and twenty 
years.’ In his work Pliny the Elder regarded 
the Broad Bean as a vegetable and also recom- 
mended it as a bee plant.’ 


Dip You KNOW? 

The earliest Roman surnames sometimes re- 
ferred to a plant which a forefather had man- 
aged to cultivate very successfully, such as the 
surname Faba, named after the Broad Bean 
(Latin: faba), Cicero, named after the Garbanzo 
Bean or Chickpea (Latin: cicer), and Lentulus, 
named after the Lentil (Latin: lens).'*7 

The Broad Bean was one of the plants culti- 
vated and cared for in the court gardens of King 
Louis the Pious (778-840).'°" 
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The mediaeval German scholar Albert the 
Great/Albertus Mapnus (1193 or 1206/1207- 
1280) wrote that a mixture of lime and bean wa- 
ter and a type of red soil produced a plaster 
which offered protection against fire.'" 

The last sheaf of Beans in The Bilt (the 
Netherlands) was shaped like a man wearing a 
smock and a hat, and was put on the harvest 
wagon at the very end, to the sound of a specially 


adapted song.’ 3 
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Baker, M. (1996): p. 25. 

Vickery, R. (1997): p. 50. 

The French name for beans (haricots verts) is de- 
rived from the plant's Indian-Mexican name. 
WDVV (1927): vol. I, p. 1,470. 

Pliny the Elder reports that bean soup was never 
offered to the gods (Pliny the Elder, 77 AD, Natu- 


ralis historia, book XVIII, chap. XOO<). 
Anonymous (1949): p. 123; Biedermann, H. 
(1992): pp. 66-67. 


Chevalier, |. & A. Gheerbrant (1973b): p. 314. 

The Roman Lemures are spectres of the dead 
and hostile to man. 

Anonymous (1949): p. 123; Frazer, |. (1951): part 
6, Pp. 154-195; Bell, R. (1982): p. 19. 

Here the head of the family puts on his best 
clothes and goes to every room of the house at 
midnight, strewing beans and calling out (trans- 
lation): ‘Depart — evil spirits! Enter — good fortune! 
The association of beans with the dead or the 
dark powers of evil in the next world is found in 
many different communities, including the lroke- 
san, Kachina, Hopi, Walpi, Zufli and Tewa Indi- 
ans. These races also have a ‘bean dance’, just 
like the powamu of the Hopis and the degon- 
daneshonta of the Irokesan (Anonymous, 1949, 
Pp. 123-124}. 

Bell, R. (1982): p. 19. 

Biedermann, H. (1992): pp. 66-67. 

In Rome, drawing lots had become more of a par- 
ody. 

Anonymous (1949): p. 123; Brosse, J. (1990): pp. 
221-223. 

Celis, G. (19304): p. 108; Ter Laan, K. (19.49): p. 45. 
Ligou, D. (1974): pp. 1202-1203. 

De Gubernatis, A. (1882): pp. 132-197. 

Chevalier, |.& A. Gheerbrant (19736): p. 314. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
XVIII, chap. XXX, 

In Greek the broad bean was known as hued, 
meaning ‘carrying in its innermost’. Perhaps this 
explains the custom of sometimes replacing the 
broad bean in the king's cake (see below) with a 
small doll or baby doll. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
XVII, chap, XXX. Pliny also reports the belief that 
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a bean enclosed in a lot to be sold (by auction) is 
a bringer of good fortune. 

Pythagoras forbad the eating of broad beans. Ac- 
cording to Aristotle, this was because a germinat- 
ed bean looked a bit like the male reproductive 
organ; others take a more rational line and speak 
of an allergy that Pythagoras was supposed to 
have suffered from since childhood, Broad beans 
were not even allowed to be mentioned in 
Pythagoras’ presence. One of Pythagoras’ more 
extraordinary acts was to persuade a heifer not to 
eat any more broad beans. It was said that he 
would rather be killed than flee through a feld of 
Broad Beans, because he feared that he would 
tread on the spirits of the deceased housed in the 
plants (Pliny the Elder, 77 AD, Naturalis historia, 
book XVII, chap. XXX: Collin de Plancy, M., 1826, 
vol. 3, pp. 43-45; De Gubernatis, A., 1882, pp. 132- 
137; De Crescenzo, L., 1992, pp. 64, 67, 68 and 
146). 

In Greek mythology, he was a renowned Thracian 
musician. The music from his lyre was reputed to 
be so beautiful that his playing calmed wild ani- 
mals, made trees dance and rivers stand still. He 
was celebrated in the Orphic Mysteries (wwwen- 
cychopedia.com). 

Collin de Plancy, M. (1826): vol. 3, pp. 43-45; 
Celis, G. (1930): p. 108; Chevalier, |. & A, Gheer- 
brant (19736): p. 314; Brosse, J. (1990): pp. 221- 
223. 

Broad beans were said to be sinful for Egyptian 
priests because they cause flatulence and stimu- 
late the sexual appetite (Biedermann, H., 1992, 
pp. 66-67). Pythagoras is believed to have adopt- 
ed this conviction from the Egyptians (Collin de 
Plancy, M., 1826, vol. 3, pp. 43-45). Some claim 
that Pythagoras recognized blood in the bean; 
this was animal and therefore forbidden to a veg- 
etarian. Others saw the male sexual organs in the 
bean. Cicero thought that the bean was unclean 
and bad for the blood because it stimulated sen- 
suality and caused ‘bad dreams’ (De Gubernatis, 
AL, 1882, pp. 132-197). 

Anonymous (1949): p. 123. 

De Gubernatis, A. (1882): pp. 192-197; VOVV 
(1927): vol. |, p. 1.474. 
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Baker, M. (1996): p. 26. 

The Bible only mentions that a few wise men 
from the east arrived in jerusalem and asked for 
the king of the Jews. They had set out on their 
journey attracted by a star in the east (Matt. 2: 1-2). 
For more info on this tradition in Germany, Aus- 
tria and Switzerland, see on: 
www.212.17.84.61/weihnachten/xs/ 
ipoxdreikoenige.htm, 

Christmas holidays in Italy end on 6" January, 
Epiphany, which is a commemoration of the visit 
made by the Magi to the Baby jesus. Legend has 
it that at some point in their journey the men 
halted and asked an old woman for food and a 
bed for the night. She refused, so they pressed 
on. After a few hours the woman changed her 
mind, but the Magi had travelled on too far. The 
Befano (Epiphany), depicted as a witch riding on 
a broom, still searches the world for the Baby fe: 
sus. On the Eve of Epiphany, children in Italy 
hang stockings near the fireplace: the old woman 
puts sweets and chocolates into those of good 
children, and black coal into those of the naughty 
ones! On Piazza Navona in Rome there is a spe- 
cial toy and sweet market where you can meet the 
Befana herself and receive a gift of sweets from her 
(www. nottit/special /natale/welcomeb.html). 
Frazer, |. (1951): part 6, pp. 323-330. 

Pasquier, Recherches de la France. |V, 9, a5 men- 
tioned in De Gubernatis, A. (1882): pp. 192-137. 
The most popular feast of the Roman calendar, in 
honour of Saturn, was celebrated in the spirit of a 
carnival on the 16" day of the calends of January, 
or on the 17" December, Initially the feast lasted 
only one day, later under Caesar three days, and 
at the end of the Roman Empire as much as sev- 
en days. It commemorated the Satumolia held 
between the end of the old and the beginning of 
the new year, the origins and dominion of Saturn, 
god of seed-time and agriculture and honoured 
him as the hero of the civilization of the golden 
age. During these festivals social order was re- 
versed: slaves made fun of their masters and 
treated them roughly with impunity; they even 
had their masters serve them. Everyone spent the 
time eating and indulging in all sorts of excesses 
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otherwise forbidden. One king headed the orgy 
and issued the most insane orders that all the 
participants had to obey. The king, who was the 
personification of Saturn himself, was chosen 
from among the handsome young men by way of 
a bean ballot. He was appointed thirty days prior 
to the Soturmalia, toured the town dressed as a 
king and was allowed to indulge all his whims 
and passions with impunity. However on the 
evening of the feast his rule was over and he was 
required to cut his throat on the altar of the god 
he had incarnated all this time. In European folk- 
lore this transitory kingdom exists in different 
forms (Brosse, |., 1990, pp. 221-223). 

VIDVV (1927): vol. |, pp. 1,470 and 1,473-1,474; 
Frére, |. (1929): p. 46; Ter Laan, K. (19.49): pp. 81- 
82; Brosse, |. (1990): pp. 221-223, For more infor- 
mation on Satumalia, bean kings and the festival 
of the fools, see Frazer, |. (1951): part 6, pp. 3o6- 
ait. 

This soon becomes clear if one looks at a bean 
that has sprouted. 

VDVV (1927): vol. I, p. 1.470. 

Chevalier, |. & A. Gheerbrant (19736): p. 314. 
Chevalier, |. & A. Gheerbrant (1973b): p. 314. 
Celis, G. (1923): pp. g4-96. 

In 1163 Milan was conquered by Frederik Bar- 
barossa; he presented the relics of the ‘Three 
Kings’ to Reinald von Dassel, bishop of Cologne, 
who then had them brought to Cologne where 
they have remained ever since (except between 
1794 and 1804 when they were removed in order 
to save them from destruction by the French rev- 
olutionaries). The canons of Cologne (Germany) 
instituted a charity festival as part of the feast of 
Epiphany. This is regarded as being the start of 
‘God's portion’ (Celis, G., 1923, pp. 94-96). 

In many places in the Belgian province of Lim- 
burg (1928), when the cake is cut, a piece of it is 
set aside as “Ons-Herendeel’ (Qur Lord's por- 
tion), “Onze-Lieve-Vrouwedeel’ (Our Lady's por- 
tion), ‘Sint-jozefsdeel’ (St Joseph's portion) and 
a portion for the dorpspatroon (patron of the vil- 
lage). Early in the morning on the following day, 
the women of the poor go from house to house 
calling: ‘Ons-Herendee!! Ons-Herendeel! (Our Lord's 
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portion). This can also be done by children, adults 
or boys dressed as beggars who go round the 
parish collecting God's portion for the poor, 
while singing a song such as: ‘Wij komen dertien- 
avond bezoeken, heb je geen wafels of pannekoeken, 
een, tue, drie, in "t beuterpatee!, Mensen geeft ons 
het godsdeel,’ ("We come visiting on the thirteenth 
night; have you any waffles or pancakes, one, two, 
three, in the butter dish. People give us God's por- 
tion.’) Epiphany (6"" January) used to be called 
the dertiende dag (the thirteenth day), because it 
was the thirteenth day after the winter solstice 
and also the last day of Yule-tide. In Britain this is. 
known as Twelfth Night. For more information 
on the feast of Epiphany in Limburg, see Frére, |. 
(1928): pp. 46-49. 

Caspar, Melchior and Balthazar. 

Even today in Germany (e.g. in the Eifel region, 
Sauerland) it is customary to write the letters 
C+M+B+ in chalk on Twelfth Night (De Cleene, 
M., 2001: personal note). 

King from 1643-1715. 

The custom was reintroduced in 1949 in the 
youth hostel in Assumburg Castle. 

The Christian Church changed this heathen cus- 
tom inte a church service dedicated to the Wise 
Men fram the east who came to pay their re- 
spects to Baby Jesus in the stable at Bethlehem. 
In England it was once customary on this Mon- 
day to join in the procession with a plough; hence 
the name ‘Plough-Monday’. 

An interesting version of the choosing of the 
bean king in sixteenth-century France, is found in 
Etienne Pasquier in a volurne of Recherches de la 
France (1560), as mentioned in Brosse, |. (1990): 
Pp. 221-223. 

De Gubernatis, A. (1882): pp. 132-137; Celis, G. 
(1923): pp. 94-96; VDVV (1927): wol. I, pp. 1,.473- 
1.474; Frére, |. (1928): p. 46; Ter Laan, K. (19.49): 
pp. 81-82; Anonymous (1950): p. 581; Frazer, |. 
(1951): part 6, pp. 313-314; Anonymous (1972- 
1977). 

Abroad bean, a French bean, an almond or hazel- 
nut, or a coffee bean is used here. Real beans or 
nuts are sometimes replaced with plastic beans, 
plastic objects (Disney figures such as Donald 
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Duck, Mickey Mouse}, toys or porcelain figures 
of a king. [t is also common for a crown to be 
placed on top of or around the Epiphany cake. 
Sometimes the baker gives the customer addi- 
tional crowns as a treat for all the children in the 
farnily. 

De Cleene, M. (1998): unpublished study results. 
Last Saturday of the Christmas holidays. 

Top, 5., et al. (1986): pp. 11 and 13. In Flanders 
there is also a Twelfth Night procession or Twelfth 
Night folklore in Maarke-Kerkerm (Maarkedal), 
Retie, Kanne (Riemst), Kerksken (Haaltert), Zout- 
leeuw, Schorisse (Maarkedal), Denderhoutem 
(Haaltert), Hove, Koksijde and Nukerke (Maarke- 
dal) (Anonymous, 1995b, pp. 245-246). 

1225 OF 1227-1274. 

4159-986. 

‘Das Bonengelt uff, uff der Hoffbrugk.' 

VDVY¥ (1927): vol. |, p. 1.473. 

On the Rivers Moselle and Sauer the day of fast- 
ing, known as Bratzelesonndéch (Pretzel Sunday), 
is so called because young men give their sweet- 
hearts pretzels on this day. 

During the banquet it was traditional to snip off 
the bride's garter. 

VDVY (1927): vol. |, pp. 1,474-1.475. 

VDVY (1927): vol. |, p. 1,470. 

Chevalier, |. & A. Gheerbrant (19736): p. 314. 
Biedermann, H. (1992): pp. 66-67. 

Celis, G. (19z0a): p. 108; Ter Laan, K. (1949): p. 
45. The Flemish expression ‘Voor iemand een 
boontje hebben’ (‘To be fond of someone’), is prob- 
ably derived from this. 

VDVV (1927): vol. |, p. 1,470. 

As in Walsch-Tirol. 

VDVY (1927): vol. |, p. 1.470. 

Biedermann, H. (1992): pp. 66-67. 

Delancre: Incrédulité et méecréance du sortilége 
plainement conveicu, p. 236, as mentioned in 
Collin de Plancy, M. (1826): vol, 3, pp. 43-45. 
VDV¥ (1927): vol. |, p. 1,473. 

See relevant chapter, 

The German-speaking area of Gottschee in the 
Austrian Duchy of Carniola (Krain), was part of 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire until 1918, when 
the Empire was broken up as a consequence of 
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World War |. From 1918 to 1991, Gottschee was 
part of Slovenia, the most northerly Yugoslav Re- 
public, which gained independence in 1991. To- 
day, Gottschee is a city and an area of Slovenia, 
and is known by its Slovene name of Kocevje 
(www.gottschee.org/—ghga/who.htm). 

VDVV (1927): vol. |, p. 1.472; Anonymous (1949): 
p. 124. 

De Gubernatis, A. (1822): pp. 132-137. 

Collin de Plancy, M. (1826): vol. 3, pp. 43-45. 

The legendary king of Argos, the seer and healer, 
honoured as a god 

(www. pantheon.org/articles//a/amphiaraus.htm|). 
Teirlinick, |. (1930): p. 313. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
XVII, chap, XX, 

De Vooys, in: Tijdschrift voor Volkskunde 21, p. 91, 
as mentioned in De Cock, A. (1907-1908): p. 221. 
De Cock, A. (1907-1908): Spreekwoorden, zegnwij- 
zen en uitdrukkingen op volksgeloof berustend. In: 
Volkskunde 19, pp. 220-222. 

Dodoens, R. (1674). 

De Cock, A. (1907-1908): Spreekwoorden, zegswi)- 
zen en uitdrukkingen op volksgeloof berustend. In: 
Volkskunde 19, pp. 220-222; Ter Laan, K. (19.49): 
P. 45. 

De Cock, A. (1907-1908): Spreekwoorden, zegsw7/- 
zen en uitdrukkingen op volksgeloof berustend. In: 
Volkskunde 19, p. 222. 

Rolland, E. (1896-1913): vol. 4, p. 233. 

Vickery, R. (1997): pp. 49-50. 

Baker, M. (1996): p. 26. 

The so-called ‘favism': a hereditary disorder re- 
sulting in an allergy-like reaction to Broad Beans. 
Those susceptible to it may develop a blood com- 
plaint (haemolytic anaemia), if they eat the beans 
or just walk through a field of flowering broad 
bean plants. As far as is known, this problem is 
more or less restricted to people of Mediter- 
ranean origins (Spaniards, ltalians, Greeks, 
Egyptians, ete.) (Anonymous, 1989b). 

De Cleene, M. (1989): p. 112. For more info on 
favism, see on: www.rialte.com /favism/. 

. 675-754. 

VDVY (1927): vol. |, p. 1,471. 

Harou, A. (igo0): Bijdrage tot de Folklore der 
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Viearmsche Zeekust. Landbouw. In: Ons Volksleven 
12, p. 93. 

Vickery, R. (1997): p. 49. 

1296-1901/1302. Although Gertrude was never 
formally canonized, Rome approved a liturgical 
office of prayer, readings, and hymns in her hon- 
our in 1606. The Feast of St Gertrude was ex- 
panded to the universal Church by Clement Xil in 
1738 and today is celebrated on 16" November, 
the date of her death 
(www.federationofstgertrude.org/Gertrude. htm). 
Wells dedicated to St Gertrude were thought to 
cure fever. 

Reinsberg-Doringsfeld, O., Baron de (1861): p. 
173- 

Courtship, Love. ond Matnmonie (1606), a5 men: 
tioned in Thiselton-Dyer, T. (188.4): pp. 17-18. 
Thiselton-Dyer, T. (188.4): pp. 17-18. 

For more info on this topic, see under: Famous 
herbalists and herbalist writings. 

A festering infection on the inside of the finger- 
tip. 

¥DWY (1927): vol. |, p. 1.472. 

Bakker, C. (1928): p. 389. 

Vickery, R. (1997): p. 50. 

Physica lib. 2, chap. 12, p. 8. 

Bakker, C. (1928): p. 389. 

Anonymous (1949): p. 124. 

Dioscorides (c. 50 AD): De Matena medica. 

In the Waterland area (the Netherlands) the fol- 
lowing popular recipe was still in use in 1928: 
‘When someone has a swollen testicle or scrotum, 
he must apply oi! to it, in which the flowers of the 
Broad beer have been soaked for some time." 
Bakker, C. (1928): p. 347. Hippocrates does not 
refer to the Broad Bean at all, despite mentioning 
testicle infections. 

Varro (116-27 BC) claimed bean flour was good 
for the voice. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
XXII, chap. LXIX. 

Dodoens distinguishes two categories of boonen 
(beans): tarnme boonen or ghemeyne boonen (cul- 
tivated or common beans), and wilde boonen 
(wild beans). With regard to cultivated beans he 
distinguishes between peerdeboonkes or Zeeusche 
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boonkens and the groote bonen. He refers to wild 
beans a5 Swerte boonen or Moorkens. 

Dodoens, R. (1554). 

Dodoens, R. (164.4), a5 mentioned in Bakker, C. 
(1928): p. 389. 

Culpeper, N. (1653): pp. 25-26. 

= poultices. 

Cumps, L. (1981): pp. 331-332. 

Fournier, P. (1947-1948), as mentioned in Van- 
denbussche L (1955): p. 525; Anonymous (1979): 
P. 339- 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
XVII, chap. VI. 

Fournier, P. (1947-1948), as mentioned in Van- 
denbussche, L. (1955): p. 85; Anonymous (1979): 
p. 339; Cumps, L, (1981): pp. 931-3392. 

Fournier, P, (1947-1948), as mentioned in Van- 
denbussche L. (1955): p. 585; Anonymous (1979): 
p. 339. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
XIX, chap. XOOXIX, 

Cumps, L. (1981): pp. 331-342. 

Known as Lomenturn, 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
XVI, chap. 2x, 

Broad beans and other foods were brought to 
David in Mahanaim during Absalom’s rebellion 
(2 Sa. 17: 28). Broad beans were used to make 
bread in combination with lentils, barley, spelt, 
millet and wheat, during the siege of Jerusalem 
(Ez. 4: 9) (Anonymous, 1986, p. 799). 

Fournier, P. (1947-1948), as mentioned in Van- 
denbussche L. (1955): p. 585; Anonymous (1979): 
p. 339; Cumps, L. (1981): pp. 331-332; Bieder- 
mann, H. (1992): pp. 66-67. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
XVII, chap. OXI. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
XIM, chap. MXM, and book XXI, chap. MLI- 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis histona, book 
XVI, chap, Ill. 

Capitulare de villis (c. 795), as mentioned in Kleijn, 
H. (1957): p. 12. 

Teirlinek, |, (1990): p. 137. 

Ter Laan, K. (19.49): pp. 207-208. 
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CELERY/PARSLEY 


a. i] oe FF MMi ek if 


‘Where Parsley stays green all the year round, 
the wife wears the trousers." 
Saying noted in Wimbledon, London in 1983' 


Latin: Apium graveolens L. 


English: Wild Celery; Achje), Alexander's 
Scurvy Grass, Celeri, Celery, Marsh Parsley, 
Salery, Sellery, Smallage Parsley, Water Parsley. 
French: Céleri; Ache, Ache Céleri, Ache Odo- 
rante, Ache Puante, Ache Rustique, Api, Céleri 
Cultivé, Céleri Doux, Céleri Sauvage, Persil des 
Marais, Persil Odorant. 

German: Sellerie; Bauerneppich, Bienenkraut, 
Bleichsellerie, Echte Sellerie, Eppich, Garten 
Celleri, Gemeine Sellerie, Jungfernmerk, Merck, 
Schreckkraut, Wasser-dppich, Wasserpeterlein, 
Wasserpetersilie, 

Dutch: Selder; Apie, Bladselderie, Boereneppe, 
Celerey, Celleri, Eppe’, Jongvrouwemerck, Jouf- 
frouw Merck?, Juffermerk, Juffrouwmerk, Moe- 
raseppe’, Selderée, Seldereej, Selderie(je), Sel- 
drie, Seller(ij), Soeple)groente, Sterkruikende 
Eppe, Tuineppe, Veldeppe, Wilde Seldery, Wilde 
Seldrie, Zoete Eppe. 


Latin: Petroselinum crispum Nym. ex A.W. Hill. 
(Petroselinum sativum Hofftm., syn. Petroselinum 
hortense auct. non Hoffm.) 


English: Parsley; Parsil, Persel. 

French: Persil; Ache-persil, Persil Commun, 
Persil Cultivé, Persil des Jardins, Persil Odorant. 
German: Petersilie; Felswurz, Garten Eppich, 
Garten Petersilie. 

Dutch: Peterselie; Bottersellerie, Hofeppe, Peeter- 
zelie, Persalle, Perselle, Peterzelie, Tuineppe, 
Tuinpeterselie, Vennekool, Visgroente. 
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HABITAT 
Celery is found almost everywhere in the world, 
except for tropical areas. Different varieties have 
been grown as a vegetable or as a kitchen herb 
since the sixteenth century. 

Originally, wild Parsley was found in the 
Mediterranean; nowadays it grows in many Eu- 
ropean countries. Several varieties are cultivated 
as a kitchen herb: Curly-leaf Parsley (var. cris- 
pum), Flat-leaf Parsley (var. neapolitanum) and 
Hamburg Parsley or Turnip-rooted Parsley (ssp. 
tuberosum), grown in Europe for its large, fla- 
voursome parsnip-like root. 

The closely related Corn Parsley (Petroseli- 
num segetum Koch) grows in the wild. 


DESCRIPTION 


The Celery 

Wild Celery is usually a strong-smelling erect bi- 
ennial herb with a solid, grooved stem. The low- 
er leaves are pinnate and have stalked leaflets; 
the upper leaves are triangular. The minute, 
whitish or greenish white flowers (o.5 mm 
across) are arranged in axillary, terminal umbels, 
often positioned opposite the leaves. The rays of 
the umbels number four-twelve. The greyish, 
glabrous fruit (1-1.5 mm) is broad-ovoid and has 
five slender ridges. Garden Celery (var. dulce) 
has fat, more or less succulent petioles, and Cel- 
ery Root, Celeriac or Turnip-rooted Celery (var. 
rapaceurm) has a greatly swollen stem-base. 
Height: 0.30-0.60 m. (up to 1 m). (Fig. 14; Pls. 
17-18) 


The Parsley 

Parsley is a biennial herb with solid, striate 
stems, with ascending straight branches and a 
stout taproot. The lower leaves are three-pin- 
nate, triangular and glossy; the segments (1-2.2 
cm long) are wedge-shaped and lobed’, The 


Fig 14 Celery. += stem with ef 2 = flowering branch with umbels: = frit (cremocarp). 
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greenish yellow (reddish), minute, notched 
flowers are arranged in flat-topped umbels (2- 
5-5 cm across); the rays number eight-twelve. 
The fruit (2.§-3 mm long) is broad-ovoid. Height 
(flowering tiller): 0.G0-0.g0 m. (Pls. 19-20) 


The Parsley genus (Petroselinum) differs from 
the Celery genus (Apium) because the middle 
part of the yellowish or reddish-green petals 
sprouts into an inwardly curved, bent tip, and 
because of the more elongated fruit that curves 
on ripening (celery fruits remain straight).° 

Parsley contains less than 0.5 % essential oil, 
the principal component of which is a pungent, 
oily, green liquid called apiol. 


Confusion between Celery and Parsley 

It is not always clear which plant was under- 
stood to be the Greek apion or the Latin equiva- 
lent apiurn’, in ancient times. The name re- 
ferred to Celery, as well as to Parsley or to relat- 
ed variations of the Carrot family (Apiaceae).* 
The Greek botanical name selinon also referred 
to a number of varieties from the same botanical 
family to which Celery might belong. Dioscori- 
des for example (c. 50 AD)? distinguishes be- 
tween a number of selinon-varieties, including 
the ‘garden selinon’ (selinon kepaion'”), the ‘horse 
selinon’ (hipposelinon), the ‘mountain selinon’ 
(oreoselinon) and the ‘stone selinon’ (petrose- 
linon). He reports that the latter grows in stony 
places in Macedonia; it might well be that Pars- 
ley is meant here." Pliny the Elder (77 AD) also 
mentions several varieties of selinon, including a 
plant that grows on rocks and which some call 
petroselinum.’” It is a known fact that Roman 
writers used the term apium when referring to 
either Parsley or Celery; this is evident in the 
work of Pliny the Elder."? Moreover, in the 1696 
herbal by the Dutch herbalist Abraham Mun- 
ting, the term Peeterzelie is still used for Apium, 
as well as Petroselinum varieties, and therefore 
for the modern varieties of Celery and Parsley.'4 
The fact that both plant varieties are similar is 
mentioned in the posthumous edition of the 1644 
herbal by Rembert Dodoens (Dodonaeus) (trans- 
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lation): ‘Celery resembles ordinary Parsley in its ap- 
pearance as well as in its shape." Not only do the 
older English popular names for Celery: Marsh 
Parsley, Smallage Parsley and Water Parsley, re- 
flect the old taxonomic view of plants, but also 
the French Persil des Marais (marsh Parsley) and 
Persil Odorant (fragrant Parsley), and the Ger- 
man Wasserpeterlein, Wasserpetersilie (both Wa- 
ter Parsley). Incidentally, the German name for 
Celery is Eppich, and for Parsley, Garten Eppich 
(garden Celery). In Dutch the term Eppe is used 
for Celery and Tuin Eppe and Hof Eppe (both gar- 
den Celery), for Parsley. There is certainly a 
great deal of confusion when it comes to distin- 
guishing Parsley and Celery. Nevertheless it is 
certain that our common Parsley was referred to 
as petroselinum in the Capitulare de villis'°. This 
indicates that the plant was being grown as a cul- 
tivated plant. In the monastery garden of Sankt- 
Gallen (Switzerland) Parsley was sown as early as 
the first half of the ninth century. The plant is al- 
so mentioned in the work of the German mystic 
and herbalist Hildegard von Bingen (1o98- 
1179). 

The term ‘celery’ in the chapters below 
should therefore be considered in the light of 
the above; the term ‘Celery’ will be used only 
when it is clear that it concerns true Celery, and 
‘Parsley’ only when it concerns true Parsley. 


THE CELERY/ PARSLEY 

IN RITUALS, MYTHOLOGY 

AND WORSHIP 
It is generally accepted that Celery sometimes 
points to the ancient selinon or apium, which 
played an important role in death cults." In the 
Greek and Roman worlds this same Celery 
plant was dedicated to Hades/ Pluto, the ruler of 
the Underworld. The plant was consumed main- 
ly at funeral meals.'? Celery was also given to 
the dead, they were wreathed with it”” and it was 
strewn on the gravestones to placate Hades. At 
funeral ceremonies the plant was a hymn to the 
eternal youth of which the deceased was now a re- 
cipient.” The fact that Parsley/Celery stays green 
for a long time may have been a reason for their 


use. The Greek expression deisthat selinon (to need 
celery) meant that there had just been a death.” 


The victors of the Games of Death were given a 
wreath of celery. The association of the celery 
plant with death goes back to the general Euro- 
pean belief that the consequences of watching 
the Wild Hunt”, such as blindness, swellings of 
the head, or even death, could be rescinded by 
asking the Wild Hunt men for some celery (see 
below). A possible explanation for this connec- 
tion might be found in the belief that the dead 
reincarnate in the descendants, which is why 
newborns were named after their ancestors. To 
bring reincarnation about children have to be 
begotten. This explains the popular custom of 
eating foods at funeral banquets with a suppos- 
edly high aphrodisiac effect; these include cel- 
ery, eggs, rice pudding, ete.*! 

The victor of the Isthmian Games” was re- 
warded with a wreath of dried celery and that of 
the Nernean Games’’ with a wreath of fresh cel- 
ery.” The monuments dedicated to brave war- 
riors were also adorned with wreaths of celery, 
just like the statues of Heracles/Hercules*?. 
Sometimes people would wear a wreath of cel- 
ery during ceremonial meals. Allegedly the cel- 
ery originated from the blood of Cadmilos’”; this 
is why it was prohibited for priests to eat the 
plant with the roots. Hera/Juno, Zeus’ /Jupiter’s 
wife and mistress of Mount Olympus”, fed cel- 
ery to her horses; horses participating in the Ne- 
mean Games were also fed the same plant. This 
custom is also referred to in the epic poems of 
Homer (c. 800-? c. 750 BC)", where we are told 
the warriors’ horses ate celery. The plant is said 
to have been an old remedy* for treating dis- 
eases in horses. 


THe CELeRY/PARSLEY 

IN SYMBOLISM 
In Antiquity celery was a symbol of tears and 
mourning.” This symbol is therefore closely as- 
sociated with the use of the plant in the death 
cult. The plant was also a classical symbol for 
victory, in that it was used to wreath the winners 
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of championships as a symbol of happy and vic- 
torious youth (see above). 

This double symbolism (death and victory) is 
expressively described by the Dutchman Abra- 
ham Munting in his 1696 herbal (translation): 
‘The parsley” was not only seen as a sign of victory 
by the Ancient Greeks, but crowns of the grass were 
also plaited and used to crown the victors of the Isth- 
mian Games. These games were held every year in 
Corinth in honour of Neptune. One can read about 
itin Lucianus, Pausanias, Pliny, Artemidorus, Ter- 
tullianus, Plutarch, and other important Ancient 
writers. Not only were the victors adorned with 
wreaths of parsley, but the graves of brave heroes as 
well. Consequently, when they saw the mules laden 
with parsley, the soldiers of Timoleon who went to 
war with the army did not want to fight, for they 
saw this as a bad omen. Timoleon soon realised 
what was wrong and to free them from this delusion 
he pointed at the parsley saying: ‘Look warriors, do 
not doubt the victory that will be pours, because the 
crowns of victory are being delivered now.’ Then he 
went on into battle and his soldiers, who had taken 
the parsley to be funeral wreaths, realised it was also 
used to crown victors; and so they changed their 
minds and wanted nothing more than to fight. They 
were victorious, helped by the fact that Timoleon 
placed a crown of parsley on his head; the com- 
manding officers and many an ordinary soldier fol- 
lowed his example.’** 


The Celery /Parsley in art 

In iconography the Parsley is the symbol of fes- 
tivity and joy, because the Ancient Greeks used 
to crown themselves with it during their festivi- 
ties.29 


The Celery /Parsley in the language of flowers 
Celery/Parsley refers to festivity, but also to use- 
ful knowledge.*° 


THE CELery/PARSLEY 

IN MAGIC AND POPULAR BELIEFS 
Parsley in particular plays an important part in 
(more recent) popular belief. There are innu- 
merable examples of this. 
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The Celery /Parsley as a protective plant 

Both Parsley and Celery have essential oils with 
an unpleasant scent; consequently it is believed 
they keep evil spirits at a distance, very much 
like the closely related Dill (Anethum graveolens 
L.), Fennel (Foeniculum vulgare Mill.) and Car- 
away (Carum cant L.). This is why (1935) a bridal 
couple must put a celery root in their luggage or 
their shoes (Western Prussia, Pomerania, Ger- 
many). This herb is also used to fill joints and 
cracks in pigsties, to protect the animals from 
being bewitched. It is also used in cowsheds to 
prevent the milk from turning sour," 

In the Pyrenees (France, Spain), Parsley would 
be boiled in holy water and given to a person 
who was bewitched. In Moravia (1930), Parsley 
was fed to the cows between 24°" June (St John's 
Day) and 26" June, to prevent witches from cast- 
ing spells on them.** In Galicia, Spain, the bride 
would carry (1908), bread and Parsley under her 
arm on her way to the church, to ward off evil 
spirits.*? There was a similar custom in Pomera- 
nia (Germany). where the bride would secretly 
hide some Parsley or Celery in her skirts, so her 
husband would remain faithful to her (1938). 
This belief is probably linked to the aphrodisiac 
qualities attributed to both plants.* 


The Parsley in popular farming beliefs 

Sowing Parsley cannot be done at any time. In 
Germany for example, Parsley has to be sawn on 
a Wednesday (Bavaria, Germany), on St Peter’s*® 
Day (29"" June) or St John the Baptist's*? Day (24 
June) (Erz Mountains, Germany), because then it 
will stay beautifully green all winter. If it is sown 
on St Anne's Day (26"" July”), the plant will re- 
main good until the auturnn and will not bolt the 
following year (Swabia, Germany). Parsley sown 
between twelve and one in the afternoon will only 
develop a few roots. If. Parsley is sown (1744) 
when the moon is waning, the root will grow 
longer; if sown when the moon is waxing, the 
herb will be dense and of a better quality. Those 
who are sowing Parsley must laugh while doing 
it. This is very reminiscent of a seventeenth-cen- 
tury French popular belief*’, which says that Pars- 
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ley should be sown by jesters. In France (1945) it 
is also believed that Parsley grows best if sown by 
a liar. According to popular beliefin Lower Fran- 
conia (Germany), the plant will thrive most when 
sown by a wrathful individual.*? 

In Britain it was popular to plant on Good 
Friday, especially between midday and three o’- 
clock in the afternoon, because this is when the 
Devil is powerless and preoccupied. This 
‘method’ makes unnecessary the journey that 
Parsley is obliged to make to Satan (the ‘Old 
Un’) nine (or two, three or seven) times before it 
sprouts from the ground. To ward off Satan, 
boiling water is often poured over the ground 
before the seed is sown. Seeds ‘make their obedi- 
ence to their Master’ and ‘may forget to return’ or 
germinate. Three seeds must be planted, one 
for the gardener and two for the Devil. In Mary- 
land (USA) and Louisiana (USA) it must never 
be sown manually, but must be blown onto the 
seedbed from a Bible or a gatepost. In Texas 
(USA) it has to be scattered on the kitchen floor 
and then swept out into the garden together 
with the other dust.*° 

In the surrounding areas of Cobham (Suf- 
folk, England) it is believed (1884) that Parsley 
will never double in growth if sown on any other 
day but Good Friday.” 


The Parsley and birth 

In England it was said (as late as 1796) that ba- 
bies were born in a parsley patch. In 1852 the 
story went that boys were born in a Gooseberry 
Shrub (Ribes grossularia L.), girls in a parsley 
patch. In 1875 and 1886 every girl thought that a 
boy was born in a nettle patch and girls in a pars- 
ley patch. In 1903 in Derbyshire (England) ba- 
bies came from Gooseberry Shrubs, nettle 
patches and parsley patches, or boys came from 
nettle patches and girls from parsley patches. It 
was said they were dug up and wrapped in a 
white towel. This popular belief is probably based 
on the alleged aphrodisiac qualities of Parsley. 
The popular belief that when a girl sows Parsley, 
she will become pregnant (1933, Navenby, Lin- 
colnshire, England) is in the same vein. In Sur- 


rey (England), planting Parsley (1936) is often 
seen as a way of extending the family. As late as 
1951, a woman from Oxford (England), who was 
about fifty years old, said that if a woman want- 
ed a child she should go outside and pull out 
some Parsley.” 


The Parsley and death 
Parsley is also connected to death and misfor- 
tune. When Parsley refused to grow it was seen 
as a sign of a death in the family (Swabia and 
Baden, Germany; Pennsylvania, USA”). It was 
often believed that Parsley could not be trans- 
planted, because it was unlucky (Pennsylvania), 
or that someone in the family would die (Penn- 
sylvania; the Palatinate, Germany), or that you 
yourself would die, or a friend, or a person one 
thought of while transplanting the plant, More- 
over, if Parsley shoots up high in a garden, some- 
one in the family will die; white stalks are also 
indications of imminent death.” 

A similar belief was recorded in England. It 
was also considered a very bad omen to trans- 
plant Parsley (1864, Yorkshire). It was even be- 
lieved that someone in the family would die if 
Parsley was transplanted (1912, Bampton, De 
ney: In an article in the Sunday Times of March 
6m 1955 it says that the transplanting of Parsley 
had meant death for one family member (Guild- 
ford, Surrey). In 1978 this belief was still firmly 
in place in Thorncombe (Dorset). In 1986 a thir- 
ty year-old woman from Colchester (Essex) said, 
‘My mother told me that it was very unlucky to 
plant Parsley when she saw me planting some in 
our garden. | said, ‘What a lot of rubbish! But | 
had the worst year of my life afterwards and super- 
stitious or not, I'll never plant Parsley again! A lot 
of other contemporary beliefs have been noted 
in Britain, e.g. the following belief from Truro 
(Cornwall): ‘Many years ago an 80-year-old neigh- 
bour told me, ‘Never transplant Parsley, it always 
brings bad luck!’ Being a trainee gardener, young 
and sceptical, | took no notice. When the time 
came, | transplanted what was required. In three 
weeks | lost my job (no fault of mine), accidentally 
killed my cat, and lost a sum of money.” 
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In many German-speaking regions, it was 
customary to crown a child with a wreath of 
Parsley on its first birthday, because it was 
thought that the period of danger in the child's 
life had now passed.” 

In the Département de la Gironde (France) it 
was thought that all Parsley plants brought mis- 
fortune. In the Walloon Provinces (Belgium), 
the French Ardennes, and the Département du 
Loir-et-Cher (France) anyone transplanting Pars- 
ley caused the death of a close member of the 
family. In Lorraine (France) the transplanter 
himself would die, or the head of the family. In 
the Département de la Meuse (France) it was once 
said: “Qui plante persil, plante man.’ ("Whoever 
plants Parsley, buries their spouse.")*" 

This popular belief is also recorded in Flan- 
ders (Belgiurn). Whoever transplants Parsley 
will die soon, including the person in whose 
name the Parsley is transplanted. It was also be- 
lieved that the deadly poisonous Hemlock (Co- 
nium maculatum |.) would grow from decayed 
Parsley.?? 

This belief is probably linked to the Ancient 
tradition of planting Celery/Parsley (apium or 
selinon) on burial mounds. Indeed, heavily scent- 
ed plants [such as Celery, Rosemary (see rele- 
vant chapter, vol. I), etc.) were popular as prave 
flowers or flowers of the dead.°° 


The Parsley as a devil's plant 

The idea that parsley seed ‘visits’ the Devil was 
widespread; however the numbers of visits 
made Geter in various parts of Britain (see 
above)."" In some German witch trials we learn 
that the Devil appeared under the name of Peter- 
ling. In processes in Lorraine (France), the evil 
one is called le Maitre Persil (Master Parsley).°* It 
was also said that when Parsley was sown, only a 
few of the seedlings would come up, because 
the Devil needed his share.°! The English Coun- 
try Gents Estate Magazine of April 1963, No. 142, 
mentions that parsley seed goes to hell nine 
times®’, before it comes up. In The Home a 
Countiy Journal of July 1974, No. 344 (W.L., 
Cheshire, England) we are told that it is a mira- 
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cle Parsley is still around, because only some- 
one who is godless can grow the plant.®5 This is 
why it was thought that a gift of Parsley was un- 
lucky. This belief was recorded as recently as 
1954 in the Welsh town of Swansea, in 1957 by 
a twelve-year-old boy from Romford (Essex), and 
in 1960 it appeared in the Yorkshire Post of 29" 
January.°° In South Harnpshire (England), farm- 
ers sometimes refused to give away one single 
sprig of Parsley, for fear something might hap- 
pen to them.”? Moreover, one was never allowed 
to accept a gift of Parsley. If one was desperate 
for it, it had to be stolen.°* 


The Parsley as a sign of power 

As with other herbs such as Sage and Rosemary 
(see relevant chapters, vol. 1), in England it is said 
that Parsley grows best where the wife is master: 


“Where Parsley stays green all the pear round, 
the wife wears the trousers." 
(Wimbledon, London, 1983) 


Alternatively Parsley grows best for whomever 
is the dominant partner in a marriage (Pursley, 
Surrey; Reading, Berkshire; Whitwick, Leices- 
tershire). More rarely it is thought that people 
who manage to grow Parsley successfully are 
malevolent (e.g. a witch).°° 


The Celery as an aphrodisiac 

Although aphrodisiac qualities are attributed to 
both Parsley and Celery’”, it is Celery in particu- 
lar that has the greatest reputation in this area 
(perhaps because of its large stem?), although it 
cannot be pharmacologically”’ proven. The Ger- 
man herbalist Konrad von Megenberg (1309- 
137.4) points to this popular belief (translation’*): 
‘Some also say that the herb and its seed would be 
detrimental to lovemaking, because it causes inde- 
cency, and indecency causes the subtle fluid from 
the breasts to flow down to the indecent areas.’ A fif- 
teenth-century German medical handbook even 
indicates how the plant should be used (transla- 
tion”*): ‘Then, if you want your wife to love pou 
above all other men, take some celery juice, crushed 
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and blended with honey and apply it to the member 
and the testicles, that will make her love none other 
above pou.’ 


It is not surprising that the alleged erotic power 
of Celery is mentioned in several rhymes, in- 
cluding the following from the Palatinate (Ger- 
many): 


‘Schatzl, back meer Aier 

Mit Zellerie und Salat, 

Am Sonntak gehe meer maie, 
Mei Mudder hat's gesaht. ' 


( Sweetheart, fry me some eggs 
with celery and lettuce, 

On Sunday we will go a-loving”* 
My mother has told me so.') 


This custom was also known in France” where 
it was said, ‘Si la femme savait ce que le céleri yout 
a homme, Elle en irait chercher jusqu'd Rome.’ 
(Ifa woman knew what the Celery means to a 
man, she would even go as far as Rome to find it.') 
Popular names remind us of the old popular 
belief as well, like the German Geilwurz (horny 
herb; Baden), Béckkriut (goat's herb; Han- 
nover), Stehsalat (erection salad; the Palatinate), 
etc.”° This popular old belief is still with us to- 
day.” 

As mentioned before, Parsley also has had 
the reputation of arousing love since time im- 
memorial. Parsley wine is thought to be an ef- 
fective aphrodisiac. It is possible that this herb 
grows only for bachelors and hen-pecked hus- 
bands or, as in the trite phrase, where the ‘old 
prey mare ts the better hoss.' If someone cuts Pars- 
ley while in love, their beloved will die. In Lin- 
colnshire (England), if one plants Parsley one 
will become pregnant before it germinates; con- 
versely, in the county of Cambridgeshire, wom- 
en who are unwillingly pregnant ate it three 
times a day to induce an abortion. The master of 
the house must not be slow in uprooting Parsley 
that has grown too rampantly or else he will fa- 
ther only girls.”" 


The Celery/Parsley in predictions 

In the eleventh-century Codex Bonensis 218 from 
Maria Laach (Germany) we are told about a pre- 
diction which will tell us the sex of the child a 
wornan will give birth to. Without her noticing, 
green celery is placed on her head. If she says a 
male name first, she will have a boy, if she says a 
fernale name, it will be a girl. This popular belief 
is also known in France’’. Whether or not a wom- 
an is a virgin can be revealed in the same way"? 
in Germany: ‘Nim epich und brenn in unde habe 
in einer (Frau) fur die nas, diu dd sprichet, si sei 
dirne: ist si niht ein dirn, so beseichet si sich,’ (‘Take 
Celery, burn it and hold it under a woman's nose, if 
she speaks, she is a virgin, is she not a virgin, she will 
wet herself’) Nettles are used in an analogous 
‘procedure’.*" 


The Celery/Parsley in magical healing 

If you wash yourself with Parsley (1934) you will 
be cleansed (the Palatinate, Germany). To reme- 
dy a thick neck, an ointment made of Parsley 
and a snail and its shell should be applied to the 
throat (Altenburg, Germany). Parsley was con- 
sidered most effective when eaten on cakes 
made of dough on White Thursday. For nose 
bleeds the plant was stuck on to the temple, for 
excessive bleeding during childbirth, a plant was 
placed in the hands of the woman in childbirth, 
etc.*? In the Abruzzi Mountains (Italy) the plant 
was (1882) especially favoured amongst women 
who were breastfeeding: they believed it en- 
larged the breast and increased the production 
of milk. But if a child in Modica (Sicily, Italy) 
happened to choke on mother's milk (because it 
was too thick), the mother put tobacco and Pars- 
ley in its behind while reciting the words (trans- 
lation”): "Parsley, little Parsley, let the milk of this 
little one melt’, and at the same time she would 
spit three times.** 


In his book A New Herball®5, William Turner (c. 
1g10-1568), ‘the father of English botany’, wrote 
that if one threw Parsley in a fishpond, it would 
heal the diseased fish.” 
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THE CELERY /PARSLEY 

IN LEGENDS, SAGAS 

AND FAIRYTALES 
In Piedmont (Italy) there is a story of a princess 
who advised her daughter to eat Parsley to be- 
come beautiful (1882). In a Tuscan fairytale the 
young hero (a dwarf) is called Prezzemolino 
(small parsley).*” 


THE CeLery/PARSLEY 
IN HERBALISM AND MEDICINE 


The Celery 

Even though nowadays the Celery is largely 
known as a vegetable and is only rarely used asa 
medicinal plant, in ancient times it was exactly 
the other way around. In writings by Hippocrates 
(c. 460-c. 377 BC) and Theophrastus (c. 372-c. 
287 BC) the herb selinon (definitely an umbellif- 
erous plant, and probably Celery) is an impor- 
tant diuretic,” According to Dioscorides, Pliny 
the Elder®® and Celsus (all from the 1° century) 
the plant could also bring on menstrual pe- 
riods.*” Dioscorides (c. 50 AD) writes that Celery 
has the same effect as Coriander (Coriandrum 
sativum L.) and that it is also a good remedy for 
inflammation of the eye. According to him it 
softened hot stomachs and weakened the hard- 
ening of the chest.”" 

During the Middle Ages Celery was used as a 
spice, a vegetable and medication. It was consid- 
ered especially effective in treating melancholy 
and in stimulating the kidneys and the urinary 
passages.” During this period Celery was also 
combined with a little vinegar to make Oleum 
basmana”’, a remedy for dropsy.”4 

In Renaissance herbals there are many clas- 
sic celery remedies, for instance in the herbal 
dated 1554 by the Flemish herbalist Rembert 
Dodoens (Dodonaeus) (translation): ‘The seed 
and the root of Celery have the same effect as those 
of Parsley, as mentioned by Dioscorides. The juice of 
Celery, mixed with other active ingredients, cleanses 
dangerous ulcers and boils, especially in the mouth 
and throat. According to Pliny, Celery is also very 
effective as an antidote for the poison of spiders.’”* 
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Many popular remedies are based on Celery, 
such as the distilled juice of the leaf, to curb 
abundant hair growth, or the dried and crushed 
roots soaked in wine and said to stimulate a 
healthy functioning of the brain.?° Because of its 
diuretic and cleansing qualities, the leaves as 
well as the stem and tuber were used to treat a 
number of ailments, including those involving 
the kidneys and bladder. Moreover, the plant was 
used for relieving gout, rheumatism, hoarse- 
ness, asthma and diseases of the lungs, stom- 
ach- and intestinal cramps, liver ailments, ear- 
ache, deafness, heart palpitations, to promote 
monthly periods, etc. These remedies are some- 
times still advised in popular herbals today.?’ 
Considering the confusion in older writings be- 
tween (dangerous?!) parsley and celery seeds, it 
is best not to use the old remedies based on the 
seeds.?? In modern popular medicine the roots, 
the leaves and the seeds are still used as a mild 
diuretic.""” In modern herbalism Celery in par- 
ticular is known for this use.'”’ However, celery 
preparations will never be administered when 
there is an acute or chronic inflammation of the 
kidney. Pure apiin (a favoglycoside) causes abor- 
tions, but the use of celery preparations as such 
is considered safe.'"" The juice and the fruits of 
Celery contain a substance (a.o. bergapten) that 
may cause the skin to become oversensitive ”’ to 


sunlight.'"* 


The Parsley 

According to Pliny the Elder (77 AD) petroseli- 
num was effective in treating abscesses if two 
soupspoons of the juice were taken with a cp- 
athus'* of the juice of the White Horehound 
(Marrubium vulgare L.) and three cyathi of warm 
water.’°" Albert the Great (Albertus Magnus) 
(1193 or 1206/1207-1280) too considered Pars- 
ley to be more of a medicinal herb than a veg- 
etable. According to him the herb is an effective 
diuretic and a means of expelling bladder 
stones.’”’ The Flemish herbalist Rembert Do- 
doens (Dodonaeus) also writes quite a lot about 
the Parsley (Ghemeyne Peterselie or Hofeppe) in 
his 1554 herbal.’ 
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The English herbalist John Gerard only has 
the following to say in his Herball (1633): ‘The 
leaves are pleasant in sauces and broth, in which be- 
sides that they give a pleasant taste, they be also sin- 
gular good to take away stoppings, and to provoke 
urine: which thing the roots likewise do notable per- 
forme ifthey be boiled in broth: they be also delight- 
full to the taste, and agreeable to the stomacke."""? 
Nicholas Culpeper on the other hand discusses 
Parsley at length in his Complete Herbal and En- 
glish Physician Enlarged (1653). He writes: ‘It is 
under the dominion of Mercury; is very comfortable 
to the stomach; helps to provoke urine and women’s 
courses, to break wind both in the stomach and bow- 
els, and doth a little open the body, but the root 
much more. It opens obstructions both of liver and 
spleen, and is therefore accounted one of the five 
opening roots. Galen commended it against the 
falling sickness, and to provoke urine mightily; espe- 
cially if the roots be boiled, and eaten like Parsnips. 
The seed is effectual to provoke urine and women’s 
courses, to expel wind, to break the stone, and ease 
the pains and torments thereof; it is also effectual 
against the venom of any poisonous creature, and 
the danger that comes to them that have the lethar- 
gy, and ts as good against the cough. The distilled 
water of Parsley is a familiar medicine with nurses 
to give their children when they are troubled with 
wind in the stomach or belly which they call the 
frets; and is also much available to them that are of 
great years. The leaves of Parsley laid to the eyes that 
are inflamed with heat, or swollen, doth much help 
them, if it be used with bread or meal; and being 
fried with butter, and applied to women’s breasts 
that are hard through the curdling of their milk, it 
abates the hardness quickly; and also takes away 
black and blue marks coming of bruises or falls. The 
juice thereof dropped into the ears with a little wine, 
eases the pains. Tragus'” sets down an excellent 
medicine to help the jaundice and falling sickness, 
the dropsy, and stone in the kidneys, in this man- 
ner: Take of the seed of Parsley, Fennel, Annise and 
Carraways, of each an ounce; of the roots of Parsley, 
Burnet, Saxifrage, and Carraways, of each an 
ounce and an half; let the seeds be bruised, and the 
roots washed and cut small; let them lie all night to 


steep in a bottle of white wine, and in the morning be 
boiled in a close earthen vessel until a third part or 
more be wasted; which being strained and cleared, 
take four ounces thereof morning and evening first 
and last, abstaining from drink after it for three 
hours. This opens obstructions of the liver and spleen, 
and expels the dropsy and jaundice by urine." 

Parsley water remained a popular diuretic for 
a long time. The plant juice was renowned for 
the relief it brought to bee'’, wasp and mosquito 
stings. ? Parsley was also popularly used to ter- 
minate pregnancies. In ryo7 for instance, the 
following abortion method was described: ‘... 
Take Parsley, bruise it, and press out the Juice, and 
put it (being so dipp'd) into the mouth of the 
Womb, and it will presently cause the Child to come 
away, tho’s it be dead, and the Afler-burden also.’ 
In Cambridge (England) in 1939 Parsley was 
sometimes eaten in salads by women who did 
not want to become pregnant.''* Fenland village 
girls in Cambridgeshire, who became pregnant 
before marriage, had faith in Parsley, eating it 
three times daily for three weeks.'* In Antwerp 
(Belgium) a tea'” made of parsley leaves was tak- 
en regularly against sugar in the urine, A decoc- 
tion of Parsley was taken in Leuven (Belgium) 
against calculi’, dropsy and failure of the peri- 
ods to occur." 

In modern herbal medicine, parsley leaves 
and roots are still used for their convalescing, 
blood-purifying, appetizing, diuretic, lactating 
and swelling-reducing qualities. As a strong di- 
uretic” Parsley is used as a remedy for infec- 
tions of the urinary tracts and for gout. The 
plant also stimulates the production of mother's 
milk, is a rich source of vitamin C, and strength- 
ens the digestive system. The fruit, however, is 
very poisonous and contains two to seven per- 
cent essential oils, including apiol and myris- 
ticine, which could cause hepatitis and infec- 
tions of the kidneys and the gastrointestinal 
tract, as well as suppression and even paralysis 
of brain functions. Moreover, these substances 
cause cramps and irritate the cervix. Several 
pregnant women have died after taking an 
amount of parsley fruits or pure apiol to induce 
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an abortion, Fresh leaves and roots have been 
described as abortifacient for hurnans, albeit to 
a lesser extent than the seeds. During normal 
use of dosed fruit concoctions, no poisonings 
are apparent. The use of parsley fruit during 
pregnancy and by patients suffering from cir- 
rhosis of the liver and inflammation of the kid- 
neys is absolutely forbidden."*° 


THE CELerRy/ PARSLEY 

IN INDUSTRY, AGRICULTURE 

AND CRAFTS 
Celery/Parsley (selinon) was grown in Antiquity. 
According to the Greek philosopher Theophras- 
tus (c. 372-c. 287 BC) a magic technique was used 
when it was transplanted (translation): ‘When 
Celery/Parsley is transplanted it is recommended to 
put a small stake in the ground, as high as one 
wants the Celery/Parsley to grow."*' Apparently 
Celery/Parsley was not cultivated in pre-Chris- 
tian times. Celery and Parsley were among the 
plants cultivated and kept in the royal gardens of 
Louis I the Pious (78-840).'"" As far back as the 
sixteenth century Parsley was generally known 
as a kitchen herb. The German herbalist Hi- 
eronymus Bock (1498-1554) for example wrote 
the following about Peterlzin (Parsley): ‘Under 
allen Apiis ist kein breuchlicheres / als der gemein 
garten Peterling / wo findt man in Deutschen landen 
ein Kuchen / darinn Petersilgen mit seiner wurtzel 
nit gebraucht wird? (‘Ofall Apiwm-species, there is 
none more valuable than the Parsley / where in Ger- 
man lands would one find a kitchen / where neither 
Parsley nor its root is used ?")""? 

In cosmetics, Celery is important for the ex- 
traction of the aromatic substance sedanolide, 
which is a good fixative for perfumes. In per- 
fumery, parsley essence is a base for prepara- 
tions with a scent of greenery.'** 


THECELERY/ PARSLEY 
IN HOME, GARDEN AND KITCHEN 


The Celery 


Celery is a highly valued kitchen herb. In Eu- 
rope the leaves are used in sauces and soups and 
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the tuber in soups and as a vegetable. Celery is 
eaten cooked as well as raw. In the USA raw cel- 
ery is served with spreads or dips as an appetizer 
and in salads. Cultivated Celery as well as the 
wild plant (especially) are barely digestible when 
raw. Celery salt is made by crushing one part 
celery seeds and adding the same amount of 
kitchen salt. Preparations like Oxo contain a 
large amount of ground celery seeds.'*! 

The large edible root of Celery Root, Celeriac 
or Turnip-rooted Celery is used (in Europe) as a 
raw or cooked vegetable.'*° 


The Parsley 

It is impossible to imagine life without Parsley 
as a kitchen herb. The fresh leaves are used in 
soups, sauces, stews, with peas, carrots and 
tomatoes, and for garnishing dishes. The fresh 
leaves are rich in iron, calcium, phosphates, 
contain lots of vitamin D and provitamin A. Five 
grams of the leaves contain the daily require- 
ment of vitamin A; thirty grams a day will give 
one the daily required dose of vitamin C.'*’ 
Hamburg Parsley is cultivated more as a veg- 
etable for preserving; in Germany, Poland and 
Russia, the root is used in the kitchen." Parsley 
is a well known remedy for bad breath, and is of 
old a remedy for the pungent smell of garlic.'*? 


Dip you know? 
There are a number of expressions that refer to 
the alleged erotic properties of Parsley. The fol- 
lowing is well known in German-speaking re- 
gions: 


‘Petersilie hilftdem Mann aufs Pyerd, 
den Frauen unter die Erd.' 


(‘Parsley helps the man to mount a horse, 
And the woman to go six foot under.") 


An Old Dutch proverb is similar: 
‘Peterselii helpt de Mannen te Paerdt, 
De Vrouwen onder de Aerdt.' 
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(‘Parsley helps the man to mount a horse, 
And the woman to go six foot under.) 


In England it is said in a slightly more subtle 
manner: 


‘A parsley field 
will bring a man to ‘her’ grave.’ 


The English ‘parsley bed’ (or field) has an erotic 
connotation as well. Alleyways with ‘women's 
houses’ used to be referred to as Petersiliengassen 
(parsley alleys) in Germany.” In Flanders Peterse- 
liestraten (parsley streets) are still known’, but 
the authors of this compendium cannot say 
whether they used to be places of lechery. 


Vickery, R. (1997): p. 272. 

The Old Dutch name Eppe is derived from Apium 
(Kuipers, R., 1972, 1914, 1918, as mentioned in 
Vandenbussche, L., 1955, p. 117). 

Dadoens, R. (1554). 

From the Old Latin name Apium polusire (Do- 
doens, R., 155.4). 

Crisped only in cultivated plants. 

De Wit, A. (1965): p. 41d. 

The name Apium might be connected to the Latin 
apex (head, top), and the plants were given these 
names because the victorious were wreathed in 
them (De Wit, H., 1965, p. 417). According to oth- 
ers, Apiuim comes from “bee'; Apiurn graveolens 
would then mean: a plant for bees with a strong 
scent (Kuipers, R., 1912, 1914, 1918, as mentioned 
in Vandenbussche, L., 1955, p. 111). Some believe 
that Apium is derived from a Celtic word meaning 
‘water’; the plant, it is true, grows in wet, lush 
grounds and salty soil (Anonymous, 1979, p. 215). 
Marzell, H. (1938): pp. 147-148. 

Dioscorides (c. 50 AD): Materia medica, 3, 64 fF 
Rembert Dodoens referred to Parsley as Selinon 
and Selinon cepeon (Dodoens, R., 1954). 

Marzell, H. (1938): pp. 147-148. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis histona, book 
XM, chaps. XLVI and XLVII. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis histona, book 
XIM, chap. XLVI, Here piven clearly means Cel- 
ery. See also footnote a, by the translator of 
Pliny’s work (book V, p. 522). 

Munting, A. (1696): pp. 343-346. The ordinary 
‘Garden-parsley’ was Parsley, and the broad, ‘wide- 
leafed Garden-parsley’ was Celery (also Selerie, 
Juffrouw-Mark). 

Dodoens, R. (1644). 

A copitulare is a bye-law issued by Carolingian 
kings (in particular Charlemagne, Louis | the 
Pious and Charles the Bald) between the eighth 
and tenth centuries AD. 

Marzell, H. (1938): pp. 147-148. 

VOVV (1935-1936): vol. VII, p. 1,634. 

Dierbach, |, (1893): pp. 147-148 

Dierbach, |. (1833): pp. 147-149. 

Teirlinck, |. (1924): p. 149; Anonymous (1950): p. 
1,177; Pelt, J.M. (1988): pp. 291-292. 
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Thiselton-Dyer, T. (1884): pp. 3-4; Baker, M. (1996): 
p. 118, 

“Wild Hunt’ is said to be an army of the dead that 
went on ghostly forays, and is known in most 
parts of the world. Many traces of this are to be 
found in folklore in Germanic areas (Farwerk, F., 
1970, pp. 112-134). For more info on the Wild Hunt, 
see: 

www vinland.org/heathen/mt/wildhunt.html. 
Anonymous (1950): p. 1,177. 

Uyldert, M. (1979): p. 124. 

Competitions in honour of Poseidon/Neptune, 
held every two years on the Isthmus of Corinth, 
between the Gulf of Corinth and the Gulf of Sar- 
donia. 

Competitive games in honour of Zeus in the city 
of Nemea. They were held every Nernead, which 
means the second and fourth year of an Olympiad. 
Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
KIX, chap. XLVI; Dierbach, |. (1833): pp. 147-148. 
Most popular of all Greek heroes, famous for ex- 
traordinary strength and courage 
(www.encyclopedia.com). 

One of the Cabin (probably Phrygian) gods, he 
promoted fertility and protected mariners (Ano- 
nymous 1989b). 

In Greek mythology the summit, the home of the 
Olympian gods, was hidden from the sight of 
mortal men by clouds, The name Olympus was 
subsequently given to the distant heavenly palace 
of the gods (waw.encyclopedia.com). 

Greek epic poet, to whom works such as the fiad 
and the Odyssey are attributed (Anonymous, 
19896). 

According to the myth, Achilles would have 
learnt the remedy from Chiron, his master. 
Dierbach, }. (1834): pp. 147-148. 

Teirlinck, |. (1924): p. 149. 

Pelt, |.M. (1988): pp. 291-292. 

Can refer to modern Parsley as well as Celery. 
Munting, A. (1696): p. 34§. 

Leopold, B. (1937): p. 141. 

Ingram, |. (3.¢.): p. 359; Powell, C. (1977): p. 109. 
VDVV (1935-1936): vol. Vil, p. 1,634. In modern 
Greece (18.45) however, Celery isa lucky plant and 
is hung next to garlic and onions in the living 
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room, or is attached to the fences of silkworm 
farms, or given to small children (Hovorka, von, 
D. & U. Kronfeld, 1908, p. 390). 

Teirlinck, |. (1990): p. 326. 

Hovorka, von, D. & U. Kronfeld (1908): p. 349; 
Bakker, C. (1928): p. 984. 

Marzell, H. (1948): p. 190. 

2-64. 

First century (www.newadvent.org). 

Celebrated of old by the Eastern Church on July 
25" by the Western Church since 1584 on july 
26", because the day of St James the Greater is 
celebrated the day before (Anonymous, 1972- 
1977)- 

Sébillot, P. (1906): vol. 3, p. 457. 

YDVYV (1994-1935): vol. VI, p. 1.527. 

Baker, M. (1996): p. 178. 

Thiselton-Dyer, T. (188.4): pp. 9-4. 

Opie, |. & M. Tater (1989): p. 299. 

German colony. 

VDVY (1994-1995): vol. VI, p. 1,527. 
Thiselton-Dyer, T. (1884): pp. 9-4; Anonymous 
(1950): p. 1.177; Opie, |, & M. Tater (1989): pp. 
298-299. 

Vickery, R. (1997): p. 274. 

Hovorka, von, D. & U, Kronfeld (1908): p. 349. 
Sébillot, P. (1906): vol. 3, p. 463. 

Ter Laan, K. (1949): p. 296. 

VDVV (1994-1935): vol. VI, p. 1,527. 

Vickery, R. (1997): p. 274 

Marzell, H. (1938): p. 150. 

Ter Laan, K. (1949): p. 296. 

In Pulverbatch (Shropshire, England) it is said to 
visit the Devil nine times and often forgets to re- 
turn (1884). 

Opie, |. & M. Tatem (1989): p. 298. 

Ter Laan, K. (1949): p. 296. 

Thiselton-Dyer, T. (188.4): pp. 3-4. 

Anonymous (1950): p. 1,177 and for the German: 
ic Wild Hunt (Farwerk, F., 1970, pp. 112-134). 
Vickery, R. (1997): pp. 272-274. 

Marzell, H. (1938): p. 150. 

Schulz (1919): Vorles. uber Wirkung u. Anwend. d. 
deutsch. Arzneipflanzen, p. 275, a& mentioned in 
VDVY¥ (1995-1996): vol. Vil, p. 1,635. 

‘Ez sprechent auch etieich, daz daz krawt und sein 
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sam den ammen schod sei, wan ez pringt unkdusch 
und mit der unkdusch sinket in diu behend fauht 
auz den priistleinn hin ab zuo der unkduschen stat." 
(In: Buch der Natur, Konrad von Megenberg, 
1475, ed. Preiffer 1861, p. 382). 

‘ltern das dich din frouw fur al man lieb hatt, so nim 
epich safit mit honig gestofien und tempteriert und 
schmir den zagel da mit und die hoden, so machst 
du als wohl, das ir kein ander fur dich liebt." 

Here, ‘mowing’ means ‘lovernaking’. 

Rolland, E. (1896-1913): vol. 6, p. 174. 

VDV¥V (1995-1976): vol. VIl, p. 1,635. 

In Flanders for example (De Cleene, M., 1991, 
personal note). 

Baker, M. (1996): p. 118. 

Rolland, E. (1896-1913): vol. 6, p. 174. 

Pfeiffer, Arzneibacherm, 149. 

VDV¥ (1995-1996): wal. VII, p.1,635. 

VOVY (1934-1935): vol. VI, p. 1,529; Marzell, H. 
(1938): pp. 149-150. 

*‘Putrusinu, putrusini¢ddu, Squaggia tu fatti di stu 
corusieddu! 

De Gubernatis, A. (1882): p. 285. 

In 1561, William Turner published the first of three 
parts of his farmous herbal, on which his botani- 
cal fame is founded. This was illustrated, mainly 
by woodcuts copied from Fuchs's De histona Stir- 
piurn (1542). This meant that for the first time a 
herbal was available in England in the vernacular, 
so that people were able to identify the main En- 
glish plants without difficulty. The first complete 
edition was published by Arnold Birckman at 
Cologne (Germany) in 1568 (Anonymous, 19896; 
www.castlemorpeth. gov.uk/morpeth365Ctourism. 
nsf/textpages/turner.html; 
wawamembers,aol_com/arbexhibit/engherb.htm). 
Anonymous (1950): p. 1,177 and for the Genman- 
ic Wild Hunt (Farwerk, F., 1970, pp. 112-134). 

De Gubernatis, A. (1882): p. 285. 

Marzell, H. (1938): pp. 147-148. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
xX, chap. XLVI, 

Bakker, C. (1928): p. 345. 

Diescorides (c. 50 AD): Materia medica, vol. Ill, 
as mentioned in Hovorka, von, D. & U. Kronfeld 


(1908): p. 390. 
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Goovaerts, R. (1981): p. 709; Anonymous (1979): 
p. 215; De Cleene, M. (1989): pp. 15.4-155- 

It was this oll De Vreeze wrote about: 'Basmana 
taken on an empty stornach is the best there is...' 
(Bakker, C., 1928, p. 344). 

Uyldert, M. (1979): pp. 12.4-125. 

Dodoens, R. (155.4). 

Anonymous (1950): p. 845; Vickery, R. (1997): p. 
62. 

Uyldert, M. (1979): pp. 124-125, 

Because of the presence of aprol, a very poisonous 
essential oil. 

De Cleene, M. (1989): p. 1.49. 

Van Hellermont, |. (1993): pp. 59-60. 

Goovaerts, R. (1981): p. 309; Anonymous (1979): 
p. 215; De Cleene, M. (1989): pp. 154-155; Van 
Hellemont, |. (1993): pp. 99-60. Moreover, other 
characteristics are attributed to the plant includ- 
ing relief of coughing, strengthening, and as a di- 
uretic and blood purifier, 

Van Hellemont, J. (1993): pp. §9-60. 

= hypersensitivity to light. 

De Cleene, M. (1989): pp. 154-155. 

A Roman measure of volume. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
xX, chap. XLVI. 

Probably under the influence of the plant's name: 
after all, the word petra means stone. 

Dodoens, R. (1554). 

Gerard, |. (1633): pp. 1,013-1,014 as stated on: 
www. members.aol.com/renfrowem 

gerardp) html. 

Hieronymus Bock (1498-1954). For more informa- 
tion on this botanist, see under: Famous herbal- 
ists and herbalist writings. 

Culpeper, N. (1653): p. 185. 

The Slovaks put (1908) parsley leaves on swollen 
skin caused by bee- and wasp-stings. (Havorka, 
von, 0, & UW. Kronfeld, 1908, p. 349). 

Anonymous (19895). 

Opie, |. & M. Tatem (1989): p. 299. 

Porter (1958): p. 113, a8 mentioned in Vickery, R- 
(1997): p. 275. 

One hundred grams of leaves to three coffeepots 
of water. 

Accurnulation of grit in the kidneys. 
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De Meyere, V. (1934-35): Geneeskrachtige Planten. 
In: Volkskunde 39, p. 97. 

The strong diuretic quality is explained by the 
presence of substances such as apiol and flavo- 
glycosides (apiin). 

Anonymous (1979): p. 33%; De Cleene, M. (1989): 
p. 149; Mabey, R. (1993): p. 121; Van Hellemont, |. 
(1993): pp. 60-61, 

Theophrastus: Histona plantarum, vol. 7, 3-5, a5 
mentioned in VDVV (1938-19.41): vol. V, pp. 1,158, 
Capitulare de villis (€. 795), a3 mentioned in Klein, 
H. (1957): p. 11. 

Marzell, H. (1938): pp. 147-148. 

Goovaerts, R. (1981): p. 309; De Cleene, M. (1989): 
PP. 154-155- 

Goovaerts, R. (1981): p. 309; Anonymous (1979): 
p. 215; De Cleene, M. (1989): pp. 154-155. 
Anonymous 19896. 

Anonymous (1979): p. 331; De Cleene, M. (1989): 
p. 149. 

Lividert, M. (1979): pp. 124-125. 

Mabey, R. (1993): p. 121, 

VDVV (1934-1935): vol. VI, p. 1,529; Marzell, H. 
(1938): pp. 149-150. 

For example, Persellestraat (parsley street) in 
Ghent and Courtrai, and Peterseliestraat (parsley 
street) in Brussels, Diest and Bruges (De Cleene, 
M., personal note). 
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CEREALS 
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‘In March sow thy barley, thy land nat too cold, 
The drier the better, a hundreth times told. 
That tilth harrow’d finely, set seed-time an end, 
And praise and pray God a good harvest 

to send. 


Sow wheat in a mean, sow thy rye nat too thin; 
Let peason and beans, here and there, 

take therein. 

Sow barley and oats good and thick, 

do not spare; 

Give land leave her seed or her weed for to bear. 


For barley and peas, harrow after thou sow; 
For rye harrow first, seldom after, I trow' 
Let wheat have a clod for to cover the head 
That after a frost tt may out and go spread." 


March, from A Hundreth Good Points of Hus- 


bandry (1557), Thomas Tusser (c. 1515-1580) 


Barley (Hordeum sp.), Oat (Avena sp.), Maize 
(Zea mays L.), Millet (Panicum sp.), Rice (Oryza 
sp.), Rye (Secale sp.), Wheat (Triticum sp.). 


HABITAT 
Grain is the collective name for a number of an- 
nual agricultural plants of the Grass family 
(Poaceae, syn. Gramineae) whose seeds are rich 
in starch; in a narrower sense grain also refers 
to their seeds. Of the most important Cereals 
only Wheat, Rye, Oat and Barley are compre- 
hensively dealt with here as these crops are im- 
portant in European plant-lore. Where neces- 
sary, references are also made to Rice and Maize, 
two plants which are extremely important in the 
plant-lore of Asia and South America respective- 
ly. Wheat” is the most highly cultivated sort’; it is 
grown in regions with a temperate, subtropical 
or even sub-Arctic* climate, especially on plains 
where precipitation is highest during the initial 
phase of the plant's development. For Wheat 
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needs a dry climate to ripen and form ears. The 
major wheat exporters during the 2001/2002 
period were the European Union’, Canada’, 
Australia’ and Argentina’? 

Rice’ is the world’s second most cultivated 
cereal crop’; Asian farmers produce about 90 % 
of the total production, with two countries, Chi- 
na (including Taiwan) and India, producing 
more than 50 % of the total crop.” Rye is also 
grown on a large scale, but the production of rye 
worldwide’ in 1995 only amounted to 4.2 % of 
the world's wheat production. The major ex- 
porters of rye in 1996 were Germany, three” 
republics of the former Soviet Union and Cana- 
da’®.” Oat" is grown in most temperate regions 
of the world, especially in the USA, Canada and 
northern Europe'’. Barley*” is also grown in tem- 
perate areas’. The major barley exporters during 
the 2000-2001 period were the European 
Union™, Canada”, Australia and the USA”,® 
Maize was originally grown by American Indi- 
ans’’, and brought to Europe later by the Spanish 
conquerors. It is now an important cereal in most 
temperate areas in the world”. The USA”? is how- 
ever by far the world’s greatest producer of maize. 


DESCRIPTION 
A description of all the Cereals would be too spe- 
cialised here and not be in keeping with the 
framework of this compendium. Their variety 
can be clearly seen in Pls. 21-29. 


CEREALS IN RITUALS, 

MYTHOLOGY AND WORSHIP 
It would be quite correct to say that eastern civil- 
isation depends largely on the cultivation of 
Rice, that of the New World on the cultivation of 
Maize and that of Europe on growing Wheat. 
The mythology and symbolism of these crops, 
their seeds (grains) and their residue (straw) are 
therefore also highly developed.”” 


Fig. 5 Summer Wheat. 1~ ear: 20. and b= seed (grain of Wheat) 
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CORN 

The Wheat (Fig. 15) 

The Egyptian myth of the brothers Anpu and 
Batu shows us that the Egyptians already sowed 
corn’ and that Egypt prospered because of its 
grain.” The Egyptians were inspired by the hope 
of a life after death, which is why they provided 
their dead with corn as a symbol of a new life. A 
receptacle (usually made of loam) in the shape 
of the god Osiris’? was placed in the graves of 
Egyptian kings, and filled with earth or sand in 
which corn had been sown and then watered. It 
was calculated that the grain would only germi- 
nate around the time of the funeral. The grave 
was sealed with the tray of corn left inside: the 
seedlings would continue to grow for a few days 
and eventually die from a lack of light. On open- 
ing the grave of an Egyptian king a mummy- 
shaped receptacle containing hairy brown threads 
would be discovered. All the nineteenth and ear- 
ly twentieth-century stories about grains of 
Wheat taken from these graves actually germi- 
nating successfully after a period of thirty-three 
centuries can safely be labelled as mere fables. 
The ‘Mummy wheat,’ on which Count Caspar 
Sternberg’ (1761-1838) carried out his experi- 
ments in good faith, came from a sarcophagus, 
but were no more than three months old at 
most.”? The sarcophagus was located near the 
stables of the khedive’’ of Egypt, and the stable 
hands used it for storing corn for the horses. 
This was the wheat sold as “Egyptian wheat’, 
‘Mummy wheat’, or ‘Pharaoh's wheat’ at ex- 
tremely high prices and per grain (sic!).” Sever- 
al specimens found their way into the collection 
of the Natural History Museum in London 
(England) during the late nineteenth century."* 


Another people, the Chaldeans’’, worshipped 
Serakh, a ‘god of the granary’, and the Assyrians 
a ‘god of the harvest’, Nirba.*” 

Corn also played a very important role in An- 
tiquity. Numerous gods and goddesses such as 
Eirene/Irene, the goddess of peace, Fides, the Ro- 
man goddess of good faith and the Roman god- 


dess Fornax (= oven), etc., were associated with it. 
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Offerings of Wheat were made to the deities 
such as the Greek goddess Iris (the messenger 
of the gods), the Roman god Janus (who had two 
faces) and the Roman god Sylvanus (god of the 
woods and the fields}.*’ A special case is proba- 
bly the Greek goddess Demeter (referred to as 
Ceres* by the Romans), the goddess of grain 
and agriculture. The Roman poet Ovid (43 BC- 
18 AD) wrote a passage in which he praised 
Ceres’. The Romans celebrated the Cereales in 
honour of her. The goddess was offered a pig 
before the harvest, and in the spring a ewe and a 
bull to purify the fields.“? The Romans also had a 
goddess of seed-corn (Seia) and of wheat (Seges- 
ta).4° There was even a Roman fraternity known 
as Fratres Arvales (‘arval brethren’, ‘brothers of 
the field’). This was a college of twelve priests 
who performed the necessary rituals and cere- 
monies to ensure a good grain harvest. Each 
year in the month of May fresh ripe ears of 
Wheat were brought to the temple of Diana*’, in 
the hope that she would extend her benevolent 
blessing to the coming harvest. However, the 
first consecration of the ears of Wheat took place 
in the house of the Master of the Brotherhood,* 
Since the custom of offering grain was practised 
not only in Rome, but also in Greece and in 
Vedic India, it is very likely that this tradition 
was already in existence before the spread of the 
Aryan peoples.*” 

The Bible tells us that harvesting the Wheat 
signalled the start of the Feast of the Weeks, one 
of the three annual pilgrimage festivals (Ex. 34: 
22; Nu, 28: 26-31)” Wheat, Barley and Corn are 
mentioned more than a hundred and forty times 
in the Bible. 

In Germanic mythology the grain cult was 
closely associated with the goddess Holda (Ger- 
man: Frau Holle, Dutch: Vrouw Holle). Asa moth- 
er goddess she taught people how to harvest. It is 
in this capacity that she continues to live on in 
Dutch popular belief as the Houwvrouw”’: this isa 
whirlwind that suddenly appears and swirls 
across the fields.” At Epiphany it is customary to 
place certain types of food on the roof for Vrouw 
Holle. In Holland when it snows people some- 


times say ‘Vrouw Holle schudt haar bed op' (‘Vrouw 
Holle is shaking her featherbed’). 

In nineteenth-century China it was still cus- 
tomary for the emperor to ceremoniously plough 
a number of furrows in which he then sowed 
four or five different types of grain.” 


The Christian saints often miraculously provid- 
ed food for people who were starving, in a man- 
ner reminiscent of the Lord's multiplication of 
the loaves, the fish and the wine. An identical 
miracle is to be found in Ephemeris Belli Troiani, 
a work ascribed to Dictys of Crete (Cretensis)* 
and translated from Greek by the Roman Lucius 
Septimus (4 century). Miracles like this can on- 
ly be explained by way of a myth.” 

In Christianized Europe one finds much evi- 
dence of an ancient grain ritual. In Northern Eu- 
rope” for exarnple, silver ears of Corn have been 
in existence since the fifteenth century and are 
used as an ex-voto, an offering made in thanks or 
as a prayer for a good harvest. In addition to real 
ears of Corn, one finds the same in southern 
Germany in the eighteenth century. In Sicily it 
is still traditional to make an offering of the first 
ears of Corn. Plaited ears of Corn are also a tra- 
ditional offering.®® Until recently the Danes re- 
ferred to wheat as Guds gave (God's gift). 

In Belgium, Christianized rituals associated 
with Wheat have been in use for many years, 
such as that of the Holy Cross-days”’, which the 
Church introduced so that believers would pray 
for the harvest to be blessed. At the turn of the 
twentieth century, priests and believers would 
walk across the fields preceded by the cross in 
supplication of the blessing of the fruits of the 
field. In certain areas (1885) it was also usual for 
the seed-corn to be blessed in the church. In 
Damme (Flanders, Belgium) this generally took 
place on the Monday after the first Sunday in 
October. The preparation of the sowing seed al- 
so had to follow a strict ritual." 

In La Gleize, Wallonia, a handful of wheat* 
was offered to St Gertrude the Great” (feast-day 
17" November). At Epiphany (6 January, the 
last day of the Germanic Yule-tide) Walloon 
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farmers’ wives would cast three grains of Corn 
into the oven: one for God, one for the Virgin 
Mary and one for Baby Jesus.°4 


The Barley 
Whatever applies to Wheat can usually also be ap- 
plied to Barley. There are numerous indications 
that Demeter/Ceres and her daughter Perse- 
phone/Proserpina are personifications of corn.” 
One writer even claims that the first part of 
Demeter’s name is derived from the Cretan word 
deai, meaning ‘Barley’ and that consequently she 
is none other than the Barley Mother or Corn 
Mother,°® In Greek religion Barley and Wheat 
were dedicated to Demeter. She was also known 
as Demeter Sito, thus describing her as a giver of 
food or grain. ©” The myth of Persephone was con- 
sidered so important by the Greeks that they cre- 
ated a special cult for the growing of grain. Perse- 
phone was abducted by Hades” and spent one 
half of the year with him in the Underworld, and 
the other half with her mother Demeter on earth. 
This myth symbolizes the grain, sowing and 
what happens during the summer and the win- 
ter, and was also the subject of the Eleusinian 
Mysteries®’, The figure of Persephone also repre- 
sented the immortality of the soul. Analogous 
mythical figures are also found in other races.”” 
In the Bible, Barley is also described as one of 
the ingredients at ceremonial offerings (Nu. 5: 15; 
Ez. 45: 13). The sacrificial sheaf of Barley was 
reaped on the day following the first Sabbath af- 
ter the Jewish Paschaltide (Lev. 23: 9 ff).”" It was 
customary to appoint three people to ceremoni- 
ously harvest three sheaves of Barley on the soil 
of Jerusalem. The representatives would ask three 
times if the sun had set, and they would receive 
an affirmative reply on each occasion. Then they 
would ask three times for permission to cut the 
Barley, and once again they would receive an af- 
firmative answer each time. Three fields were 
selected and three sickles were used to cut three 
sheaves of Barley, each of which was placed on a 
wagon and transported to the temple where they 
were threshed on the forecourt.”” Barley is also 
very important in Indian mythology.”? 
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The Oat (Fig. 16) 

Since the fifteenth century it has been custom- 
ary mainly in the east, but also sporadically in 
the south of Germany, to consecrate oat and hay 
in honour of St Stephen” (26"" December). As 
Stephen was probably a Christian successor to 
the Germanic god Woden” (to whom horses 
were dedicated), it was a custom to consecrate 
oat (as the staple diet of horses) on the feast-day 
of the saint, to ensure the well-being of horses. 
This consecrated oat seed was then mixed in 
with the oat sowing seed (1848). 

On the feast-day of St Stephen, young men 
would throw oat and barley at the churchgoers 
(c. 1930) (and especially at the girls). This tradi- 
tion, also known as Stefeln in German, was a re- 
minder of the stoning of the martyr (Bohemian 
Forest, Upper Silesia), but the throwing of oat at 
girls is clearly a fertility ritual.”° In Liége (Belgium) 
there is a procession, La Petite Procession (the 
small procession), held on the Sunday after 29" 
April, in which a bust of St Lambert of Maas- 
tricht”’, the patron saint of the city, is carried 
(1920). The statue holds the first oat stalks of 
the coming harvest” in his hand. 


The Rice (Fig.17) 
Like grain and bread in Europe, rice is an essen- 
tial food in Asia: the symbolism and rituals of 
grain and rice are therefore very similar.’? In 
Asia rice plays a highly important role in all 
sorts of different rites and myths. As rice plays 
only a limited role in the symbolism of Europe, 
the authors will limit thernselves to only a few 
general facts and refer the reader to specialized 
literature dealing with this field. There are nu- 
merous myths about the origins of Rice; in 
some countries the plant sprouted out of a mur- 
dered god, man, girl or child. Another impor- 
tant myth is that of the stolen seed®°, which is also 
told in relation to other Cereals (namely Sorgum 
in Africa, and Maize in South America). Many 
people believe that Rice has its own soul” and 
hold all manner of ceremonies in its honour, 
and to prevent the rice soul from slipping away 
and so causing the harvest to fail"? A preat deal 
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of rice is offered to many different gods, includ- 
ing the goddess Inari, the ‘rice bearer’, who has 
about forty thousand shrines in Japan."? The cul- 
tivation of Rice in Bali is full of religious rituals 
in which celebrations are held in honour of the 
pods, and great offers are brought to them, for it 
would be impossible to grow Rice without the 
help of the gods. On Bali the same word is used 
for ‘rice’ and ‘life’.** In India too, rice is still the 
centre of a true cult, especially at wedding cere- 
monies. The young woman is taken around the 
altar three times while rice is constantly put into 
her hands. Rice’ is also scattered onto the hus- 
band's head. On the fourth day of the wedding 
celebration the young couple share the same 
table for the first time and eat from the same 
dish; on the last day they celebrate the offer, the 
soma, while casting the rice, coated with butter, 
into the fire. The Arabs also regard rice as a 
blessed food and believe it originated in a drop 
of sweat from the prophet Mohammed (570- 
632). The national dish, couscous, which com- 
prises rice meal mixed with other ingredients, is 
supposed to have been taught to Mohammed by 
the archangel Gabriel®” himself. *” 


The Maize (Fig. 15) 

The ancient Mexicans regarded Maize as a god. 
For the Aztecs Centeotl was the young Maize, 
born out of the old Maize which had died off and 
been taken up into the lap of Mother Earth. Con- 
sequently the Maize was a son of this Mother. 
Germination, which took place at the start of the 
rainy season, was celebrated with singing and 
dancing. Maize was also linked to the dawn, the 
spring and to the beautiful bird known as the 
Quetzal, However, in his turn the god who gave 
himself as food to the people also required offer- 
ings. Humans were offered to the god Xipe Totec, 
‘our offended Lord’, and their blood provided him 
with the necessary strength for his benefactions. 


The maize culture played a cosmic role in the 
world of the Mayas, for the order of the universe 
depended on it and man shared responsibility 
for this. Before working the soil or sowing, they 


Fig, 16. Oat. 1= stem and roots: 2= inflorescence (panicle): 3 = lower (floret) 
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Fig. 17. Rice. = tem with root: 20nd 3~ inflorescence (panicle) 


Fig. 18 Moize.1= flowering plont:2~ mole inflorescence; = comcob with seeds (com grains) 


would fast and bring offers to the gods of the 
soil and the rain. Moreover, each stage in the de- 
velopment of the plant was a cause for celebra- 
tion.*® 

Maize was only introduced into Europe a few 
centuries ago and is consequently not men- 
tioned in ancient European myths. Like the 
Potato and Tobacco, which were also introduced 
at a late stage, the plant has charges the view of 
some of the old European myths."? 


EARS OF CORN 

The ear of Corn that was divided for sowing was 
a god who sacrificed himself. One finds myths 
about this in cultures whose origins lie in the 
prowing of Cereals, such as the Egyptian myth 
of Osiris, the Phrygian myth of Attis, and the 
Greek myth of Demeter and Persephone.” Grain 
and ears of Corn have the same mythology. The 
harvest festival is also known as the festival of 
the ears.” 

Some Christian saints are depicted with an 
ear of Corn; St Apollinaris of Ravenna’, St Gau- 
dericus of Languedoc”? (with one ear), St Brigid™ 
of Kildare, and St Walburga (protectress of the 
harvest; with three ears); others are depicted with 
a sheaf of Corn, such as St Donatius of Miin- 
stereifel”” (guardian against hail), or with a corn- 
field, such as St Amadour?’. 


BREAD AND CAKE 

The word bread (panis?®) is mentioned in the 
Bible more than three hundred and sixty times, 
such as in Genesis (3: 19): ‘In the sweat of thy face 
shalt thou eat bread, till thou return unto the 
ground...’ The bread in the Bible is of course un- 
leavened bread'”° (see below); it was eaten at 
Passover. At Easter Jews still eat this type of 
bread today. The Bible also mentions the miracle 
of the multiplication of the loaves,"”’ 

The Christians had communal bread meals, 
known as ‘breaking bread’, which concluded 
with a celebration of the Eucharist. This was done 
in imitation of the Last Supper.” However, leav- 
ened bread was used at the first (Western) cele- 
bration of mass. It was often in the shape of a 
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wreath or a round, flat loaf with a cross cut into 
the top, which made it easier to break. The use 
of unleavened bread only became common in 
Europe after the eighth or ninth century; it was 
usually prepared by monks or nuns living in 
monasteries, sometimes according to a certain 
ritual. The increased use of unleavened bread 
coincided with the precepts whereby believers 
were no longer allowed to receive the consecrat- 
ed Host (a term introduced in the thirteenth 
century) in their hands, but only on their 
tongues. Meanwhile the Host gradually acquired 
the shape of a round, flat disc sometimes with a 
decoration in the form of a cross or a monogram 
of Christ, etc. on it"? 


Bread was regarded as sacred, not only because 
according to the gospel it represented the body 
of Christ, nor because bread and wine are fre- 
quently blessed in church, but mainly because it 
has since time immemorial been regarded as a 
divine gift. The Anglo-Saxons still used bread 
(panis conjuratis) at a trial by ordeal'"*, The ordeal 
(Ordal) with bread and cheese was originally not 
recognized by the Church. However this later 
became Christianized, as is evident from a four- 
teenth-century Codex that prescribes that the 
dough for the Orddlbrot (ordeal bread) must be 
made by the priest using holy water. Later the 
Church disputed this trial by ordeal because, 
amongst other things, it developed into a cere- 
mony full of superstition. An oath was sworn 
with bread ‘May I choke on this bread if I do not 
speak the truth."'" 


For many centuries the baking of biscuits and 
cakes was also charged with a great deal of ritual 
symbolism associated with the making of the 
dough, the baking itself and the cutting. Special 
powers and traits were bestowed on it as a pro- 
tector or as a bread offering. There is a huge 
amount of literature on the subject. The follow- 
ing concise overview attempts to provide the 
reader with an idea of the magnitude and depth 
of the. (neat forgotten) ritual use of bread and 
cake. °° 


Bread as a divine gift 
Bread is pre-eminently a divine gift and as a life- 
giver has also become part of all sorts of cults. In 
the Old Testament bread was the symbol of di- 
vine providence. The last piece of bread was used 
in different rituals by many tribes who worked 
the land, because it was thought to possess a 
special power. Before cutting a new loaf of bread, 
a sign of the cross was made on the ‘underside’ 
of the bread with a bread knife,""’ This is an an- 
cient custom aimed at invoking God's blessing 
of the bread, and protecting it from evil 
influences.’ In North Brabant'°? (the Nether- 
lands) at the end of the nineteenth century, the 
last loaf to be placed in the baker's oven bore a 
cross, usually consisting of five small holes, or 
other patterns. This ‘cross bread’ was also eaten 
last; in some places however it was eaten first.'"” 
The Jews had to sacrifce a part of their 
dough. In ancient times it was given to the ritu- 
ally purified priest who then ate it. Nowadays a 
portion of dough the size of an olive is taken and 
burnt. On the Sabbath the oldest man in the 
household blesses the Sabbath bread (challah) 
and the Sabbath wine, and breaks the bread: a 
small piece is given to all those present before 
the Sabbath meal can actually start.’ 


Bread/cake as a symbolic offering 

The belief that man's needs before and after 
death are roughly the same, gave rise to slave, wid- 
ow and animal sacrifices. The aim was to make 
the sojourn of the deceased soul more pleasant 
and to placate them so that they in turn would 
favour the living or at least leave them in peace. 
Souls could not only patronize relatives but also 
cause them great harm. In time the full sacrifice 
was replaced by an inferior imitation offering. 
The Egyptians, Greeks and Romans’ replaced 
their human and animal sacrifices’? with imita- 
tions of them, first in metal and later in bread. 
The Christian Copts had a sacrificial loaf in the 
form of a dove. The Romans were once especial- 
ly famous for their highly developed baking 
techniques by which they were able to produce 
artistically plaited bread shapes. This Roman 
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baking technique was passed on to many differ- 
ent peoples including the Germanic races. The 
mush, that comprised peas, beans and meal, 
and was one of the main ingredients of Ger- 
manic sacrificial meals, was therefore gradually 
replaced by sacrificial cakes and loaves. Dutch 
cakes such as the Amhems meisje (Ambhem maid- 
en) and the Dordse zool (sole of Dordrecht) are 
simply sacrifices to replace the shoes that were 
offered in days of yore. The many katergebakken 
(tomcat cakes), vollaards'* and other beenderge- 
bakken (bone cakes) are the relics of old animal 
sacrifices and the ‘plait’ is sometimes seen as a 
relic of the former sacrifice of women. 

After Christianization, the Church tolerated 
the use of heathen bread forms’ as spiritual 
food on graves. The start of a new year was also 
highly important in this respect. The storm 
winds early in winter were also regarded as the 
interference by the dead souls in the affairs of 
the living, and offerings served to give the spir- 
its a warm welcome and to placate them. Later 
this Germanic custom was also mncosporates in- 
to All Saints’ Day and All Souls’ Day''. Relics of 
this sacrifice for example are soul cakes, St Mar- 
tin bread and $t Hubert bread, which are all 
baked in Belgium. The cakes, made on the feast 
of St Nicholas, Christmas, New Year and 
Epiphany, are related to the ancient sacrifice dat- 
ing from the Yule-tide (lasting from Christmas to 
Epiphany). In order to calm the spirits of the wa- 
ter it was customary in the Alsace to place a wafer 
and some Flax on a tree trunk next to a spring. In 
Scandinavia one still comes across a relic of an 
ancient ritual meal: in the winter season it is 
customary to eat the Yule horse"’’, a sacrificial cake 
in the shape of a horse. The Danes’ have a 
heavy Yule-tide loaf weighing twelve kilograms. 
The plough loaf"? is an ancient sacrifice made to 
the pods of ploughing. Feasts dedicated to the 
poddess of spring had their own symbols of 
budding life: eggs, chicks, baby rabbits. The 
Palm Sunday stick (Palmpaas; Fig. 19), a kind of 
maypole’*°, is embellished with a rooster or a 
swan. On Whit Saturday it is traditional to bake 
luilakbollen (lazybone buns). Sacrifices were al- 
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so made for important transitional phases in 
life."*" This tradition lead to the making of 
offerings of bread or baking cakes or tarts at im- 
portant times in life (birth, marriage’* and 
death'*’), a custom that has continued for many 
years in our part of the world.'“* 


SACRIFICIAL CAKE FORMS 

There is an extensive amount of literature on 
the shapes of sacrificial cakes (animal and hu- 
man forms) and their symbolism.’ Originally 
the cake was cut out and modelled by hand; wood- 
en cake moulds came into use later.'*° There are 
many varieties of shape and composition of 
these traditional sacrificial cakes.'*’ Jam or custard 
doughnuts'™® for example are regarded as a relic 
of the baked arrowheads offered to the earth 
goddess during the Old Germanic February 
Festival.'*? Buddhism still makes use of dough 
figures produced using wooden moulds, a Lama- 
ic adaptation of a shamanistic tradition.'?° In our 
part of the world the very first wooden moulds 
for dough probably date back to the fourteenth 
century and were used to shape sugar and 
marzipan, It was only from the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries that wooden moulds were used 
for decorating hard cake batter before it was 
baked. The heyday of intricately wrought cake 
moulds was the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries.» 


SPECIAL BREAD AND CAKES IN BELGIUM 
AND THE NETHERLANDS 
Flanders and the Netherlands have a great many 
special (sacrificial) bread and cakes baked in dif- 
ferent shapes and forms on certain feast-days of 
the year. Some are said to have special powers.'”*” 
Below the reader will find a very concise 
overview of the most important festive cakes 
found in this part of the world; it will be evident 
that they are baked at those times of the year 
which were ritually important to our ancestors. 


Early Germanic winter festivals 
Yule-tide'} is the North Germanic winter festival 


celebrated as the festival of the New Year in Ice- 
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Fig. 19. Classic Dutch ‘Pale Sunday stick’ with a 
swan, orange, palm sprigs and a string of figs and 
roUsiMS, 


land, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Germany, 
etc. from the Bronze Age onwards. This festival 
is generally equated with the midwinter festival, 
also known as the winter solstice festival, when 
the sun reaches its lowest point (for three 
days'). The festival was both a fertility festival 
and a feast of the dead. The stag, goat and wild 
boar symbolized fertility. Pigs were sacrificed in 
honour of the god Freyr'??, who was expected to 
bring a rich harvest. It was also believed that the 
spirits of deceased ancestors returned to earth to 
participate in the festivities. Hosts of spirits 
rushed through the air; according to the saga 
this army of the dead (the “Wild Hunt’, the “Wild 
Host’ or ‘Furious Host"°) was headed by the 
supreme god Odin/Woden himself. Conse- 


quently, offerings were made to the souls of the 
deceased and of course to Woden, Holda and 
other gods; loud noises were made to drive away 
evil spirits” After the Christianization of Eu- 
rope this Yule festival gave way to the celebra- 
tion of Christmas.'* 

‘The Yule festival originally lasted for twelve 
nights (thirteen days). However it did not start 
simultaneously for all the different Germanic 
peoples: amongst other things. its commence- 
‘ment depended on whether one started on the 
first new moon or on the first full moon after 
the winter solstice (a1" December). In any case 
the festival lasted until, respectively, the first full 
‘or new moon after the winter solstice: the twelve 
nights in between were then known as the Yule 
nights. When Christianity adopted the Julian 
calendar, the Yule festival came to be celebrated 
‘on a fixed date and was often combined with 
Christmas. Under the influence of the Romans 
the Yule festival was celebrated on the first thir- 
teen days after the winter solstice or Mithras fes- 
tival (25 December or our Christmas Day) until 
the sith of January (the heathen Twelfth Night”). 

‘Although the Yule festival was the most im- 
portant Germanic winter feast, there were also 
‘others. The first winter feast commenced at the 
start of autumn and was probably changed later 
to the feast-day of St Martin of Tours'*® on 11" 
November.'*' The Germanic feast of the dead 
originally also took place during the Yule peri- 
‘od, but this All Souls’ Day'** was later offically 
changed to the second of November, where it 
coincided with the Old Celtic New Year and 
feast of the dead (Samhain festival). During the 
period of the midwinter feasts (as such roughly 
corresponding to Christmas, Childermas™, New 
Year and Epiphany) there was a great deal of 
‘baking, It is assumed that all this midwinter bak- 
ing was intended for sacrificial purposes and 
therefore associated with a meal for the dead, an 
offering on the threshold of the home, and an 
offering to Woden passing by with the Wild 
Hunt.“ In the so-called “Yule cakes’ besides an- 
mals (such as the Swedish Yule buck, Fig, 20). 
one also came across symbols of the courses of 
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the sun and the year: the ‘wheel of the year’ in 
the form of a circle divided into two, four, six or 
‘eight segments. If the circle was divided into 
two, the ends usually were extended beyond the 
‘circle. It is assumed these figures were the sym- 
bolof the course of the sun and therefore also of 
‘Sse coed ot tbe yoke Scutleay cee Hsia 
spirals and double spirals, circles, and double 
loops or oval loops as symbols of the sun. They 
probably represent the poles of the winter and 
summer solstices, or the coming and going of 
the sun, or the rejuvenation of the sun. Cake 
forms such as this have been rejected by the 
Church since time immemorial. The granting 
of the name ‘Jesus’ was part of the strategy of 
Christianization. The comparison of the anthro- 
pomorphic form of the cake with the infant Je- 
sus in swaddling clothes runs parallel to the des- 
ignations of ‘angels’ and ‘Jesus’ that were intro 
duced. In other places a Christianization mark 
was placed on the cake; elsewhere attempts 
were made to oust the Yule cake by using devils’ 
names. 


We find different types of midwinter baked 
goods in Flanders (Belgium) and the Nether- 
lands. The duivekater, or katerbrood (tomcat 
bread: Fig. 21) from the north of Holland is a re- 
minder, on the one hand, of sacred animals 


Fig. 20. Yule buck: boked ot Christmas in Sweden, 
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Fig, 2. Katerbrood (tomcat bread), from Zoan- 
dam (the Netherlands). 


(birds in the Tree of Life, the Yule wild boar and 
the swan), but on the other hand also of the as- 
sociation with evil and the banishment of these 
Yule cakes. In Groningen the custom of baking 
traditional spekkendikken, pancakes with sausages, 
still exists (2002"*°), as well as olle wieven (old 
wives) in Friesland (1949). In east Friesland we 
find the teufel (devil) and the Fresian kerstwiggen, 
in Twente the nieuwjaarskoeken (New Year cakes) 
which look like a rolled up solar spiral, in Zee- 
land anijskoeken (aniseed cakes), and in Flanders 
peperkocken (gingercakes), krakelingen (cracknels), 
fotemannen (men witha face) and vollaards 


ff 


Fig 2. Soul cokes or death loaves are found in various 
shapes = plat shaped death loaf 2 = wreath shaped death 
oof. 
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A. SOUL CAKES (Fig. 22) 
‘According to the ancient heathen religions (in- 
uding Celtic and Germanic), the spirits returned. 
con All Souls’ Day.** Soul cakes were small cakes 
baked as food for the deceased or offered for the 
salvation of their souls. They were therefore of- 
fered at funerals and feasts of the dead, laid on 
graves, or given to the poor as representatives of 
the dead. The baking of these soul cakes is a uni- 
versal practice'*®. In the German-speaking east- 
‘em provinces of Belgium, it is sill (1996) cus 
tomary to eat a Kranz (wreath), a sweet bread in 
the shape of a wreath with raisins init, at funer- 
al meals. It is then said: ‘On goutte les morts” 
(‘One tastes the dead.’)'® in Europe’ soul cakes 
‘were generally baked on All Souls’ Day and left 
for the dead, or taken and laid on the graves. 
‘When these cakes were eaten it was common 
practice to say the rosary to save the suffering 
souls from purgatory. The more cakes one ate 
the more souls were saved. In Flanders we find 
4 rich tradition of soul cakes. It was traditional to 
bake a kruiskensbrood’™ (cross roll): a soul bread 
in which a sign of the cross had been made. In 
West Flanders we find zielekoeken (soul cakes), 
zielebroodjes (soul buns) or cadetjes (rolls). In 
Antwerp (1930) the dough was heavily spiced 
with saffron to colour it yellow (suggesting the 
flames of purgatory). In Limburg kruiskensbrood- 
Jes (cross rolls) were blessed and eaten on an 
‘empty stomach after praying for the deliverance 
of the souls. The first cake was never eaten; this 
‘was a way of saving a soul for eternity. Only af- 
terwards did everyone eat and drink their fill, for 
it was thought that the more one ate and 
drank", the better the souls would be fed. Con- 
‘sequently, lavish meals were prepared on the 
eve of All Souls’ Day: however nobody was al- 
owed to touch the food for fear of injuring a 
‘stray soul. Over the years this doodsbrood (bread 
of death) was gradually replaced with a gift to 
the poor or the sick, or hiding a coin in the 
‘bread’ that was given to them. Later, these gifts to 
‘the poor and the sick were replaced with gifts to 
children (also a vulnerable group in society). 
Godfather and godmother would then present 


their godchildren with plaited bread, cracknels 
(Fig. 23) or bone cakes, in which a coin some- 
times was concealed. Often bread (Singbrot) was 
presented to children who had sung in the choir 
at the funeral service. Analogous to this are the 
rouwpeperkoeken (mourning gingercakes) from 
Amsterdam that were presented to priests, 
acolytes and singers. Very little has remained of 
the custom of bread on All Souls’ Day in twenti- 
eth-century Holland. In Flanders, Belgiurn, the 
tradition has continued for many years. In both 
Hasselt and Aarschot, and in numerous other 
places in Flanders, it was the custom until around 
World War II to sell soul cakes or buns at the 
cemetery gates on All Saints’ Day and All Souls’ 
Day. Some of the fare was then laid on the grave 
of the deceased and the rest taken home. That 
evening a prayer was said and the evening meal 
commenced with the eating of one of these 
buns. Many similar customs vanished after 
World War II. Nevertheless in 1951, zieltjes- 
koeken and pain des ames (both: soul cakes) were 
still being eaten in many towns in Belgium. In 
addition to the old custom of the food offering 
there was also a candle or light offering’” as a 
way of delivering souls.'*° In Britain too, on All 
Saints’ Night, ‘soul cakes’ were made and dis- 
tributed to the poor, who in return prayed for the 
souls of the departed: and the returning dead 
were thought somehow to partake of the cakes.'*” 


B. ST HUBERT BUNS 
It ig assumed that the feast-day of St Hubert’ 
(3! November), the patron saint of hunters, is a 
heathen festival in honour of Woden, that has 
been moved.'""? On this day in Belgium, as well 
as in Breda in the Netherlands, it is still a tradi- 
tion to bake Sint-Hubertushroodjes (St Hubert 
buns). These are oblong in shape with a cross 
inscribed on the top and are only sold after they 
have been blessed in church that morning. They 
were especially popular (1951) as a protection 
from dog-bites and rabies; people therefore 
saved'°° a few of the buns to be used for this pur- 
pose later on. In the past (1923), every family 
had a representative in the church who would 


Fig. 23. Present-day ‘cracknels’. 


bring home a certain amount of buns or 
biscuits.'®' St Hubert buns are still very popular. 
Many bakers still bake St Hubert buns or mas- 
iellen (cinnamon-flavoured buns)"®’ and have 
them blessed in church. In addition to this, in 
many places in Flanders the buns are distribut- 
ed during the celebration of the Eucharist.'©} 
Some people (mainly old people) take bread 
with them to church and have it blessed."°* The 
consecration of St Hubert bread/bun is some- 
times combined with a blessing of horses and 
dogs, as for example in Oostakker (Ghent).'} In 
Wallonia, Belgium, it is traditional to consecrate 
cakes (miches, kouckes) on the third of November 
after which they are presented to people and do- 
mestic pets.'°° A very famous event is the spec- 
tacular St Hubert mass in Saint-Hubert (Ar- 
dennes), after which the St Hubert buns and the 
many horses, dogs and other pets’ are 
blessed!" In Han-sur-Lesse a service is also dedi- 
cated to St Hubert on the 3" November; here too 
bread and animals are blessed." 

During La semaine internationale de la chasse 
(International week of the hunt, 1 weekend of 
September) there is also an official service in- 
volving the blessing of buns and animals in 
Saint-Hubert.’”” 


(C. ST MARTIN CAKES 
Like St Hubert, the patron saint of horses, St 


Martin of Tours is a mounted saint with a very 
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heathen past.” On his feast-day, St Martin of 
Tours”? (11'" November) it is customary (1951) 
in the Belgian and Dutch provinces of Limburg 
to eat Sint-Maartenshoorntjes (St Martin horns); 
this tradition could well be a relic of a sacrificial 
cake in honour of Woden.'”? St Martin cakes 
are still distributed in Belgium at parades and 
celebrations, such as on 10'" November in Kok- 
sijde and Melsbroek, or on 11 November in 
Retie, on the Monday after t1 November in 
Edelare/Oudenaarde, etc. In some places in Flan- 
ders it used to be a tradition to carry around 
kockenmannetjes (cake figures) on a stick such as 
a Sint-Maarten-op-een-stok (St Martin on a stick; 
Fig. 24). Even today children in Melsbroek/ 
Brussels are still given a haantje-op-cen-spaantje, 
which is a bread roll in the shape of a bird on a 
stick. The St Martin cakes which have been car- 


Fig. aq. St Martin cake (Sint-Maarten-op-een-stok, 
St Martin on a stick), cored around on the feast- 
day of St Martin. 
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ried around in the procession in Peutie since 
1981, are embellished with the figure of a horse- 
man.‘ 


D. ST NICHOLAS CAKES 
There are many indications that the feast of St 
Nicholas of Myra’) on 6" December is associat- 
ed with a Germanic sacrificial festival in honour 
of Woden.'”° The baked ‘St Nicholas figures’ are 
very similar to early drawings of the Germanic 
god of the North.'”” In the figure of St Nicholas 
we see the image of Woden riding his horse 
Sleipnir.” In Sneek (Friesland, the Netherlands) 
for example, the ancient Germanic odal mould 
was used for the St Nicholas cake.'’? More recent 
gingerbread (speculaas) moulds depict the im- 
age of Woden. In Nieuwendam (Amsterdam) it 
used to be customary to bake St Nicholas buns 
and have them blessed by a priest (1928). They 
were regarded as preventing premature births 
in calving and for epilepsy.'®° In 1994 in Flanders, 
Belgium, St Nicholas buns were still a tradition- 
al gift given by the saint to good children but 
they were also served at adult coffee-times for 
weeks on end." In Tielt people eat the klaaspeerd 
[Klaas (from Nicholas) + peerd (horse)] or klaas- 
koek (Klaas bun), a special bun that is only baked 
from 1° November to about one week after St 
Nicholas, The same basic batter is used to bake 
Easter rabbits during the period from the third 
Saturday after Ash Wednesday up to Easter. In 
the St Nicholas period in Courtrai we find what 
is known as mantepeirden (man on a horse). The 
soft rolls usually depict a man on a horse (St 
Nicholas), but the bakers have a wide variety of 
different shapes and figures. In Zonnebeke it is 
customary around St Martin of Tours (11"" Noverm- 
ber) and St Nicholas, to bake ‘Klaas horses’ with 
a special cinnamon flavour. In Moorslede a 
favourite cake baked around St Nicholas is 
stroenten (bows); these cakes are shaped like a 
bow and are made from a simple yeast pastry." 


E. CHRISTMAS CAKES (Fig. 25) 
Yule or Christmas bread was once a special fer- 
tility symbol and therefore used at ploughing 


and sowing ceremonies celebrated by the 
farmer." There are numerous different kinds of 
Christmas cakes, including the Dutch kerstbrood- 
Jjevan Geleen'™* (Geleen Christmas bun) and the 
Flemish mannenkoek (men cake)."* In England 
Yule cakes" were still popular last century; these 
were specially baked for Christmas Day. They 
were never cut before the day itself for this 
‘would bring bad luck.""” With regard to many of 
these midwinter cakes it is mostly the features 
of Christianization and depictions of the Baby 
Jesus that have become very noticeable. In Flan- 
ders for example we find the vollaard, and in 
Tienen the toteman'™'(man with a face); these are 
‘buns with two ‘heads’ (toten), which are now 
thought to represent the head and swaddled feet 
‘of Baby Jesus. (Pl. 30) In other regions the tote- 
‘man is known as the Jezusbroodje (Jesus bun), 
kerstkindje (Christmas child), and in West Flan- 
ders Engelenkoeke'™® (angel cake), zoetekoeke'?° 
(sweet cake) or ingeltie Gabriee!” (little angel 
Gabriel). In Picardy (France) and Wallonia (Bel- 
gium) these are known as quéniole'™*, cuniole, 
-cougniole, cougnow or petit Jésus'??,'° 

In Andenne in Wallonia, there is a very local 
tradition still in existence: le jeu des traries (the 
‘game of drawing the cards). On Christmas Night 
it is the custom to play cards in bakeries, cafés 
and restaurants for a cougnou or a biiche de Nodi.'9 

{In addition to this, a special power is some- 
times attributed to bread that has been blessed 
‘during the Christmas period.'%° 


F. NEW YEAR'S CAKES 
‘New Year's Bread is a communally shared fes- 
tive meal often regarded asa bringer of good luck 
(hence the Flemish name for this biscuit, 
lukken, meaning ‘luck’, especially ‘wishing luck’). 
‘New Year's cake was able to make predictions (a 
wet or dry year for example); it was said to pos- 
sess healing power and bring good luck, and it 
was also used as an offering and a fertility symbol. 
In Flanders these New Year's cakes are known 
as lukken'®”,liefkocken (lucky cakes, love cakes), 
‘nieuwjaarkens (new years), or krakelingen (crack- 
nels), prauwels, ifzerkoeken (iron cakes). rllertjes, 
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Fig. 25. Christmas cakes. 1 = Austrian Strezel; 2 = 
West-Flemish engelkoek (Belgium); 3~ Swiss Grit 
‘bane (Father Christmas), 
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oblieén or oblies, once known as oblaten, from the 
Latin word oblatum'®*, and the French oblia, obla- 
gia, obleia, meaning ‘what is offered’, and there- 
fore also ‘sacrificial bread"? and later ‘wafer’.*°° 
In the painting of the Battle of Carnival and 
Lent*”" by the Flemish painter Pieter Breughel the 
Younger (1564-1638), one can see an ‘oblie’ sel- 
ler"*. At the end of the nineteenth century 
there was still an ‘oblie’ seller at a fun fair in Zee- 
land in the Netherlands.*? 

New Year's cakes were often rolled into a 
cigar when they were still warm and soft, which 
explains the Flemish name of rollertjes (rollers). 
This cake is said to have symbolized the New Year 
that — it too - starts off closed and very gradually 
unrolls. In Flanders and the Netherlands there 
are descriptions of many traditions concerning 
baking around New Year. In the area around the 
Flemish Geraardsbergen, this day is referred to 
as the koekenbakdag (cake baking day). Children 
would be out on the streets from early in the 
morning with a basket or a bag, and call out to 
prosperous citizens (translation): ‘Baking cake. 
Put a loaf into my bag." In the evening the bread 
was eaten with a cup of good, fragrant coffee. In 
Meerbeke people were out on the streets on New 
Year's Night and knocked three times on front 
doors. This day was referred to as kloppersdag 
(day of the knocking). In the Dutch town of 
Buggenum these religious processions were 
called ringzingen (singing for a ring}, because 
the children were then given cracknels, The IJzer- 
koekenoproer (iron cake rebellion) in the Dutch 
town of Koevoorden on 22™ December I77O is 
still well known. On this day the town council 
(Vroeschap) prohibited the custom of people go- 
ing from house to house on New Year's Day, 
and being handed New Year's cakes, because it 
was a form of begging. But the people rebelled 
and the ban was rescinded. New Year's cakes 
and pastries are found in Flanders and the 
Netherlands in many different forms [spekken- 
dikken, oudewijven (old wives) in Groningen, 
Flemish prauwels, etc.].”"* it was also a custom to 
give New Year's cakes as a gift to family and 
friends. Around 1900 in Bruges, Belgium, peo- 
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ple ate two different forms of New Year's cake: 
large and small hearts of soft cake, and elongat- 
ed squares made of hard gingerbread. Parents 
gave cakes like this to their children. Godfather 
and godmother would send one to their god- 
child up to the time when they took their First 
Communion.” Indeed in times gone by New 
Year was a wonderful day of presents; under the 
influence of Christianity, this custom was trans- 
ferred to St Nicholas and Christmas, except for 
Belgium and France where the custom (togeth- 
er with Christmas gifts) remained.?°° The piving 
of New Year's cakes is said to have originated 
with the Roman Calendae traditions*”’, which lat- 
er passed on to the Germanic peoples and oth- 
ers.” 


G, EPIPHANY CAKES 
(KING CAKE OR TWELFTH NIGHT CAKE) 
It is no surprise that pancakes and cakes were 
baked on Three Kings’ Day, for as we know, it 
was the last evening of the Germanic Yule peri- 
od. Originally a bean was concealed in this cake 
(see also under: Broad Bean), but this was now 
also replaced with a French bean, an almond or 
hazelnut, a coffee bean, a plaster figure, a porce- 
lain figure or a igure made of some other mate- 
rial**?, The person to find the ‘bean’ became 
king or queen for a brief period. In other places 
the king or queen was chosen by drawing lots, 
and almost everywhere they were given a gold- 
paper crown. This Three Kings’ feast was still 
the highlight of many traditional family feasts 
in 1974. Partly because of the commercial ex- 
ploitation of the tradition, in 1998 this custom 
was still very much alive in certain parts of Bel- 
gium. In 1998, numerous bakers and super- 
markets offered King cake to their customers in 
towns such as Ghent and its surroundings, Os- 
tend and the surrounding areas, Bruges, Aalst, 
Sint-Pietersleeuw, Halle, Sint-Niklaas, Hooglede, 
Meulebeke and Geluwe; the operation was very 
successful too. In 1998 very little King cake was 
sold in other areas however (including Kaprijke, 
Lembeke, Ham, Zelzate, Genk, Schilde, Nijlen, 
Qudenaarde and Kalken).*" Certain groupings 


still use Three Kings’ Day for gathering every- 
one together and, in addition to the crowning 
ceremony, also offering a varied spectacle usual- 
ly followed by an evening of dancing. In Flan- 
ders it is still customary to organize substantial 
Epiphany parades.*"* In Flanders and Wallonia 
children in fancy dress still go from door to door 
singing a Kings’ song (1974). On the evening 
of Three Kings’ Day it is also customary to make 
pancakes (West Flanders); one of the pancakes 
contains a thread, and the person to find the 
thread is king for the evening. ”“* Pancakes are al- 
so made on this day in Kaprijke-Lembeke.*"4 


The fact that this ancient Christianized feast 
was not only for the people, but also for their 
rulers, is evident from an anecdote in which the 
French king”, Henry II (1519-1559) almost had to 
relinquish the besieged city of Douai, because 
he had celebrated the feast of Twelfth Night too 
enthusiastically, Of King’? Louis XIV (1638- 
1715) it is said that he somehow always found 
the bean in his piece of cake.” The classical 
Three Kings cake is often in the form of three 
people (such as St Margaret, St Barbara and St 
Catherine); it was once used as an offering and 
was said to have the power to heal and predict." 
Indeed even today la galette des rois (the King 
cake) is still known in (Northern) France**” as a 
family (party) game; the original meaning how- 
ever has now generally been lost.*™" 


H. PLOUGH MONDAY 
Sausage rolls are sold in Antwerp, Belgium, all 
year round, but it is mainly on the Monday after 
the feast of Epiphany or Verloren Maandag’> (lit.: 
‘lost Monday’ = Plough Monday), that they are 
bought in large quantities from bakers and pub- 
licans in the city. It is assumed that the custom 
dates back to the old mediaeval guilds, where it 
was traditional in this day to read out the rights 
and duties of apprentices and companions from 
the book of guilds. After the reading, work was 
not resumed — instead the rest of the day was 
spent celebrating; hence the name of this feast- 
day: Verloren Maandag (lost Monday). There is 
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also a liturgical explanation for this custom: on 
the first Sunday after Epiphany there is a read- 
ing of the story in the Gospel about how Mary 
and Joseph searched for Jesus, and eventually 
found him in the temple.**) In 1998 sausage 
rolls were also being baked in other places outside 
Antwerp on Plough Monday (such as Sint- 
Martens-Latem, Ostend, Sint-Kruis-Brugge and 
Sint-Niklaas).""* 

In Tournai in Wallonia, it is a tradition on 
this day (Lundi Parjuré?, Lundi Perdu) to bake la 
galette des rois (the King cake).2*° 

In Germany this day is also referred to as 
Verlorene Montag (lost Monday), Frauenmontag 
(women’s Monday), and Pflugmontag (Plough 
Monday).**” On this day the Bohnenkénig (bean 
King) and Bohnenkénigin (bean Queen) took up 
their place of honour and opened the dance. In 
England it was customary on the Monday fol- 
lowing Epiphany to walk around in a procession 
holding a plough; as a result the day was re- 
ferred to as ‘Plough Monday’, just as in Ger- 
many. In 2002 Plough Play folk performances” 
were still being put on in places like Bedford- 
shire and Nottinghamshire. 


I, OFFERING TO ST ANTHONY 
THE ABBOT"? 
On the feast-day of St Anthony the Abbot®?” (17"" 
January, Twelfth Night, Old Style”) all sorts of 
natural offerings (including bread) are still 
brought to the saint in many places throughout 
Flanders;*™ after the celebration of the Eucharist 
these are sold by auction for charity.*?? In Essene 
the festivities begin with a solemn Gregorian 
high mass. There is a lot of toasting and teuntis 
(Anthony) buns are handed out. After celebrat- 
ing the Eucharist there is a public auction of of- 
ferings, including pig's heads.*™* Festivities, held 
in honour of the saint, who — because he is depict- 
ed with a pig — is referred to in Dutch as Anto- 
nius met het varkentje (Anthony with the piglet), 
have retained a few features which are reminis- 
cent of the old men’s unions and the annual of- 
fering of a wild boar to the Germanic god Freyr 
during the Yule period.*# In Ingooigem (1969) 
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warm sausage rolls are baked for the celebration 
of t the feast of St Anthony the Abbot, on Sunday 
7" January or, if this date does not fall on a Sun- 
day, then on the Sunday immediately following.>° 


Spring festivals 

In addition to the Yule-tide, spring was the most 
important period for heathen festivals. Although 
both have been moved to Christian and other 
feast-days, there is still proof of their association 
with the old feast-days. These spring festivals 
can be divided into two groups: fixed (linked to a 
certain date) and variable. An example of the last 
category is carnival (at least whenever this popu- 
lar feast is associated with the period preceding 
Lent*?’), Easter and Whitsun,**” Lent was in fact 
originally a fertility feast just like Yule. The nu- 
merous recordings of the peregrinations of the 
‘Wild Hunt’ for example, are associated with 
both Yule and the Christmas period (see above), 
as well as Lent,*?? 


A. 35T PAUL'S BUNS 

In Galmaarden, Belgium, it is traditional on the 
first Sunday after 2s"" January to celebrate the 
feast commemorating the conversion of St Paul, 
The highlight is the journey of the main charac- 
ter Pauwel or Paul**”, who travels to the miracu- 
lous spring on a white horse, thus commemo- 
rating the mysterious horseman who drove away 
the plague in the Middle Ages. Finally, everyone 
walks in procession to the Chapel of St Paul and 
throws marble-sized rye rolls (Pauwelsbroodjes = 
Paul's rolls).**' An early custom involved the dis- 
tribution of small bread rolls made of rye flour 
and salt among the population while saying 
(translation): ‘Salt I cast you out with the hand 
God gave me.’ Farmers gathered the buns and 
fed them to their cattle as a supposedly powerful 
means of protecting them from various infec- 
tions, or buried one in each corner of their fields 
making sure they were buried deeper than the 
roots of the plants.”*” Early traditions relating to 
Paul's celebrations (including the use of swords) 
provide us with numerous indications that 
Paul's festival is linked to a fertility festival. 
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B. GEUTELINGEN BAKE 
Geutelingen’™ are a type of pancake, which are 
said to have healing powers. In Maarke/ Maarke- 
dal, Belgium, it is a custom to bake gewtelingen 
during the Vincent-novena (between 22™ and 
30" January). They are believed to cure fevers, 
stornach aches and abdorninal pains, as well as 
ulcers and cramp. Each year in Elst (Brakel, Bel- 
giurn) the geutelingen feast is calebrated on the 
feast-day of St Apollonia’ (9” February), or on 
the following Sunday. In former days the geutelin- 
gen were poured onto the hot stones of the wood 
oven and sold to pilgrims who came to invoke 
the help of St Apollonia (especially to cure 
toothache). For several years now geutelingen have 
also been baked in the neighbouring boroughs of 
Zegelsem, Michelbeke, Munkzwalm, Maarke- 
Kerkem and Louise-Marie.“* 


C, CAKES AT CANDLEMAS 

The baking of pancakes at Candlemas (2™ 
February) is an ancient popular feast. The Flem- 
ish adage ‘Op Lichtmis is geen vrouwke zo arm, of 
zij maakt haar panneke worm’ (‘On Candlemas 
even the poorest wife heats up her pan’), was still in 
common use in 1923." Another saying was: ‘'t Is 
O.L.-Vrouw-schud-de-panne.’ (‘It is Our Lady-shake- 
the-pan.")**? This family tradition was still in exis- 
tence in Flanders in 1998, in places such as 
Kalken, Bruges, Ostend, Aalst and Oudenaarde.*” 


D. BREAD OFFERING 

IN HONOUR OF STAGATHA 
The feast-day of St Agatha? (5'" February) is cel- 
ebrated in n Oombergen/Zottegem (Belgium) on 
Sunday " February or on the first subsequent 
Sunday, with offerings made of ‘homemade 
bread’ in all shapes and sizes. This bread is then 
sold on the church steps for the benefit of widows, 
widowers and orphans. When it was especially 
cold weather, the sale would be held in the church 
itself. This bread offering dates back to r753.°°" 


E. LOST BREAD 
In Wallonia, Belgium, it was a tradition (1920) 
on the Sunday before Lent to eat and distribute 


bread, especially pain perdu (lost bread): this was 
made of old bread or Dutch rusks soaked in 
milk and eggs and fried™' in the pan.” Carnival 
therefore brings the lost bread back onto the 
table, New Year the niles, Easter the sétchénes, St 
Nicholas the boumanes, etc. Some regard this as 
the continuation of the old libas or traditional 
Germanic cakes.*™ 


F. SHROVE TUESDAY CAKES 

In Flanders and the south of Holland Shrove 
Tuesday was once the best evening on which to 
bake. In 1860 the words ‘Zp heeft het zoo druk, als 
de pan te vastelavond' (‘She is as busy as the pan on 
Shrove Tuesday’), were used to describe someone 
who was extremely busy, especially in the kitchen. 
In many places families also ate a large cake*™ in 
which a bean had been concealed. The person 
who found the bean in their piece would be king 
for the evening. This tradition is therefore analo- 
gous to that of the King cake eaten on Three 
Kings’ Day (6" January). Everyone celebrated and 
joined in the eating: important municipal off- 
dials, the riflemen at their shooting-range, and the 
ctaftsmen in their shops. The populace celebrated 
Shrove Tuesday in the family circle, eating mainly 
pancakes and waffles.** Spekkoek (lard cake) and 
gingerbread with bleached Dandelion and Tansy 
were also prepared. In the province of Limburg it 
was customary to make lard cakes, doughnuts, 
half rolls of white bread (whey) and buckwheat 
cakes. A new cask of beer was broached, and the 
farmer and his wife sat down to a meal of ham, 
pork chops and sausage together with the farm 
hands and the servant girls. They ate their hil in 
preparation for forty days of fasting.®° Much of 
the singing involved vulgar songs such as the 
following, which hails from Wagenberg in the 
Netherlands: 


‘Hier een stoel en daar cen stoel, 
Op iedre stoel cen kussen. 
Vrouwtyje, hou je kinnebak toe, 
Ofik sla er cen spekkoek tussen., 
Onder de neus en boven de kin, 
Kan nog juist een spekkoek in. anf 
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(‘Here a chair and there a chair, 

And on each one a cushion. 

Woman keep pour trap shut, 

Or I'll rama lard cake into it. 

Under the nose and above the chin 
There is still room for a Lard cake to fit in.) 


This tradition of baking was also recorded in 
Wallonia. In Arlon for example it was the cus- 
tom on this evening to bake piles of waffles and 
pancoucks (pancakes), and especially fervoult- 
gedanken™- a type of pastry comprising slivers 
of fine pastry, and fried in fat like fritters.°°? 

England also has the tradition of eating pan- 
cakes on Pancake Day or Shrove Tuesday, the 
day before Lent starts. Various events take place 
on this day, but the best known is possibly the 
Pancake Day Race at Olney in Buckinghamshire, 
which has been run since 1445. The race origi- 
nated when a woman who was cooking pan- 
cakes heard the shriving bell that summoned 
her to confession. She ran to the church still in 
her apron and holding her frying pan, and with- 
out knowing it thereby started a tradition that 
has lasted for over five hundred years. 

The present rules lay down that only women 
wearing a dress, no trousers, an apron and a hat 
or scarf, may participate. Each contestant holds 
a frying pan with a hot pancake in the process of 
cooking. She has to toss it three times in the 
course of the race, which starts on the market 
square at 11.55 a.m. The first woman to run the 
whole twisting 375-metre course (the record is 
63 seconds, set in 1967) to arrive at the church, 
serve her pancake to the bell ringer and receive a 
kiss from him, is the winner. She also receives a 
prayer book from the vicar. 

At tt a.m. on the same day, a verger frorn 
Westminster Abbey in London leads a proces- 
sion of eager boys from Westminster School in- 
to their playground for the Annual Pancake 
Grease. 

The school cook, who has to be fairly fit to 
achieve it, tosses a huge pancake over a five-me- 
tre high bar, and the boys then frantically scram- 
ble to grab a piece, The one who ends up with 
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the largest piece receives a cash prize from the 
Dean. The cook also receives his just reward.*”° 


G. LENT CAKES 

£1. The consumption of seven loaves 
In the Belgian province of Limburg it was cus- 
tomary (1930) to eat seven loaves on the first 
Sunday of Lent; consequently people usually vis- 
ited six or seven friends and ate something at 
each house.” 


g2. Krakelingenworp 
(The casting of the cracknels) 

On the first Sunday of Lent (under commercial 
pressure this now also takes place on the last”™” 
Sunday of February) there is a spectacular ‘cast- 
ing of the cracknels’ in Geraardsbergen, Bel- 
gium., The first mention of this event dates back 
to 1398. A procession goes to the shrine of O.L.- 
Vrouw-op-de-Berg (Our Lady on the Mountain). 
(Pl. 31) After the prayer, the wine of honour, 
which contains a small fish", is drunk by the 
priests and the notables. This is followed by the 
distribution of baskets of cracknels*“* among the 
people. In the evening the feast is concluded 
with the lighting of a straw castle, in which asmall 
cask of pitch has been suspended, on the Ouden- 
berg (lit: ancient mountain). (PL 32) This Ton- 
nekensbrand (Barrel Fire) was still being an- 
swered with fires from neighbouring villages as 
late as the 1950's. In 1994" ” it was still custom- 
ary in the town, as well as neighbouring villages, 
for children to walk around carrying sticks from 
which a dish of fire is suspended, and many of 
the spectators are given a torch to hold. These 
and other details all indicate a relic of an ancient 
heathen spring (water source) cult and spring 
festival, However, cracknels are not unique to 
Geraardsbergen; they are also found in other 
places in Belgium and the Netherlands, and 
their origins can vary greatly (see below).7°° 


3. Mid-Lent bread 
In most countries, the week from the Wednes- 


day prior to until the Wednesday after Laetare is 
called Mid-Lent. Many popular customs and tra- 
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ditions are associated with it, most of them 
linked to ancient spring lore.*°7 

In a number of places in Flanders it is cus- 
tomary to bake a special type of bread around 
Mid-Lent. In Limburg (1930) this was krom- 
brood (shrunk bread): two wheat-bread rolls are 
thrown to the children to show them that Lent 
has shrunk and that one should rejoice.” The 
bakers in Halle and the surrounding area (197.4) 
used to bake greven at this time: these contain 
raisins and are often in the shape of little men,” 
This tradition had all but disappeared in 1998: 
there was only one (almost retired) baker who 
still baked greven.”?° 

In other places, however, it was the custom 


to bake the celebrated pancakes or waffles.*”' 


On the first Sunday of March in the East-Flan- 
ders town of Sint-Lievens-Houtem people still 
celebrate the Bacchusfeesten (Festival of Bacchus), 
which originated in 1880. Two giant loaves of 
bread are baked, representing Bacchus and Bac- 
chante. The loaves are decorated with coins and 
raisins and are carried through the streets of the 
town. The following day the giant loaves are cut 
into pieces and distributed by drawing lots. Fi- 
nally, there is a celebration of the union of bread 
and song, and the union of bread and wine.*”* 


In the Greek Orthodox Church (Russians, 
Ukrainians, Serbs, Greeks, etc.) the Wednesday 
of the fourth week in Lent is called ‘Middle 
Cross Day’; it is a tradition to bake small cakes 
in the form of a cross to be eaten on this day.“”? 


H. EASTER BREAD AND EASTER CAKES 
It was once a tradition to bake cakes or bread 
during Holy Week. The symbolism of this clear- 
ly refers to fertility, offerings to the dead, protec- 
tion from witches, etc.°’* 


ht. Palm Sunday 
A lot of baking was done throughout Europe on 
Palm Sunday. In the Dutch town of Uikhoven a 
man would sell krombroodjes (curved rolls) out- 
side the church. These were bought by young 


people to give to their sweethearts; in their turn 
they would receive an equal number of eggs at 
Easter. In Valenciennes (France), special flans 
were baked on this day, and Palm Sunday was 
known here as la Féte du Bon Dieu a tartes (the 
feast of good God with the tarts). In other places 
it was customary to bake waffles.*”" 


h 2. Maundy Thursday 

During the pedilavium on Maundy Thursday or 
Holy Thursday in Rupelmonde/Kruibeke (Bel- 
gium) it is still the custom to bless apostelbrokken 
(apostle chunks}. After the ceremony a proces- 
sion brings five hampers of this bread*’” to the 
town hall from where the contents are thrown to 
the spectators. The distribution of apostelbrokken 
refers back to the sixteenth-century mandate 
bread, which was distributed to the poor.*”’ 


h 3. Good Friday 
In London (England) hot bread rolls with a cross 
on the top were baked on Good Friday. These 
were known as Hot Cross buns or Good Friday 
buns. According to popular belief, anyone who 
did not eat a warm Hot Cross bun on this day 
would die during the course of that year. In the 
19" century, Good Friday buns were used in 
certain English villages as a medicine or preven- 
tative or, if necessary, also given to cattle when a 
disease broke out in the stable. In Chelsea more 
than 100 years ago there was a bakery that was 
visited by more than 5,000 people on Good Fri- 
day. The following moving story is taken from a 
Dutch book anno 1932 about baking lore (trans- 
lation): “The superstitious belief associated with 
these buns is still present in an old inn situated in 
the east part of London. The inn bears the sign ‘At 
the Son of the Widow'?”*. The only son of this widow 
went to sea against the wishes of his mother, and on 
Good Friday at that. The good mother saved a Hot 
Cross Bun for her son until the following Good Fri- 
day, and each year he did not return, she would 
thread a fresh bun onto the string, After the moth- 
er’s death the new inhabitants of the house contin- 
ued to add to the collection, which now numbers no 
less than 64 blackened items.’ Each year a large 
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crowd of curious and thirsty patrons visit(ed)} 
the inn on Good Friday.*”? 


hg. Easter Saturday or Holp Saturday 
In Roeselare in Flanders, it was a custom (1923) 
to eat Alleluiakoeken (alleluja cakes) on Easter 
Saturday evening.**° In the land of Aubel, in 
Wallonia, the tenant presents the owner of the 
farm (1920) with a sétchéne on Easter Saturday. 
This is a flat cake covered with a layer of white 
sugar and butter, and brushed over with a layer 


of egg yolk." 


h 5. Easter Sunday 
In the past it was the custom in Flanders to send 
your godmother and godfather an Easter letter: 
this is still a tradition at New Year. The child was 
also given a paasbroodje (Easter bun). Churchgo- 
ers who came to Communion at Easter were giv- 
en a slice of gingerbread (lijfkoek)."*? In the 
church accounts of the Sint-Martinus parish in 
Koekelare for example, we see an entry for the 
year 1590 in which it is stated that‘... crupdkoeck- 
en 1 Schelling en 3 deniers per stuk kostten.' ('... a 
loaf of gingerbread costs 1 shilling and 3 pence.’) In 
1612 people in Zarren paid thirteen shillings and 
six pence for *... 3 crupdcoecken om te pebruypcken 
in de kercke.’ (*... 3 loaves of gingerbread to be used 
in the church’). It was also traditional to place an 
Easter Tree in the church on Easter Sunday. In 
1489 forty-four pounds were paid for a new 
Pasceboom (Easter Tree) in the St Nicolas church 
in Diksmuide."* 
h 6, Sunday after Easter 

On this day it was the custom in Hekelgem/Af- 
fligern (Belgium) to distribute occasional prints 
(santjes) and buns (kluizeklippeltjes) during the 
evening celebration of the Eucharist in the Kluis- 
kapel (hermit’s chapel). The early devotion to 
Radulf de Zwijger, a hermit in Affligem, was 
supplanted by the cult of Our Lady.”*4 


Relics of the early bread offering 
In Flanders and Wallonia one still finds numer- 


ous examples of Christianized relics of the early 


Wy 


bread offering, such as in the Walloon town of 
Linsmeau (blessing of the cinnamon bread)", 
Wavre (wastia consecration)”, Huy (miches)*"’, 
Grand-Rechain/Dison (bread and waffles)”, 
Rouveroy/Merbes-le-Chateau (miches)""?, Enghien 
(miches)*?°, and Strée/Condroz (tortes)""", and in 
the Flemish town of Herenthout (krombroodjes 
and peperkoekjes)***, Butzel (Magdalenabroodjes)*™, 
Ardooie (bread and meat offering)***, and Halle 
(novenenbroodjes or pellekes), etc. (PI. 43) 


SAINTS AS HEIRS OF EARLY HEATHEN BELIEFS 
Ceres, the Roman goddess of the harvest and in 
particular of cereal crops, was — as already men- 
tioned — greatly venerated. Quite logically there- 
fore, with the Christianization of Europe, many 
rites relating to the pre-Christian world of the 
gods were associated with local saints, or linked 
to the Virgin Mary. In France for example we 
find the Notre-Dame Panetiére (Our Lady of the 
breadbin). 


The legend of St Godelieve™™ of Gistel?®° (Flan- 
ders, Belgium; feast-day 6" July) tells us that she 
shared the little bread she got with the poor, and 
that she effected miraculous multiplications 
of loaves. At the start of the Christianization 
period, the offering of bread to the spirits devel- 
oped into the distribution of bread to the poor. 
This bread was usually sweetened, just as the 
earlier offering of bread was always sweetened 
with honey or a substitute such as figs, raisins or 
pear pips. Later, these Lebkuchen”*’ (honey cakes) 
were mainly produced in the monasteries. 
When people started to ascribe the healing pow- 
ers of heathen sacrificial cakes to the monastery 
cakes, they were then, under pressure from the 
Church, referred to as the bread of the saints.*"" 
Perhaps one can now see why a whole string of 
saints is depicted with one or more different 
types of bread, and why numerous pilgrimages 
were made in their honour. 


Here is a list of some of these ‘bread saints’: St 
Pharaildis”®? (feast-day 4°" January)°"°, St Anthony 
the Abbot®®' (feast-day 17" January, Twelfth 
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Night, Old Style), St Benedict” (feast-days 21° 
March and rm" July)", St Paul (feast-day 29°" 
June)*"*, St Dominic de Guzman®™ (feast-day 
8" August)’, St Rochus’” (feast-day 16" Au- 
, St Arnold?°? (feast-day 8" July, St 
Guy" of Anderlecht" (feast-day 12’ Septem- 
ber)*"3, St Gerard Majella” (feast-day 16" Octo- 
ber)", St Quentin®”® (feast-day 31" October};"”, St 
Elizabeth of Portugal?” (feast-day 4" July)", St 
Albert of Louvain” (feast-day 27° November)”, 
St Nicholas of Tolentino™ (feast-day 10" Septem- 
ber)*?, St Honoratus of Vercelli? (feast-day 2g 
October), St Casilda™’ (feast-day 9 April, St 
Mary of Egypt” (feast-day 2™ April"), St Paul 
the Hermit®*? (feast-day 15"" January), St Honora- 
tus of Amiens®° (feast-day 16" May), St Syrus of 
Pavia’ (feast-day 9'" December), St Adelaide of 
Bellich?™* (feast-day 5'" February), St Elizabeth of 
Hungary?® (feast-day r7" November) and St Mary 
Magdalen™ (feast-day 22™ July).}° (PL 34) 


STONE BREAD 

The belief in petrifying animals and people as 
well as food, including bread, dates back to an- 
cient times and was widely held. People not only 
believed in petrifying bread, but also in its sa- 
credness. Petrified bread is also mentioned in 
the descriptions of saints’ lives (Vitae). Stone 
bread is kept in certain churches in honour of a 
saint or as a reminder of a miracle. Well-known 
examples from the Low Countries are the petri- 
fied loaves in Dokkum (St Boniface loaf**”), in 
Leiden and in Middelburg (the Netherlands) 
with regard to the Leidse wonder (Miracle of Lei- 
den), and those in Steenokkerzeel*” and in 
Ghent (Belgium) with regard to St Pharaildis. 
From time immemorial, believers came every “a 
January to kiss the two loaves of bread on dis- 
play in St Nicholas church in Ghent, and then 
placed a coin in an iron box. After every kiss a fe- 
male chair-arranger would wipe the kissed spot 
clean with a cloth. This popular veneration has 
been out of fashion since 1939, because the 
parish dean (quite rightly) saw it as heathen. In 
Leiden and Middetburg the tradition was lost 
even before this time,” In Dokkum there is still 


an annual diocesan Boniface Day**”, In the mom- 
ing a pilgrimage starts in northern Friesland, 
and in the afternoon there is a solemn celebra- 
tion of the Eucharist in the Boniface chapel.” 


HARVEST FESTIVALS 

Unsurprisingly, there was much celebrating 
and baking of cakes around the gathering of the 
harvest." In certain areas at New Year a cake 
was baked using the grain from the last sheaf. 
In Iceland this was known as the Jahrwuchsmann 
(fertility man for the year). In modern folklore 
the harvest season also involves feasting and the 
baking of cakes. 

The Lammias festival, which is on the first of 
August, signals the start of the harvest, and peo- 
ple go to church to give thanks for the first corn 
to be cut. In the past they took the freshly cut 
corn or a loaf of bread to church as an offering. 
At Lammas fairs couples could agree to a trial 
marriage which, if it worked, would lead to their 
wedding.*** 


THE LAST SHEAF 

The Christian calendar did not include all the 
agricultural traditions related to working in the 
field. The best example is the tradition of leaving 
the last sheaf of standing Corn in its original 
form. In many Central and North-Western Eu- 
ropean countries’*’ it was believed until the late 
nineteenth century that a spirit or demon (‘corn 
mother’ or ‘rye mother’) lived in the cornfields, 
and that it remained in the last stalk of corn left 
standing on the field, The ‘Last Sheaf’ was given 
all sorts of names such as (translation) ‘Harvest 
Mother’ (Hannover), ‘Great Mother’ (West- 
phalia, Germany), ‘Grandmother’ (Silesia), ‘Old 
Grandmother’ (East Prussia), “Old Woman’ or 
‘Old Man’ (Silesia, West Prussia, Poland, Bo- 
hemia, Lithuania). [n Denmark we find an ‘Old 
Rye Woman’, an ‘Old Barley Woman’ and an 
‘Old Wheat Woman’. The Slavs called their last 
sheaf ‘Rye Mother’, “Wheat Mother’, ‘Oat Moth- 
er’ and “Barley Mother’. In Scotland the ‘Old 
Woman’ was also referred to as the ‘Old Wife*”, 
in Herefordshire (England) the ‘Mare’, and in 
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Wales ‘Hag’ and ‘Harvest Mare™”". This was al- 
so the case in the Netherlands (Achterhoek): 
Olle wief, Olde wife (Old Wife). In certain areas 
the corn spirit was believed to be young and was 
referred to as the ‘Girl’, ‘Corn Maiden’ or ‘Corn 
Baby’ (in Scotland, Germany and Northern Eng- 
land respectively). Slightly older, but nevertheless 
still young are names like ‘Bride’, ‘Bridegroom’, 
‘Oat Bride’, ‘Barley Bride’ (Germany, Silesia). In 
the Scottish Highlands we even find the combi- 
nation of ‘Old Wife’ and ‘Maiden’: the first rep- 
resented the old corn of the previous year, and 
the second the new com of the present year. The 
cutting of the Last Sheaf meant catching hold of 
the corn spirit, or driving it away or killing it; if 
this did not happen, the following harvest would 
fail. This is why this sheaf was sometimes also 
called geluksgarf (lucky sheaf) in Flanders. 

The Last Sheaf had to be cut in a particular 
way. In Scotland it was cut by the youngest 
maiden or lad on the farm, and was not to touch 
the ground before being carried*** home in tri- 
umph. But in the west of England and in Wales, 
the standing Corn was plaited together and the 
reapers took turns to throw their sickles at it un- 
til one cut it down, at which he*? shouted that he 
had ‘got the Mare’, ‘cut the Gander's Neck’ or 
‘killed the corn spirit’... Once it was cut, it was in 
many cases dressed up in women’s clothes, or 
plaited into a ‘Corn Dolly®” ‘Kern Baby®” or 
‘Harvest Queen” who presided over the feast of 
Harvest Home, and was carefully preserved un- 
til the next harvest for luck"*, This was because it 
was believed that the corn spirit lived in the 
Wheat and, as the Wheat was being harvested, 
the spirit constantly moved on into the Wheat 
that remained, By making a corn dolly the spirit 
was kept alive for the coming year and the new 
crop. The corn dolly was often hung in the barn, 
the farmhouse or the church. In spring it was 
ploughed’™ back into the soil. There are many 
varieties of corn dolly*”, 

The corn spirit was not only represented in a 
human form; animal forms’ were also very 
prevalent in Europe. In Flanders for example 
there was a rye rooster and in the Netherlands a 
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rye rabbit. In any case there appears to be an 
analogy between all the corn spirits in both ani- 
mal and human form. Whatever form the spirit 
was represented in, it was always killed and then 
eaten as a sacrament. The harvest soups of Eu- 
ropean farmers still clearly bear the marks of the 
old tradition of eating animals representing the 
corm spirit. In many places the new corn was 
eaten at a special ceremony.” In Varmland in 
Sweden the new prain was used to bake bread in 
the shape of a girl; these loaves of bread were 
then shared out and eaten by the entire house- 
hold. 

In Flanders and the Netherlands the custom 
of the Last Sheaf continued to exist for a long 
time, in some places right up to World War I, or 
even later®*, Celebrations started once the embel- 
lished Last Sheaf*? had arrived at the farm with a 
great deal of ceremony. The field workers ate and 
drank at the farmer's expense; they sang special 
harvest songs and danced in a ring (such as the 
cramignon in Schinnen, the Netherlands). An 
example is the following song, sung in the re- 
gion around Veurne, Belgium: 


‘Kariole, kariole, den oogst is in, 
En, als den boer geen bier en tapt, 
En dat de boerinne geen wafels bakt, 
‘t En is geen vulle kariole,' 


(‘Harvest wagon, harvest wagon, the harvest 
has been gathered, 

ifthe farmer does not serve beer, 

and his wife does not bake waffles, 

then the harvest wagon is not full." 


In the very old days the Last Sheaf was left behind 
in the field for the Korenman (corn man) as an 
offering?”° to the old god (Woden); we see this in 
Thuringia for example and this could indicate 
an early Woden cult. The reaper at this time 
would place himself in the service of the Harvest 
God and would therefore wear a belt of straw. 
When the real reason for this was already long 
forgotten, the tradition nevertheless continued 
to exist, because it was regarded as a good reme- 
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dy for backache. In Borchtlombeek!“", Belgium, 
the harvest was gathered by farm hands who 
had tied bands of straw around their legs and 
loins. 

In some places in Europe, such as Wallonia, 
it was thought that the corn spirit (or Com 
Mother) was hiding in the ‘First Sheaf’, so that it 
was seen as being very important and was there- 
fore preserved. 


Bread was tied into the first or last sheaf as a fer- 
tility symbol in the hope that the next harvest 
would be good. Meal made from new grain was 
also brought as a first offering’”* in order to en- 
sure the blessing of the first portion of the staple 
food 3° 


Tourist variations on the former harvest festi- 
vals are found in Flanders, Belgium, in the 
area around Aalst*”* for example, in Massemen 
(Kortenbos), in Wetteren?®, Denderhoutem/ 
Haaltert’°, Belsele/Sint-Niklaas,””” Erps-Kwerps/ 
Kortenberg, Ravels, Oostakker/Ghent,°* Wer- 
vik *9 etc"" 


Harvest festivals are held in every part of the 
world; in the USA this became Thanksgiving 
Day*” (fourth Thursday in Novernber). The very 
first Thanksgiving Feast*’*, held in 1621, was in 
fact a traditional English harvest festival. 


In Canada, Thanksgiving is much the same as in 
the USA, but on a different day — the second Mon- 
day in October. Peoples in other parts of the world 
also hold festivals of thanksgiving. Although com- 
pletely different from the American version, they 
all involve giving thanks for life's blessings and 
the celebration of the auturnn harvest. 

In Great Britain, harvest festival is held in 
late September or in October. The day is cele- 
brated at special services of thanksgiving at local 
churches, The decorations include autumn flow- 
ers, fruits, vegetables and other foods. 

Jews all over the world celebrate Sukkot, a 
festival of thanksgiving lasting nine days. Jew- 
ish families build a booth called a sukka. This is 


decorated with leaves and branches, plus fruits 
or vegetables from the new harvest. Tables are 
set up inside where meals can be eaten. It is also 
a place to pray. 

The Festival of the Autumn Moon, or Zhong 
Qui, is the Chinese celebration of thanksgiving 
and occurs in the eighth month of the Chinese 
calendar. Tribute is paid to the Moon Goddess 
in the form of moon cakes, and in the evening 
children parade with coloured lanterns. 

In the southern Indian state of Kerala, the 
harvest festival is called OQnam. Samaritans take 
food to the needy, and homes are decorated with 
flowers. The celebration goes on late into the 
night, with spectacular firework displays. 

A Lithuanian tradition of thanksgiving in- 
volves making a boba (‘old woman’) from the 
last sheaf of corn to be harvested. It is fashioned 
into the shape of a doll and decorated with rib- 
bons and flowers. It is believed that by keeping 
the boba until spring, the spirit of the crop will 
be kept alive until the next year’s planting.*”? 


STRAW 

The scattering of straw in and around the church 
The scattering of rye straw in and outside the 
church, as a mark of respect to a deceased mem- 
ber of the nobility, appears to be an ancient’”* 
custom that was popular in several Flemish 
towns until 1964. Scattering frequently took 
place in the church of Rumbeke (Belgium) for 
example, at the funeral services of members of 
the titled de Limburg-Stirum family in April 
1909, March ror, January 1948, May 1950 and 
February 1953. The straw symbolized the body 
from which the soul has departed. Just as the 
grain is threshed out of the stalks of straw, so 
the soul is separated from the body in order that 
it can ascend to heaven. On important feast-days 
in the seventeenth century it was customary to 
spread some of the best rye straw (glei) on the 
floor in certain churches; this occurred for ex- 
ample in Hoeke, Koekelare, Nieuwmunster and 
Diksmuide. Scattering straw outside the church 
during the passing of a procession was still cus- 
tornary in Belgium in 1927, as was the laying 
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down of carpets”? at important weddings.”° 
Opinions regarding the origins of this ancient 
custom are divided. We know that straw was 
once used to ward off spells, and that it was 
spread out on floors for this reason up to the 
thirteenth century.”” Perhaps the scattering of 
straw in the church derived from this. Others 
see the origins of scattering straw at funerals 
more in the custom of laying bodies on straw 
(see below: Corpse straw).”° 


The corpse straw 

Laying the dead on straw had been an Indo-Ger- 
manic custom that had persisted until the nine- 
teenth century. There are several explanations 
for it. Some see it as a remmant of the funeral 
pyre, while others speak of it as a means of ward- 
ing off evil spirits or the soul of the deceased.””? 
Lijkstro (corpse straw) is the long rye straw on 
which a body was laid out. This straw was han- 
dled in different ways at or after funerals in 
Northern France, Flanders and the Nether- 
lands.’ When laying out the body, straw was 
placed on the hearse and a handful allowed to 
drop off every now and then, especially at cross- 
roads and roadside chapels to prevent the soul 
from returning (Antwerp*"", Brabant, Limburg, 
Gelderland). Sheafs of straw were also laid at the 
door of houses of mourning and in different 
forms (Gelderland, Noord-Brabant, Zeeland 
and Flanders). In Orten (the Netherlands) it 
was still a custom to lay straw in front of the 
house of mourning in 1949; this was also the 
case in Vlijmen, Nieuwkuik and Drunen. In 
Northern France (French Flanders) and certain 
adjacent parts of the Belgian province of West 
Flanders {in the region of Poperinge and 
Veurne) straw crosses (croix de paille, strookrui- 
sen) were still being laid in front of the entrance 
to the house or at the courtyard gate of the de- 
ceased in 1936. The wealthier the inhabitants, 
the greater the number of sheaves? used to 
make a cross. This cross of straw was a way of 
asking people to pray for the repose of the de- 
ceased. Sometimes the corpse straw was re- 
moved from the house together with the cloth- 
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ing and other belongings of the deceased as it 
was feared that the spirit could return and attach 
itself to these things. Or else it was burned dur- 
ing the church service; this was still the practice 
until quite recently. A cross was placed in the 
middle of the ashes. It is thought that this Chris- 
tianized custom was related in some way to a 
purification tradition.? 

On the Orkney Islands?** (Scotland) one still 
finds many of these traditions associated with 
com crops. One of them involves the use of the 
corpse straw. Once the person had died the body 
was laid out on lik-strae (corpse straw). 

The straw that had lain on the deathbed could 
only be removed and burnt when the coffin had 
left the house. In some places people examined 
the ashes, thinking that they would find the foot- 
prints of the person who would die next." 


The straw burning 

At the start of Lent it was the custom in Flanders 
(in the region of Ninove, Aalst and Herzele} to 
walk in the fields with buming torches, made 
from sheaves of straw tied to hop poles,?°° in order 
to get a good grain harvest. As the straw burned, 
the spectators in Herzele would shout (transla- 
tion): ‘Smoke, smoke burned in honour.'!"? This 
popular tradition has now completely died out in 
Herzele, but still lives on in the folklore of a few 
villages situated between Ninove and Geraards- 
bergen. In Aspelare, a town in East Flanders, a 
similar tradition took place around Mid-Lent. 
The young people would walk with torches in or- 
chards and meadows, and participate in a sort of 


unorganized torchlight procession while singing: 


‘Walmen, walmen, brand, 
zeven zakken 385 op ‘t dagwand**?. 398 


(Torches, torches, burn, 
seven sacks on hundred rods. "| 


The Whittlesey straw bear 

In Cambridgeshire (England), a man covered 
with straw, looking more like a dancing haystack 
than a bear, cavorts on the 5" January around the 
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streets of Whittlesey, collecting money for charity. 
The reason why is long lost and probably goes 
back to pre-Christian times.?”" 


CEREALS IN SYMBOLISM 

Corn as a symbol of resurrection (PI. 35) 

Corn is a pre-eminently symbol of growth, death 
and resurrection, all of which are the main theme 
of the mystery religions.” This symbolism is al- 
so found in Christianity: ‘Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground and 
die, it abideth alone: but if it die, it bringeth forth 
much fruit.""}, as well as in that of the mystery 
of Christ (‘And as they were eating, Jesus took 
bread, and blessed it, and brake it, and gave it to the 
disciples, and said, Take, eat; this is my body.'4), 
and of the kingdom of God ('The harvest truly ts 
plenteous, but the labourers are few.9°)?9° Rice , a 
foreign corn crop, also symbolizes the most im- 
portant stages of life (birth, growth, adulthood, 
death and life after death).>?? 


Corn as a symbol of fertility 

Wheat, rye, barley and oat grains are symbols of 
fertility, especially at weddings. Consequently, it 
was a tradition (20"" century) to throw grains of 
Corn over the young bridal couple and into the 
crowd at wedding feasts; it was also stuck into 
the bride’s hair, or else ears of Corn (and possi- 
bly money) were put in the bride's shoes with- 
out her knowing. Customs like this were also 
recorded in old Palestine, Germany, France 
(Basses-Alpes)*”", Corsica’?®, England, Romania 
and Bulgaria. Fertility symbolism also included 
serving wheat porridge as a cult food at 
Epiphany (the last day of the Yule-tide), or feed- 
ing the first grains of Wheat to young roosters 
or the cattle on Christmas Night.*°° Because of 
its many seeds, Millet*™ is also a widely-known 
symbol of fertility, The plant was also included 
as such in the so-called millet porridge (Hirse- 
bret or Brein), which was usually served at a tra- 
ditional festive meal, especially in East and 
South Germany (up to the nineteenth century). 
Millet also played a role in wedding customs 
and love magic in southern Slavonia and in 


France. On New Year's Day or on Shrove Tues- 
day, hens were fed grains of Millet so that they 
would lay well.4* 


Corn as a symbol of wealth and abundance 
Golden yellow grains of Corn (as well as ears of 
Corn) are a clear symbol of wealth and abun- 
dance. The request for a little barley will get you 
a great deal. Millet eaten on Christmas Day, 
New Year's Eve, New Year's Day, Candlemas 
and on Shrove Tuesday will prevent money be- 
ing lost for a whole year. On the other hand, 
dreaming of millet (or of rice) means poverty.*7? 
A sheaf of Com symbolizes harvest, abundance 
and prosperity. Together they signify the unit- 
ing of many to a oneness, the strength of the 
community.*°* Rice too is a universal symbol of 
prosperity and abundance. Since the second 
half of the nineteenth century, it has been a cus- 
tom in Europe te throw grains of Rice at mar- 
riage ceremonies as a sign of prosperity.*” (PI. 
36) The popular Flemish adage *... in de hernel cet 
men nijstpap met gouden lepeltjes’ ('... in heaven 
they eat rice pudding with golden spoons’) indicates 
the festive character of rice pudding and rice 
flan.4°° 


Straw as a symbol of death 

Long rye straw was laid out in front of the de- 
ceased's house in the form of a cross so that peo- 
ple would see that someone had died, and say a 
prayer for the salvation of his soul. This is why 
straw has become a symbol of death (see also 
above: Corpse straw).*”” 


Bread as a symbol 

1. BREAD AS SPIRITUAL FOOD 
Bread is not only the symbol of a food that is es- 
sential to life, but also of ‘spiritual food’. In John 
G: 95 we read: ‘And Jesus said unto them, I am the 
bread oflife."*°* 


2. BREAD AS A SYMBOL OF SOLIDARITY 


In former times bread was a symbol of solidarity 
between all those who shared it. Communal 
meals of bread like this were also eaten by Chris- 
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tians. They would end their gatherings with a 
celebration they called ‘breaking bread’.*°? The 
Last Supper is a conspicuous example of this.*"" 
Those who were absent from early Christian 
love feasts received a loaf of bread (and some- 
times wine); this was a way of expressing unity 
with the absentee. However, in non-Christian 
communities it was also customary to send a por- 
tion to anyone who was absent from important 
solemn meals, This is described by Cicero (106-43 
BC), Suetonius (c. 69-122) with regard to the Ro- 
mani Emperor Caligula (37-41), by Aelius Spar- 
tianus (3° century) about the Emperor Antoninus 
Caracalla (188-217) and by Julius Capitolinus (2/3 
eeuw) about the Emperor Pertinax (192-193).*" 
Bread and salt are symbols of friendship, es- 
pecially among Slav peoples. In Poland the 
bride was welcomed into her new home by her 
mother-in-law with bread and salt,’* When the 
banned Russian writer Aleksander Solzhenitsyn 
(1918-) returned to his country of birth around 
1980, he was also welcomed in this manner.*? 


i. BREAD AS A VEGETAL FERTILITY 
SYMBOLIN AGRICULTURE 
(see below, under: Magic and popular beliefs).*"* 


4. BREAD AS A SOURCE OF WELL-BEING 

AND GOOD-HEARTEDNESS 
This interpretation is found in all sorts of expres- 
sions, for example in Spanish (translation): ‘All 
your cares become smaller with bread’, Slav (transla- 
tion): ‘Without bread even a palace is sad, but with 
bread a Pine Tree becomes a paradise.’, Danish 
(translation): ‘Bread is better than the singing of the 
birds.’, and Italian and Dutch: ‘As good as bread,'* 


Cake as a symbol 

The transition between offering humans and 
animals and the symbolic offering of bread and 
cake has already been discussed in detail here 
(see above). The symbolism of this is highly 
complex and often extremely speculative. It is 
only when different elements in a ritual are 
known that one can try to explain it symbolical- 
ly. Here we shall limit ourselves to a cake that is 
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well known in the Low Countries: the krakeling 
(cracknel; Fig. 26). There are different kinds of 
cracknels. One of them is the round ‘bagel’: 
some see it as a symbol of a sun wheel, and oth- 
ers as an imitation of a bracelet that the Ger- 
manic peoples placed as an offering in the grave 
of the deceased. This idea is supported by the 
German name of this cake, Bretzel or Brezel*"®, 
from which the English word ‘pretzel*'”’ is de- 
rived.*"* In Geraardsbergen (during the Tonne- 
kensbrand) the krakeling appears to be closely 
linked to the veneration of the spring and the 
Virgin Mary, and could therefore indicate a pre- 
Christian cult of Mother Earth during the winter 
solstice period. Here this cake would symbolize 
the sun and the cycle of the seasons.*"? 


Leaven as a symbol of spiritual change 
Leaven is a symbol of spiritual change, because it 
is an active ingredient in the creation of bread. 
Bread prepared without leaven is referred to as 
unleavened bread and symbolizes ‘purity’ and 
the ‘offering’. The bread of the Last Supper for ex- 
ample was unleavened and was eaten at Passover 
{a symbol of the sacrificed God, which would lat- 
er become the image of Christ). The Jews still eat 
this type of bread during their Easter period.*”° 
Hosts*™ have since the tenth century tradition- 
ally been prepared from unleavened dough; they 
are therefore a sacrificial bread that is consumed 
not only by the Roman Catholic priest at the Sac- 
rifice during Mass, but also by believers during 
communion. The stealing of the Host is consid- 
ered a sacrilege and violation, and is a classic 
theme in Christian legends.*** Different sorts of 
(alleged) miracles involving the Host (see below 
under: Legends, Sagas and Fairytales) are com- 
memorated on pilgrimage pennants in countries 
such as Belgium (Sint-Denijs-Westrem/Ghent, 
Poederlee-Lille/Antwerp and Asse/Brabant}, as 
well as France (Douai*”’).** 


Cereals in art 
1. EAR OF CORN 
In Antiquity the ear of Corn was always an at- 


tribute of Greed: this vice is depicted as a corpu- 
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Fig. 26. Cracknels from 1932: Dutch bestel (top left) 
and Flemish mastel (bottom right). 
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lent person wearing a wreath of Grape-vine on 
his head, or a wreath of ears of Corn, and girded 
with Grape-vine. The ear of Corn is also an at- 
tribute of Charity; she distributes grain to the 
birds.“* Demeter/Ceres, goddess of the corn 
crops and the harvest, who gave man the gift of 
grain, is understandably depicted wearing a 
wreath of ears of Wheat**® or holding ears of 
Wheat in her hand.*”’ (Fig. 27) In harvest scenes 
from Antiquity, heads wreathed with ears of 
Com and putti’*® with sheaves represented the 
summer (this symbol of the summer was also 
adopted in the Renaissance). 

The Christians adopted these motifs as sym- 
bols of resurrection. They are found mainly on 
the walls of the catacombs and on early Chris- 
tian sarcophapi. Ears of Corn were rarely used 
as a symbol of the Eucharist in early Christian 
times. In later depictions grapes and ears of 
Corn refer to the Holy of Holies, and this sym- 
bolism is still used as such. A clear allegory in- 
volving ears of Corn with Christian symbolism 
can be seen in a sixteenth-century painting pro- 
duced in the studio of Friedrich Herlin (c. 
1425/30-1500). It represents an erect Man of 
Sorrows; Corn and a Grape-vine sprout from 


wounds on his feet and grow through the 
‘wounds on his hands, where they bear ears with 
Hosts and grapes. The ear of Corn is also a sym- 
bol of the Virgin Mary.‘?? (Fig. 8) In Christian 
art the sheaf is also the attribute of Adam (con- 
<demned to earn his bread by the sweat of his 
brow) and of Joseph of Egypt (he anticipated the 
famine). A sheaf is also a symbol of generosity 
{for the many grains it contains come from just 
‘one grain which forfeited its life), and of indus- 
try (especially farm work).*” In depictions of the 
months of the year, the sheaf features in the 
month of April 


2, STRAW 
Com stalks which have been threshed signify 
insignificance, worthlessness; hence the Dutch 
expressions ‘geen stro in de weg legen’ ‘not put a 
straw (the slightest obstacle) in someone's way’, 
‘2ich aan een strohalm vastklampen’ (to clutch at 
straws’) and a stroman (straw man). A broken 
straw means broken love or disagreement. In 
Christian iconography straw refers to the body, 
whereas full com refers tothe soul. Straw isal- 
so the image of the sinner. In the Bible we read 
(ob ax: 18): ‘They are as stubble before the wind, 
‘and as chaff thatthe storm carrieth away."*”> 


3. BREAD 
Bread is an important symbol in Christian art. 
Early Christian art mainly depicts the miracle of 
the multiplication of the loaves (Mat. 14: 15-21; 
15; 32538). Other depictions of bread are associ- 
ated with the Eucharistic meal. An old theologi- 
cal tradition regards the bread of the Eucharist 
asa symbol of active life and the wine of the con- 
templative life. One or more loaves of bread are 
the attributes of a number of saints (see 
above).*¥ Loaves of bread are also depicted on 
pilgrimage pennants. 


Cereals as an emblem 
Cornstalks, cornfields, sheaves of Corn, and ears 
of Com feature frequently in all sorts of em- 
Dlems.**° A few ears of Corn form the emblem of 
daily bread, prosperity and peace, for a failed 
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protege Tiptolemus, while her daughter Persephone 


Fig, 28 Mary, wearing o dress decorated with eos of 
Com. 
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harvest causes famine and war. The sheaf is the 
emblem of agriculture and the blessing of the 
harvest. They indicate the well-being and wealth 
of the farmer and the landowner.*” 


Cereals in heraldry 

In heraldry the ear of Corn features frequently 
in the arms of farming families (such as those of 
the Spoon, Ropta and Moltzer families), and sig- 
nifies agriculture or the ownership of agricul- 
tural land, just as the three-leaf clover indicates 
the ownership of pastures and acorns the own- 
ership of woodlands.®° There is a knighthood of 
the ear, founded in 1450 by Francois I, Duke of 
Brittany (1442-1450). 77? 

The sheaf of Corn is also included in the arms 
of many farming families (such as the Mazel, 
Schloof, Terwen, Wever, Whatley and Wheatly 
families***); they usually signify the fruitful life 
of those who bear the coat of arms.**' 


CEREALS IN MAGIC 
AND POPULAR BELIEFS 

GRAIN 
Grain as a means of protection 
Rye is known as a bringer of good luck and a pro- 
tective agent. In Germany, before people move 
into a new house it has to be consecrated (1935) 
with a holy water sprinkler made of ears of Rye. 
In Pinzgau (Austria) and in Untersberg (Austria) 
sheaves were nailed to the door with three ears 
of Rye as a means of protection; sometimes they 
were placed under the roof or in the Herrgotts- 
winkel (the Lord’s corner, the corner in the living 
room for the Madonna or the cross). In the 
spring these ears were planted in the first 
furrow. Double stalks (with two ears) were con- 
sidered to be especially lucky (Oldenburg, Ger- 
many). They also signified the birth of twins 
(Switzerland) or offered protection from light- 
ning (North Thuringia, Germany). Ears of Corn 
like this were stuck onto the yoke to make the 
draught animals even more powerful,*** 

Occasionally Oat is also a plant that offered 
protection; in Germany for example (1862), 
grains of Oat protected the animals from be- 
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witchment. (Pl. 37) When Oat was sown, the 
farmer first put three whole handfuls of seed- 
corn into his pocket. Back at the farmstead these 
grains were strewn in a ring made of Willow. 
The hens had to peck up the oat and this would 
protect them from hawks.” This old belief is al- 
so described in Britain. A sheaf of Oat cast onto 
the doorstep ‘drove away thunder’ and ensured 
that the family would not lack food for the year. 
In Argyll, Scotland, an oaten Corn Dolly was as- 
sociated with birth, fertility and early lambs. The 
old Celtic goddess ‘St Bride**”, adorned with 
spring flowers, was sometimes carried from 
door to door on 1 February™’, the eve of her 
feast, and at the same time the younger women 
danced while the older ones plaited St Bride's 
bed of rushes and laid an oat-straw baby in it. 
The principal benefactors of this, as with many 
customs involving St Bride, were the farm's 
young animals.**” In Palestine (1914) grains of 
Barley were among the amulets protecting chil- 
dren.**’ Protective properties were also ascribed 
to Spelt (or Bearded Wheat) and Millet.4#° 


Grain in predictions 

Even in Antiquity grains of Barley were used for 
soothsaying practices, including alectryomancy, 
which is fortune-telling using cocks.**? 

In the nineteenth century, grains of Wheat, 
Barley, Rye and Oat were certainly still used in 
Europe for making all sorts of predictions, espe- 
cially love speculations. There are innumerable 
known examples of this. In the Provence, France, 
it was a popular custom to sow pots of Lentils 
and Wheat on St Barbara's*®° Day (4'" December} 
as a charm. If the seeds sprouted by Christmas, 
one was assured luck for the year.*”’ In Wales, 
two grains of Wheat were held over the fire ona 
shovel, one for the boy, one for the girl; if they 
jumped off the shovel, the couple would ‘bound 
into matrimony’.* On the Eve of St Agnes! 
(feast-day 21°" January), the girls of Lincoln might 
scatter handfuls of barley under an Apple Tree, 
while reciting the following words, in the hope 
of seeing the shade of her future partner behind 
her: 


‘Barley, barley, | sow thee, 
That my true love | may see, 
Take thy rake and follow me," *™ 


In Venice (Italy) for example, young girls sowed 
Wheat in a pot on the eve of St John the Baptist 
(24"" June) and then left this in a dark place for 
eight days. If the shoots were pale after a week, 
the future husband would not amount to much; 
green shoots on the other hand, predicted a 
wealthy, handsome husband.** To predict whet- 
her a marriage would take place, the name of 
the loved one would be inscribed on a few grains 
of Barley (or Wheat), and then fed to the hens 
(1735). lf the hens ate the seeds, there would be a 
marriage. In Germany grains of Barley were al- 
so laid onto a hot baking tray: if the grains leapt 
into the air, this indicated danger; if they re- 
mained lying, this was a favourable sign.° In 
England, girls pulled the grains off oat stalks as 
a means of counting the children they would 
have. If the uppermost grains were no longer 
there, the bride was nota virgin.*”” 


If one looks closely at an oat leaf one can, with a 
great deal of imagination, discern the letter ‘B’ or 
‘T’. In West Prussia this meant that the oat would 
be either cheap (billig) or expensive (teuer).4™ 
However, oat also played a particularly impor- 
tant role in love predictions. On the feast-day of 
St Andrew*®? (30'" November), both rough (with 
hooks) and smooth oat grains were thrown into 
a bowl of water (1930). A smooth grain stood for 
a girl's name and a rough one for a boy's name. 
If a smooth grain landed next to a rough grain, 
this indicated a wedding in the following year 
between the boy and the girl whose names were 
represented by the two grains.*°° 


Grains of Spelt, Millet, Maize and Rice were also 
regarded as predictive seeds.*” Grains of Corn 
were used to try and predict whether the coming 
harvest would be good or bad, or even to predict 
the price of Sain or the monthly price increase 
or decrease.” ~ If the stalks of Rye started to flow- 
er at the top (1935), then the price of rye would 
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be high (Germany: Braunschweig, North 
Thuringia; Silesia).“°? When the number of corn- 
stalks was being guessed (Wheat and Rye}, a 
handful of cor was picked and the words ‘even’ 
or ‘odd’ uttered, followed by a counting of the 
stalks; a correct guess meant that your wish 
would indeed be granted.*°4 


The sowing and flourishing of Corn 
There is a great deal of superstition regarding 
the sowing and flourishing of Corn. It is often 
complicated and not infrequently contradictory. 
A good example here is Barley: sometimes one 
is advised to sow Barley in the morning at full 
moon, and sometimes when the moon is waxing. 
If sowing is done at full moon, there are those 
who believe that the Barley will not remain in 
the crop of the poultry (Bohemian Forest). The 
signs of the zodiac and certain periods or days 
appear to play a role too. For example, one was not 
allowed to sow Barley under the sign of Scorpio 
(Swabia), Capricorn, Cancer, Sagittarius or Vir- 
go (Bavaria, Swabia), nor in the first half of April 
(Saxony) or the thirteenth week, for then the 
plants would remain small. In West Bohemia it 
was penes that Eatery. sown on the feast-day of 
St George*®! (23 April) would form a cluster. In 
France, however, it was precisely this day that was 
recommended as being the best day for sowing!*"° 
The sowing of Rye, Millet, Spelt and Oats also 
had to take place on certain days and under spe- 
cial signs of the zodiac.*”’ Oats had to be sown 
by the time of Ffair Garon (Caron Fait) in Tre- 
garon (Cardiganshire, Wales) on 15. " March, al- 
though Ceirch du bach*™ could wait until the 21" 
of that month. Poor weather conditions in the 
uplands of North Wales meant sowing was later 
there, and the preferred dates for sowing Oat in 
those areas were ‘tridiaw y deryn du, a dau lypad 
Ebrill’ (the three days of the blackbird, and the 
two eyes of April), which it is assumed refer to 
the last three days of March and the first two of 
April by the ‘old calendar*””, i.e. from the 10” to 
the 1s"” of April.4?° If the cuckoo was heard while 
the Oats were being sown and the woodcock was 
in the hay, the farm would suffer losses: 
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‘Cuckoo oats and woodcock hay, 
Makes the farmer run away.’ 
English saying*”’ 

In Flanders, in Belgium, and other places, Rye 
was sown when the moon was waxing. The 
feast-day of St Michael (29‘" September*””) was 
considered a suitable date (1949), as is evident 
from the saying ‘Weet gij wie het beste maait? Die 
Sint-Michiel de Rogge zaait.’ (‘Do you know who 
mows best of all? He who sows Rye on St Michael's 
day.")*? In Wallonia it was once believed that 
grain sown on a clear Christmas Day would en- 
sure a full granary.*”4 


Grain as a magic seed 

There is a great deal of superstitious belief re- 
garding the magical powers of grain. At sunset 
on Good Friday, for example, a cross is drawn 
on the earth and grains of Barley strewn into it, 
which the hens are then allowed to eat: this 
would prevent foxes from stealing any more 
hens, One had to scratch the tail of a bewitched 
cow in silence and without anyone seeing it, and 
place a few grains of Barley in the scratch: if they 
germinate, the cow was no longer bewitched 
(Allgau, Germany}. The best way to lift the spell 
from a bewitched gun is to load it with three 
grains of Barley or Rye. In the fifteenth century 
the following was considered an efficient way to 
discover a thief. Grains of Barley bearing the 
names of the suspects were laid in a dish of wa- 
ter: the grain that did not sink bore the name of 
the thief. It was thought Rye could be used to 
make witches appear or even to burst. Conse- 
quently, during the second half of the nine- 
teenth century in Friesland*”) and other places, 
people were able to expose suspected witches in 
this way. Cormmeal was good for casting off 
one's bewitchment.‘”° Rice was also used to indi- 
cate witches, especially in regions where the 
plant is indigenous.*”’ 
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Grain in magical healing 

1, TO COUNTERBALANCE 

TO PREVENT ILLNESS 
Long ago it was a custom to offer one's weight to 
prevent sickness, especially dropsy, epilepsy 
and other nervous disorders. This age-old cus- 
tom was based on the Bible fou = I-14; Num, 
28: 5*7*).479 An amount of corn*”’, flax, wine, 
silver, gold and so on equal in weight to that of 
the sufferer was offered in the hope of obtaining 
a cure. Weighing was done in numerous 
churches and for various saints, although it usu- 
ally pertained to St Quentin. Most places of 
pilgrimage also had scales with which the 
sufferer could have himself weighed so as to 
then offer an equivalent of his weight to the lo- 
cal saint. The custom was not only limited to or- 
dinary folk; kings and princes too promised or 
sent their weight in wax or ener to some saint 
or other. In 1392 the French king*”? , Charles VI 
(* *31380-1422) sent a life-size wax statue and 
other things to the church of St Hermes 434 in 
Ronse, Flanders (now Belgium), to be srozed 
from insanity. In the Magdalena Chapel in 
Bruges, where St Quentin is worshipped, ‘t 
counterbalance’ was stil done up to 1620, ni 
year in which Bishop*” Antonius Triest (1577- 
1657) banned this heathen custom. In the Mid- 
dle Ages, however, counterbalancing was a rec- 
ognized church practice. Despite Triest's ban it 
continued in Adinkerke (Flanders), where it 
was done in honour of St Cornelius*””. (Fig. 29) 
However it no longer involved adults, but chil- 
dren who were still weighed to protect against 
all sorts of childhood illnesses. As late as 1739, 
Jacob de Grave delivered a new pair of scales to 
the church wardens in Adinkerke (translation) 
‘.. for weighing the afore-mentioned children for 
equivalent grain.') The ordinators of Ypres (Flan- 
ders) however, refused to pay the bills and costs 
of the weighing. In 1743*"’ this custom, which 
was (translation) ‘... abusive and pure supersti- 
tion’, was prohibited by the Church, despite 
pleas by the notables of Adinkerke. The fact that 
not everyone believed in the effect of weighing 
is clear fromm a report by the publisher Balthazar 
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11 Moretus (1615-1674), that“. de sotten in eene 
schale met graan opghewogen worden’ (’ 
‘are weighed on scales counterbalanced by grain’) in 
the St Dympna chapel in Geel in 1688, as well as 
in an East Flemish satirical Beggar's song from 
Haaltertin 1612. 


Despite the ban by the Church and the ridicule 
‘of more ‘enlightened’ folk, the practice of weigh- 
ing still continued to exist for a long time in Bel- 
gium. In an article dating from 1923 we are told 
that (translation) “.. the custom of weighing is on 
the verge of disappearing’ in Belgium! Indeed, in 
1943 the age-old practice of weighing appears to 
have become quite extinct in Lier and in Geel. 
However, the custom gradually came to be re- 
placed with offers of grain presented in a stock- 
ing oF a cap. In 1949 grain was still being of- 
fered in Diegem, Hakendover (Tienen) and at 
the church of St Quentin in Leuven. The custom 
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also existed elsewhere in Flanders. Other obla- 
tions consisted of flax, butter, eggs, pig's heads 
or, even more importantly live doves, hens, rab- 
bits, lambs, pigs and even foals, as was the case 
in Doel, offered to St Eligius™™’, By 1949 these 
offerings had in most cases already been re- 
placed by ex-otos made of wax.*9° The custom of 
‘weighing has since disappeared, but the beliefs 
more stubborn than one may think. In the 
course of recent decades it has happened in 
Flanders on a number of occasions involving 
the worship of St Antony of Padua®®", when an 
amount of bread equal to the weight of the sick 
person was promised in the church of the Friars 
Minor. This ‘Bread for the Poor’ must not al- 


‘ways be taken literally, for money is as welcome 
as bread. Important figures in the world of 
‘sport and prize winners are still (1997) on occa- 


sion awarded their weight in chocolate, oranges, 
9 


wine, cheese, beer, etc 
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2. THE WHEAT 
Many Flemings went (1923) to Ogy (Hainault, 
Wallonia) to worship St Blaise? and be cured 
of eye diseases, especially the ‘flower’. They 
would offer a bit of wheat flour to the saint, walk 
around the church three times and draw water 
from the well of St Blaise.*”! 


3. THE RYE 

A special healing power is ascribed to the first 
flowering ears of Rye that one sees. One must 
pass a few of these ears through the mouth and 
swallow whatever is left behind: this is regarded 
as a prevention against fever’, neck pain, 
toothache, stomach indigestion, colic, erisypelas, 
snake-bite, bites by mad dogs, etc. Rye also plays 
a role in sympathetic medicine. For example 
eating (1935) the first nine leaves to bud on a rye 
stalk will cure fever (Saarburg, Germany): this 
also stops cold shivers.*”” In Limburg (Belgium) 
a broken stalk of straw placed behind the ear is 
said to relieve nosebleeds.*? 


4. THE BARLEY 

Barley grains are used in sympathetic medicine, 
mainly for expelling sties*®”, an acute, harmless 
infection of a sebaceous gland on the very edge 
of the eyelid. A pimple usually forms, with the 
spontaneous excretion of pus. One of the many 
recipes for curing a sty involves going to a river, 
turning around and looking at the waxing moon; 
you then take seven grains of Barley, press them 
on the infected eye, while saying an incanta- 
tion®””, after which you throw the grains over 
your head into the river (Mark, Germany). A 
cure for warts, eczema, and skin rash consists of 
turning three times around the infected spot 
with the top of a grain of Barley, and then stick- 
ing the grain into the ground. In addition to 
this, grains of Barley are also used for treating 
corns, surmmer freckles, tuberculosis, colds and 
fever, In order to prevent epidemics from break- 
ing out amongst cattle, they should be fed Barley 
on certain Christianized feast-days such as Christ- 
mas, St Martin of Tours (11"" November}, etc” 
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5. THE MILLET 
Because of its golden yellow colour, Millet is 
used as a remedy for jaundice. The affected per- 
son shakes a few grains of Millet into an unused 
earthenware pot, urinates into it before sunrise 
and then carries the pot to a crossroads, where 
he empties it and then quickly returns without 
turning around. If the birds eat the grains the 
jaundice will disappear. The same actions are al- 
so performed for skin rash. Children under one 
year old must not eat Millet, otherwise they will 
get infections of the eyelid (‘sty’). One should 
not give pigs the water in which millet porridge 
has been cooked, because this will make them 
measly. The mediaeval superstition mentioned 
in Von Megenberg’s fourteenth-century Buch der 
Natur, that eating Millet causes leprosy, is prob- 
ably linked to this.?"* 


6, THE OAT 

A pinch of oatmeal is used to treat stabbing 
pains in your side (analogous to stabbing ears of 
Oats) (Germany, France). In England corn (Bar- 
ley, Oat or Wheat) was used to cure warts. A 
joint of a cornstalk was to be cut for each wart. 
These joints were put in a parcel, but one was 
kept and thrown over one’s head. The sufferer 
then blessed himself and the warts would die.*”’ 
A remedy for the rickets’™ is to rub a handful of 
oat grains over the sick child and then sow the 
oat In a secret place; as soon as the Oat grows, 
the sickness will also have disappeared.””’ High 
in the Alps a treatment for scabies was to roll 
naked in a field of Oat or to let a handful of oat 
dry on a hawthorn hedge.*°° In Wallonia, Bel- 
pium, we find a popular remedy for coughing 
which involved drinking an infusion of oat, as 
well as other remedies, such as drinking an in- 
fusion of Iceland Moss*”’ [Cetraria islandica (L L) 
Ach.] or spitting in the open mouth ofa live frog.’ 


BREAD 

There is a huge amount of popular belief associ- 
ated with bread all over the Western Hemi- 
sphere. The authors refer the reader to the rele- 
vant specialized literature’’” for a more compre- 
hensive overview. 


Bread as a protection against witches, 

evil spirits and illness 

Bread can be used as a protection against theft 
or against witches, evil spirits and so forth. Long 
ago in England (1499) people would feed their 
horse consecrated bread and give them holy wa- 
ter to drink to prevent it from being stolen. When 
a man set off on a journey, he would put bread 
in the beds of his wife and children to prevent 
them from being kidnapped (1691, Scotland 
and Ireland). If one went out of doors after sun- 
set with a child (1882), rubbing a piece of bread 
onto its blanket or its bottom would protect it 
from witchery or other evils (England).""° Similar 
practices are also found in Germany. There are 
numerous known examples of warding off witch- 
es with ‘consecrated bread’. People digging for 
treasure always had bread with them as protec- 
tion from demons and devils.*"' To successfully 
shoot a witch, you had to do it with bread 
crumbs (sometimes together with ordinary am- 
munition).’’* It was also believed (1930) that St. 
Gebhardsbrot, bread consecrated on the feast-day 
of St Gebhard von Konstanz’’’, would put out 
fires and protect one from being attacked by en- 
emies.’'* In France’” it was a custom to bake a 
Christmas loaf (pain de Calende) using white 
flour; a piece was cut off and the sign of the cross 
made over it three or four times after which it was 
preserved as a safeguard against all sorts of 
calamities for both humans and animals.*"° In 
the chapel of St Theobald®” in Fleuré (Vienne, 
France) it was still customary around 1860-1870 
for the priest to consecrate bread: each family kept 
a piece of the consecrated bread as a blessing for 
their house and protection from illness." 


In Belgium too bread was used as a means of 
protection. In Verviers, the Christmas loaf was 
placed on the windowsill or the fence at night. 
Afterwards a piece would be eaten for protection 
from illmess and bewitchment.’’” As late as 
1920, small round buns (miches) were distribut- 
ed four times a year at the chapel of St Gertrude 
of Nivelles**” in Moha (Huy) to chase away the 
mice2”' In Poperinge (1923) we find a remedy for 
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putting a stop to the nuisance of croaking frogs: 
bake koekenbrood (raisin bread) on Good Friday 
and cast the eggshells onto the ramparts.>~ 


It is also believed that bread can stop you from 
becoming homesick; this is why it was given 
(sometimes secretly) to menservants and house- 
maids to take with them as lijfbrood (personal 
bread) against homesickness or other ‘disor- 
ders’.**? 


Bread and salt 

From time immemorial all races, but particular- 
ly the Russians and the Germans, have regarded 
bread and salt as containing substances which 
strengthen and preserve, as well as being the 
most efficient defence against evil spirits and ill- 
ness."* Many of these beliefs are relics of the 
original symbols of fertility or defensive magic. 
In Croatia, for example, bread and salt were put 
on the table in the room in which a birth took 
place; there were also many regulations for 
pregnant women regarding the eating of bread 
as well as baking it.*? 


Presenting bread and salt has since acquired 
more of a symbolic value: it expresses friend- 
ship (see above). 


Bread as a bringer of good luck 

Bread was generally seen as a bringer of good 
luck (see above). When a maid left her work 
(1887), the mistress would give her some bread 
to take with her for luck (Ireland).5*° ‘Lucky’ 
bread was also fed to cattle (1930) before they 
were taken out to graze for the first time in the 
spring (Germany: Eigeltingen-Stockach, Remet- 
schwil-Waldshut).*” 

Bread was also used in love magic. A young 
man in Braunschweig (Germany) for example 
would give a girl a piece of bread to eat, which had 
been imbued with sweat from his armpit, in the 
hope that it would make her fall in love with 
him.*™* In Scandinavia it was believed that ifa girl 
and boy ate fromm the same piece of bread, they 
would inevitably fall in love with one another.”” 
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Bread as a bringer of misfortune 

In the hands of witches and demons, bread 
could cause great harm to people.*?° In 1681 the 
medical faculty of Rostock, Germany, examined 
a case in which a witch had given a piece of 
bread and fat to a man to eat, after which he be- 
came unwell. However, ordinary people too had 
to be careful about what they did with bread, for 
certain applications were considered harmful, 
such as cutting bread in milk, for then one 
would also cut the cow's udder into pieces, or 
skirn the milk, or cause the Mother of God to 
cry.” Here we are clearly dealing with a Chris- 
tianized tradition. 

One must never throw bread away as it will 
bring bad luck, or else it is considered a great sin 
against God (see below). Slavonic peoples even 
believed that bread crumbs, which had been 
thrown away, were weighed against the soul of 
the guilty person: if the crumbs were heavier 
than the soul, then the latter belonged to the 
devil. In Transilvania (Hungary-Romania) it 
was believed that bread that had fallen onto the 
floor had to be picked up and kissed. However, 
this bread could also be cast into the fire and 
thus serve as an offering for the dead.*™ In Eng- 
land people apparently have different ideas 
about this: in 1982 a twenty-year-old woman 
from Cleveland (Yorkshire) still claimed to be- 
lieve that a burnt loaf of bread meant bad luck, 
and that a friend in Scarborough insisted that 
this was because it was food for the devil. Both 
of these beliefs have prevailed in England for 
centuries.’ For the Russians, baking bread on 
a Friday, and even more so on Good Friday, 
brought bad luck and the hands of the woman 
baking the bread would turn into wood.** 


Cutting or pricking into a loaf of bread is also 
unlucky (1912, England’”’), as is laying a loaf up- 
side down (around rgoo, England). Along the 
coast and on board it is said that one ship will 
sink for every loaf of bread laid upside down 
(1912, Gravesender at Devonport}. If you turn a 
loaf in the oven, this will bring death to the 
house (1830, East Anglia).°°° This belief is also 
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found in Flanders, Belgium. If the bread is 
placed with the under crust facing up (1900), it 
is said in Knokke that the devil is entering the 
bread, and in De Haan that the devil is dancing 
on it.” In the Kempen (end of the nineteenth 
century) the opposite is said to be true: it has to 
lie on the table upside down.>** 


Bread in predictions 

In Ancient rites, festive bread plays an impor- 
tant role in predictions, especially during the 
Yule period. There are many known examples 
associated with love, marriage and ploughing 
ceremonies.” When ploughing was done for the 
first time in the German Upper Palatinate, a 
small cup of flour, bread and an egg was placed 
between the team and the plough, and then rid- 
den over: if the cup remained intact, this meant 
that the harvest would be good. This offering 
was referred to as Plugbrot (plough bread) and 
was baked on Crazy Monday*”."" New Year's 
cake was also used to predict such things as a 
wet or dry year.’ A hole in the bread in England 
meant an imminent birth (1926) or death (1932). 
Loaves of bread stuck to one another indicated a 
marriage (1883) or a birth (1923). Bread and but- 
ter together on a plate indicate a marriage 
(1954). It was generally believed in England 
and the USA that one could trace the body of a 
drowned man with bread, weighed down with 
quicksilver: a loaf like this sunk in the water 
would then drift towards the drowned body.“ 


Bread and cake in magical healing 
Because of the great sacral significance of bread 
and cake, it is not surprising that both played an 
important role in magical healing. A restorative 
power was attributed to bread especially in the 
treatment of abscesses (including boils) and tu- 
mours. A bread poultice was laid on the ulcer 
between two pieces of cloth in order to draw the 
‘burning’ out, or it was used as an amulet. In 
Holland old bread was placed in the baby’s cra- 
dle to avert sickness.’*? 

Consecrated bread was often valued for its 
medicinal properties, The consecration frequent- 


ly took place on a Christianized heathen feast- 
day. Cakes from the early Yule period (Christmas 
and New Year's cake) were thought to be espe- 
cially effective 4° Greek Catholics would present 
one another with large cakes™’ on St Nicholas’ 
Day; this was considered to be remedial bread 
with a curative effect. Later on this remedial 
bread was largely made by monasteries, and con- 
sidered to be good for all sorts of ailments; in 
Germany they were known as Lebkuchen (ho 
cakes) and in the Netherlands as Claesbroodj 

(St Nicholas buns). Other types of consecrated 
bread were also thought to have medicinal pow- 
ers. In the Netherlands (1928) it was the custom 
in Nieuwendam (Amsterdam) to eat St Nicholas 
buns as a remedy for epilepsy. Buns like this, dis- 
tributed on 10” September, the birthday of St 
Nicholas of Tolentino™*”, were eaten (1928) as a 
cure for gout and other illnesses.™” A custom 
found almost everywhere in Flanders, Belgium, 
(1923) was to place a piece of bread and a glass of 
water on the windowsill on Christmas Night. At 
midnight precisely, everything was blessed and 
the bread offered protection from illness and be- 
witchment.*” This custom was also found else- 
where in Belgium, such as in Verviers (1938).°* 
On the feast-day of St Stephen*” (26"" December) 
it was the custom in Noville (Fexhe-le-Haut 
Clocher) to consecrate small buns (1920) to cure 
headaches; they were either eaten or placed un- 
der a pillow. In Eeklo in 1923 it was still the 
practice to consecrate St Vincent buns on 22 
January, the feast-day of St Vincent of Sara- 
gossa’”’, as a cure for fever; even today a few thou- 
sand consecrated buns are sold to collect funds 
for the care of the sick in the parish. It is not 
known whether Vincentius buns are still used for 
treating a fever. However on this day the priest is 
aware of people visiting his church who other- 
wise never come.’ In Zwevegem in 1923, cakes 
for de koek aan het hart (the clogging up of the 
heart) were consecrated in honour of St Dominic 
de Guzman*”; this custom still existed in 1996, 
but was rare.5* Up to the early nineteen-cighties 
we still find the same custom in Wannegem- 
Lede in honour of St Machutus®?,°° 
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Consecrated bread, cakes and waffles were fed 
to cure pigs and cattle of an illness. This was 
done (1897) in Wallonia, Belgium, with exam- 
ples found in Pepinster, in Aubin-Neufchateau, 
Theux and Amay.>”' Belgian breeders of song- 
birds” fed (1938) Christmas bread to their birds 
to protect them from disease, and thus to im- 
prove their singing.*°? In Limburg, Belgium, buns 
were consecrated (1923), on the feast-day of St 
Rochus*”* (16"" August), and then fed to the ani- 
mals to ward off all sorts of infections. In 
some places in Flanders it is still common prac- 
tice for priests to consecrate bread which is then 
fed to the animals.**° This tradition is also found 
in the Netherlands. The St Nicholas buns in 
Nieuwendam were (1928) regarded as a protec- 
tion against premature births amongst cattle; 
Claeshroodjes were also good for cattle diseases™”’, 
as were the small buns consecrated in Augus- 
tinian monasteries on 10" September, the feast- 
day of St Nicholas of Tolentino.5* 

During the St Giles pilgrimage in Mulken/ 
Tongeren in Belgium (first week of September), 
pilgrims still come into the St Giles™’? chapel, in 
the hope of being cured of nervous diseases. 
Here people can buy the special kroakkoek 
(cracknel cake) as a safeguard against this dis- 


ease,?> 


DOUGH 

Like bread, dough is also a fertility symbol and a 
transmitter of energy, and therefore sacred; any 
form of disrespect shown towards it should be 
punished. A good example is the German leg- 
end in which the inhabitants of a city make all 
sorts of toys from dough; as a result the city 
sinks away. Dough attracts plant spirits and witch- 
es, and in order to prevent it from being stolen 
or bewitched, the sign of the cross must be 
made over it (a typical Christianizing of popular 
superstition). In Schleswig-Holstein, Germany, 
people were afraid to leave their doors open 
when making dough, as Woden and his wild 
hosts would pass through the house, and his 
dogs would devour everything, especially the 
dough,” In Flanders, Belgium, itis still a custom 
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to cover the dough with a cloth; should the door 
open and the dough come to stand in a draught, 
the cloth will prevent it from suddenly collaps- 
ing.*”* It is true however, that if the dough sud- 
denly cools down, not only does this slow down 
the fermentation process, but that a great many 
bubbles of carbon dioxide are released (which 
make the dough light) so that the dough collaps- 
es.”? In France, Germany, Italy and Belgium*”4, 
women who were menstruating were not allowed 
to touch dough for fear this would prevent it 
from rising.*” 


STRAW 

Straw in predictions 

Straw played an important role in predicting 
events. In England (r711) it was thought that en- 
countering a pig with straw in its mouth first 
thing in the morning, meant an imminent mar- 
nage and many children for a young girl or wid- 
ow. Finding a wisp of straw in the living room 
meant an imminent visitor (1923)" In Wallo- 
nia in Belgium, young maidens would go to the 
banks of the river on the 21" September. One of 
them carried a parcel of straw, a second a hand- 
ful of ash, and a third a crown named Roses de 
Notre-Dame (roses of Our Lady), made of Peri- 
winkles and interwoven with ivy leaves. The 
three ingredients were placed in a small tub. 
The girls then closed their eyes and each one 
would take a turn to remove an itern from the 
tub. The girl to take the wreath of flowers would 
also be holding her wedding wreath. If she took 
the bundle of straw it meant she would have a 
life of misery. If she took the ash, she would die 
a virgin” 


Straw and magic 

A relic of an old Irish-Celtic belief still existed in 
Ireland in 1852; on the eve of the first of May 
(Walpurgis Night) a soogaun (lit: hay rope) of 
straw was hung around the neck of every cow to 
protect it from all sorts of misfortune. In Scotland 
in 1941 there was a man who came from Ross- 
shire, but lived in Corgaff, who refused to drive 
over a rope of straw laid across the road. In Eng- 
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land (1800) it was believed one could cut a devil in 
two with a wisp of straw." In Germany too, peo- 
ple believed in the magic power of straw, For ex- 
ample, straw was strewn on the floor of the house 
and on the fields as a protection from bewitch- 
ment. During the Yule period and especially on 
New Year's Eve, people tied bands of straw 
around trees or knotted them around their 
branches, while muttering prayers and incanta- 
tions”? 
CEREALS IN LEGENDS, SAGAS 
AND FAIRYTALES 

The Rye 

There are numerous legends in which Rye is 
used to combat infestations of snails, damage by 
insects, plagues of mice and rats, etc.° Legends 
concerning the following theme are widespread: 
once ears of Rye (ears of Corn) were much larg- 
er than they are now, but God decided to punish 
the people, because they were so impious; this is 
why the ears are now so small, Legends like this 
have been recorded in Germany, France," Italy 
and the Slav countries?" 


The Rice 

All ‘rice gods’ or ‘rice spirits’ are constantly to be 
found in Eastern legends. Stories about the cul- 
tivation of Rice also feature all sorts of animals. 
The Japanese story about a crane that brings rice 
is very widespread, and stories about dogs that 
bring rice can be heard from South China to As- 
sam (India). There is one Japanese legend that 
tells us how the cultivation of Rice was intro- 
duced. Long ago the bonzes and the people of 
Nikko (Japan) used to eat roots and herbs. One 
day a monk saw a mouse collecting all sorts of 
grains of Corn and Rice. He wondered where 
the animal had been and decided to follow it. He 
caught the mouse and tied a string around one 
of its legs. And so the bonze found himself be- 
ing lead to a far-off, unknown country called As- 
chive, where Rice and other grains grew. The 
monk thus learned to cultivate Rice; this discov- 
ery was then put to use, and from this time on 
the poor named the mouse Daikoku-sama and 


worshipped him as a god, and his inverted im- 
age adorned many Japanese hornes.*"? 


BREAD 

Bleeding bread 

‘Blood’ that flows from bread, features in many 
European legends and is sometimes associated 
with war and bloodshed. The same pheno- 
menon is also known with regard to Hosts. The 
remarkable phenomenon of bread turning red 
and becoming liquid is caused by a microbe. 
Although this was already discovered in the 
nineteenth century, the ‘miracle’ of the bleeding 
Host is still referred to in the cathedral of Or- 
vieto, Italy.3"5 


White bread 

In sagas white bread plays the role of food of 
love and as a gift from the vegetation demons. 
Like other bread, it too must be treated with the 
necessary respect.” A legend from Poland tells 
us about how, after her death, a wasteful house- 
wife collected every crumb she had wasted dur- 
ing her life. Her soul would not be able to rest 
until she had collected every last crumb.5*” 


Hosts 

Hosts are even more sacred than bread and 
must therefore be treated with even more re- 
spect; if this is not done, punishment will surely 
follow, According to folklore, someone who loads 
his gun with a Host or shoots at a Host is imme- 
diately outlawed. In numerous folk tales Jews, 
witches and freemasons are accused of wilfully 
damaging or destroying the Host.“" A well- 
known legend on this theme is about Hosts sup- 
posedly stolen from St Gudule’s church in Brus- 
sels (Belgium) around 1369. When the Hosts 
were pierced in the Jewish synagogue, blood 
started to flow. A converted Jewess returned the 
Hosts to where they belonged and the culprits 
were finally sent to the stake. This legend has 
been immortalised in the stained-glass win- 
dows of St Gudule church, and each year (1949) 
on the third Sunday of July, the so-called Holy 


Sacrament of Miracles takes place at the open- 
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ing of the Brussels fun fair.*"? In Asse, Belgium, 
we find the legend of the miraculous Alder (see 
relevant chapter, vol. I), which derived its power 
from the fact that a poor woman placed a conse- 
crated Host in a hollow, withered Alder instead 
of selling it toa Jewish usurer.>°° 

In certain legends Hosts were recovered, be- 
cause animals kneeled in wonder before the 
missing Hosts: in a legend from Poederlee (Turn- 
hout, Belgium) the animals were rabbits and in 
another, from Ghent,’ they were sheep. The so- 
called Ouwelputje (well of the Host), a well in Ap- 
pingedam in Groningen (the Netherlands), was 
reputed to contain medicinal water. Three Jews 
had stolen gold and silver from the church, but 
while fleeing they had cast the three Hosts stuck 
in their loot, into a well. Suddenly the Hosts ra- 
diated a bright light that caused them to be seen 
and brought back to the church. From this time 
on the well was a place of pilgrimage, until long 
after the Reformation. In Sint-Margriete, Bel- 
gium, we also find a similar miraculous well in 
which stolen Hosts were supposed once to have 
been found.*”* Similar legends of the Host are al- 
so found in Posen/Poznan (Poland).*”? Most 
miracles of the Eucharistic concern cases where 
the Host has turned into human flesh and blood. 
Many of them occurred, because someone doubt- 
ing the True Presence." 


CEREALS IN HERBALISM 

AND MEDICINE 
Pliny the Elder (77 AD) mentions the medicinal 
properties of grain, including wheat mush, in 
his work.” 

In 1636 the English herbalist John Gerard 
described in his Herball the medicinal proper- 
ties of a number of Cereals, including Corn 
(Wheat), Maize and Oat. He writes the follow- 
ing: ‘The fine floure mixed with the yolke of an egge, 
honey, and a little saffron, doth draw and heale 
byles and such like sores, in children and in old peo- 
ple, very well and quickly.’ Then Gerard gives a 
recipe for a cure for inflammations on a basis of 
crumbs of wheaten bread combined with Fenu- 
greek, Linseed. Mallows, Violets, etc. He also 
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writes: ‘Slices of fine white bread laid to infuse or 
steepe in Rose water, and so applied unto sore eyes 
which have many hot humours falling into them, 
doe easily defend the humour, and cease the paine. 
The oyle of wheat pressed forth between plates of hot 
iron, healeth the chaps and chinks of the hands, feet, 
and fundament, which come of cold, making 
smooth hands, face or any other part of the body."*° 
We are also told: ‘Common Otes put into a linen 
bag, with a little bay salt quilted handsomely for the 
same purpose, and made hot in a frying pan, and 
applied very hot, easeth the paine in the side called 
the stitch, Otemeale is good for make a faire and wel 
coloured maid tot looke like a cake of tallow, espe- 
cially if she take next her stomacke a good draught 
of strong vinegre after it.” “Turky wheat doth nour- 
ish far lesse than either wheat, rie, barly, or otes. The 
bread which is made thereof is meanely white, with- 
out bran: it is hard and dry as Bisket is, and hath in 
it no clamminesse at all; for which cause it is of hard 
digestion, and yeeldeth to the body little or no mour- 
ishment,’ And finally: ‘... whereas we may easely 
judge, that it nourisheth but little, and is of hard 
and evill digestion, a more convenient food for swine 
than for man,'°9° 


In the Complete Herbal and English Physician En- 
larged (1653) by the English doctor and herbalist 
Nicholas Culpeper, we find a great deal of infor- 
mation about the curative power of Cereals. 
Amongst other things, he also writes about 
Wheat, Oat, Rye and Barley: ‘It is under Venus. 
Dioscorides saith, That to eat the corn of green 
Wheat is hurtful to the stomach, and breeds worms. 
Pliny saith, That the corn of Wheat, roasted upon 
an iron pan, and eaten, are a present remedy for 
those that are chilled with cold. The oil pressed from 
wheal, between two thick plates of iron, or copper 
heated, heals all tetters and ring-worms, being used 
warm; and thereby Galen saith, he hath known 
many to be cured. Matthiolus commends the same 
fo be put into hollow ulcers to heal them up, and it is 
good for chops in the hands and feet, and to make 
rugged skin smooth. The green corms of Wheat being 
chewed, and applied to the place bitten by a mad 
dog, heals it; slices of Wheat bread soaked in red rose 
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water, and applied to the epes that are hot, red, and 
inflamed, or blood-shatten, helps them. Hot bread 
applied for an hour, at times, for three days togeth- 
er, perfectly heals the kernels in the throat, common- 
ly called the king's evil. The flour of Wheat mixed 
with the juice of henbane, stays the flux of humours 
to the joints, being laid thereon. The said meal 
boiled in vinegar, helps the shrinking of the sinews, 
saith Pliny; and mixed with vinegar, and boiled to- 
gether, heals all freckles, spots and pimples on the 
face. Wheat flour, mixed with the yolk of an egg, 
honey, and turpentine, doth draw, cleanse and heal 
any boil, plague, sore, or foul ulcer. The bran of 
Wheat meal steeped in sharp vinegar, and then 
bound in a linen cloth, and rubbed on those places 
that have the scurf, morphew, scabs or leprosy, will 
take them away, the body being first well purged 
and prepared. The decoction of the bran of Wheat or 
barley, is of good use to bathe those places that are 
bursten by a rupture; and the said bran boiled in 
good vinegar, and applied to swollen breasts, helps 
them, and stays all inflammations. It helps also the 
biting of vipers (which | take to be no other than our 
English adder) and all other venomous creatures. 
The leaves of Wheat meal applied with some salt, 
take away hardness of the skin, warts, and hard 
knots in the flesh. Wafers put in water, and drank, 
stays the lask and bloody flux, and are profitably 
used both inwardly and outwardly for the ruptures 
in children. Boiled in water unto a thick jelly, and 
taken, it stays spitting of blood; and boiled with 
mint and butter, it helps the hoarseness of the 
throat."399 

‘Oats fried with bay salt, and applied to the 
sides, take away the pains of stitches and wind in 
the sides or the belly. A poultice made of meal of 
Oats, and some oil of Bays put thereunto, helps the 
ttch and the leprosy, as also the fistulas of the funda- 
ment, and dissolves hard imposthumes. The meal of 
Oats boiled with vinegar, and applied, takes away 
freckles and spots in the face, and other parts of the 
body."°°° ‘Rye is more digesting than wheat; the bread 
and the leaven thereof mpens and breaks im- 
posthumes, boils, and other swellings. The meal of 
Rye put between a double cloth, and moistened with 
a little vinegar, and heated in a pewter dish, set over 


a chafing dish of coals, and bound fast to the head 
while it is hot, doth much ease the continual pains 
of the head. Matthiolus saith, that the ashes of Rye 
straw put into water, and steeped therein a day and 
a night, and the chops of the hands or feet washed 
therewith, doth heal them.°°* 

Culpeper writes the following about Barley: 
‘It isa notable plant of Saturn: if you view diligently 
its effects by sympathy and antipathy, pou may easi- 
ly perceive a reason of them, as also why barley 
bread is so unwholesome for melancholy people. 
Barley in all the parts and compositions thereof (ex- 
cept malt) is more cooling than wheat, and a litile 
cleansing. And all the preparations thereof, as bar- 
ley-water and other things made thereof, pive preat 
nourishment to persons troubled with fevers, agues, 
and heats in the stomach. A poultice made of barley 
meal or flour boiled in vinegar and honey, and a few 
dry figs put into them, dissolves all imposthumes, 
and assuages inflammations, being thereto applied. 
And being boiled with melilot and camomile-flow- 
ers, and some linseed, fenugreek, and rue in powder, 
and applied warm, it eases pains in side and stom- 
ach, and windiness of the spleen. The meal of barley 
and fleawort boiled in water, and made a poultice 
with honey and oil of lilies applied warm, cures 
swellings under the ears, throat, neck, and such like; 
and a plaister made thereof with tar, with sharp 
vinegar into a poultice, and laid on hot, helps the 
leprosy; being boiled in red wine with pomegranate 
rinds and myrtles, stays the lask or other flusx of the 
belly; boiled with vinegar and quince, it eases the 
pains of the gout; barley-flour, white salt, honey, 
and vinegar mingled together, takes away the itch 
speedily and certainly. The water distilled from the 
green barley in the end of May, is very good for those 
that have defluctions of humours fallen into their 
eyes, and eases the pain, being dropped into them; 
or white bread steeped therein, and bound on the 
eyes, does the same!" 

In modern herbal medicine wheat-germ oil is 
used to treat disorders of the heart and the blood 
circulation, skin conditions, vitamin E deficiency, 
and therefore also as a tonic and for increasing 
the stamina. Oat is used for its strengthening 
and highly nutritious properties. Hulled oat is 
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used for nervousness and sleeplessness; it is al- 
so a tonic used for mild depressions, convales- 
cence and tiredness. Decoctions of Oat are used 
in the detoxification of those addicted to opiates 
and nicotine. Germinated barley contains many 
nutritious substances that are easily absorbed 
through the intestines, which is why it is used in 
food for the sick, the convalescent, the elderly 
and young children. Poultices of barley flour 
sooth pain and reduce swelling. Millet is used to 
treat anaemia and as a stimulant, a diuretic, a di- 
aphoretic and to reduce swelling. Grains of Rye 
are thought to be effective as a laxative, a miner- 
al supplement, and to have softening and sooth- 
ing properties, Brown rice is used to reduce 
blood pressure and relieve diarrhoea®®}, and for its 
soothing properties. Husked white rice is less 
nutritional, but more easily digested by those 
suffering from stomach ulcers or a poor diges- 
tion.°** Maize is also used in modern herbal 
medicine to treat disorders of the urinary tract 
and kidney stones. The stigmata that stick out of 
the cob like a tuft of hair are an excellent diuret- 
ic.°°5 The plant is also used for treating cellulite, 
oedema and all forms of dropsy.°°* 


CEREALS IN INDUSTRY, 
AGRICULTURE AND CRAFTS 
The Rye 
Rye was cultivated on a large scale by the Slav 
peoples and the Gauls, and valued as the most 
suitable crop for planting in poor soil. The flour 
used for baking bread in the distant past was 
usually wheat mixed with rye. The composition 
of both types of grain is in fact very similar. Rye 
seeds are slightly less rich in protein, fats and vi- 
tamins, but contain a lot of phosphates, potassi- 
um, magnesium, calcium, iron, copper and io- 


dine.°*? 


The Wheat 

The cultivation of Wheat caused a whole revolu- 
tion in the Near East. The Einkornm (Triticum 
monococcum L.) is one of the oldest known types 
of Wheat and has only one grain on each ear. An 
ancient type, cultivated mainly in Egypt, has two 
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grains per ear; Spelt (Triticum spelia L.) has 
three. Wheat as we know it today derives from 
cross-fertilization that took place a long time ago 
and probably between African types. There are 
soft wheat grains, which are processed into self- 
raising flour, and harder types used for the 
preparation of semolina and dough. A distinction 
is made between summer and winter grain, on 
the basis of the sowing time.°°* (Fig. 30) 


The Rice 

Rice was already cultivated in Thailand between 
4000 and 3500 BC, and from there its cultiva- 
tion spread to China and later also to Japan, Per- 
sia and Mesopotamia. Rice is the staple food of 
the peoples of Southern Asia and the Far East. 
At present there are more than eighty-three 
thousand varieties of Rice preserved in the In- 
ternational Institute for Rice Research in Los 
Bafios (the Philippines). The expedition of 
Alexander the Great (356-323 BC) introduced 
the plant to the Greeks, but it was only from the 
eighth century that the plant was grown in Eu- 
rope, following its import by the Moors into 
southern Spain. Through Spain, Rice soon 
reached the Camargue in the south of France 
and the Po plain in Italy. Brown rice is a highly 
nourishing food, but does not have the same nu- 
tritional value as Wheat.°°? The consumption of 
rice in the form of porridge or flan was already 
known in Western Europe in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. One can see this in the painting of the 
‘Peasant Wedding’ (c. 1568), by the Flemish 
painter Pieter Breughel the Elder (c. 1525-1569), 
where flans with rice porridge and prune paste 
are being brought in on a door that has been tak- 
en off its hinges. However, until the second half 
of the twentieth century the consumption of rice 
remained limited to this type of porridge and 
fans." With the advent of establishments serv- 
ing eastern food and the growing popularity of 
travel to the Far East, rice is now increasingly re- 
placing the traditional potato. 
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The Barley 

Barley was soon superseded by Wheat, which was 
considered more refined. Even in the very earli- 
est cultures, Barley was only used as feed, al- 
though poor people often ate barley gruel or bar- 
ley cakes. Barley was (is) eaten in different ways: 
as flour (barley flour), as flakes (with the husk 
removed and coarsely ground) and as a sort of 
pearl barley (husked in a pearling mill). In pre- 
historic times barley was also a raw material for 
the forerunners of beer. The making of beer 
from barley has been practised for many years: 
the Greeks called the drink zythos, and the Ro- 
mans cerevisia. The Egyptians brewed two types 
of beer from barley: a sweet beer and a strong 
beer. Barley malt is also an ingredient of vinegar 
and breakfast cereals.°" 


The Oat 


Cultivated Oat probably derives from the Oat 
(Avena fatua L.), or from crosses between the 
Wild Oat and the Sterile Oat (Avena sterilis L.), 
which originated in the Mediterranean. The 
plant appeared in the Middle East in prehisto- 
ry.”3 Oat is eaten by humans, but is mainly used 
as fodder.°"4 


Fig. 70. Four major types of Cereals: 1 = Einkom 
Wheat: 2 = Ermer Wheat; 3 = Summer Wheat; 4 = 
Rye. 


The Millet (Fig. 31) 

Many peoples — such as the Gauls, the Sarma- 
tians and the Thracians — used millet as food.°" 
Millet has a pleasant sweet taste and a nutrition- 
al value comparable to that of wheat; however, 
as it cannot be used to make bread, it soon dis- 
appeared from the western menu. In the West 
the plant is only valued by vegetarians. The 
grains are eaten in the form of porridge, cakes 
or cooked like rice.°"* 


The Maize (Fig. 32) 

One can only speculate as to the origins of 
Maize. However it is true that the plant has been 
cultivated for a long time in South America, for 
grains of its pollen have been found in archaeo- 
logical sites dating back to about 4000 BC. Vari- 
eties barely distinguishable from modern culti- 
vated varieties date back to 2000 BC, and origi- 
nated on the plateau of Central Mexico; from 
here it spread to the south (Colombia, Peru and 
Chile), as well as to the north (Arizona and New 
Mexico). Around roo BC Maize was stored by all 
the peoples of the New World. The Spaniards 
were the first white race to realize the value of the 
plant and encouraged its cultivation. After 1492 
the plant grew in all parts of the world because of 
its ability to adapt easily to different climatic con- 
ditions.’ Corn flour is used for making corn 
bread°"®, corn flakes, maizena, polenta’'? and 
popcorn. However most of it is used as fodder.°?° 


CEREALS IN THE HOME, GARDEN 

AND KITCHEN 
Bread 
The Egyptians were already baking loaves of 
bread that were oblong, round or even shaped 
like a pyramid. In the tomb of Rameses III 
(1184-1153 BC) for example, we find a fresco de- 
picting a bakery with the different stages of 
dough making as well as the baking itself. Dur- 
ing the time of Abraham (c. ryoo BC) leaven 
was used; Moses forbad its use during Passover. 
Excavations around Swiss pile dwellings from 
the Neolithic period (c. 2000 BC) indicate that 
even then rounds of bread were baked on a heat- 
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Fig. 31. Millet (panicle). 


ed stone or in ash. However, the first Romans 


did not bake bread, According to Plautus (before 
250-184 BC)°”' and Pliny the Elder (77 AD)°”?, 
the first bakers°” settled in Rome only five hun- 
dred and eighty years after the city had been 
founded. Up to this time the women simply 
roasted the grain and made soup with it, which 
is why at one time the Romans were referred to 
as the ‘porridge eaters’. Later, the Romans de- 
veloped ovens and came to regard baking bread 
as a separate concern. Their knowledge and 
symbolism was passed on to many different peo- 
ples, including Germanic, For centuries bread be- 
came man's staple diet, and it was only during 
the second half of the eighteenth century that 
man's need for grain was reduced by half with 
the advent of the Potato. In earlier days wheat 
bread was only found on the tables of the 
wealthy; the bread of the poor was made from 
oat, barley and rye Alour.°** Until the end of the 
nineteenth century, for exarmple in Flanders, 
Belgium, only brown rye bread was eaten in the 
sandy regions, and white wheat bread in the clay 
regions. This only changed during the 1880's, 
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Fig. 32. Mythical depiction of maize stalk in ancient Mexican 


art. 


after wheat surpluses from the USA were im- 
ported on a large scale through the port of 
Antwerp and sold at bulk prices. This also re- 
sulted in the building of mechanical flourmills, 
which slowly but surely replaced windmills.°*5 
(Fig. 33) 


In his Herball (1633), the English herbalist John 
Gerard also wrote about confections made of 
barley: *... it serveth for Ptisana, Polenta, Maza, 
Malt, ale and Beere. The making whereof if any be 
desirous to learne, let them reade Lobelius Adver- 
sania, in the chapter of Barley... There be sundry 
sorts of Confections made of Barley, as Polenta, Pti- 
sana, made of water and husked or hulled barley, 
and such like, Polenta is the meate made of parched 
Barley... Maza is made of parched Barley tempered 
with water... Hesychius doth interpret maza to be 
Barley meale mixed with water and oyle,'°*° He al- 
so has the following to say about oat: "... is used in 
many countries to make sundry sorts of bread: as in 
Lancashire, where it is their chiefest bread corne for 
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lannocks, Haver cakes, Tharffe cakes, and those 
which are called generally Oten cakes; and for the 
most part they call the graine Haver, whereof they 
do likewise make drink for want of Barley."°*" Ger- 
ard also mentions maize (Turky wheat) and rice: 
‘.»Turky wheat doth nourish far lesse than either 
wheat, ne, barley, or otes. The bread which is made 
thereof is meanly white, without bran: it is hard and 
dry as Bisket is, and hath in it no camminesse at 
all; for which cause it is of hard digestion, and 
yeeldeth to the body little or no nourishment... a more 
convenient food for swine than for meno28 «in 
England we use to make with milke and Rice a cer- 
taine food or pottage, which doth both meanly binde 
the belly, and also nourish. Many other good kindes 
of food is made with this graine, as those that are 
skilfull in cookerie can tell.”"*° 


Couscous 

Couscous’? (cous-cous OF cous cous) Is a tradition- 
al staple food of North Africa; it also appears fre- 
quently in West Africa, from where it has also 
spread into Central Africa, It is a pasta, made 
from a mixture of flour and water. The resulting 
paste is then shaped and dried. Nowadays, most 
couscous is made using flour ground from du- 
rum wheat, but other flours are also used, in- 
cluding millet, rice, maize and or cowpea (black- 
eyed pea) flours. One seldom finds homemade 
couscous these days; even in the African country- 
side most people buy ready-to-use couscous. The 
name couscous is also given to the dish made 
with it. 


Straw 

Long ago people used to sleep on bedding filled 
with straw, which was much cheaper than a fill- 
ing of down or feathers. According to an old West 
Flanders adage, ‘Verhuizen kost veel bedstrooi.’ 
(‘Moving house costs a lot of bed eta In addi- 
tion to chopped straw and oat chaff” (especial- 
ly for children), feathers and wool were also used 
as a filling, while down was reserved for the well- 
to-do.°* Thatch, the finest straw from threshed 
Rye, was used for roofing, for plaiting bands and 
for filling bed bolsters (or pillows).°35 


Dip you kNow? 
‘Straw played an important role as a sign (board). 
A stick from which a bunch of straw was sus- 
pended (1868), was placed outside a house be- 
ing renovated, as a warning to passers-by." 

In Flanders (Belgium) a handful of straw tied 
to an object indicated that it was for sale 
(1946).°" Other sorts of wisps are ‘vrijwissen” 
(free wisps); these are wisps of straw placed in a 
field as a warning that cattle are not allowed to 
walk in the field. A handful of straw in a field of 
‘lover signalled that no weeding was to be done 
there. In other regions a vrijwis meant that hunt- 
ing was prohibited. A vrijwis (free wisp) on a field 
‘of stubble meant that reading ears was no 
longer permitted here (see also under: Clover). 
‘A schandwis (wisp of shame), was placed in a 
field where there were too many weeds.°* 

In the 1850's Flemish farming folk still 
kneaded their dough with their feet, because it 
‘was easier than doing it with the hands.” This 
custom gradually disappeared, but in 1960 it 
‘was still in use in Nazareth (Eke, Belgium).°*° 


- Google 


The fist signs ofthe cutvation of wheat di 
back to prehistoric ties (Anonymous, 1950p. 
170; Anonymous, 989). Wheat sa hybrid that 
was developed by way of much ingenious cross- 
fertilization. One of the ancestors of Wheat was a. 
‘single seed variety, and another already had its: 
steeds in the for of ears. The cultivation of 
Wheat first flourished in the valleys of the Tigris 
and the Euphrates in Mesopotamia, and inthe 
‘Nile Valley in Egypt. These regularly flooded their 
banks leaving behind a layer of fertile soil, which 
was ued for planting crops. Wheat was already 
mentioned in the Old Testament as the most valu- 
able cereal (Anonymous, 1966-1969, pp. 527528 
Anonymous, 1986, pp. 798-799 and 810), 

In 1995 word wheat production was $41 milion 
tonnes, mainly in China (102.2 mi tonnes), USA 
(595 mi tonnes), Russian Federation (30.1 mi 
tonnes) and Canada (25.4 mi tonnes) 
{orwa.namamilrs.rg/pdtfbushuk pf). 
Subarcic pon: region situated within the polar 
onde 

4048 milion tonnes. 

264 miliontonnes. 

9 milion tonnes. 

165 milion tonnes 

As stated on 

hrtp//wocagrstate mt.us/prodfacts/ 
wijwadme hel. 

There are about twenty known species of Rice, 
but thousands of subspecies. Asian Rice is known 
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scientifically as Oryza sativa L., and African Rice 
as Oryzo globerrimma Steud. 

In 1996, world rice production was 378.6 million 
tonnes (www.namamillers.org/pdf/bushuk.pdf). 
As stated on: 

http: /news.bbc.co.uk/hi/english/sci/tech/mewsid. 
22.6 million tonnes, mainly in Poland (6.4 mi. 
tonnes), Germany (4.5 mi tonnes), Russian feder- 
ation (4.1 mi tonnes), Belarus (2.2 mi tonnes} 
and Ukraine (1.3 mi tonnes). 
2.1 mi tonnes. 

Belarus (125,000 tonnes), 
tonnes) and Ukraine (125,000 tonnes). 

175,000 tonnes. 

As stated on: 
wwew.namamillers.org/pdf/bushuk_pdf. The USA 
and Sweden are no longer significant exporters. 
Cultivated forms of Oat probably derive from var- 
ious wild Oat species, Research has shown that 
the Ancient Greeks cultivated Oat in the fourth 
century BC and the Romans only in the first cen- 
tury AD. In central and northern Europe Oat has 
been cultivated since the Bronze Age (VDVV, 
1930-1931, vol, Ill, pp. 1,300-1,301). According to 
Pliny the Elder (77 AD), Oat was the staple food 
of the Germanic peoples [Kits Nieuwenkamp, H., 
1953, Plantlore: Planten-Symboliek. Haver. In: 
Oostelagmsche Zanten 28 (5), p. 126}. 

World oat production has halved in the last 30 
years and now stands at about 25 million tonnes 
during the 1995-2001 period. Although Oats are 
grown in most cereal producing regions, produc- 
tion is concentrated around the Baltic Sea (Swe- 
den, Finland, Russia, Poland and Germany}, in 
the northern USA, Canada, and in Australia 
(www.openi.co.uk/hozo204, htm). 

it was one of the earliest crops to be domesticat: 
ed and is grown over a broader environmental 
range than any other cereal. Much of the world's 
barley is produced in regions with climates un- 
favourable for the production of other major ce- 
reals (www.omsu.edu/—molbbo/ plant/barley.html). 
In 1996 world production was 154.6 mi tonnes 
(www.namamillers.org/pdf/bushuk.pdf). 


Russia (200,000 


9.5 mi tonnes, 
z mi tonnes. 
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3.6 mi tonnes. 

O.75 mi tonnes. 

As stated on: 

http:/ /whe.agr.state.mt.us/prodfacts/ 

wi /wbsdmem.html. 

However, with its full cob, modern Maize is the 
product of cross-fertilization and selection. For- 
merly the plant only had twelve small, gold- 
coloured seeds (Brosse, |., 1990, pp. 241-243). 
The world production of maize in 2000-2001 was 
584.4 mi tonnes 

(www. dt. moc.go.th/eng/ASEAM/wmaizep.htm). 
In 2000-2001: 239.8 mi tonnes, followed by Chi- 
na (105 mi tonnes) 

(waew. dit. moc.go.th/eng/ASEAN /wmaizep.htm). 
Anonymous (1950): p. 1,170. 

De Gubernatis, A. (1882): pp. 196-166. Both 
brothers tilled the soil. Anpu sent his younger 
brother home to fetch the seed-corn; there Batu 
was seduced by Anpu's wife, He left and was ac- 
cused of rape. Like Attis (see under: Pines, 
Spruces and Firs, vol. |), he castrated himself in 
order to escape persecution. 

Ingram, |. (3@.): p. 205. The biblical story of 
Joseph and the ten plagues of Egypt refers to this. 
In Egyptian religion, the legendary ruler of pre-dy- 
mastic Egypt and god of the Underworld 
(waew.encyclopedia.com). 

Founder of the National Museum in Prague. 
Wheat seeds do not remain viable for much over 
twenty-five years. 

Khedive (kedive): the official title of the viceroy of 
Egypt until 1914, when Abbas Hilmi was dethroned 
and Egypt temporarily became a sultanate. 
Tadema Sporry, 8. & A. Taderma (1981): p. 122; 
Pelt, |.M. (1988): p. 285. 

Vickery, R. (1997): p. 391. 

An Aramaic tribe that lived in southern Babylon 
fromc. 1200 BC. 

De Gubernatis, A. (1282): pp. 156-166. 

Bell, R. (1982): pp. 104-104. 

The French céréales of cereals are derived from 
this. It is believed by some that the name derives 
from the Cretan word for Barley, so that Demeter 
would be the mother or the giver of Barley or of 
food in general, 
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Translation: ‘The first to cast up clods of earth with 
a crooked ploughshare, the first to give the fields 
grain, blessed crop and the first to give lows, was 
Ceres. Everything cores from Ceres. Of her | will sing 
and hope that my song of praise will be a worthy 
homoge for such a dignified goddess.” (Ovid, c. 8 
AD, Metamorphoses, vol. 5, 341-349) 

Ingram, |. (s¢.): p. 204; Gomen, A. (1885): pp. 
334-343. 

Columella (first century AD): De re nustica, as men- 
tioned in De Gubernatis, A. (1882): pp. 156-166. 
Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
XVII, chap. II. 

In Roman religion, she was the goddess of the 
moon, forests, animals, and women in child- 
birth. Also identified with the Greek goddess 
Artemis, and was venerated as the virgin goddess 
at her temple on the Aventine Hill in Rome 
(www.encyclopedia.com). 

Henzen, G. (1878): Acta Fratrum Anvalium; Varro, 
De lingua Latina, v. 85, a3 mentioned in Frazer, |. 
(1957): part 4, vol. 2, p. 239; a5 stated on: 

werw. eu edu history /index/europe/ancient_rome. 
For more information, see Be Gubernatis, A. 
(1882): pp. 156-166. 

Anonymous (1966-1969): pp. 527-528; Anony- 
mous (1986): p. #10. 

Oomen, A (1885): pp. 930-334. For instance in 
Genesis (41: 49): ‘And Joseph gathered com as the 
sand of the sea, very much, until he left numbering: 
for itwas without number.” 

Signifies the same as the woman who reaps or 
Alma Mater. 

Valgaerts, E.& L. Machiels (1992): p..41. 
Oomen, A. (1885): p. 342. 

The supposed companion of the Greek warrior 
Idomeneus at the walls of Troy 

(http:/ /ist-socrates.berkeley.edu). 

De Gubernatis, A. (1882): pp. 156-166; as stated on: 
wvew.chass.utoronte.ca/—mullyot/ 
endnotes.htm; and on: www.sdopera.org. 
Darlana, Halsingland, Sédermaniand, Uppland 
and Finland. Similarities are found in Ancient 
Greece. 

Kriss-Rettenbeck, L. (1972): p. 95. 

Van de Graft, C. (1924): p. 94. Nowadays Guds 
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gave is only used as an expression of apprecia- 
tion for something (a gift from the gods) (Anders 
Froelund, Aarhus, Denmark, 1996, personal ob- 
servation). 

The three days preceding the Feast of the Ascen- 
sion. 

Oomen, A. (1885): pp. 934-343; Celis, G. (1923): p. 
276; Cafmeyer, M. (1956): Wijding van zaaigraan. 
In: Biekorf 57 (8), pp. 245-246. 

de Warsage, R. (1920): p. 235. 

1256-1301 oF 1302. 

de Warsage, R. (1920): p. 183. 

For instance in Homer's poem Hymn to Demeter 
(ec. 7" century BC). For an overview see Frazer, |. 
(1951): part 5, vol. 1, pp. 95-97. 

Mannhardt, W. (1884): Mythologische Forschun- 
gen, as mentioned in Frazer, |. (1951): part 5, vol. 
1, p. 131. In modern European folklore (end of the 
nineteenth century) there are still many traces of 
the Barley or Corn Mother (see also under: Last 
sheaf, and under; Magic and popular beliefs). 
Frazer, }. (1951): parts, vol. 1, p. 132. 

In Greek and Roman religion and mythology. The 
ruler of the Underworld. The Romans identified 
him with Pluto (www.encyclopedia.com). 

Secret religious ceremony in honour of Demeter 
and Persephone. 

De Gubernatis, A. (1882): pp. 156-166. 
Anonymous (1966-1969): pp. 527-428; Anony- 
mous (1986): pp. 798-799. 

Calmet, Dictionnaire de la Bible, as mentioned in 
Oomen, A. (1885): pp. 990-334. 

De Gubernatis, A. (1882): pp. 268-269. Indra is 
referred to as durah pavesya (‘the one who opens 
Wheat or Barley’ or ‘the one who hands out’). Bar- 
ley is used in many Indian ceremonies celebrat- 
ing birth, marriage, burial or for certain offerings. 
ofc. 36/40. First disciple of Jesus to recewe the 
martyrs crown. 

He was the supreme god in Germanic religion 
and mythology. Although he was widely wor- 
shipped among the Germanic tribes, this was 
sometimes subordinated to that of his son Thor 
(www.encyclopedia.com). 

Celis, G. (1923): p. 74; YDVV (1990-1931): vol, III, 
PP. 1,301-1,902. 
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6, 7OQ. 

de Warsage, R. (1920): p. 261, 

De Gubernatis, A. (1882): p. 311. 

When the ancestors of the Miao people had used 
up all their pot seed, they released a green bird. It 
flew to the rice granary of the gods and returned 
to earth with the divine Rice and Vetch. 

‘sarmagat padi, ld, kelah'. 

Additional information in De Gubernatis, A. 
(1882): pp. 311-315; Chevalier, |. & A. Gheerbrant 
(i974b): pp. 105-106; Tadema Sporry, B. (1982): 
Wonderiijke ineenstrengeling van mystiek en tech- 
niek, Rijstbouw op Bali. In: Notuur @f Techniek 90 
(7). pp. 902-517; Ismani (1983): Rice culture 
viewed from myths, legends, rituals, and artistic 
symbolism relating to rice cultivation in Indonesia, 
In: Proc. Jat. Symp, Civ Reloted Rice Cult Asian 
Countries, Kyoto (1983), pp. 117-130; Anonymous 
(1984): The rites of Rice. In: Discovery 12 (11), p. 
184: Reid, D. (1984): Rice in Chinese rites. In: Dis- 
cowery 12 (11), p. 76; Taryo, O. (1984): Rice in myth 
and legend. In: The Courier (Unesco) 38 (12), pp. 
9-11; Obayashi, T. (1985): Mythen en verhalen over 
Rist. In: De Koener, Feb. 1985, pp. 9-19; Knight, |. 
(1990): Main groin: the rites of Asian rice. In: So- 
journ 17, pp. 20-24; Chaudhuri, R. & D. Pal (1991): 
pp. 19-28; Biedermann, H. (1992): p. 308. 
Biedermann, H. (1992): p. 308; as stated on; 
http://teams.lacoe.edu/japan/inari_html. 
Additional information im Tadema Sporry, B. 
(1982): Wonderlijke ineenstrengeling van myystiek 
en techniek, Rijsthouw op Bali, In: Natuur af Tech- 
niek 50 (7), pp. 502-517. 

At royal marriages rice is sometimes replaced 
with pearls. 

According to Muslim tradition, Gabriel visited 
the Prophet as commanded by Allah, revealing 
Apat (meaning signs, loosely referred to as vers- 
es) in Arabic over a period of twenty-three years 
{http://users.erols.com/zenithca/ 
muhammad.html). 

De Gubernatis, A. (1882): pp. 128-129 and 311-315. 
Brosse, J. (1990): pp. 241-243. 

De Gubernatis, A. (1882): pp. 211-213. This author 
gives an example of a recent maize myth from 
Calabria, Here one can recognize the old mythi- 
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cal legend of Midas, in which the corn he touched 
was transformed into gold. The yellow colour of 
the maize flower has replaced the saffron flower, 
the crocus which the Greek and Latin poets dedi- 
cated to the dawn. In Mexican and related cul- 
tures, Maize also symbolizes the image of the 
‘Sun’, the "World" and ‘Men’, simultaneously 
(Chevalier, |. & A. Gheerbrant, 19744, p. 172). For 
the North American prairie Indians, the maize 
cob symbolized the supernatural power inhabit- 
ed by H’Uraru: the earth, which produces the 
food necessary for life. The productive power of 
the earth comes from above and so they paint the 
comcob blue (Chevalier, |. & A. Gheerbrant, 1974), 
PP. 272-273). 

Brosse, J. (1990): pp. 131-136. 

Oomen, A, (1885): pp. 334-343; De Gubernatis, A, 
(1882): pp. 128-129; Ovid, Fasti, vol. V, 616: 'lrmpo- 
suit suae spicoe serta comae.' (‘She adorned her 
hair with a crown of ears.") Also in Tibullus, Elegies, 
1.1, 15-16, and in Horace, Conmen soeculare, 30 (De 
Tervarent, G., 1958, vol. |, pp. 127 and 158). 

First century. 

Holy confessor of Christ (1" century). 

In about the year 47o she founded a double 
monastery at Cill-Dara (Kildare) and was abbess 
of the convent, the first in ireland. Her name is 
sometimes Gridget and sometimes Gride 
{werw.catholic.org). 

719-779- 

2-990. 

Also called Amator (?-?). 

De Saint-Hilaire, P. (1977): vol. |, p. 12; Heinz- 
Mohr, G. (1972): p. 27. 

Often in the general sense of food. 

This unleavened bread was made of barley mized 
with millet, pea flour, spelt and other seeds. White 
bread made from wheat was preferred however 
(Klein, R., 1979, pp. 119-114). 

Oomen, A. (188s): pp. 334-343. Anonymous 
(1988); Brosse, |. (1990): pp. 182-186. 

For more info, see Mohr, G. (1972): pp. $5-§6- 
Meulemeester, |. (1988): Rond het altaar, Een over- 
zicht van het liturgisch vootwerk en paramenten. In: 
De Gidsenkrng, pp. 76-86. The consecrated Host 
was preserved in diferent ways throughout his- 
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tory. The early Christians probably took it home 
with them, where it was kept and then eaten. Ob- 
viously it was preserved in boxes, often made of 
metal or ivory and embellished with profane and 
mythological depictions. Later, when the believer 
received the Host during the service, a few were 
kept for the sick and the dying: the pyus, a box 
with Christian iconography, was used for this pur- 
pose. Pyais is a Greek word meaning: a box made 
of boxwood (see also under: Box, vol. |}. 

This custom goes back to the fudicium offae or 
‘flour jurisdiction’ and the panis adiurati or 
“sworn bread’, 

De Gubernatis, A. (1882): pp. 275-276; VDVV 
(1936-1997): vol. Vill, p. 718 There are many 
recipes described, including some with bread, 
salt and lard for punishing thieves and robbers 
(VDVV, 1927, vol, |, PP. 1,640-1,643). 

For a partial overview, see VDVV (1938-1941): vol. 
IX, Pp. 256-283. 

VDVV (1927): vol. I, p. 1,594; Celis, G. (1g90a): p. 
120; Ferguson, G. (1973): p. 172; Chevalier, |.& A. 
Gheerbrant (19744): pp. 348-349. The custom of 
using the bread knife to make a cross on the 
bread before cutting it, existed in Flanders right 
up to the nineteen-sixties (De Cleene, M., & M. 
Cl. Lejeune, personal observation). 

Van Den Broeck-Melon, |. A. (1897): Het Brood. In: 
Ons Volksleven g, p. 111; Harou, A. (igo): Bip 
drage tot de Folklore der Viaamsche Zeekust. Land- 
bouw. In: Ons Volksleven 12, p. 98. In Wallonia it 
was firmly believed that poisoned bread would 
immediately fly into pieces (de Warsage, R., 
1920, p. 65). 

And possibly elsewhere toa. 

Panken, P. (1896): Volksgebruiken en Gewoonten 
in Noord-Brabant, Vill. 2. Kruisgebruiken, In: Ons 
Vollsleven 8, p. 199. 

Anonymous (1949): p. 162. 

Roman bakers also referred to cakes as fictores or 
‘pictures. 

The middle class Jews of Antiquity considered 
turtledoves to be an offering for purification, and 
in Greek-Egyptian-jewish sorcery a turtledove 
was used as a sacrificial animal to arouse love. 
The Russians considered the turtledove to be 
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holy, a3 it was thought that it was inhabited by the 
Holy Spirit. Celsus mentions the blood of a dove 
as a means of purification (Bakker, C., 1928, pp. 
446-477). Also see Brosse, |. (1990): pp. 119-122. 
For a recipe for vollaards from De Panne, see 
Wouters, V.& C. Vandeplas (1994): pp. 174-175. 
One of the earliest indications of such a bread of- 
fering is the round cake sometimes embellished 
with four spokes. During the time of Charle- 
magne people were ordered to no longer bake 
these sun wreaths without a cross: they had to be 
‘Christianized’, The shape of the wreath changed 
over the course of time and the four spokes were 
reduced to three, the shape became oval and this 
eventually gave rise to the ‘cracknel'. The link be- 
tween the cracknel and the ancient sacrificial 
cake is apparent for example with regard to the 
Ghent cracknels, which were still being eaten on 
Ash Wednesday in 1911. Christianization also in- 
volved the adoption of other cakes that were made 
or used as offerings during pagan festivals. 

The early Celtic Samhain feast (Green, M., 1993, 
P. 74). 

Logghe, K. (1992): p. 141, 

VDVV (1927): vol. |, pp. 1,604-1,605. 

YDVV (1934-1935): vol. VI, pp. 1,726-1,728. Like 
the Indians who placed milk and barley in the 
first furrow and the Romans who put cakes and 
fruit on the fields, the Germanic peoples made 
offerings in the furrow, of honey and bread made 
of diferent types of flour and milk and cansecrat- 
ed with holy water. 

See under: Tree symbolism; ‘Maypoles’, val. |. 
Rasch, |. (1977): Lit de folklore van ons pebok. In: 
Volkskunde 22 (1-2), pp. 14-16; Van de Graft, C, 
(1924): pp. g4-95; VDVV (1927): voll. |, pp. 1,676- 
1,620; Nannings, |. (1992): pp. 1-5; Kruizinga, |, 
(1951): Hulde aan Prof. Dr. P. de Keyser, de zestig- 
Jorige. In: Qostvlaamse Zanten 26 (5), pp. 105-107; 
Mertens, A. (1980): Processies en ommegangen in 
Brabant. In: De Brabentse Folklore 227-228, pp. 
413-325. The scientific discipline that forms the 
origin of traditional baking is called pemmmatalogy. 
Dr. Max Héfler has made an important contribu- 
tion to this field with his work on bread and cakes 
in German-speaking countries. Traditional bak- 
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ing in Flanders, Belgium, and the Netherlands can 
largely be based on this work. 

In the Roman world the conferreatio already 
formed the seal for the religious marriage cere- 
mony: while prayers were said and in the pres- 
ence of ten witnesses the bridal couple ate a cake 
made of flour, sacrificial grain and water. This cake 
meant ‘the binding of the union by grain’, This 
might also have been a type of fertility ritual 
(Forstner, D, 1961, pp. 268-279). 

In Flanders, Belgium, it used to be customary on 
the death of a well-to-do person to present a gift 
of bread to the poorest in the parish, or to the 
children, on condition that they attend the funer- 
al service. For more info, see Van Nieuwenhuyse, 
G. (1963): Koeken bij kinderbegrafenis. in: Biekorf 
64 (8), pp. 251-252; Luysaert, J. (1968): Brood en 
moaltid bij een uitvoart. \Il, In: Gns Heer 22 (4), 
p. 149; Macharis, M. (1968): Brood en maaltijd bij 
een uitvaart (1505). In: Ons Heem 22 (1), pp. 11-12. 
In Wallonia, Belgium, a sumptuous meal, includ- 
ing cakes, was also offered to all those present at 
the funeral (de Warsage, R., 1920, p. 7O}. This 
was also traditional in the region of Cassel and 
Hazebrouck (France). The woman of the house, 
helped by other fernale members of the farnily, 
would bake a special cake or bread. Everyone pre- 
sent at the funeral had to be given a piece of it, as 
well as those who were not, but later came to of- 
fer their condolences. People took the piece of 
bread home with them and divided it between ev- 
ery member of the family. In the region of Portel, 
France, this cake was first blessed by the priest 
and the portion for those who were absent put 
aside. In many boroughs in the vicinity of Boulogne 
and Calais (France) the priest was offered a spe- 
cial funeral cake, which he shared with the 
church choir in the sacristy (Van Gennep, A., 
1932, Twee folklorstische vroagstukken. Il. De be- 
grafeniskoeken. In: De Brabantse Folklore 67, pp. 
Bo-83). 

Van Den Broeck-Melon, |.A. (1897): Het Brood. 
In: Ons Volkslevern 9, pp. 112-113. 

Many studies deal with the form and symbolism 
of the different depictions of these cakes, but not 
always with the same result. For more info, see 
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VDVV (1930-1931): vol. Ill, pp. 373-406; VDVV 
(1938-1941): vol. IX, pp. 945-954; Nannings, J. 
(1974) and Weyns, |. (1963). The tradition of dec- 
orating cakes with pictures was already in exis- 
tence among the ancient peoples of Mesopotamia 
(2000 BC). They used earthenware moulds with 
animal motifs and ritual symbols (Inghelram, R., 
1993, De Oude Vioarmse Speculaasplank. Im: Patakon 
16, 1 p.). 

Inghelram, R. (1993): Speculaas. In: Patakon 16, 1 
p- 

The work by Nannings, |. (1932) is highly interest- 
ing on this topic. 

French: Bowles de Berlin. 

Peters, H. (19198): pp. 100-102. 

Van Alphen, |. (1995): Siamanisme en boeddhisme. 
In: Cotalogus Witte en Zwarte Magie, ASLK-Brus- 
sel, p. 147. Buddhism forbad the original human 
and animal sacrifices and replaced them with hg- 
ures made of dough. The dough figures are syr- 
bolically offered in thanks, for curing the sick or 
for driving out evil spirits. The planks depict: of- 
ferings for rural gods and goddesses, offerings 
for domestic pets, offerings for wild animals, ete. 
Inghelram, R. (1993): De Qude Vioormse Specu- 
laoasplank. In: Patakon 16, 1 p. 

Ter Laan, K. (1949): p. 110. 

The Low Britons in Cornwall referred to the sun as 
hiaw! or howl, and for the Wends Jul, Jue! was a 
wheel; it was said that the wheels of the sun had 
turned (Buddingh, D., 1842, pp. 17-19). 

These ‘three suns’ are frequently found im Euro- 
pean symbolism, for example Christophorus was 
depicted in the plant with the three flowers, in 
myths (The Song of Thrym) and in folk art (farm- 
ing calendar), facades, and women's needlework 
(Logghe, K., 1992, pp. 50-68). 

In Norse mythology, the ruler of peace and fertili- 
ty, rain and sunshine and the son of the sea god 
Njérd (Anonymous, 198gb). 

These concepts cannot always be precisely de- 
fined. The "Wild Hunt’ and 'Woden's Army’ are 
used when clearly referring to an army of the 
dead, but also “Wild Host’ when dealing with the 
ghostly peregrinations of a mythical hunter. The 
“Wild Host’ is mainly found in Norway, Southern 
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Germany, Austria, Switzerland and here and 
there in the Netherlands. The belief in the "Wild 
Hunter’ is mainly found in France, England and 
the Netherlands (Farwerck, F., 1978, pp. 89-134). 
For more English-language info, see on: 
wew.vinland.org/heathen/mt/wildhunt.htmi. 

In many places in Europe there are numerous 
‘wild’ companions who follow in the wake of St 
Nicholas and provide the chanvar' (rattling 
chains, ringing cowbells, and all manner of nois- 
es as well as playing wind instruments). ‘Black 
Peter’ can also be seen as a ‘Wild Man’ from the 
noisy retinue of Woden's Ary. 

In Scandinavian languages Jul is still the word for 
Christmas, just like the word Yule is used by the 
Scots, and Joulu by the Fins (Anonymous, 1970- 
1975). 

In Flanders people still used the term Dertiendag 
(Thirteenth Day) early in the twentieth century 
(Farwerck, F.. 1978, p. 273; De Cleene, M., person- 
al information). Before the Gregorian calendar 
reform {in Flanders and Germany around 1§82- 
1583, in England in 1752, and in Russia only in 
1918), Twelfth Might fell around the winter sol- 
stice, In England Twelfth Night was therefore al- 
so referred to as “Old Christmas Day’ (Cornelis- 
sen, |. 1894, De keersen in het volksgeloof en wolks- 
gebruik. |. Op Drijkoningen. In: Ons Volksleven 6, p. 
3; Vandecandelaere, D., 1992, pp. 13-17). Inthe Alps 
it is said that the New Year ‘proper’ starts on the 
6" January (la grande or la haute nouvelle année) 
(Peters, M., 1993, personal information). 

€. 315-397 (probably). 

Ter Laan, K. (1949): p. 164; Farwerck, F. (1978): 
pp. 89-134. 

A Christian feast officially introduced by Pope 
John XVIII in 1006 to coincide with the old Celtic 
Samhain festival. This day of prayer existed earli- 
er in the monasteries of the Frankish Empire; it 
was the result of an initiative by Odilo, abbot of 
Cluny, who in 988 determined that during the 
vespers of All Souls the bells would ring for the 
dead and that mass would be said for the de- 
ceased (Anonymous, 1972-1977; Valgaerts, E. & 
L. Machiels, 1992, p. 71.) 

Or Holy Innocent’s Day, 28"" December. 
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Callebaut, G. (1963): In het teken van de Toteman. 
In: De Brobertse Folklore 157, pp. 106-123. 

One of the earliest finds in our part of the world 
can be seen in the altar of Wezeren: six-pointed 
stars worked into all sorts of figures, two concen- 
tric solar rings, two revolving solar discs and a 
four-spoked wheel (all in the form of bread offer- 
ings). 

As stated on: 
wwenwww-zuid-groningen.nl/e/onstwedde, html. 
For additional information, see Callebaut, G. 
(1963): In het teken von de Toternan, In: De Bro- 
bantse Folklore 157, pp. 106-123; Callebaut, G. 
(1965): Een bokerkind van brood? In: De Brobantse 
Folklore 165, pp. 70-77; Logghe. K. (1992): p. 199. 
The howling of the wind on this day of souls was 
said to be the shuddering of the ‘wagon of the 
souls’ flying through the air; the moaning wind 
was the piteous begging of the souls to be saved 
from purgatory. The journey of the carriage of the 
souls became the theme of numerous sagas. A 
common Flemish adage still refers to this popu- 
lar belief: *Slurt de deur niet met cen sok, er zow 
een zieltje kummen tussen zitten,’ (‘Don't bang the 
door shut, some poor soul might just get caught in 
it") The graves of our ancestors were sacred 
places where religious gatherings were held, 
lights burned and meat offerings left. Songs were 
sung, a vigil held and the meal of the dead con- 
sumed. In spite of its prohibition, the Church was 
unable to stop the burning of candles and so 
gave it a Christian flavour (Celis, G., 1930, p. 27; 
Farwerck, F., 1978, pp. 230-231). In the Philip- 
pines (in Los Bafios for instance) it is still the 
custom (1988) to light candles, drink, eat and cel- 
ebrate on and around the graves of the deceased 
(De Cleene, M., 1988, personal observation). 

In ancient Egypt cakes were left in the tomb as 
food for the ka. The primitive Ainus in the north 
of Japan (Hokkaido) made barley cakes for their 
dead. The Japanese leave cakes for the souls of 
the dead during the three-day Bon festival, com- 
menmorating the returning souls. The Chinese al- 
so make small cakes, for example for their feast of 
the Hungry Spirits (0-Lan Hui}, on the fifteenth 
day of the seventh moon, Hindu soul cakes are 
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the familiar peanuts and also rice balls with honey 
syrup (Anonymous, 1950, pp. 1,051-1,052). 

De Cleene, M. (1996): noted in Waimes and in 
Champagne (near Malmédy). 

In England people baked oat cakes for the dead 
on St Kilda. In Rome these were almond cakes 
and in France dead man's cakes. In Germany it 
was a custom to collect the remaining bread 
crumbs throughout the week and then cast them 
into the fire on Saturday evening for the de- 
ceased. In the Tyrol leftover food was placed be- 
tween lighted candles. 

One also reads about soul cakes in the works of 
the Flemish novelist Hendrik Conscience (1812- 
1683): these were a kind of pancake in which a 
cross was drawn in the batter of the first cake. 
Soul buns or soul cakes had to be served while 
still hot. As soon as the cakes were done, the bak- 
er would blow on his trumpet. The customers 
would then come in great haste to fetch their 
warm buns and speedily consumed them, thus 
commemorating the souls in distress. 

There were also the love drinks that became 
Christianized as St John's (27" December), St 
Stephen's (26'" December), St Michael's (29"" 
September), St Martin's hla November) and St 
Gertude's (7 March) ‘love drink’, the original 
commemorative drinks of the dead. In most cas- 
es, St Gertrude replaced the Germanic goddess 
of the dead, Freya/Holda/Berchta (Ter Laan, K., 
1949, p. 67; De Cheene, M., 1998, personal notes). 
In Germany these buns were called Millwecken 
or hollow buns. 

In Flanders (1951) it was the custom to light sev- 
eral candles on All Saints' Eve, All Saints’ Day or 
All Souls’ Day. In the cities candles were burned 
on the grave itself, usually on each corner, and 
the grave was decorated with flowers. In Heerlen, 
the Netherlands, there was a time when the 
cemetery was festively illuminated by all the can- 
dles burning on the graves. This custom has 
spread throughout Europe. 

For more information, see Reinsberg-Dirings- 
feld, ©., Baron de (1862): pp. 236-240 (Belgian 
tradition): de Warsage. R. (1920): p. 427 (pain des 
Armes in Enghien): Celis, G. (1929): pp. 290-291; 
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Celis, G. (19304): pp. 26-27; Celis, G. (1990b): p. 
384 (traditions in Flanders); Anonymous (1950): 
pp. 1,051-1,052 (international traditions); Kruizin- 
ga. J. (1951): Hulde aan Prof. Dr. P. de Keyser, de 
zestigenge. In: Oostvlaamse Zanten 26 (5), pp. 
105-107 (European, Belgian and Dutch tradi- 
tions); Collen, |., 1996: De Pistolet. In: Patakon 22, 
1p. (Flemish traditions). 

Kightly, C. (1994):1° November. 

c. 696-727. 

Farwerck, F. (1978): pp. 248-251. 

In Knokke it was believed (1900) that St Hubert 
bread never spoils (Harou, A, 1900, Bijdrage tot 
de Folklore der Viaamsche Zeekust. Landbouw. In: 
Ons Volksleven 12, p. 98). 

Van Den Broeck-Melon, |.-A. (1897): Het Grood. 
In: Ons Volksleven g, p. 117; Celis, G. (1923): pp. 
293-294; Kruizinga, J. (1951): Hulde aan Prof. Dr. 
P. de Keyser, de zestigjange. In: Oostelaammse Zan- 
ten 26 (5), pp. 105-107. 

Consecrated soft rolls were sold on of around 3rd 
November 1998 in Ghent, Sint-Martens-Latem, 
Deurle, Ostend, Kalken, Destelbergen, Kaprijke- 
Lembeke, Ham, Aalst and its surroundings, 
Zelzate, Brugge, Nijlen, Sint-Niklaas, Qudenaarde, 
etc. (De Cleene, M., 1998, unpublished notes). 
The recipe for East Flemish maslin bread can be 
found in De Kimpe, 5. & G, Viieghe-Steps (199.4): 
p- 159. The recipe for Bruges maslin bread can be 
found in Wouters, V. & C. Vandeplas (1994): pp. 
162-163. 

Top, 5. etal. (1986): pp. 124, 132-138, 141-142. 

De Cleene, M. (1997): unpublished notes. 

De Cleene, M. (1994): personal observation on 
30"" October 1994. 

This custom was recorded in 1920 in Landen 
(Flanders), and Namur (Wallonia), Tournai 
(Doornik), Hautes-Wiheries (Merbes-le-Chateau). 
In Malonne the priest consecrates pears, oat, 
wheat and other types of grain, after the service. 
In Namur the consecrated bread is divided and 
eaten on an empty stomach as protection against 
rabies, It is believed that this bread does not spoil 
(de Warsage, R.,1920, p. 428). 

The animals remain outside on the square in 
front of the church (Manderscheidt, 5., 1998, 
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Tourtst Information Office at Saint-Hubert, per- 
sonal note}. 

Anonymous (1995): p. 26; Manderscheidt, 5. 
(1998): Tourist Information Office at Saint-Hu- 
bert (personal nate). 

Anonymous (19¢96c): p. 41. 

Wan Remoortere, |. (1994): p. 116; Manderscheidt, 
S. (1998): Tourist Information Office at Saint-Hu- 
bert (personal note). 

VDVV (1990-1931): vol. II, pp. 694-696; Farwerck, 
F. (1978): pp. 251-252. 

€. 316-395/402. 

Kruizinga, J. (1951): Hulde oan Prof Dy. P. de 
Keyser, de zestigiarige. In: Qostvlaanse Zanten 26 
(5). PP. 105-107. 

Callebaut, G. (1963): Ja het teken von de Toteman. 
In: De Brobontse Folklore 157, pp. 106-123; Lauwers, 
j. (1982): Sint-Maortenskoek, sluitstuk van een 
ecuwenoude Peutische folklore. In: De Brabantse 
Folklore 235, pp. 183-198; Top, S., et al. (1986): pp. 
138, 139 and 141. 

280/286?-345/351. 

For additional information, see Farwerck, F, 
(i970), De Joode, T. (1977), Mechin, C. (1978) 
and Labarthe, H, & G, Renoy (1981). 

Rasch, J. (1911): Wit de folklore van ons gebok., In: 
Volkskunde 22 (1-2), pp. 14-16 Van de Graft, C. 
(1924): pp. 94-95; Nannings, J. (1932, reprint 
1974): pp. 1-5; Kruizinga, |. (1951): Hulde aan Prof. 
Dr. P. de Keyser, de zestiggarige. In: Oostviaamse 
Zanten 26 (5), pp. 105-107. 

Schrijnen, |. (1930-1933): Nederlandse Volkskunde, 
wol, 2, p. 179. 

Logghe, kK. (1992): p. 159. 

Bakker, C. (1928): p. 24. 

Wouters, V. & C. Vandeplas (1994): p. 173. A 
recipe for St Nicholas biscuits is also given here. 
Wouters, V.& C. Vandeplas (1994): p. 153. 

VDVV (1927): vol. |, pp. 1,610-1,672. 

Ter Laan, K. (1949): p. 176. On Christmas Day the 
verger threw this bun from the tower to the youth 
of Geleen, Lutterade and Krawinkel (the Dutch 
province of Limburg). The person who caught the 
bun was king. This tradition was abolished in 18.42. 
Celis, G. (1923): p. 72; Celis, G. (1930b): p. 12. 
This mannenkoek (man cake) was a large, flat loaf 
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with a thick edge; it could be more than three feet 
long and one foot wide. The loaf was covered 
with a layer of sugar and filled with plums, raisins 
and candied peel. 

including the Whitby Yule cake (www. 
persephonebooks.co.uk/books /white.him) and 
the Yule-log cake (www.wickham.newburysch.uk/ 
mas /storyor.html). 

Opie, |, & M, Tatern (1929): p. 75. 

An ancient and widely practised custom in 
Tienen consisted of giving a toteman as a Christ- 
mas present. The toteman was a large, fine, white 
raisin loaf more or less in the shape of a man. 
Each end of the loaf ended in a round shape, or 
the toot (face). In the centre the bread often had a 
round flat disc (patakon) made of baked pipe clay 
and two smaller dises on the faces. As a whole 
the toteman looks very much like a child in swad- 
dling clothes; the upper toot was the head and 
the bottom the feet. Since World War | however, 
there has been nobody who is still specialised in 
making the discs (patakons) in pipe clay. Modern 
totermans (1997) are made of sugar dough with 
raisins, or with ‘fondant sugar’ or sugared al- 
monds. The custom of giving this cake as a gift 
was also recorded in West Flanders (engelkoek, 
angel cake, 1929) and Wallonia (cougrou). In 
Wallonia people do not use the term patakon, but 
ronde de cougnow (Lejeune, M-Cl., 2002, personal 
notes). The custom has therefore evolved, but 
not disappeared. For additional information, see 
De Ridder, F. (1924): De toteman in de verkeerce 
processie te Tienen, In: De Brabantse Folklore 16, 
pp. 108-111 and Wauters, |. (1950): Oe Toternan te 
Tienen. In: De Brabontse Folklore 22 (126), pp. 
166-172. Anonymous (1925) shows a few pictures 
of pipe clay used to decorate the Totemarnen in 
Tienen, In: De Brabantse Folklore, special edition, 
p. 41. In 1997 it was still customary to give a fote- 
man as a Christmas gift. Stone patokons were re- 
placed by a Baby jesus made of sugar (Info from 
Tienen Tourist Office). In Dendermonde (Belgium) 
a course has been set up for the third time in suc- 
cession to teach people how to make their own 
patakons. (Lejeune, MLC, aa02, personal notes). 
In Brugge (Wouters, V. & C. Vandeplas, 1994, 
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P- 155). 

In Roeselare (Wouters, V. & C. Vandeplas, 1994, 
Pp. 155). 

In Brugge and in the west Flemish area of 
Heuvelland, where the custom is still practised 
to a certain degree in Westouter and Dranouter 
(Wouters, V.& C. Vandeplas, 1994, p. 155). 

From the Latin cunabula and cunae, both mean- 
ing cradle. 

In Menen and Aalbeke people once used the 
term petiejesu (Baby jesus) (Wouters, V. & C. Van- 
deplas, 199.4, p. 155). 

For more information on Christmas baking, see 
de Warsage, R. (1920): pp. 157-198; Celis, G. 
(1923): p. 72; Callebaut, G. (1963): In het teken 
van de Toteman. In: De Brabantse Folklore 157, pp. 
106-123; Callebaut, G. (1965): Een bokerkind van 
brood? In: De Brabantse Folklore 165, pp. 7O-77; 
Delmelle, |. (1974): pp. 114-117; Logghe, K. (1992): 
p. 199; Wouters, V. & C. Vandeplas (1994): pp. 
155-157. For more information on other Christ- 
mas traditions (including Father Christmas), see 
Farwerck, F. (1970): pp. 265-271. 

Anonymous (1973): Volksgebruiken in Belgié, p. 1. 
In: Belgié Folklore. BCGT, Brussels; as stated on: 
wenw.tarpan.be/weaaw/fr/_ago/intro.htm. 
According to the testimony of an old woman 
from Bruges in 1967, it was the custom on Christ- 
mas night to make across and to say the Our Fa- 
ther over a piece of bread, which was then placed 
outside; this was done in honour of Christ's in- 
carnation, and also so as not to be without bread 
for a whole year. After midnight the bread was 


brought back inside and wrapped in a piece of 


paper and, according to this lady (translation), 
‘. the bread shows mo signs of mould or spoiling for 
a whole peor.’ (Baert, G., 1967, Brood van Kerst- 
nacht. In: Biekorf 68 (5-6), p. 138). In the Black 
Forest, Germany, bread is still thrown outside on 
New Year's Day (Faes, |, 1997, personal note}. 

Lukken are typical New Year's biscuits from West 
Flanders. In the region around Veurne (Belgium) 
they are oval-shaped with a large diamond pat- 
tern on them; in Bruges they are small and round 
with a small square motif. According to an an- 
cient custom, a dash of cognac or rum is added 
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to the batter for taste. Lukken (also called galetten) 
are traditionally presented on New Year's day 
with adrink. Lukken are available in a slightly sim- 
pler form throughout the year, in towns such as 
Veurne and Lo. They are eaten with a cup of cof- 
fee or as a dessert together with ice cream. It is 
not known how far back these Jukken date. Waf- 
fies and lukken are made from different batters 
and baked in different types of waffle iron. In the 
town of Lo, a statement of goods from 1657 lists a 
‘wafelijser ende luckijser (waffle iron amd ‘luk’ 
iron) (Wouters, Vv. & C. Vandeplas, 1994, p. 156). 
The recipe for New Year's lukken from Adinkerke 
is to be found in Wouters, V. & C. Vandeplas 
(1994): p. 178. 

Past participle of offerre, to offer. 

Jeremiah 7: & writes about the baking of sacrificial 
cakes when the sun stands low in the sky. Before 
the Gregorian calendar reform of 1482, in West- 
ern Europe the year began at Easter. The oblie is 
thus linked to Holy Communion. In France the 
oblie sellers (owbliers) would go out onto the 
streets at night with a lantern to sell their wares 
(Bernet Kempers, A.J., 1973, Oe oblieman. Meta- 
morfosen van een koekjesverkoper. In: Wolkskunde 
74: PP. 1-43). 

Ukbel, R. (1962): Niewmyaarnkoeken. In: Biekorf 63 
(4), p. 126. The German name for oblie is hippe. 
Oblie horns are called plaisirs in French, 

Royal Museum of Fine Art, Brussels. 

In the bottom foreground of this painting we see 
an oblie seller pulling a cart. Below on the left two 
people are throwing dice for cakes. 

Bernet Kempers, A. (1973): Oe oblieman. Metarnor- 
fosen van een koekjesverkoper, In: Voliskunde 74, pp. 
1-43. 

For additional information, see Celis, G. (1923): p. 
74: Celis, J. (1930b): p. 57; Ter Laan, K. (1949): pp. 
257-258; Dewulf, M. (1970): Sprokkelingen. In: Ons 
Heem 24 (6), p. 249; Farwerck, F (1970): p. 273. 
Ukkel, R. (1962): Niewwjoarnkocken. In: Brekorf 63 
(4), p. 126. 

Farwerck, F (1970): p. 272. 

From time immemorial the Romans celebrated 
the Calendae, the new moon (from calare = call, be- 
cause the Pontifices announced the new moon). 
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On the first feast-day of the year people would 
pay their respects to the dignitaries; each servant 
would present his patron with a gift. The emper- 
ors demanded this tribute from the inhabitants 
of Rome. Caligula himself stood at the entrance 
of his palace to receive the gifts. Originally this 
custom appears to have originated in the fact 
that the king of the Sabines considered it a good 
omen if, at the start of the year, a few twigs were 
brought from the sacred forest dedicated to the 
goddess Stronia. The gifts were named strenia 
(Latin), éirenmes (French) or stnjnen (Flemish) 
(Celis, G., 1923, p. BB). 

YDVV (1930-1937): vol. III, pp. 1,045-1,053. 
Instead of real beans or nuts people also use 
plastic beans, plastic objects (Disney figures 
such as Donald Duck, Mickey Mouse, etc.), toys 
or porcelain figures of a king. A crown is also 
placed on or around the Three Kings Cake. It 
even happens that the baker gives the custorner 
extra crowns to take with him as a treat for all the 
children in the family (De Cleene, M., 2001, per- 
sonal notes). 

Delmelle, |. (1974): pp. 14-15. 

De Cleene, M. (1998): unpublished research 
results. 

Since 1981 an important Sterrenstoet (procession 
of the stars) is held in Koksijde on the last Saturday 
of the Christmas holidays (Top, S., «t af, 1986, p. 
11}. 

Delmmelle, |. (:974): pp. 14-15; In 1998 the tradi- 
tion of ‘star singing’ had almost disappeared in 
Flanders (Lejeune, M.Cl., 1998, personal observa- 
tion). 

Lejeune, M.Cl. (1998): personal observation. 

De Cleene, M. (1998): unpublished notes. 

King from 15.47. 

King from 1643. 

Inghelram, R. (1994): Onekoningentaart. In: 
Patakon 18, 1p. 

VDVYV (1934-1995): vol. VI, pp. 1,053-1,056, 

An interesting version of the election of the bean 
king in sixteenth-century France is described by 
Etienne Pasquier in a volume of Recherches de lo 
France (1560), 25 mentioned in Brosse, |. (1990): 
Pp. 227-223. 
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De Gubernatis, A. (1882): pp. 132-137; Celis, G. 
(1923): pp. 94-96; VDVV (1927): vol. |, pp. 1.4 73- 
1,474; Frére, |. (1928): p. 46; Ter Laan, K. (19.49): 
pp. #1-82; Anonymous (1990): p. 981; Frazer, J. 
(1951): part 6, pp. 313-314; Anonymous (1972- 
1977). There is an interesting article on the King 
cake in New Orleans (USA) on: 

www. mardigraskingcakes.net/historykingcake. htm, 
and almost the same on: 
www.kingcakebakery.com/history.htm. 
Apparently this celebration that starts on Epi- 
phany is still a serious affair there. 

Also known as Verzworen Moandag (Pledgers’ 
Monday) and Koppernaandag. 

Lauwers, P. (1985): Worstenbrood uit Peer. in: Lim- 
burg 64 (2), pp. 81-82. 

De Cleene, M, (1998): unpublished notes. 

As stated on: 

www. wallonie.com cuisine /parjure.htm. 

As stated on: www.tournai.be/fr/7o.htm, 

As stated on: 

www. festjahride/woche/montag.html; on: 
wew.religioeses-brauchtum.de; and on: 
www.mitglied.lycos.de/horstwabro/januar.htm. 
As stated on: ww shef_ac.uk/~tdre/ 
Programme_2001_2002. htm. 

For more details and discussion, see the article 
by Maurice Barley in the Journal of the English Folk 
Dance &f Song Society, vol. Vil, no. 2, December 
1953, p. 68, with addenda in vol. Vil, no. 4, p. 184 
and vol. Vil, no. 4, p. 2.49. For details of other tra- 
ditional ceremonial plays, see the National Centre 
jor English Cultural Tradition page, listing known 
play scripts. See also on: 

www martinwildig.com/mwhbull.htm, on this folk 
tradition in Sharnford, Sapcote and Stoney Stan- 
ton, and on: wwe.es.nott.ac.uk/—ef//plough. html, 
Also known as Anthony of Egypt; Father of Ceno- 
bites; Father of Western Monasticism; Anthony 
the Great. 

c. 251-956? 

For more information on this topic, see under: 
Gregorian calendar reform, vol. |. 

On 17" January (Twelfth Night, Old Style) in 
Belsele, Puivelde/Sint-Niklaas, Bree (Solt) and 
Neerpelt (Herent). On the Sunday after the 7" 
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January this takes place in Essene/Affligem, in 
Rotselaar and in Qud-Turnhout (Oosthoven}. On 
the first Sunday after 17"" January if the feast-day of 
St Anthony itself does not fall on a Sunday, in 
Edegem and in Ranst (Millegern), on the Sunday 
before 17"" January in Herdersem/Aalst}, on a Sun- 
day around 17" january in Lille, on a Sunday clos- 
estto 17” January in Qostmalle (Zalfen}/Malle, on 
a Sunday closest to a January in Rijkevorsel 
(Achinl), and in the weekend of or after 17"" January 
in Eksel (Hoksent)/Hechtel. 

Top, S., etal. (1986): pp. 13-17. 

In: Wandelvogel. Viagrnse wondelaarsbond 25 (6), 
p. 19. 

Farwerck, F (1970): p. 290; Valgaerts, E. & L. 
Machiels (1992): pp. 26-27, 76, 88, 196, 225 en 249. 
Defraeye, L. (1969): Wortenbrood I. In: Ons 
Heem 23 (4), p. 180. The tradition of the sausage 
roll is also known elsewhere on different dates. 
Around 1950, the priest in the parish church of 
Our Lady in Waver still offered sausage rolls after 
the service (Nackaerts, F.. 1970, Het worsten- 
broodje VI. In: Ons Heem 24 (3), p- 114). In small 
part of the East Flemish-speaking part of south- 
east West Flanders we find a sausage roll, which 
is exactly the same in shape and composition as 
the Brabant sausage roll. It is known as a piro. 
During the winter months innkeepers in and 
around Tiegem hold their annual pirebak (piro 
baking). The event is slightly different to what is 
usual in Antwerp and the surrounding area, but 
the roll itself is precisely the sarne [Vandemeule- 
broecke, G., 1969, Wortebroodie IV. In: Ons 
Heer 23 (4), pp. 120-181]. We also find sausage 
rolls in Peer (worstebreke) [Lauwers, P., 1985, 
Wortenbrood uit Peer. in: Limburg 64 (2), pp. 81- 
82]. The St Anthony bread is said to have originat- 
ed in Toulon (France) in 1890; in 1893 it became 
known in Antwerp (Belgium) and so gave a chari- 
table and social value to the cult of Anthony 
(www. kapucijnen-viaanderen.be/artikels.htm). 
In Venice (Italy) the carnival starts on the feast- 
day of St Stephen (26" December) and in Spain 
on St Sebastian's Day (20"" January). The carnival 
usually lasted for three (sometimes four) days 
(South Holland, South Germany, Belgium and 


France). Other related customs extend over a pe- 
riod lasting from Epiphany to Ash Wednesday. 
Farwerck, F. (1970): pp. 291-327. 

Farwerck, F. (1970): pp. 102-103, 130 and 316-317. 
¢. 60/68, 

Delmelle, |. (1974): pp. 14-15; Mertens, A. (1980): 
Processies én ormmmegangen in Brabant. In: De Bra- 
bantse Folklore 227-228, pp. 313-325; Top, $., et al. 
(1986): pp. 17.08. 

Celis, G. (1923): p. 110. For information on the 
Days of Paul (Pauwelsdagen), the Song of Paul, 
the appointment of a Pouwel, the Paul's Proces- 
sion, the walk-round of the Paul's Group and the 
distribution of Paul's buns, see Vande Spaginen, 
P. (1961): De Powwelsdagen en Poraelsbroodjes te 
Golmaarden. In: De Brabantse Folklore 152, pp. 
373-389. Paul's buns were also formerly known in 
Opwijk; farmers would sow these together with 
Onions, Leek and grain in order to protect the 
crops from all sorts of vermin (especially worms). 
The Pauwel was granted on the first Sunday of 
December: this was the right to celebrate the an- 
nual feast (Van Haver, |., 1949, Wolksbedevoarten 
tegen Ziekten van Mens en Dier in West-Brabant. 
In: De Brobantse Folklore 21, pp. 89-90). This indi- 
cates a transferred feast. 

For a recipe for geutelingen, see De Kimpe, 5. & 
G. Viieghe-Steps (1994): p. 154. 

249. 

Delmelle, |. (1974): p. 22; Top, S., et al. (1986): 
pp. 17 and 19; Anonymous (1995): Door Qest- 
Viaanderen op twee wielen. n° 5. Viaamse Arden- 
nen. Published by the Province of East Flanders. 
In Lede (Aalst) this was still being said in 1998 
(De Cleene, M., 1998, unpublished notes). 

Celis, G. (1923): p. 179. 

De Cleene, M. & M.Cl, Lejeune (1998): personal 
notes. In Ghent (suburb of Nieww Gent) the tradi- 
tion has recently been reinstated. 

ag 

Delmelle, J. (1974): pp. 14-115; Top, 5., ef a. 
(1986): pp. 18-19. 

The lost bread was sprinkled with sugar or soft 
brown sugar and cinnamon. 

For the recipe, see on: 
waew.univ-lillet.frfeudil/lillefr/recpain.htm. 
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de Warsage, R. (1920): pp. 82-83. 
Vastenavondtaert (Shrove Tuesday cake}. 

This still takes place in the province of West Flan- 
ders (Lejeune, M.C1_,1998, personal observation). 
Reinsberg-Diringsfeld, O., Baron de (1861): pp. 
190-131; Celis, G. (1923): pp. 16-17. 

Ter Laan, K. (19.49): p. 2gz. 

‘Confused thoughts’ in the dialect of Luxemburg. 
).B.S. (1933): Bakkeri-specialiteiten te Aarlen, In; 
De Brobantse Folklore 69, pp. 267-268. 

As stated on: 
www.pancakeparlour.com/Annual_Events/ 
Shrove/shrove.html, and on: 

www britain-info.org/fag/ug/asp/ 
§1D.264/qx/showfag-htm. 

Celis, G. (19304): p. 122. 

Every six years (as in 1999) on the third Sunday of 
February. 

Inigg4.a smelt. 

More than 10,000 in 1994. 

De Cleene, M. (1994): personal observation. 

For additional information, see Reinsberg- 
Diringsfeld, O., Baron de (1267): pp. 143-145; 
Celis, G. (1923): pp. 20-21; Celis, G. (1930): p. 
379; De Clereg, A. (1937): Krokelingemvorp en Ton- 
nekensbrond te Geeroordsbergen. in: De Brabantsche 
Folklore 16 (95), pp. 341-357. There are also four 
legends about this popular festival here; Delmelie, 
|. ('974): pp. 14-115; Van Bockstaele, G., Vanden 
Herrewegen, A.M. & L De Cock (1994). In some 
villages in the Ardennes the Grand Feu (Great Fire) 
is lit on the second Sunday of Lent (Anonymous, 
1982b, pp. 202-203). 

As stated on: 
werwintermirifica.org/lent/midlent.htm. 
Celis, G. (19304): p. 382. 

Delmelle, |. (1974): pp. 36 and 114-115. 

De Cheene, M. (1998): personal notes. 

Lejeune, M.Cl. (1998): personal observation. 
Delmelle, |. (1974): p. 37; Verbrugghen, |., as men- 
tioned in Broeckhove, M. (1977): De Bacchusfeesten 
in Simt-Lievershoutem. In: Qostvlaamse Zanten 52 
(1), p. 36. 

As stated on: 
wew.intermirifca.org/lent/midient.htm. 

VDVV (1934-1935): vol. VI, pp. 1,376-1.328. 
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For additional information, see Heyns, P. (1942): 
p. 29. 

Apostelbrood (Apostle bread). 

Celis, G. (1923): p. 33; Celis, G. (19908): p. 38; 
Delmelle, |. (1974): p. 36; Top, S., et al. (1986): p. 
35; De Wandelvogel (1994), vol. 22, May-June, p. 
§; Anonymous (19956): p. 247. The importance 
attached to Maundy Thursday is still clearly evi- 
dent in a great deal of popular belief (see for exam- 
ple: Celis, G,, 1923; Giraldo, W., 1989 and VDVV). 
Translation of the Dutch: ‘Bij den zoon der weduwe' . 
As stated on: 

www. hotel-boekenlust.nl/restaurant/pasen.html; 
Nannings, |. (1992): p. 102, 

Celis, G. (1923): p. 40. 

de Warsage, R. (1920): p. 124. 

Celis, G. (1929): p.4. 

L.v B. (1992): Poasboom, Kruidkoek en Pinkster- 
duif. In; Biekorf 92 (1). p. 107. 

Top, S.,¢tal. (1986): p. 40. 

Celis, j. (1g30b): p. 251. The first communicants 
would present to the priest a loaf of cinnamon 
bread with a posy of fowers on top. The bread 
was placed on the altar during vespers and then 
carried to the parsonage after the ceremony 
where it would be presented to the parish priest. 
He would offer the boys and girls coffee, cake 
and a glass of wine. 

During the day and especially the night before 
the last Sunday in June, the semi-religious, semi- 
folkloristic procession round the minor roads 
was held (1932) out in the open fields to the east 
of Neerwaver, where it was known as Le Grond 
Tour. This procession was opened by a horseman 
dressed in white, while a pedestrian, also dressed 
in white, carried a giant, unsalted loaf of bread on 
his head. The bread was baked using one eighth 
of a mud (mud = old measure of volume for dry 
goods, 1 hi) of wheat and consecrated on the 
Place du Sablon; it was known as the westia and 
was adorned with flowers. The bread was displayed 
to the public on Fair Saturday. After the proces- 
sion the cake was cut into pieces and sald; it was 
said not to spoil and that it offered protection 
against frenzy. People would try and procure the 
flowers decorating the bread, for it was believed 
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that they would cure any sickness (Bourguignon, 
E., 1932, De ‘Groote Ommegang’ te Neerwaver, In: 
De Brabontse Folklore 66, pp. 365-377). 

On the s™ May and 23" June riches, or buns, 
were distributed at the church entrance im Huy 
(de Warsage, R., 1920, p. 275). 

Water, bread and waffles are blessed on the feast- 
day of St Bride (1" February) (Saint Bride's Day, 
the Celtic feast of Spring's awakening) or the 
Sunday immediately following it (Delmelle, J., 
1974, Pp. 21). 

On the 8" June during the Marche St, Médard (de 
Warsage, R., 1920, p. 294). 

On the 10” September buns (mikken or miches) 
the size of a hundred-penny coin were consecrat- 
ed in honour of St Nicholas of Tolentino (de 
Warsage, K., 1920, p. 392). 

On the asm September, the feast-day of St Loup, 
cakes with a special shape (fortes) were offered in 
the chapel of the saint (de Warsage, R., 1920, 
Pp. 402). 

Heyns, P. (1942): pp. 91-92. 

Up to around World War Il there was an institution 
(known as a garrison) which handed out corn 
bread (Magdalena bun) to every home in the two 
parishes (Bautersem and Butzel), on the feast- 
day of St Magdalen (21" july), during the Mag- 
dalen service in the church at Butzel; the two pas- 
tors as well as the mayor and aldermen were each 
given a wheat loaf (Buvé, C., 1924, Sinte-Magdale- 
nobrood te Boutersem. In: De Brabantse Folklore 3, 
pp. 181-182). 

A strange custom was recorded here in the sub- 
urb of "t Veld in the year 1985-1986. At the field 
cross, pieces of bread were found on the trees 
and the railings. It was not known for which dis- 
order they had been offered. Most of the sand- 
wiches were made with harm and were formerly 
nailed to a tree or tied to a tree with a cord. Con- 
sequently we are dealing with a bread or meat of- 
fering (Giraldo, W., 1989, pp. 102-103). 

Also known as Godaleva, Godliva, Godeleva of 
Ghistelles, Godeliva, Godelive, Godeleine and 
Godelva 

(www.catholic-forum.com/saints /saintg33-htm)}. 
1045-1070. 
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Libeteurm refers to a sacrificial cake made with 
honey. 

Anonymous (1950): p. 1.171; Valgaerts, E. & L 
Machiels (1992): pp. 110-112; Inghelram, R. 
(1993): Speculags. In: Patakon 16, 1 p. 

Also called Veerle, Vareide, Varelde, and Verylde, 
a patron saint of Ghent (c. 650-c. 7.40). 

The life of St Faraildis/Veerle includes a legend, 
of which there are many variations, about bread. 
One day St Veerle arrived in Steenokkerzeel (Flan- 
ders) and asked a rich lady for a piece of bread. 
The latter said she had no bread in the house and, 
to back up her claim, added: “Al het brood in mijn 
huis prog in steen veranderen.' (‘Any bread in my 
house moy tum inte stone.) The rich lady later died 
of starvation, for all her bread had been changed 
inte stone (Van der Linden, R., 1986, p. 99). 

€. 250-356? 

c. ABO-Say. 

On the pennant of St Peter's Abbey in Steen- 
brugge (Flanders) we see St Benedict (feast-days 
21" March and 11™ july) depicted above a raven 
with bread in its beak: this is a reference to the 
miraculous feeding in the solitude (Van der Lin- 
den, R., 1986, p. 65). 

This saint also has his own bread legend. On the 
Sunday after the 2¢”" January Sint-Pauwel (St Paul) 
strews consecrated bread in Galmaarden. On a 
banner he is depicted giving bread to a horse, 
surrounded by a goat, a rooster and a rabbit (Van 
der Linden, R., 1986, p. 230). 

€. W7O-1221. 

Bread is sometimes used as an attribute of this 
saint, because through divine intervention he 
managed to find bread for the monastic commu- 
nity (Ferguson, G., 1974, p. 172). 

1295-1927? 

This saint is often depicted with, by his side, a 
dog carrying bread in its mouth. When the saint, 
who nursed plague victims, himself contracted 
the disease, he was cared for by an angel and a 
dog brought him his daily bread (Oostvlaamnse 
Zanten, 1965, p. 117; Van der Linden, R., 1986, pp. 
238-241). 

&. 580-740. 

He blessed the five loaves of bread and the five 
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jars of wine brought by the crowd of believers 
who had gathered for the consecration of a 
church, The result was that the people were able 
to eat and drink their fll (Van der Linden, R., 
1986, p. 58). 

Also known as ‘Poor Man of Anderlecht’, ‘Guido 
of Anderlecht’, “Wye of Laken’, or ‘St Wyen’. 

&. 950-1012. 

There are a number of legends dealing with this 
saint. He abandoned his work as a groom in or- 
der to take bread to his needy parents. An angel 
took over his work during ploughing (Van der 
Linden, R., 1986, p. 116). 

172ZH-1755. 

This saint entered a church one day where Baby 
Jesus gave him bread as a symbol of the Eu- 
charist in which Jesus sacrifices himself (Van der 
Linden, R., 1986, p. 105). 

3° century? 

This saint is depicted on a banner from Sint: 
Kwintens-Lennik with three pilgrims kneeling be- 
fore him, who have made an offering of two sacks 
of grain, a lamb and hens (Van der Linden, R., 
1986, p. 194). 

Also known as Isabella of Aragon (ec. 1271-1336). 
In addition to three crowns, St Elizabeth's at- 
tributes include a jug and a loaf of bread; the lat- 
ter indicate her benevolence (Mohr, G., 1972, pp. 
55°56; De Saint-Hilaire, P., 1977, vol. |, p. qo; Van 
der Linden, F., 1986, p. 86). 

2-1793, 

Mahr, G. (1972): pp. 55°54. 

1245-1305. 

This saint is often depicted surrounded by ani- 
mals (cow, rabbits, sheep, hens, geese, etc.); he 
is feeding bread to a cow. The saint is invoked for 
the ailments. of animals and all sorts of illnesses 
suffered by people (Mohr, G., 1972, pp. 5-56; De 
Saint-Hilaire, P., 1977, vol. |, p. 40; Van der Lin- 
den, R., 1986, pp. 226-227). 

330-415, 

2-6, 1050, 

De Saint-Hilaire, P. (1977): vol. |, p. qo. 

& 344. 421, Her attributes are three loaves of 
bread, because she led a hermit's life in the 
desert (Ferguson, G., 1973, P. 172). 
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The orthodox anniversary is the 1" April. 

229-342. His emblem is a raven with a loaf be- 
cause for many years a raven brought him bread 
in the desert (Ferguson, G., 1973, p. 172). 

2-653. 

4" century. 

€. go0re. 1015. 

1207-1231. 

Also known as Mary Magdalen, the Sinner 
(1" century). 

Mohr, G. (1972): pp. 55-56. 

As stated on: 

wenw. home hetnet.nl/—hmartinus25/ 
broden.htm#2z. 

St Pharaildis is worshipped in Steenokkerzeel, 
because according to legend she performed a 
number of miracles there, including the won- 
drous petrifaction of the loaves. De Sinte Varelde 
kapelle (St Varelde's Chapel) was dedicated to St 
Pharaildis in 1383, and destroyed in 1793; im 1839 
however, it was replaced with the chapel that still 
stands here (in 1923). On 1" December 1685 the 
chapter of St Pharaildis in Ghent gave some of 
the relics to this chapel (Celis, G., 1923, pp. 92- 
93). 

De Keyser, P. (1939): De steenen broaden van de 
Sint-Niklaaskerk te Gent. In: Gostvlaanie Zanten 
14 (3-4), pp. 85-100. 

In 2002 this was on 2™ June. 

As stated on: 

http:/ /home.hetnet.nl/—hmartinus25/ 
rkagenda.htm. 

For additional information on these harvest festi- 
vals, see Peremans, M. (1926): Thollembeek, 
Landkunde, Geschiedenis, Volkskunde. In: De Bra- 
bantse Folklore, special edition VI (31-32), pp. 178 
if Snappe, R. (1996): Het groot vuwr - Li Grand 
Féyau — te Dion-l"Vau. In: De Brabantse Folklore 87, 
pp. 188-191; Jespers, H. (1943): pp. 4- 6; Chevalier, 
|. & A. Gheerbrant (1974a): pp. 225-226. 

As stated on: 

http://web.ukonline.co.uk/conker/ 
conkers-and-ghosts/august.htm. 

Germany, Poland, Denmark, Lithuania, Bohemia, 
Silesia, the Netherlands, Belgium, France, Eng- 
land and Scotland. 
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In 1949 this belief had completely disappeared, 
except for the story told to frighten children want- 
ing to walk in the Rye. The Roggernoeder (Rye Math- 
er) has become an evil old hag with red eyes and 
a black nose who carries a whip. In Flanders dur- 
ing this period there was also a Roggehond (Rye 
Dog) (Ter Laan, K., 1949, pp. 421-322 and 482) 
and a Korenpater (Corn Priest) (Swings, J.. 1995, 
personal note). 

Cailleach, 

Gwrach, 

Caseg Fei, 

Staid carthorses were made to canter (gateposts 
were often knocked down in the excitement) and 
the reapers pursued the last decorated load, car- 
rying bowls of water to throw over the sheaves as 
the cart drove into the farmyard. This was fol- 
lowed by the great harvest feasts, the climax of 
the farming year for the farmer and his men. 
These ceremonies could still be found in the 
1920's and even today the last sheaf may be left 
in the field or tied to the gate on upland farms in 
Somerset (Baker, M., 1996, p. 157). 

For superstitious reasons, no one was eager to 
cut last stalks (Baker, M., 1996, pp. 157-158). 

For extensive information on Corn Dollies, see 
Frazer, |. (1951): part 5, pp. 270-305 and for more 
recent information on England, Scotland, Wales, 
Cornwall and Ireland, see Vickery, R. (1997): pp. 
&o-86, and on: 
http://web.ukonline.co.uk/conker/ 
archive/harvest.htmé#@harvest. 

Baker, M. (1996): pp. 157-158. 

Funk & Wagnals (19.49): vol. 1, p. 484. 

This is why this last sheaf was also known in 
Flanders as geluksgarf (lucky sheaf). 

In the English-speaking countries we find the bal- 
lad ‘John Barleycom', written in 1782 by Robert 
Burns (1799-1796), which is a clear reference to a 
number of harvest traditions. 

(www. pokkettz.demon.co.uk/barleycorn/ 
about.htmil). For more on this tradition, see on: 
wwe. peocities.com/Athens/Forum/7280/ 
harvest.html. 

Kightly, C. (1994): September 1; as stated on: 
http: //web.ukonline.co.uk/conker/archive/ 
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harvest. htm@harvest. Most British harvest cus- 
toms appear in September, but at Helston, Corn- 
wall, in south-west England, they start somewhat 
earlier, on 25" August, with Crying the Neck 
(http:/ /web.ukonline.co.uk/conker/ 
conkers-and-ghosts/august.htm). 

For more information on where these animal 
forms are found in Europe, see Celis, |. (1990b): 
p. 189; VDVV (1932-1993): vol. V. pp. 253-254: 
Frazer, |. (1951): parts, vol. 1, pp. 270-305, 

There are numerous descriptions of the ritual 
eating of grain. The same alse applies to the 
drinking of the first beer. For more information, 
see Frazer, |. (1951): part 5, vol. 2, pp. 48-51. Also 
see Mannhardt, W. (1875): Der Bowmkultus der 
Germanen und ihrer Nachbarstdmme, p. 205, and 
Mannhardt, W. (1884): Mythologische Forschun- 
gen, p. 179. Also of interest are the songs of the 
reapers, the killing of the corn spirit, the human 
offerings for a good harvest and the human rep- 
resentatives of the corn spirit (Frazer, |., 1951, 
part 5, vol. 1, pp. 214-269). 

In Ruurlo, Zelhem and in other towns in the 
Achterhoek region (the Netherlands) up to 
around World War II. 

In some places in the Netherlands the Last Sheaf 
of Corn was as much as fifteen times larger than 
an ordinary sheaf; this was the case in Ruurlo, 
Zelhem (until just before 1949) and in other 
towns in the Achterhoek region; in the vicinity of 
Nijmegen and in northern and central Limburg 
(Heel, Geleen, Viodorp, Reuver, Tegelen, Wen- 
raai) it was twice as thick as an ordinary sheaf. 

In certain German regions the last sheaf was 
known as the Frau Godens Teil (the share of the 
Lady of God), which is reminiscent of an offering 
to Woden's consort. 

Farwerck, F (ig7o): p. 402. 

This was already done by the Romans (mola salsa 
= salted sacrificial flour). 

For more information on the Last Sheaf, see 
Mannhardt, W, (1884): Mythologische Forschun- 
gen; Qomen, A. (1885): pp. 334-343; Harou, A 
(igoo): Biydrage tot de Folklore der Viaarmsche 
Zeekust. Londbouw. In: Ons Volkaleven 12, p. 93 
(Knokke); Celis, |. (19ao0b}: p. 189; Ter Laan, K. 
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(1949): pp. 15, 76, 207-208; 265 and 281; Frazer, |. 
(1951): part 5, vol. 1, p. 192-178; VDVV (1927): vol. 
I, pp. 1.613-1,615; Jespers, H. (19.43): pp. 39-43; 
Anonymous (1950): p. 1.171; Chevalier, |. & A. 
Gheerbrant (19744): pp. 225-226; Farwerck, F. 
(1978): pp. 141-151; Logghe, K. (1992): pp. 24- 
25; a5 Stated on: waworkneyjar.com/tradition/ 
harvest/hairstz.htm. For more information on the 
folklore of straw and fire in the Alsace (France), 
see Bardout, M. (1980). For more information on 
Flemish/ Belgian harvest festivals, see Peremans, 
M. (1926): Thollembeek, Landkunde, Geschiedenis, 
Volkskunde. In: De Brabantse Folklore, special edi- 
tion, VI (31-32), pp. 178 ff Snappe, R. (1936): Het 
groot vuwr— Li Grand Fépau — te Dian-I"Vau. In: De 
Brobantse Folklore &7, pp. 188-191; Jespers, H. 
(19.43): pp. 4-64, 9-10, 12-14, 16-17, 20 and 26. 
The last weekend in july, de pikkeling. 

The first Sunday in August. 

Weekend offafter the 15" August. 

Sunday after the 15" August. 

All three during the last weekend of August. 
Second Sunday of September. 

Top, S., ef al. (1986): pp. 38, 87, 92, 101, 108, 109 
and 121. 

American colonials in Virginia were able to sur- 
vive at a certain point, because they were advised 
by an Indian to plant Maize, In autumn 1621 a 
large feast was organized to thank God and the 
Indians for the help. This feast is still celebrated 
in the USA today ("Thanksgiving Day") (Klein, R., 
1979, Pp. 74-88). 

For more information on this topic, see on: 
wer members. aol.com /calebj/thanksgiving.htrm. 
As stated on: 

www. birthdayexpress.com/bezpress/planning/ 
Thanksgiving.asp. 

A charter from Bruges dating back to 1477 men- 
tions for example that an organisation is setting 
aside money for the festival of the Visitation of 
Mary, to be used, arnong other things, for strew- 
ig barley in the chancel. Old church accounts 
from Lo, dating back to the year 1671-1672, pro- 
vile ws with more information on this. 

This is still done in most parishes, but for pay- 
ment (Lejeune, M.Cl., 1998, personal observation), 
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For more information, see Van Werveke, A. 
(1927): Bijdragen tot de geschiedenis en de oudheid- 
kunde von Vioondersn. Gent Van Werveke, A. 
(1935): Gedenkbladen wit het leven onzer voorou- 
ders. Gent, published by Willemsfonds, no. 171; 
Gessler, |. (1942): Gver stroo in de kerk en over het 
strooien. In: Limburg 24 (1), pp. §-8; Declereg, P. 
(1960): Stro strevelen en Glei strooien. In: Ons 
Heem 14 (4), p. 116; |.D.0, (1965): Stro in de kerk. 
In: Biekorf 66 (1), p. Go; Dewitte, A. (1992): 
‘Stroobanden’ om de kercke van Lissewege, 1600. 
In: Biekorf 92 (4), p. 428. At the seventh Histori- 
cal and Archaeological Congress held in Brussels 
in 1291, different explanations were given for this 
age-old custom (ranging from a practical foot 
warmer to a symbolical relic of an earlier rite in- 
volving cremation), For more information, see 
Gessler, |. (1942): Over stroo in de kerk em over het 
strooien, In: Limburg 24 (1), pp. 5°8- 

Legrand d’Aussy, P. (1782): pp. 132-134. 

Panken, P. (1896): Vollsgebruiken en Gewoonten 
in Noord-Brabant. Gebruiken bij Overlijdens, Be- 
grofenisen, Uitvaarten enzoveort. In: Ons Volks- 
leven 8, pp. 18-19. 

As stated on: 

ww let.uu_nol/emblems /html/ci62751.html. 
Also in Norway (likstra) 
(www.dnaco.net/—arundel/bedplan.html}, 
Scotland (see below) and Iceland (nmd-sérd) 
(http: / /norse.net.ru/ondict/zoega/n. html) 
corpse straw has been used. 

In 1890 this tradition still existed in Antwerp, Bra- 
bant and the Kempen (Cornelissen, |.. 1890, 
Strooibusseltjes aon den vost der kapellekes. In: Ons 
Volksleven 2, pp. 23 and 46-47). In 1931 Canon 
Janssen mentions that in his childhood years in 
Wesemael near Leuven small sheaves of straw, 
twenty centimetres high, were cast onto the 
crossroads where the funeral procession passed. 
These sheaves were hung on a hedge and 
passers-by would make the sign of the cross and 
say a prayer for the deceased (Van Gennep, A.. 
1936, p. 120). 

An ordinary service required a cross formed out 
of five to six sheaves of straw; fifteen to twenty 
sheaves of straw were needed to make a better- 
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quality cross. For a first-class funeral thirty to 
forty sheaves were needed and for the special cat- 
egory, at least sixty (Van Gennep, A, 1936, pp. 
109-115, gives a geographical delineation of the 
tradition of the straw cross in northern France). 
Celis, G. (19304): p..q11; Ter Laan, K. (1949): pp. 
226-227. For more information about corpse straw, 
see Oomen, A. (1885): p. 194; De Bo (Deken) 
(1888): pp. 38-39, and Taxandnia (1897): pp. 77 fF 


| The Orkney Islands lie off the northern tip of Scot- 


land where the North Sea and the Atlantic Ocean 
meet. 

As stated on: 

www.orkneyjar.com /tradition/death/death3.htm. 
Bean stalks were used outside the hop-growing 
region. 

"Wolmke, walrke ter ere gebrand.' 

in the Land of Aalst (Flanders) 1 sack represent- 
ed 212.9! corn or 9303.8! oat 
(http://users.skynet.be/sky6o754/peneabel/ 
hulpwetgewicht.htm#Land van Aalst). 

In the Land of Aalst one dagwond represented 
100 rods, One square rod is o.o0307456 ha 
(http://users.skynet.be/sky6o754/geneabel/ 
hulpwetgewicht.htm#Land van Aalst). 

V.D.M. (1891): Pepernwiszondag. In: De Biekorf 2 
(2), pp. 27-28; Celis, G. (1929): p. 25; Maurits De 
Buysscher (1972): Bijdrage tot de peschiedenis van 
Herzele. Unknown publisher. 

As stated on: 

http://web.ukonline.co.uk/conker/ 
conkers-and-ghosts/january.htm. 

Chevalier, |. & A. Gheerbrant (1973b): p. 384; Fer- 
guson, G, (1973): p. 31; Pelt, |.M. (1988): p. 285; 
Brosse, |. (1990): pp. 191-136 and 182; Valgaerts, 
E.&L. Machiels (1992): p. 41, 
JA. iz 24 (Anonymous, 1958). 

Matt. 26: 26, Ears of corn and bunches of grapes 
are symbols of the bread and wine of Holy Com- 
Munion. 

Anonymous (1988). 

Forstner, D. (1961): pp. 268-273; Brosse, |. 
(1990): pp. 182-186. For more information on the 
significance of the symbolism of grain in Chris- 
tianity, see Oomen, A (1885): pp. 330-334; Anony- 
mous (1966-1969): pp. 527-928; Anonymous 
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(1986): pp. 806 and Bra, 

De Gubernatis, A. (1882): p. 911; Hanchett, §. 
(1988): pp. 59-66. 

Sébillot, P. (1906): vol. 3, p. 516. 

De Gubernatis, A. (1882): pp. 165-166. 

YDV¥ (1990-1931): vol. Ill, pp. 767, 464-465 and 
1,902-1,303. 

For more information on the symbolical and ntu- 
al use of Millet, see VDVY (1931-1992): vol. IV, p. 
117; Chevalier, |. & A. Gheerbrant (19748): p. 219. 
VDVY¥ (1931-1932): vol. I'v, p. 117. 

Ingram, |. (3¢.): p. 204; De Gubernatis, A. (1882): 
p. 269; VDVV (1931-1932): vol. IV, p. 118; Fergu- 
son, G. (1973): p. 40. 

Cirlot, |. (1962): p. 89; Chevalier, |. & A. Gheer- 
brant (1973b): p. 367. Eliphaz compares the 
death of Job with the harvesting of a sheaf (Job 5: 
26): "Thow shalt come to thy grave in a full age, like 
as a shock of com cometh in in his season." (Bible, 
King Jarmes Version) 

Simmons, M. (s.d.): pp. 3-4; Chevalier, J, & A. 
Gheerbrant (19746): pp. 105-106; Van Autenboer, 
E. (1992), as mentioned in De Backer (1992): pp. 
529-538. 

Van Autenboer, E. (1992), a5 mentioned in De 
Backer (1992): pp. §29-538. In some monasteries 
celebrations involved eating tasty meals with rice 
pudding and flans. Rice pudding was distributed 
at guild feasts: the members were given a ‘rice to- 
ken', a sort of medallion for which they received a 
plate of rice pudding. Rice was also used on less 
joyful days, such as at a funeral repast. 
Anonymous (1884): ‘Woer ‘t eliegen wil’, In: Rond 
de Heerd 19 (17), p. 136; Qomen, A. (1885): p. 194, 
Vlaanderen, A. (1946): p. 60. 

Ferguson, G. (1973): p. 172; Chevalier, J. & A 
Gheerbrant (19748): pp. 348-349; Anonymous 
(1988): p. 112. 

The French still say ‘on wo casser lo croute’ (lit: ‘we 
are going to break the crust’ = ‘we are going to eat’). 
The French word agapes or meal comes from the 
Greek word agapé. meaning ‘love, love repast, 
love sign’. At his marriage to Roxane, Alexander 
the Great divided the bread with his sword after 
which they ate it together (|.8.5., 1933, Bakkerj- 
specialiteiten te Aarlen. In: Oe Brobantse Folklore 
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69, p. 268). Surprisingly, one of the special rules 
of Pythagoras’ school was that it was forbidden 
to break bread, possibly in order not to break the 
solidarity (De Gubernatis, A. 1882, pp. 275-276: 
De Crescenzo, L., 1992, p. 64). 

For more information, see De Gubernatis, A. 
(1882): pp. 275-276 and Mohr, G. (1972): pp. 55-56. 
Van Alkemade, K. & P. Van Der Schelling (1732): 
part 1, Pp. 403-415. 

De Gubernatis, A. (1882): pp. 275-276; Anony- 
mous (1949): p. 162. In the Erz Mountains, Ger- 
many, offerings were made of bread and salt 
(WOVY, 1990-1991, vol. Ill, pp. 1,692-1,699). 

De Cleene, M. (1980-1990): seen on a news 
broadcast on Belgian Television (BRT). 

VDVV (1927): vol. I, p. 1,593. 

Anonymous (19.49): p. 162. 

Ultimately from Latin brachiatus (having branch- 
es like arms), or from brachium (arm) (wewm- 
w.com /egi-bin/dictionary). Comparable with the 
French and English ‘bracelet’. These Sretzeln are 
regarded as fertility symbols and offerings to the 
vegetation demons. 

A brittle or chewy glazed, usually salted, slender 
bread often shaped like a loose knot. 

Ter Laan, K. (1949): p. 200. Here we also find an 
overview of the different types of cracknels. 
Logghe, K. (1992): p. 116; Van Bockstaele, G., L. & 
A.M. De Cock-Van Herrewegen (1994). 

Chevalier, |, & A. Gheerbrant (1974a): pp. 348- 
349; Brosse, |. (1990): pp. 182-186. 

From the Latin word hostia = sacrificial animal, 
offering. 

Ter Laan, K. (1949): p. 154; Van der Linden, R. 
(1996): p. 124. Hosts are kept in the cibonum. 
Once Flanders. Annexed in 1677 by France by 
Louis ¥IV. 

Van der Linden, R. (1986): p. 124, 

De Gubernatis, A. (1882): pp. 128-129; Oommen, A, 
(1885): pp. 934-343; Ovid, Fasti, vol. IV, 676: ‘Im- 
posuit suae spicoe serta comae.' (‘She adomed her 
hair with a crown of ears,") Also in Tibullus, Elegies, 
1,1, 1§-16 and in Horace, Carmen soeculare, 30 (De 
Tervarent, G., 1958, vol. |, pp. 127 and 158). 

Ceres is depicted in this way in an engraving by 
Nicolette da Modena (c. 1900-c. 1520), and on a 
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fresco by Raphael (1483-1520), depicting the sto- 
ry of Amor and Psyche (Rome). 

A drawing (1549) by Hans Sebald Beham (1500- 
1§§0) depicts a naked Ceres with a handful of ears 
in her left hand (Albertina in Vienna). 

Putto (pl. putt) is the art historical name for 
naked figures of children (often boys) depicted 
as cupids or angels and with a decorative or alle- 
gorical meaning. 

Ferstner, D. (1967): p. 274: Heinz-Mohr, G. 
(1972): p. 27. 

Leopold, B. (1937): p. 132; De Boer, |. (1948): pp. 
11 and 113; Chevalier, |. & A. Gheerbrant (1973b): 
Pp. 272-273. 

Vlaanderen, A. (1946): p. 57; Kits Nieuwenkamp, 
H. (1953): Plantlore: Planten-Symboliek. Schoof. 
in: Qostvlaamsche Zanten 28 (5), p. 13.4. 

Leopold, B. (1997): p. 145; Viaanderen, A. (19.46): 
p. 60. 

Timmers, |. (1981): p. 216; Anonymous (1988). 
For more information, see Mohr, G. (1972): pp. 
55-56. Also see above under: Rituals, mythology 
and worship. 

Van der Linden, R. (1986): for example pp. 12, 58, 
65, 86, 99, 105, 116, 226, 230 and 238. 

Henkel, A. & A. Schdne (1967): pp. 919-327. 

Kits Nieuwenkamp, H. (1953): Plantlore: Planten- 
Syriboliek. Schoof. In: Oostvlaamsche Zanten 28 
(5). P. 134- 

Kits Nieuwenkamp, H. (1953): Plantiore: Planten- 
Symiboliek. Korenaar. In: Oostvlaamsche Zanten 28 
(5), P- 127; Anonyrnous (1970-1975). 

De Gubernatis, A. (1882): pp. 128-129. 

As stated on: 

http:/ /homepage.tinet.ie/~donnaweb/. 

Kits Nieuwenkamp, H. (1953): Plantlore: Planten- 
Spriboliek, Schoof. In: Oostelaamsche Zanten 28 
(5). P 134. 

VDVV (1935-1936): vol. VII, pp. 767-768. For use 
in France, see Collin de Plancy, M. (1826): vol. lil, 
pp. 182-183. 

VDVV (1990-1991): vol. III, pp. 1,909-1, 904. 

See above. 

The beginning of the ancient Celtic festival of Im- 
bole. 

Baker, M. (1996): p. 114. 
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VDVV (1930-1931): vol. III, pp. 694-696. 

VDVV (1929-1930): vol. Il, p. 299 (Spelt); VDVV 
(1991-1932): vol. IV, pp. 119-120 (Millet). The pow- 
er of Millet to avert magic is usually based on the 
belief that witches first have to count all the 
grains of Millet before they are able to enter the 
stable and do mischief. However, before they 
have finished counting, the night has passed and 
the witch flies away (the same reasoning and be- 
lief is also found in the counting of birch leaves: 
see under: Birch, vol. ). 

The Greeks and Romans drew a circle on the 
ground and divided it into twenty-four parts: 
each part signified a letter and a grain of Millet 
was then placed in it. A rooster was placed in the 
middle of the circle, which then pecked at the 
grains, The sequence in which the grains were 
pecked atwas noted down and an attempt made to 
construct a predictive word from this (Teirlinck, |.. 
1930, p. 261). 

Pc, 235. Removed from the revised Roman calen- 
dar in 1969 and the cult was suppressed 
(www.catholic-forum.com/saints). 

Baker, M. (1996): p. 157. 

Baker, M. (1996): p. 198. 

291-704. 

Baker, M. (1996): p. 23. 

Gubernatis, A. (1882): pp. 165-166. A similar 
custom is also found on Sicily and in the 
Provence, 

VDVV (1930-1931): vol. III, pp. 696-697. 

Baker, M. (1996): p. 114. 

YDVV (1930-1931): vol. INI, pp. 1,303-1, 304. 

60 AD? 

VDVV (1930-1931): vol. II, pp. 1,302-1,704. 

VDVV (1929-1930): val. Il, p. 299 (Spelt); VDVV 
(1931-1932): vol. IV, p. 117 (Millet); De Gubernatis, 
A. (1882): pp. 211-293 (Maize); Teirlinck, |. (1990): 
p. 261 (Rice). Consecrated rice was placed in a 
consecrated vat, the rice would then be cooked 
while the magical prayer of the day was being 
said; you then had to face the sun and guess: ‘Ze 
is gekookt of niet gekookt.” (‘It is cooked or not 
cooked,") If you guessed right your thoughts or 
desires would come true (Teirlinck, |., 1990, p. 261). 
Collin de Plancy, M. (1826): wol. Il, pp. 182-183 
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(France); Teirlinck, |. (1990): pp. 278-279. 

VDVV (1935-1936): vol. VII, pp. 764-766, 

Teirlinck, |. (1990): p. 260. 

Pec, POW. 

¥DVV (1930-1937): vol. III, pp. 693-694. Also see 
De Gubernatis, A. (1882): pp. 165-166. 

VDWV (1935-1936): vol. VII, pp. 764-766 (Rye); 
VDWV (1931-1932): vol. IV, pp. 119-121 (Millet); 
VIDVV (1929-1930): vol. II, p. 299 (Spelt); VDVV 
(1930-1931): vol. III, p. 1,307 (Oat). Also see De 
Gubernatis, A. (1882): pp. 165-166 (including 
Italy). 

‘Little black oats’, a primitive local type of Oat, 

For more information on this topic, see under: 
Gregorian calendar reform, vol. |. 

Vickery, R. (1997): pp. 264-265. 

Baker, M. (1996): p. 114. 

gm May: Apparition of St Michael and Protector 
of Cornwall (waw.catholic-forum.com/ saints). 
Ter Laan, K. (19.49): p. 327. 

de Warsage, R. (1920): p. 154. 

Take three boxes with cross locks: these baxes 
are of different sizes and fit into one another. The 
urine of the bewitched person is placed in the in- 
nermost box together with three grains of Rye. As 
soon as they germinate the witch will burst or 
certainly show herself in the vicinity of the house 
of the bewitched person. 

Teirlinck, |. (1930): pp. 354-356; VDVV (1930- 
1931): vol. III, pp. 696-697. 

De Gubernatis, A. (1882): pp. 311-375; Teirlinek, |. 
(1930): p. 355. 

King James version. 

Giraldo, W. (1997): Het ex-vota, een boeiend object 
met vele pezichten. In: Qost-Viaamse Zanten 72 
(1), pp. 58-62. 

In Bruges for example it was still the custom for 
people to balance their own weight in grain in the 
St Jacob's church in 1450. 

2-287, 

Van Heurck, E. (1923): Het Opwegen en de Ritus 
von de Vervangings- en Wijdingsofferanden. In: 
Volkskunde 28, pp, 18-34. 

Born 1368. 

Very little is known about hirn 

(www. newadvent.org). 
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Bishop of Bruges in 1617, of Ghent in 1622. 

2-253. 

Anonymous (1870): De Dagwayjzer. Vnjdag, 16, 
Sinte-Comelis en Cyprianus, Martelaars, |. 330. In: 
Rond den Heerd 5, p. 331. 

Also in Sint-Kwintens-Lennik (Kwinten = Quentin, 
sic!), Wieze and Londerzeel. 

588-660. 

Anonymous (1870): De Dagwijzer, Wnijdag, 16, 
Sinte-Comelis en Cypnanus, Martelaars, |. 330. In: 
Rond den Heerd 5, p. 331; Van Vioten, |. (1871, 3" 
edition, 1874): Baker en kinderrijmen, met 
melodién, collected by M. A. Brandts Buys, vol. |, 
p. 702, as mentioned in Ter Laan, K. (19.49): p. 
277; Van Heurck, E. (1923): Het Opwegen en de Ri- 
tus wan de Vervangings- en Wijdingsofferanden. \n: 
Volkskunde 28, pp. 18-34; English, M. (1998): In: 
Biekorf, pp. 238-243; Peeters, K. (1943): Het 
Vieamsche Volksleven, as mentioned in Ter Laan, 
K. (1949): pp. 278-279; Viaene, A. (1965): Opwe- 
gen tegen koren. Brugge 1450. In: Biekorf 66 (1), pp. 
52-44. Balancing one's own weight in grain is 
beautifully depicted on a 1688 pilgrimage pen- 
nant from Lier (In: Volkskunde, 1943, p. 129). 
1195-1231. 

Giralde, W. (1989): pp. 102-103. 

Giraldo, W. (1997): Het ex-voto, een boeiend object 
met wele gezichten. In: Oost-Vioarmme Zanten 72 
(1), pp. 58-62. 

D=? 

Celis, G. (1923): p. 122. 

Old testimonies: Paulli (1667): Quadnpartiturn 
Botanicum, as mentioned in VDVV (1935-1936): 
vol. Vil, p. 768. 

VOVV (1935-1996): vol. VII, pp. 767-768. 

Frére, |. (1992): p. 277. 

The scientific name for this is hordealum, narned 
after Barley (= Hordeum). 

"Was ich sehe, nehme zu, Was ich driicke, nehrne 
ab! Das walte Gott Vater usw.’ ("What | see increas- 
es, whot | press decreases. That is what God the fo- 
ther wishes, efc.') 

YDVV (1930-1931): vol. Ill, pp. 694-696. 

VDVV (1930-1931): vol. IV, p. 121. 

Vickery, R. (1997): p. Bo. 

Abone disease caused by vitamin D deficiency. 
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VDVV (1990-1931): vol. III, p. 1,304. 

de Warsage, R. (1920): p. 260. 

This is a lichen eaten by the inhabitants of the 
northernmost parts of Europe and America. The 
bitter substances are removed by bailing. 

de Warsage, R. (1920): p. 423. 

VDVV (1927): vol. |, pp. 1,5901,659. 

Opie, |. & M. Tater (1989): p. 38. 

VDVV (1927): vol. I, pp. 1,623-1,632; YVDVV [1930- 
1931): wal. Ill, p. 88.4. 

VDVV (1927): vol. |, p. 1,639. 

T 7" August 1110. 

VDVY (1990-1931): vol. IIL, p. 373. 

Liebrecht l.c. 292, p. 153, as mentioned in VDVV 
(1998-1941): vol. IX, p. 261. 

For a partial overview, see VDVV (1998-1941): vol. 
IX, pp. 256-283. 

6, 17-1066, 

Mineau, R. & L. Racinoux (1995): p. 298. 
Tijdschrift v. Nederl. Folk-Lore 7, p. 43, a% men- 
tioned in VDVY¥ (1938-1941): vol. IX, p. 261. 
626-659. 

de Warsage, R. (1920): p. 235- 

Celis, G. (1923): p. 38. 

YDVY (1990-1991): vol. III, pp. 1,692-1,693, Exam- 
ples of protective ‘personal loaves’ are the 
Géttsiaib or Gottslaib (Swabia), the Gewdhnbrot 
or Wihnbrot (from Baden) and the Steffesiaib 
which protected one from toothache (Nassau). 
In Switzerland, Wirttermberg and Schleswig, the 
bread is given away secretly. 

VDVYV (1927): vol. |, pp. 1,623-1,628. 

VDVV (1995-1996): val. VIII, pp. yo7-7a08. 

Opie, |. & M. Tatern (1989): p. 38. 

VDVV (1930-1931): vol. Ill, pp. 382-884, 

VDVV (1927): vol. |, p. 1,696. 

Anonymous (1949): p. 164. 

VDVYV (1927): vol. |, pp. 1,629-1,632. 

VDVV (1927): vol. |, pp. 1,63 7-1,628. 

De Gubernatis, A. (1882): p. 2754; Anonymous 
(1949): p. 162. 

Opie, |. & M. Tatern (1989): p. 38. 

Anonymous (1949): p. 163. 

Opie, |.& M. Tater (1989): p. 38. 

Opie, |, & M, Tater (1989): p. 39. 

Harou, A. [1g00): Bijdrage tot de Folklore der 
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Vicamsche Zeekust. Landbouw, In: Ons Volksleven 
12, p. 98. 

Van Den Broeck-Melon, J.-A. (1897): Het Brood. 
In: Ons Volksleven 9, p. 113. 

VDVV (1927): vol. I, pp. 1,6.4.4-1,6.48. 

Monday of Shrovetide. 

YDVV (1930-1931): vol. II, pp. 382-284. 

VDVV (1930-1931): vol. II], pp. 1,045-1,053- 

Opie, |. & M. Tater (1989): pp. 38-39. 
Anonymous (1949): p. 163. In Luxemburg the 
bread was replaced with a plank (de Warsage, R., 
1920, p. 447). 

Bakker, C. (1928): p. 503; Celis, G. (1930a): p. 120; 
Anonymous (1949): p. 162; Opie, L. & M. Tatem 
(1989): p. 38. 

¥DVV (1930-1931): vol. II, pp. 1,04§-1,053. 
Placenta exhibite et donata, 

This bread cures the person who eats it, (transla- 
tion) ‘however bewitched or impure.’ It was togeth- 
er with instructions available for a pound of good 
butter (Bakker, C., 1928, p. 24). 

1245-1905. 

Bakker, C. (1928): p. 24. 

Celis, G. (1923): p. 76. In certain villages some 
Oat and straw was laid before the stable door. 
The hens that pecked at the Oats no longer need- 
ed to fear the fox; the cows that ate the hay would 
not come to harm if they grazed in wet Clover in 
the summer. 

For a partial overview, see VDVV (1938-1941): vol. 
IX, pp. 256-283. 

PG, 93. 

de Warsage, R. (1920): pp. 161 and 304. The local 
parish priest was no longer able to remember 
this custom in 1996. 

Peg, JO. 

Celis, G. (1923): p. 109; Rev. Pr. Van Gele (1996): 
personal note. 

€. 1170-1221. 

Celis, G. (1923): p. 234; Rev Pr. Vermeulen 
(1996): personal note. 

¢. §20-c. 620. Also known as Malo or Maclovius 
(www. catholic-forum.com/ saints). 

Celis, G. (1923): p. 305; the presbytery at Wan- 
negem-Lede (1996). 

Harou, A. (1897): StAntonius. In: Ons Volksleven 
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9, pp. 29 and 116. 

Tijdschaft » Nederlandse Folk-Lore 7, p. 43, a3 
mentioned in VDVV (1998-1941): vol. [X, p. 243. 
For a partial overview, see VDVV (1938-1941): vol. 
(X, pp. 256-283. 

1295-1327. 

Celis, G. (1923): p. 249. 

Oostelaamse Zanten (1965): p. 117; Van der Lin- 
den, R. (1986): pp. 238-241. 

Bakker, C. (1928): p. 24. 

Celis, G. (1923): p. 265. 

Died ¢. yia-724. 

Top, 5. etal. (1986): p. 113. 

VDVV (1936-1937): vol. VIII, p. 718. 

De Cleene, M. (1996): personal note. Wind and 
storm play an important part in stories about 
witches. 

De Cleene, M. & Lejeune, M.Cl. (1999): personal 
Nowadays itis still believed that delicate prepara- 
tions (dough, mayonnaise, cream, fine batter, 
etc.) will probably go wrong, if made by women 
who are menstruating (Lejeune, M.Cl., 1998, per- 
sonal note). 

Anonymous (1949): p. 164. 

Opie, |.& M. Tater (1989): p. 379. 

de Warsage, R. (1920): p. 4oo. 

Opie, |. & M. Tatem (1989): p. 379. 

Teirlinck, |. (1990): pp. 354-956. 

VDVY¥ (1995-1976): vol. Vil, pp. 764-766. 

Sébillot, P. (1906): vol. 3, p. 4.48. 

VDVY¥ (1935-1996): vol. VII, pp. 763-764. Also see 
De Cock, A. (1912) pp. 93-95, and Jespers, H. 
(1943): p. 25. 

Obayashi, T. (1985): Mythen en verhalen over Riyst. 
In: De Koener, Feb. 1985, pp. 9-13. In southern 
Africa there are also mythological tales associat- 
ed with Rice (De Gubernatis, A., 1882, pp. 311- 
315)- 

Serratia marcescens, syn. Bacterium prodigiosum. 
VDVV (1927): vol. |, pp. 1,602-1,603. 

VDVV (1998-1941): vol. IX, pp. 441-444. 
Anonymous (19.49): p. 162. 

Ter Laan, K. (1949): p. 154. 

Ter Laan, K. (1949): pp. 139 and 154. 

Van der Linden, R. (1986): p. 274. See here for the 


Giz 


complete legend. 

Here the retrieved Hosts were no longer white, 
but completely covered in ‘blood’. 

Ter Laan, K. (19.49): pp. 199, 1§4 and 281; Van der 
Linden, R. (1986): p. 124. 

As stated on: 
http://olrLorg/sacramen/ihsmrcls.html. 

As stated on: 
weww.therealpresence.org/eucharst/mir/az.htm, 
Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
XX, chaps. LVH, LVI, LXVI and DEX VIII. 
Gerard, |. (1696): pp. 23-24. 

Gerard, |. (1636): pp. 24-25. 

Gerard, |. (1696): p. 26. 

Culpeper, M. (1653): pp. 270-271. 

Culpeper, N. (1653): p. 182. 

Culpeper, N. (1653): p. 227. 

Culpeper, MN. (1653): p. 23. 

This custom is still popular in Flanders, such as 
in Genk (De Cleene, M., 1998: unpublished re- 
sults of a survey carried out at the end of 1998 by 
Barbara Dewil on Mrs Huberine Indestege (76 
years old), Mrs Juanita Moreno (18 years ald) and 
Mr Jan Indestege (78 years old), all from Genk). 
Anonymous (1979): p. 318 (Barley), 319 (Oat), p. 
33) (Millet), pp. 334-334 (Rye). p. 334 (Rice), p- 
338 (Wheat); Van Hellermont, |. (1993): p. go 
(Oat) and p. 615 (Wheat). 

Anonymous (1979): p. 326, Mabey. R. (1993): p- 
61. 

Pierre, M. & M, Lis (2000): p. 193. 

Anonymous (1979): pp. 334-334 (Rye). 

Brosse, J. (1990): pp. 182-786, For the nutritional 
value of wheat, see Brown, W. (1951): p. 194. 
Anonymous (1979): p. 334; Brosse, |. (1990): pp. 
275-277; De Cleene, M. (1996): personal notes. 
Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna (Austria). 
Van Autenboer, E. (1992), as mentioned in De 
Backer (1992): pp. 529-538. For the preparation of 
rice in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
our ancestors used sweet milk, sugar, Cinnamon 
and saffron; this was sometimes supplemented 
with other spices. For the nutritional value of rice, 
see Brown, W. (1951): p. 162. 

Oomen, A, (1BB5): pp. 334-343; Anonymous 
(1979): p. 318; Anonymous (1989b). 
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Anonymous (1979): p. 919. 

Anonymous (19896). 

De Gubernatis, A. (1882): pp. 128-129. 
Anonymous (1979): p. 331. 

Klein, R. (1979): pp. 74-88. 

Maize does not contain gluten and can therefore 
not be fermented by yeast. Most bread is there- 
fore prepared with baking powder (sodium bicar- 
bonate) or baked without rising (even with the 
addition of wheat flour). Maize bread is largely 
found in the southern or Atlantic states of the USA. 
‘Hushpuppies' are an example of maize cakes. 

Is a typical Italian dish: a porridge of maize semoli- 
na or maize flour with butter and Parmesan 
cheese. Polenta is also eaten in South America in 
countries such as Peru. On Corsica polenta is 
prepared from a flour made from sweet chest- 
nuts (see under: Sweet Chestnut, vol. |). 
Anonymous (1989). For the nutritional value of 
maize, see Brown, Wi (1957): p. 144. 

Plautus, as mentioned in Van Alkernade, K. & P. 
Van Der Schelling (1732): part 1, p. 6. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
XVIII, chap. SCV. 

The first bakers were Greeks brought ta Rome as 
slaves. The Romans learned the tricks of the 
trade from these bakers and thus developed their 
own baking and bread culture. Up to about 100 
AD most of the bakers in Rome would have been 
Greek (Ameeuw, |., 1999, in: Patakon 28, 1, p.) 
Oomen, A. (1825): pp. 334-343. According ta 
Herodotos the Egyptians made their bread from 
spelt: Galle, G. (i987): Brood: eeuweniang de ba- 
sisvoeding van de mens. In: Patakon 4. 1 p.; Brosse, 
]. (1990): pp. 182-186. Interesting books on the 
history of bread are by Nannings, |. (1932, 1974) 
and Plaetinck, W.. Van der Linden, R. & P. 
Mertens (1983). 

Baert, G. (1969): Wit en Bruin brood. In: Ons 
Heem 23 (1), pp. 23-24; Anonymous (198gb); 
Frésre, J. (1992). 

Gerard, |. (1633): pp. 7o-72, as stated on: 
werwmembers.acl.com /renfrowom/gerardp1 html. 
Gerard, }. (1633): p. 74, a5 stated on; 
werw.members.aol.com /rentrowcm /gerardp1 htm. 
Gerard, |. (1633): pp. 81-83, a5 stated on: 
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www.members.aol.com/renfroweom,gerardpy html, 
Gerard, |. (1633): pp. 79-20, as stated on: 
wwwunembers.aol.com/renfrowcmgerardp1.html. 
French from the Arabic kuskus, from keskasa ‘to 
pulverize’. 

As stated on: www.congocookbook.cam; 
www.neareast.com;: wawwiicm-_edu/ meyers; 
Encarta (2001). 

Weyns, |. (1974): p. 325. 

Hence the expression: ‘In een kafzak slapen.’ 
(‘Sleep in a chaff sack.") (De Bevere, K., 1998, per- 
sonal note) 

Frére, M. (1969): Van bed op stro. In: Limburg 47 
(5). P. 227. 

De Bo (Deken) (1888): pp. 38-39. 

Van Lennep, |. & |. Ter Gouw (1867): pp. 196-142; 
Van Lennep, |. & |. Ter Gouw (1868): p. 388. 
Vlaanderen, A. (1946): p. 60. 

Van Wersch, P. (1979): pp. 11-19. 

§.D. (1960): Brood kneden met de voeten. In: 
Biekorf 61 (4), p. 128. 

G.P.B. (1960): Brood kneden met de voeten. In: 
Biekorf 61 (5), p. 156. 
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CHAMOMILE 
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‘A chamornile bed, a charnomile bed, 
The more it is trodden, 
The more it will spread.” 


‘To comfort the braine, 
smell to camomil,* 
Old Scottish saying” 


Latin: Anthemis sp., Chamaemelum sp., Matri- 
caria sp., Tripleurospermum sp. 


English: Chamomile, Camomile. 
French: Camomille, Matricaire. 
German: Hundskamille, Kamille. 
Dutch: Kamille. 


‘Chamomile’ or ‘camomile’ refers to the plant 
genera Matricaria, Chamaemelum and Anthemis. 
It is often unclear which ‘chamomile’ is being re- 
ferred to in literature. In appearance ‘chamomiles’ 
resemble one another fairly closely: for example 
the Wild Chamomile, German Chamomile or 
Scented Mayweed (Matricaria chamomilla L, 
syn. Matricana recutita L., syn. Matncania perfo- 
rata Mérat, syn. Charmomilla recutita Rauschert), 
the Corn Chamomile (Anthemis arvensis L.), the 
Stinking Chamomile or Stinking Mayweed (An- 
themis cotula L.), the Chamomile, Sweet-scented 
Chamomile, True Chamomile or Roman 
Chamomile (Anthemis nobilis L, syn. Chamae- 
melum nobile All; Fig. 34, Pl. 38) and the Scent- 
less Mayweed or Scentless Chamomile (Tripleu- 
rospermum inodorum Schultz Bip., syn. Matri- 
cana maritima L. ssp. inodora, syn. Chamae- 
melurm inodorum Vis.), all have white ray flow- 
ers. It is easy to imagine that there is consider- 
able confusion in distinguishing between the 
different species. A description of the Wild 
Chamomile now follows. 


Latin: Matricarnia chamomilla L. 


Google 


English: Wild Chamomile; Bitter Chamomile, 
Chamomila, Com Feverfew, Dog's Chamomile, 
German Chamomile, Ground Apple, Horse 
Gowan, Mayweed, Persian Chamomile, Scent- 
ed Mayweed, Sweet False Chamomile, Vulgar 
Chamomile. 

French: Camomille Commune; Amaron, Camo- 
mille, Camomille d’Allemagne, Camomille des 
Champs, Camormille Petite, Matricaire Camo- 
mille, Oeil du Soleil. 

German: Echte Kamille; Badekraut, Balder- 
bracken, Camille(n}, Carmelina, Feldkarille, 
Ganseblumen, Kamillen(blume}, Laugenblume, 
Lungenblume, Marimattalenchrud, Mutterkraut, 
Opfelkraut, Weisse Blume, Wilde Kamille. 
Dutch: Echte Kamille; Appelijn, Epelijn, Gemene 
Kamille, Hemdeknop, Hondsdulle, Kamilje, 
Kamomille(bloem), Kantjoen, Kleine Kamille, 
Korneillebloem, Lepellijn, Meide, Moederkruid, 
Oppelene, Sint-Jansbloemekens, Stinkbloemen, 
Stinkende Mei(de), Stinkerd, Veldkamille. 


HABITAT 
The Wild Chamomile grows in Europe as far as 
the Caucasus, in Western Siberia, in the Near 
East and in North Africa and is established in 
the most northern part of North America. In Eu- 
rope the plant grows by the wayside, on rough 
surfaces and in clayey and sandy soil. (PI. 49) 


DESCRIPTION 
The Wild Chamomile and all other ‘chamo- 
miles’ belong to the Daisy family (Asteraceae) of 
which the florets are formed by disc flowers 
and/or ray flowers. 

The Wild Chamomile is an annual, soothing- 
ly aromatic herb, with erect, glabrous, many- 
branched sterns. The alternate leaves are two- 
three times pinnate, and lanceolate-elliptic in 
outline; the final segments are narrowly linear 
ending in a fine bristle-like point. The small 
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Fig 34. Chamomile. = flowering plant: 20 = fruit ofa disc flower: 2b = fruit of ray flower. 
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flower heads (1.2-2.4 cm across) are dense and 
long peduncled. The conical receptacle is hol- 
low. The greenish-yellow, linear bracts of the in- 
volucre are obtuse, with narrow, scarious preen- 
ish margins. The white (12-16 rays), strap- 
shaped ray florets (5-10 mm long) are first 
spreading, later reflexed. The numerous tubu- 
lar, yellow disc flowers are five-lobed. The dry 
and small fruit (1-2.25 mm long) is a greyish, 
truncate achene, four-five (weakly) ribbed on 
the ventral side, without outside oil glands. 
Height: 0.15-0.60 m. 

The Wild Chamomile is superficially much 
like Scentless Chamomile, but usually more 
strongly and sweetly scented when fresh. The 
plant is also remarkably like the Corn Chamo- 
mile, and it is often difficult to distinguish it from 
that plant, but it is not ranked among the true 
Chamomiles by botanists, because it does not 
possess the little chaffy scales or bracts between 
its florets; also the conical receptacle or disk on 
which the florets are arranged, is hollow, not sol- 
id, like that of the Corn Chamomile. 


THE CHAMOMILE IN RITUALS, 

MYTHOLOGY AND WORSHIP 
In pre-Christian times the ‘charnomile’ was 
dedicated to Balder; it was known as Balders-bra 
(Balder’s eyebrows). In Sweden the Scentless 
Mayweed is still referred to as Baldersbra; and in 
Germany the plant was once known as Balder- 
bracken (Balder’s eyebrows),* 

The ‘chamomile’ was also one of the plants of 
which the magic was associated with the sum- 
mer solstice. There is even a species of Chamo- 
mile referred to as St John's-wort’ (Anthemis sanc- 
Hijohannis Stoj., Stef. et Turr.). The Wild Cha- 
momile was a plant in Hecate’s’ garden.” 


THE CHAMOMILE IN SYMBOLISM 
In the language of flowers the ‘charnmomile’ sym- 
bolizes: ‘strength through adversity’ ® This 
meaning probably derives from the Old English 
superstition that the more the Chamomile is 
stepped on the better it grows." 
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THE CHAMOMILE IN MAGIC 

AND POPULAR BELIEFS 
The Chamomile and the summer solstice 
‘Chamomiles’ are typical St John’s worts’®: if 
gathered on the feast-day (24"' June) of St John 
the Baptist (1° century), they are at their most 
powerful. The belief that they should be picked 
on St John’s Day was found (1938) in Wallonia 
(Belgium), Italy and Lithuania. Chamomile 
flowers were gathered for tea (1938) before St 
John's Day, because it was thought that after 
this day witches flew over the herb and took 
away all its medicinal power (West Prussia). 
People were also convinced that on St John’s 
Day the Wild Chamomile changed into the 
Corn Chamomile (Siebenbiirgen, now: Transil- 
vania, Romania); the fact that it flowers later 
may explain this superstition." 


The Chamomile as a protective plant 

People would stick some Perforate St John's- 
wort (Hypericum perforatum L.) and Chamomile 
in the first sheaf of Corn (1938) to protect the 
sheaf from vermin. The combination with Per- 
forate St John’s-wort suggests that this is proba- 
bly an anti-demonic remedy, similar to Com- 
mon Mugwort (Artemisia vulgaris L.), Mountain 
Arnica (Amica montana L.) and other ‘St John's 
worts’ that flower around the time of the sum- 
mer solstice. It is thought that if you have 
Chamomile on you, you will be protected from 
bewitchment (Thuringia, Germany). Farmers’ 
wives hang up small bunches of Chamomile 
under the beams of the house; if a witch enters, 
the bunch of Chamomile will move and betray 
her presence (Lower Saxony, Germany)." 

On Candlemas (2™" February) it was custom- 
ary (1930) to pick Chamomile and hang the 
plant above the front door to protect the house 
from witchcraft.” 


THE CHAMOMILE IN LEGENDS, 
SAGAS AND FAIRYTALES 
In German Bohemia (1938) chamomile flowers 
are known as Hermdnnchen; these are soldiers 
killed in action, who were cursed for their sins.'* 
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This is a very typical example of an etymological 
saga, for Hermdnnchen is simply a Germanizing 
of the Czech name hermanek (chamomile). The 
story was created to explain the name Hermdnn- 
chen. 


THE CHAMOMILE 

IN HERBALISM AND MEDICINE 
There are very few indigenous plants as popular 
as Wild Chamomile. Its medicinal properties 
are already referred to in sixteenth-century 
herbals such as the New Kreuterbuch (ssr"")} by 
the German Hieronymus Bock (1498-1554). 
Since the Wild Chamomile also grows profusely 
in Greece and Italy, one may assume that it was 
also known in Antiquity, but it is not clear under 
which name. In his work, Pliny the Elder (77 
AD) mentions the use of anthemis for expelling 
stones, but his description’’ of the plant does not 
match that of a Chamomile."® 

In late mediaeval herbalist writings, camomul- 
la referred to the Wild Chamomile as well as to 
the Chamomile and Stinking Chamomile, and 
many other members of the Daisy family.'? 

In a study (1532) of the Wild Chamomile, the 
German herbalist Otto Brunfels (1488-153.4) al- 
ready complained about the obscurity of the 
nomenclature. However the situation has not 
improved very much since that time.*° Surpris- 
ingly, the German mystic and herbalist Hilde- 
gard von Bingen (1098-1179) made no mention 
of the Wild Chamomile, even though the plant 
is a very common indigenous plant, The first 
woodcut of the Wild Chamomile is found in the 
Gart der Gesundheit (1485). From about 1500 the 
Wild Chamomile is dealt with at length in nu- 
merous Renaissance herbals’, but without any- 
thing new being added to what was already long 
known.”* In the first edition of the herbal by the 
Flemish herbalist Rembert Dodoens (Dodo- 
naeus), numerous members of the Daisy family 
are described in the chapters headed Camillen 
(chamomiles) and Wilde Camillen (wild chamo- 
miles) including the Wild Chamomile, the 
Chamomile and the Stinking Chamomile, Do- 
doens considers the medicinal properties of the 
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Wild Chamomile to be equal to that of the 
Chamomile.” 

The famous English herbalist Nicholas Cul- 
peper is full of praise for the Chamomile in his 
Complete Herbal and English Physician Enlarged 
(1653): ‘A decoction made of Camomile, and drank, 
takes away all pains and stitches in the side, The 
flowers of Camomile beaten, and made up into balls 
with Gill, drive away all sorts of agues, if the part 
grieved be anointed with that oil, taken from the 
flowers, from the crown of the head to the sole of the 
foot, and afterwards laid to sweat in his bed, and 
that he sweats well. This is Nechessor, an Egyp- 
tian’s, medicine. It is profitable for all sorts of agues 
that come either from phlegm, or melancholy, or 
from an inflammation of the bowels, being applied 
when the humours causing them shall be concocted; 
and there is nothing more profitable to the sides and 
region of the liver and spleen than it. The bathing 
with a decoction of Camomile takes away weari- 
ness, eases pains, to what part of the body soever 
they be applied. It comforts the sinews that are over- 
strained, mollifies all swellings. It moderately com- 
forts all parts that have need of warmth, digests and 
dissolves whatsoever has need thereof, by a wonder- 
ful speedy property. It eases all pains of the cholic 
and stone, and all pains and torments of the belly, 
and gently provokes urine. The flowers boiled in pos- 
set-drink provokes sweat, and helps to expel all 
colds, aches, and pains whatsoever, and is an excel- 
lent help to bring down women’s courses. Syrup 
made of the juice of Camomile, with the flowers, in 
white wing, is a remedy against the jaundice and 
dropsy. The flowers botled in lye, are good to wash 
the head, and comfort both it and the brain. The oil 
made of the flowers of Camomile, is much used 
against all hard swellings, pains or aches, shrinking 
of the sinews, or cramps, or pains in the joints, or 
any other part of the body. Being used in clysters, it 
helps to dissolve the wind and pains in the belly; 
anointed also, it helps stitches and pains in the 
sides. 

Nechessor saith, the Egyptians dedicated it to the 
Sun, because it cured agues, and they were like 
enough to do it, for they were the arrantest apes in 
their religion that | ever read of. Bachinus, Bena, 


and Lobel, commend the syrup made of the juice of 
it and sugar, taken inwardly, to be excellent for the 
spleen. Also this is certain, that it most wonderfully 
breaks the stone. Some take it in syrup or decoction, 
others inject the juice of it into the bladder with a sy- 
ringe. My opinion is, that the salt of it, taken half a 
dram in the morning in a littl white or Rhenish 
wine, is better than either; that it is excellent for the 
stone, appears in this which [ have seen tried, viz., 
that a stone that has been taken out of the body of a 
man being wrapped in Camomile, will in time dis- 
solve, and in a little time too."** 


The high regard people have for the plant is evi- 
dent in a popular saying from the Rhineland 
(Germany) (translation): ‘A good cup of camomile 
tea does more good than three doctors."”? 

It was even thought that simply smelling 
Chamomile had a healing effect: e.g. ‘To comfort 
the braine, smell to camoril.’ is an old Scottish say- 
ing. If feverfew leaves were laid on the side of the 
face opposite to an aching tooth, the pain would 
soon be soothed, according to a seventeenth-cen- 
tury Guernsey practitioner.”° 


A great deal of importance was also attached to 
the picking season (see also under: Magic and 
Popular Beliefs).*” Chamomile is an old popular 
remedy for eye complaints. According to the De 
Medicarum herbarum by Pseudo-Apuleius™, one 
should pick Chamomile before sunrise while 
saying the following invocation (translation): */ 
pick you for the whiteness of the eyes, but you must 
come to our aid and bring a cure”? In Genk in the 
province of Limburg (Belgium), a remedy for 
headaches*’ is to place the green leaves of Fever- 
few (Tanacetum parthenium Schultz-Bip., syn. 
Chrysanthemum parthenium L. Bernh.) in sand- 
wiches and to drink chamomile tea for insom- 
nia” and depression’’."’ (PI. 40) 

Nowadays Chamomile is also said to be good 
for bringing down a fever, relieving cramp, 
stimulating menstruation and the digestion as 
well as healing wounds. High doses of the flow- 
ers cause vomiting, however.** Wild Chamomile 
is valued as a tonic as well as an antiseptic”, for 
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relieving cramp, soothing properties*®, stimulat- 
ing the digestion and menstruation”. The dried 
plants are also useful for relieving headaches 
and mild insomnia, and are applied externally 
(in ointments, compresses, lotions, baths and 
inhalation) to relieve itching.”® 


THE CHAMOMILE IN INDUSTRY, 

AGRICULTURE AND CRAFTS 
Chamomile is used to lighten blond hair’? An 
essential oil from the whole plant is, used as a 


flavouring and in perfumery.*° 


THE CHAMOMILE IN THE HOME, 
GARDEN AND KITCHEN 

In the Middle Ages Chamomile was strewn in 
houses for its sweet scent. A soothing cup of 
chamomile tea is sometimes drunk before bed- 
time.*' This infusion is made using the flowers 
of the Chamomile (Anthemis nobilis L.). 

Chamomile was in the past considered to be 
the ‘Plant's Physician’ and it is believed that the 
best way to ensure the health of a garden, is to 
plant several Chamomile herbs here and there, 
and that where another plant is wilting and 
poorly, it will in the majority of cases recover, if 
Chamomile is planted near it.” An infusion of 
flowers of Wild Chamomile and Roman Cha- 
momile is used as a liquid and general plant 
tonic, effective against a number of plant dis- 
eases. The flowers are also an ingredient of 
‘Quick Return’ herbal compost activator. This is 
a dried and powdered mixture of several herbs, 
that can be added to a compost heap, in order to 
speed up bacterial activity, and thus shorten the 
time needed to make the compost. The whole 
plant is an insect repellent. Yellow to gold dyes 
are obtained from the flowers. 


Dip You KNOW? 
When Sir Francis Drake (1540-1596) was play- 
ing bowls in Plymouth (England) prior to the de- 
feat of the Spanish Armada in 1588, it is be- 
lieved to have been on a chamomile bowling 
green. 
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As mentioned in Baker, M. (1996): p. 40. Roman 
Chamomile appreciates hard usage and survives 
very well. 

As mentioned in Baker, M. (1996): p. 40. 

Frazer, |. (1951): part 7, vol. 2, pp. 62-63. 

As stated on: 
wew.utb.falun.se/hbo/mvygren/artlista/ 
baldersbra.htm. 

Not to be confused with the Perforate St John's- 
wort (Hypencum perforatum L; see relevant 
chapter). 

According to Greek mythology, Hecate was a Ti- 
tan daughter, child of Zeus, Derneter or Perses. 
When the Titans rebelled against the supreme 
god, Hecate alone sided with Zeus. As a reward 
for her loyalty Zeus gave her power aver heaven, 
earth and water. Hecate was also the goddess of 
the Underworld. 

Dierbach, }. (1833): p. 199. 

Ingram, }. (sd.): p. 356. 

Powell, C. (1977): p. 56. 

In Masuren (Poland) Chamomile was always one 
of the nine herbs picked on the day of the sum- 
mer solstice, to be used in making wreaths. 
VDVV (1931-1932): val. IV, pp. 938-939; Marzell, 
H. (1938): p. 274: Frazer, |. (1951): part 7, val. 2, 
pp. 62-63. 

VDVV (1931-1932): vol. IV, pp. 938-939; Marzell, 
H. (1938): p. 274. 

Teirlinek, |. (1930): p. 350. 

Anonymous (19.49): p. 185. 

Marzell, H. (1938): p. 274. 

Bock, H. (1551): pp. 56-57. 

This anthems has pink flowers and five narrow 
leaves which shoot upwards from the root. The 
plant is therefore not the Chamomile (Anthemis 
nobilis L.), a5 suggested in the comment in the 
English edition of Pliny's work, book VII, p. 490 
(index of plants). In Daerns (1993) the following 
is mentioned under Camerilla: ‘anthenus (an- 
thermnis) hesit die purpurvor camillen; lewchante- 
ron ist carmillen mit weyssen plumen; crisantemon 
ist camillen mit swartzprawn pluemen’ (Daems, 
W., 1993, Pp. 344). The classical ‘chamomiles’ 
comprise the Wild Chamomile, 
Chamomile and Stinking Chamomile, in addition 
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to numerous other members of the Daisy family 
(Asteraceae). 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
XOCV, chap. LIM. 

Daems, W. (1993): pp. 136-137. 

Marzell, H. (1938): p. 272. Habelt has dealt with 
the history of the Wild Chamomile in the greatest 
detail. Like Dierbach, he believes that the evan- 
theron of Hippocrates is the Chamomile. 
Brunfels, Bock, Mattiolus, Tabernaemontanus, etc. 
Marzell, H. (1938): p. 273. 

Dodoens, R. (155.4). 

Culpeper, N. (1653): pp. 54-55. 

Marzell, H. (1938): p. 274. 

As mentioned in Baker, M. (1996): p. 40. 

Frazer, J. (1951): part 7, vol. 2, pp. 62-63. 

The author of this work is not known. It probably 
dates from the fourth century, but the oldest 
known illuminated manuscript, which is in Lei- 
den (the Netherlands), is from a few centuries 
later, even though its origin and date cannot be 
precisely determined. The edition used here is: 
De medicarum herborum, rec, Ackermann (1783), 
as mentioned in VDVV (1931-1932): vol. IV, p. 939. 
VDVV (1931-1932): vol. IV, pp. 938-939. 

Testimony of Mrs Marie-Louise Van De Voorde 
(aged 43). 

Testimony of Mrs Rita Daniels (aged 42). 
Testimony of Mrs Rita Daniels (aged 42). 

De Cleene, M. (1998): Survey carried out at the 
end of 1998 by Barbara Dewil. 

Anonymous (1979): p. 140; Van Hellemont, |. 
(1993): pp. 56-57. 

The flowers contain a blue essential oil (azulene}. 
Two of its components, bisabolene and chama- 
tulene, are powerful antiseptic substances 
(Mabey, R., 1993, p. 49). 

Also to relieve a sore throat (De Cleene, M., 1998, 
unpublished results of a survey done at the end of 
1998 by Barbara Dewil on Mrs Julia Buntinx, aged 
7, Mrs Carolina Van Der Lint, aged 60, Mr Eugéne 
Dewil, aged 7, and Mr Willen Prevot, aged 73). 
The latter property was already discovered by 
Dioscorides and confirmed by scientific research 
nineteen centuries later (Anonymous, 1979, p. 
139). 
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Anonymous (1979): p. 199; Mabey, R. (1993): p. 
49; Van Hellemont, |. (1993): pp. 369-373. 

Powell, C. (1977): p. 96; Van Hellernont, |. (1993): 
Pp. 371. 

As stated on: 
wew.scs.leeds.ac.uk/cgi-bin/pfaf/arr-html? 
matricaria+recutita&CAN=LATIND; and on: 
wew.ses.leeds.ac.uk/cgi-bin/pfaf/ 
arr-html?Chamaemelum+nobile, 

Powell, C. (1977): p. 56. 

Grieves, M. (1934): Amodern herbal, as stated on: 
www. botanical.com. 

As mentioned in Baker, M. (1996): p. 40. 
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“With a four-leafed clover, a double-leafed 
ash and a green-tipped seave 
You may go before the queen's daughter 
without asking leave.’ 

English proverb’ 


Latin: Trifolium sp. 


English: Clover. 
French: Tréfle. 
German: Flee. 
Dutch: Klaver. 


Latin: Trifolium pratense L.* 


English: Red Clover; Beebread, Cow-cloos, Hon- 
ey-suck(le), Honey-suckle Clover, Knap, Marl 
Clover, Meadow Clover, Meadow Trefoil, Sham- 
rock, Sleeping Maggie, Sookies, Soukie Clover, 
Suckies, Suckling. Suger Plums. 

French: Tréfle Rouge; Grand Rouge de Hollande, 
Herbe 4 Vache, Sucotte, Tréle Commun, Tréfle 
Cultivé, Tréfle d'Espagne, Tréfle d’Hollande, 
Tréfie de Normandie, Tréfle des Prés, Tréfle du 
Piémont, Tréfle Pourpre, Tréfle Rouge de Hol- 
lande, Tréfle Violet, Triolet (des Prés). 

German: Rotklee; Brabantische Klee, Deutscher 
Klee, Englischer Klee, Fleyschblum, Futterklee, 
Geissblatt, Gemeiner Roter Kopfklee, Herrgot- 
taltleisch, Herrgottsbrod, Himmelsbrod, Hol- 
landischer Klee, Johannisbrod, Kopfklee, Nieder- 
landischer Klee, Rothe Stigarli, Saatklee, Sijers, 
Spanischer Klee, Sugeln, Siijers, Tiirkischer 
Klee, Zucker-brod, Wiesenklee. 

Dutch: Rode Klaver; Bargeklaver, Beemdklaver, 
Bieler, Brabantsche Klaver, Bruine Klaver, 
Drieblad, Duts(chje Klaver, Inlandse Klaver, 
Kemp, Klaverbloem, Klee, Koegras, Koeie(n)- 
bloem, Kouweklaver, Melkbloem, Paardeklaver, 
Poesjes, Roode Schapenbloem, Schapenbloem, 
Spaansche Klaver’, Suikerbloem, Tamme Klaver, 
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Tamme Klee, Varkensklaver, Veldklaver, Weide- 
Klaver, Zaaiklaver, Zeeuwsche Klaver, Zoegertje. 


HABITAT 

The Clover genus (Trifolium) numbers about 
three hundred species that are spread through- 
out the temperate and subtropical areas of the 
Northern Hemisphere, primarily in California 
and the Mediterranean, and also in Africa and 
South America. The Red Clover is the most 
common Clover species in Western Europe, in 
addition to which one also finds the White 
Clover or Dutch Clover (Trifolium repens L.), the 
Hare’s-Foot Clover (Trifolium arvense L.), the 
Lesser Trefoil (Trifolium dubium Sibth,, syn. Tri- 
folium minus Sm.) and the Hop Trefoil (Trifoli- 
um campestre Schreb.), among others. 


DESCRIPTION 

Clover is the common name for any of several 
related plants of the Legume family (Fabaceae). 
Clovers normally have three-lobed leaves, but 
occasional four-lobed specimens are found. The 
flowers, ranging in colour from white to red and 
purple, are arranged (one-rmany) in axillary con- 
gested racemes. Nine stamens form a tube; the 
tenth is free. The genus contains both annual 
and perennial species. 


The Red Clover is a perennial herb with decum- 
bent to erect, slightly hairy stems, arising from 
one root. The ternate leaves have long petioles 
(5-25 cm long); the entire, obovate or elliptic 
leaflets (1-5 cm long) are usually obtuse, green, 
often with a lighter coloured area in the centre. 
The fragrant, purplish pink-purple or some- 
times pale pink, white or cream, sessile flowers 
are arranged in dense, terminal, globose heads 
(up to 3.5 cm wide). The persistent corolla (up to 
2 cm long) is longer than the calyx. The fruit is a 


Fig. 35. Red Clover. 1 = flowering branch; 2= flower, 7 = fruit (pod); 4 = seed. 
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ped (up to 2.5 mm long), thickened at the apex. 
Pollination is carried out exclusively by bumble- 
bees. Height: 0.12-0.70 m. (Fig, 35; Pls. 41-42) 


THE CLOVER IN RITUALS, 
MYTHOLOGY AND WORSHIP 

The Celtic Druids are thought to have greatly 
revered Clover.’ It is said that St Patrick? (c. 385- 
461) explained the mystery of the Holy Trinity to 
Ethne and Fedein, the daughters of Loaghaire, 
king of Ireland, by using a ‘clover leaf or ‘sham- 
rock’ (Irish: seamrég).” Each year on St Patrick's 
Day (r7"" March}, the Irish wear ‘shamrocks’. 
There has been controversy about the true identi- 
ty of the shamrock for a long time. Several writers 
have suggested it was a species of Clover, either 
the White Clover’, the Lesser Yellow Trefoil, also 
known as the Lesser Trefoil or Small Hop Clover 
[Trifolium dubium Sibth., syn. Trifolium minus 
Sm., syn. Chrysaspis dubia (Sibth.) Desv.], the Red 
Clover (Trifolium pratense L.), the Black Medick 
(Medicago lupulina L.), the Wood-sorrel (Oxalis 
acetosella L.), or even the Watercress | Rorippa nas- 
turtium-aquaticum (L.) Hayek.]. They all have tri- 
foliate leaves. The Irish seammrdg means nothing 
more than ‘little clover’, which could be any of the 
abovementioned plants, but the one the Irish 
Guards wear in their caps at the St Patrick's Day 
parade is the Trefoil.” A survey done in 1893 
showed that the Lesser Yellow Trefoil was most 
popularly believed to be the ‘true’ shamrock, by 51 
% of the respondents. Another survey in 1988 
produced similar results, and this time 46.4 9% be- 
lieved it was the ‘true’ shamrock. It was closely fol- 
lowed by the White Clover (35.0 96) and, at a con- 
siderable remove, by the Black Medick (7.3 96), the 
Wood-sorrel (4.5 9%) and the Red Clover (4.0 %).? 

The Celts were not alone in considering the 
number ‘three’ to be a divine number; other peo- 
ples in former ages believed the same. Chris- 
tianity is replete with the holy number three: the 
Holy Trinity, the three sons of Adam and Noah, 
Abraham's sacrifice of three three-year-old ani- 
mals, the resurrections of Lazarus and of Christ 
after three days, etc. Further, in hagiography"” 
we find St Genoveva’ of Paris'” with two com- 
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panions, St Nicholas of Myra’? who is believed 
to have resuscitated three children, St Maternus* 
who holds three churches in his hand, etc." 

Formerly, a four-, five-, or even seven-leaf 
clover would often be placed between the pages 
of a prayer book, among the images of saints. 


THE CLOVER IN SYMBOLISM 
The original symbolism of the Clover is most 
likely connected to the plant's vitality. Clover 
was formerly planted on graves (as a symbol of 
new life after resurrection). It may therefore 
have been a symbol of farewell, often in combi- 
nation with Roses (love, see under: Rose; vol. [) 
and Violets (memory; see under: Violet)."” 

In Christianity, the Clover is the symbol of 
the Holy Trinity, together with other trifoliate 
plants such as Wood-sorrel species (Oxalis sp. 
L.), the Liverleaf (Hepatica nobilis Schreb., syn. 
Hepatica triloba Chaix, syn. Anemone hepatica L.) 
and the Bogbean (Menyanthes trifoliata L.)."° If 
the plant grows on a mountain, it represents the 
knowledge of ‘the divine’, attained through great 
effort, sacrifice or study.'? 

In the Middle Ages, Clover was the symbol of 
true, yearning love, both divine and worldly.*° 

It is no coincidence that clover leaf appears 
in the pack of playing cards (as clubs). It has as 
much of a symbolic meaning as the figures of 
the King, the Queen and the Jack. The symbolist 
Etienne Chevalier’, secretary and counsellor to 
the French king Charles VII (1403-1461), as well 
as being the treasurer of France in 1452, is be- 
lieved to have introduced the clover leaf into the 
game of cards, with which he meant to repre- 
sent the elder leaf from the blazon of Agnes 
Sorel”*, one of Charles VII's mistresses. Roland 
de Roncevaux’? (?-778) became the Jack of clubs, 
Sansouci (an insult) became the King of clubs, 
and La Tromperce (the cheat), alluding to Isabel 
of Bavaria’ *(1371-1435), consort of the French 
King Charles VI" (1380-1422), became the Queen 
of clubs.2° The White Clover is the symbol of 
promise.”’ 

The four-leaf clover is generally thought to 
be a symbol of luck, because one must be lucky 


in order to find one. The plant itself is believed 
to bring luck to the finder.” 


The Clover in art 

Depicted on a Roman grave is a figure repre- 
senting summer, with a clover leaf in its hand.*? 
In the ‘shamrock motif’, some authors see a 
derivation of the Celtic triskele*° motif: a figure 
composed of three branches, usually curved, ra- 
diating from a center, that appears in many vari- 
ations in Celtic omamentation.” 

In Christian art, the shapes inspired by the 
clover leaf symbolize the Holy Trinity.” In the 
Middle Ages, three-four time in music was ap- 
proached in the same manner. It was used in 
this way in Prometheus: Poem of Fire (1910), a 
symphony by the Russian composer Alexander 
Scriabin (1872-1915). Trifoliate forms that often 
symbolize the Holy Trinity also appear in archi- 
tecture, for example in the Gothic three-lobed 
arch.?? In Rijnsburg (the Netherlands) is a church 
with a floor plan in the shape of a clover leaf. An- 
other example is the Ethelstan cross (named af- 
ter King Ethelstan™), the arms of which end ina 
clover leaf.” 

The green Clover played a major role in me- 
diaeval lyrical love poetry.*° 


The Clover as an emblem 

A clover leaf held in the hands of a physician sym- 
bolizes medicine.” It became an attribute* of the 
Irish St Patrick, who killed a serpent with a clover 
leaf-shaped staff? The ‘shamrock’ is the national 
emblem of Ireland*® and as a symbol is equal in 
importance to the English rose and the Scottish 
thistle. It is worn by the Irish on 17" March, in 
memory of the arrival of St Patrick in Ireland on 
that day in the fourth century (see above). 

At one time, the clover leaf was an extremely 
popular signboard. Clover leaves could be found 
on plaques, awnings and signboards, not only in 
green but in all colours. In the Netherlands, for 
example, (translation) The Crowned Clover Leaf 
as well as (translation) The Three Clover Leaves 
were commonly found.” 
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The Clover in heraldry 
The clover leaf is frequently used as an emblem, 
especially the trifoliate clover leaf (the four-leaf 
is extremely rare). It indicates the possession of 
meadowlands*’, just as ears of Corn represent 
the possession of farmland, and acorns represent 
the possession of woodland.** 

Ireland uses the clover image (see above), to- 
gether with the bard's harp, as a figure on its 
coat of arms.*° 


The Clover in the language of flowers 

The various types of Clover are given different 
meanings in the language of flowers. The Red 
Clover signifies a plea (‘Remain faithful in my 
presence’, ‘Clover, my heart hungers for love like a 
horse for oats’), a pink Clover indicates injured 
pride (‘Do nat mock me’), the White Clover car- 
ries a promise (‘J shall remain faithful’), and a 
four-leaf clover opens a longing for mutual 
love (‘Be mine’).*" In Ireland, the Clover also 
means ‘light-heartedness’.*” 


THE CLOVER IN MAGIC 
AND POPULAR BELIEFS 

The Clover in farm superstition 

Farmers in the German-speaking regions of Eu- 
rope have (1930) a series of traditions in connec- 
tion with the sowing and cultivation of Clover. 
For example, no Clover should be sowed in an 
easterly wind. One must sow under a waning 
moon so that the seed will take root well; when 
sowed under the sign of Cancer, Clover will put 
down good roots and will not freeze in winter 
(German immigrants in Pennsylvania, USA). 
By sprinkling a bit of ash into your mouth on 
the last Friday of the month, you will receive 
much Clover (Upper Erz Mountains, Germany). 
The same applies if this is done on Good Friday 
(Erz Mountains). In order to become pure, on 
the first night of the month of May girls bathe in 
Clover wet with dew (Baden, Germany; the 
same practice has been found in France*’). fon 
the eve of 1“ May (Walpurgis Night*?) one takes 
home a handful of Clover from the four corners 
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of a stranger's field, their cattle will thrive (Al- 
tenberg, Germany). White Clovers in a field por- 
tend the impending death of a family member 
(Bavaria, 1913) or a heard of cattle (Franconia, 
1915) (see also under: Broad Bean, Pea).?” 


The Clover in prediction 

The Clover is sensitive to the weather: the leaves 
close during storms.” On the morning of St 
John the Baptist’s Day (24"" June}, French girls 
consult (1882) the herb in order to find out 
whether they will have a happy marriage. Dream- 
ing of Clover is mostly considered to be a posi- 
tive sign.” If one should dream of lying in a field 
of Clover, it means one will receive a financial 
profit} 


The four-leaf clover as a bringer of good fortune 

In German-speaking regions and amongst the 
southern Slavs, in Italy, France, Belgium, Ro- 
mania, Hungary, Great Britain™ and the USA, a 
four-leaf clover is seen as bringing luck. Until 
recently, many greeting cards still bore a four- 
leaf clover as a symbolic representation of pros- 
perity and good fortune; this tradition has not 
yet disappeared. The explanation for this belief 
can be found in the fact that it is comparatively 
unusual to find such a leaf and, furthermore, 
that it is shaped like a cross, a sign that is be- 
lieved to ward off all evil (see below). This cross 
shape may once have been a heathen defence, as 
could be deduced from Ancient decorations. In 
any event, this folk belief is extremely old. In 
Gospelles of Dystaues”® (1507) we read: ‘He that 
fyndeth the trayfle (trefoil) with foure lewes, and 
kepe it in reuerence knowe for also true as the gospell 
yt he shall be ryche all his life.’ In Der alten Weiber 
Philosophie (1571)'° we read the following: 
‘Welcher cin Kleeblatt mit vier Blettern findet, der 
sol das in wirden halten, sol sein Lebenlang gliick- 
selig und reich sein.’ (‘He who finds a four-leaf 
clover should preserve it as a valuable item because 
doing so will bring a long, happy and rich life.') The 
German poet Polyhistor Johannes Praetorius 
(1571-1621) mentions this folk belief in one of 
his Latin poems” and dismisses the practice as 
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an old wives’ tale. When a four-leaf clover that 
has been placed in a shoe decays, luck will 
come. The four-leaf clover especially brings luck 
in games, in the lottery (Bohemia, France, 
Switzerland and the USA) and in drawing lots 
(to find out whether one is required to fulfil 
one's military service). According to a sixteenth or 
seventeenth century German formula, bumble- 
beeswax and a four-leaf clover placed in a pouch 
made of moleskin would bring luck in games. Be- 
fore travelling, a four-leaf clover was placed in 
one’s shoe, because it was thought not only to pre- 
vent weary feet, but also to ensure a safe journey. 
A four-leaf clover sewn into one's clothes was 
thought to guard the wearer from danger on the 
road (Upper Palatinate, Germany).*° 

In Scotland, a particular power is attributed 
(1884) to the person who carries a four-leaf 
clover, as this makes it possible for him to tell 
who wishes to cast a spell on him. Finding a 
four-leaf clover brings luck to the finder; this 
was also the case for the double-leaf Ash (Fraxi- 
nus sp.) and the green-topped Wood Club-rush 
(Scirpus sp.), as the following English rhyme 
clearly teaches: 


‘With a four-leafed clover, a dowble-leafed 
ash and a green-tipped seave 

You may go before the queen's daughter 
without asking leave."?? 


One also frequently finds directions for picking 
the lucky four-leaf clover in the correct manner 
or for giving it the appropriate ‘preliminary 
treatment’. It is often said that the plant must be 
found by chance (1691), or between two wheel 
tracks (Erz Mountains, Germany), on the feast- 
day of St John the Baptist”® (2q‘" June) (in the Ty- 
rol and in France)" or of St Michael” (Germany), 
during the reading of the Hail Mary or at mid- 
night (Teplice, Bohemia). The four-leaf clover 
cannot be touched with the naked hand (West 
Bohemia), must be pulled off with the teeth (Bo- 
hemian Forest and Lower Brittany oa LPEAnes) or 
must be picked with a coat hanger. °4 Another 
variant comes from the French region of Berry: 


a Virgin must pick a four-leaf clover during the 
night before the summer solstice (21" June}. In 
the former”? French provinces of Saintonge and 
Aunis, the four-leaf clover was considered to be 
a bringer of luck, as long as it had been found on 
the eve of Midsummer Day.” 


There is also an ancient rule that says that a 
mass must be read over a four-leaf clover. This 
is why the plant would be placed under the altar 
cloth (antependium), without the priest’s knowl- 
edge. Praetorius” also described this practice: 
‘Im Pabsttur seind lauter Aberglauben als zum 
Exempel cin Kleeblatt mit vier Blattern, dariiber 
etliche Messen gehalten, soll gut sein fiir Hawen 
und Stechen.’ (‘In popery is pure superstition, for 
example in the four-leaf clover over which masses 
are read and which is said to be good against gashes 
and stabs.") In a 1679 court protocol from Eger 
one also reads: ‘/tem, wenn man cinen viereck- 
higten Klee findet, so solle man selben unter dafi Al- 
tartuch legen und drepy Messen dariiber lesen lassen 
und hernach unter der rechten Achslel tragen.’ 
(‘Idem, if one should find a four-leaf clover, he shall 
place it under an altar cloth, have three masses read 
over it, and then wear it under the right armpit.') 
People were thus convinced that if a four-leaf 
clover was placed under an altar cloth and then 
various masses were celebrated over that altar, it 
was a good omen for everyone. Only, at a certain 
point the priest would become confused and 
would no longer be able to continue reading the 
mass. In Friuli, Italy, a four-leaf clover that had 
had a mass performed over it nine times would 
be used in love charms.”® This practice was also 
noted in the Vosges (France) and in Wallonia 
(Belgium); in Albania, a four-leaf clover would 
be placed with the Eucharist in the ciborium. A 
four-leaf clover would sometimes be placed in 
the missal (see also under: Rituals, mythology 
and worship). 


The belief in the four-leaf clover as a bringer of 
luck was also popular in Flanders (Belgium); it 
was used to bring luck in games or when draw- 
ing lots (see below). In a book from Mechelen, 
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for example, is an incantation for luck in games. 
The first step is to pick a four-leaf clover, after 
which one makes the sign of the cross and re- 
cites the following spell (translation): ‘Four-leaf 
clover, | pick you in the name of the Father, the Son 
and the Holy Ghost and with the chaste purity of 
the Holy Mother of God, as well as that of St John 
the Evangelist, so that you shall serve in all kinds of 
games.’ Following this, five Lord's Prayers and 
five Hail Marys must be said. The ritual is con- 
cluded with three (corrupted) Greek words: 
Agios, Ischytos’” and Altranatos”’, which mean 
‘holy’, ‘strong’ and ‘immortal’.”* 

Formerly, young men in Belgium” and the 
Netherlands”* were required to participate in 
drawing lots” in order to find out whether they 
had to fulfil their military service. All kinds of 
magic devices were used in order to draw a 
lucky number, such as going on a pilgrimage, 
wearing a talisman, wearing the prayer of Em- 
peror’’ Charles V (1500-1558) around one’s 
right arm, a piece of the afterbirth that had 
been carefully saved by the mother since the 
boy's birth, a piece of the ‘caul' with which the 
child had been born (a membrane that remains 
over the head of a newborn baby), mole's feet, 
elder leaves or... a four-leaf clover.”” A 79-year- 
old woman from Lembeke (Belgium) attests to 
the fact that formerly, a cake in the shape of a 
four-leaf clover was given to children until they 
had done their First Communion. This was 
done in order to ensure the children’s fertility 
at a later age. Once they had received the bread 
of Christ (thus after their First Communion), 
the cake was no longer necessary.” On 22™ July 
1997, the Flemish daily De Gentenaar/Het 
Nieuwsblad reported that the French rider 
Richard Virenque had a four-leaf clover in his 
back pocket during the Tour de France, which 
he had received by mail on the morning of 21" 
July, sent by a 92-year-old fan in the hope that 
he would win the difficult mountain stage that 
day”? 


However, finding a four-leaf clover is not always 
lucky. He who finds four four-leaf clovers with- 
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in a short timespan will die early. In 1gi1, the 
following proverb was still quoted in Swabia: 


“Wer leicht findet vierblattelten Klee 
Der kriegt viel Ach und Weh.*° 


(‘He who easily finds a four-leaf clover, 
Will encounter much misfortune. ’| 


In Ireland as well, some people believed that a 
four-leaf clover could bring bad luck. As the 
Irish think that shamrock is a species of Clover, 
and that its three leaflets represent the Holy 
Trinity, it is should come as no surprise that at 
least some people feel uncomfortable about a 
four-leaved clover.” 


The four-leaf clover in love charms (Fig. 36) 

In Germany, southern Slavonia, northern Dal- 
matia, Bosnia, Greece, France, Britain’ and the 
USA, the four-leaf clover appeared very often in 
various instructions for love charms. For exam- 
ple, one would place a four-leaf clover in the 
shoe of the person one wanted to have (Land- 
shut, Germany). If a four-leaf clover was placed 
under your pillow, your beloved would appear in 
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a dream (West Bohemia).”! In the English coun- 
ty of Sussex, the first of the four leaflets repre- 
sented fame, the second wealth, the third a faith- 
ful lover, and the fourth vigorous good health.** 
Also in Belgium, it was once believed that a 
four-leaf clover would bring a girla husband.*5 
In the Tyrol (Austria), the two-leaf clover 
sometimes appears (1857) in love predictions. 
In England’’, such clover were used in order to 
find out the name of one's future spouse, as the 
following verse from Cambridge demonstrates: 


‘A clover, a clover of hwo, 

Put it on pour right shoe; 

The first young man (woman) pou meet, 
In field, street, or lane, 
You'll have him (her) 

or one of his (her) name.’*® 

The four-leaf clover as a protection 

In the Middle Ages, the three-leaf clover had the 
reputation of being able to take away witches’ 
powers, perhaps because the plant is the symbol 
of the Holy Trinity.” It was thought that people 
could see and drive off ghosts and spirits with 
Clovers. However, it was primarily the four-leaf 
clover that was considered to be particularly use- 
ful in resisting witches?”. Whoever carries one 
such leaflet with them (1932) cannot be be- 
witched, Together, a bezemstuiver®' and a four- 
leaf clover make an amulet against accidents.”* 
Placed under a churn, the four-leaf clover pro- 
tects against the bewitchment of butter and cat- 
tle.”? If a four-leafed clover was well hidden in 
the cattle stalls, the cows would flourish and 
their milk and butter would be protected from 
enchantment.?* In Germany, France’, among 
the Wends and the Lithuanians, the four-leaf 
clover protected one from blindness. Thus in 
1616 in Bavaria®’, Maximilian I (1573-1651) was 
required to threaten to ban those *... welche 
kreuter aufgraben oder andere gewisse sachen, son- 
derlich mit rauten und vierblettern klee verrichten'’, 
('... who dig up herbs or carry out certain other acts, 
especially with rue and four-leaf clover.’)?’ Clover 
was also used to keep away snakes. 


The four-leaf clover as an identifier of witches 
With the help of a four-leaf clover, one can see 
through all conjuring and witchcraft (see also 
under: Legends, sagas and fairytales).?” The four- 
leaf clover is also extremely useful for recogniz- 
ing witches. Thus one should carry a four-leaf 
clover to matins'"’, on New Year's Eve and on 
New Year's Day, in order to be able to recognize 
the witches during the consecration. They would, 
in any event, turn their backs to the altar, carry 
their milk pails on their heads, etc. (Magdeburg, 
1881; Upper Palatinate, 1912; the Tyrol, 1857; 
Alsace, 1856; Sankt-Gallen, Allgiu, Saxony, 
France and Denmark).""* With a four-leaf 
clover in one’s hand, one can see through all illu- 
sions (Northumberland, 1845; Inverness, 1860; 
the west of England, 1865; the west of Scotland, 
1879; Ireland, 1936)."" 

Four-leaved clovers also gave one the ability to 
see otherwise invisible fairies and counteract 
powers of enchantment. The Denham Tracts told 
of a girl in Northumberland (England), who saw 
fairies dancing in a field when she was going 
home from milking. She did not normally have 
second-sight. When the head pad, or weice, was 
examined, on which she carried her bucket of 
milk, it was found to be stuffed with prass — and 
included a four-leafed clover!'"4 The following 
story was familiar throughout Europe, from 
Scandinavia to Romania, and has been traced 
back as far as the thirteenth century. Fifty-seven 
versions have been recorded in Ireland alone. 
‘There was a great fair held in Dingle one day long 
ago... there was a showman there, and the trick that 
he had was a cock walking down the street ahead of 
him, drawing a big, heavy beam tied to his leg. At 
least all the people thought that it was a beam, and 
everyone was running after him... the crowd was 
getting bigger all the time... 

There came up the street a small old man carrp- 
ing a load of rushes on his back. He wondered what 
all the people were looking at. All that he could see 
was a wisp of straw being dragged along by a cock. 
He thought that everyone had gone mad, and he 
asked them why they were following the cock like 
that. Some of them answered him, ‘don’t you see the 
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preat wonder? they said. ‘That great beam of wood 
being dragged after him by the cock... 

‘All then he's pulling is a wisp of straw,’ replied 
the old man. 

The showman overheard him saying this. Over 
to him he went, and he asked him how much he 
wanted for the load of rushes... The old man named 
@ figure ... the showman gave it to him. He would 
have given him twice as much. A soon as the show- 
man took the load of rushes off the old man's back, 
the man followed after the crowd, but all that he 
could see was the cock pulling a heavy beam tied to 
his leg. He followed him all over Dingle. What hap- 
pened was that the old man had a four-leaved 
shamrock, unknown to himself, tied up in the load 
of rushes. That's what made what he saw different 
from what the people saw, and that's why the show- 
man paid him three times of the value for the rush- 
1105, 

Irish tradition has it that four-leaf clover can 
be found only where a mare gives birth to her 
first foal.'°° 
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Multiple-leaf clovers other than the four-leaf clover 
Sometimes there are not three, but indeed four, 
even five, six or more leaflets on one leafstalk.'”” 
Opinions are divided about the five-leaf clover: 
sometimes it is seen as being a bringer of luck 
[Swabia, Austria, Pennsylvania (USA) and also in 
France'”}, but usually the opposite’? is believed 
(Braunschweig, West Bohemia, Denmark, Italy 
and Pennsylvania, USA”). Finding a five-leaf 
clover sometimes is seen as an invitation to be- 
come a godfather, and a six-leaf clover to a wed- 
ding (Erz Mountains, Germany).' A seven-leaf 
clover means death (Bohemia, Pennsylvania and 
also in the Département de la Gironde, France).'* 


The four-leaf clover in magical healing 

To remedy four-day fever, one should eat one 
leaflet from a four-leaf clover per day for four 
days (Germany'?, France’). An old German 
book of medicine states: ‘Vor des fieber oder 
Kaldes Nim vireckenden Klee drei auf cin mahl in 
einer suppe oder wein. Wan es dich frieret, drey 
mahl muji es geschehen.’ (‘For fever and cold, take 
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three four-leaf clover at once in soup or wine. If you 
are cold, this must be repeated three times.’) If one 
should come across a four-leaf clover on the 
Feast of the Ascension or on Corpus Christi,’ a 
gentle death and eternal life are guaranteed," 


THE CLOVER IN LEGENDS, 
SAGAS AND FAIRYTALES 

Many European legends and stories speak of the 
clairvoyance that a four-leaf clover can bring 
about (see also above). A good example of this 
can be found in the Zauberer und dem Hahne- 
balken (The Wizard and the Collar Beam). The 
story usually goes as follows: a wizard displays a 
cock that is carrying a heavy beam in its beak. 
All the spectators are of course utterly amazed. 
At that moment, a maiden enters with a basket 
full of Clover, amongst which there is a four-leaf 
clover. This breaks the spell: the girl notices that 
the cock is only carrying a piece of straw in its 
beak, and tells this to the onlookers. In order to 
have his revenge on the maiden, the wizard be- 
witches her senses, making her think that she is 
bathing in water; she therefore lifts her skirt up 
high, at which the spectators ridicule her"? 
[Mecklenburg and Siebenbiirgen (now Hungary), 
1457; Hildesheim, 1860; Pomerania, 1886, and 
Lorraine, France'"*). In the oldest versions, how- 
ever, the four-leaf clover is often not named. The 
motif of the ‘blinding’ is very old and most likely 
dates back to ancient Indian representations. 
This motif is also found in the legend of Till Eu- 
lenspiegel’'? (1515) and in many other stories. "~ 


An English fairytale goes as follows. One sum- 
mer day, a maid goes later than usual to milk the 
cows; by the time she has milked the last (and 
bewitched) cow, Daisy, the stars have already ap- 
peared in the sky. Her pail is so full that she has 
difficulty setting it on her head. In order to ease 
her burden, she makes a cushion of some herbs 
and Clover. As soon as the Clover touches her 
head, she sees the thousands of little men crowd- 
ing around the cow and drinking her milk, 
which is flowing out of her teats like rain. The 
men use Hower cups or drink directly from the 
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udder. When the maid tells this to her mistress, 
her mistress exclaims that she probably had a 
four-leaf clover on her head, and this turns out 
to be the case indeed.'™ 


A devil story recorded in Limburg (Belgium) 
tells of a woman who came from the field with a 
large bunch of Clover on her head. On her way 
to the barn, she suddenly saw a large black 
hound that was being chased by the chaplain. 
Out of fear, she dropped the bunch of Clover 
and then could only see the chaplain. When she 
picked the bunch up, she saw the black hound 
once again: tucked between the Clovers was a 
four-leaf clover that made it possible for her to 
see evil spirits.'** 


According to a widespread, christianized folk 
tale, bees must avoid Red Clover, because they 
once gathered honey from these plants on a 
Sunday. According to another version, God made 
a proposition to the bees that they either stop 
work on Sunday or avoid Clover; the bees chose 
the last option (Mecklenburg: West Prussia; 
Pomerania, 1856; Austrian Silesia, 1867; 
Swabia; Sankt-Gallen, Switzerland).'*? Scientifi- 
cally, the legend is supported by the fact that 
honeybees do not visit Red Clover, because their 
nectar is hidden deep within them and the bees’ 
short probosces cannot reach it, however, it can 
be reached by bumblebees’ long probosces.'“4 


THE CLOVER 

IN HERBALISM AND MEDICINE 
In a formula carved into the temple of Aescu- 
lapius on the Greek island of Kos, Clovers’”’ are 
mentioned alongside other plants such as Fen- 
nel, Anise, Thyme, etc. This was considered to 
be an excellent remedy for poisonous animal 
bites. According to tradition, the Syrian king'*° 
Antiochus III (241-187 BC), called the Great, is 
said to have used such a mixture against poi- 
sonous animal bites, except viper-bites.'?” Pliny 
the Elder (77 AD) speaks at length about the an- 
tidotal effect of Clover, He reports that drinking 
twenty clover seeds in wine or in a mixture of 


vinegar and water would neutralize the venom 
of snakes and scorpions. A decoction of clover 
leaves would have the same effect. One would 
never find a snake in a field of Clover. The Ro- 
man encyclopaedist further writes that, accord- 
ing to an authority at the time, twenty-five seeds 
of minyanthes-clover would serve as the antidote 
to all poisons, But Pliny has more faith in the 
poet Sophocles and the doctor Simos, who say 
that Clover’ is poisonous, because if one should 
rub the body with the juice of the boiled or 
crushed plant, the same symptoms would ap- 
pear as with a snake-bite. Pliny suggests that it is 
perhaps a question of one poison counteracting 
the other.'*? Clover soaked in wine was a remedy 
against stones in the bladder.'*” Clover roots in 
wine were prescribed for oedema.” 

All kinds of Clover species appear in the Re- 
naissance herbals. This is true in the Crupdt- 
boeck by the Flemish herbalist Rembert Dodoens 
(Dodonaeus)."" In The Complete Herbal and En- 
plish Physician Enlarged (1653) by the English 
herbalist Nicholas Culpeper, one reads the fol- 
lowing about the Meadow Trefoil: ‘Mercury hath 
dominion over the common sort. Dodoneus saith, 
The leaves and flowers are good to ease the griping 
pains of the gout, the herb being boiled and used in 
a clyster, Ifthe herb be made into a poultice, and ap- 
plied to inflammations, it will ease them. The juice 
dropped in the eyes, is a familiar medicine, with 
many country people, to take away the pin and web 
(as they call it) in the eyes; it also allays the heat 
and blood shooting of them. Country people do also 
in many places drink the juice thereof against the 
biting of an adder; and having boiled the herb in 
water, they first wash the place with the decoction, 
and then lay some of the herb also to the hurt place. 
The herb also boiled in swine’s grease, and so made 
into an ointment, is good to apply to the biting of 
any venomous creature. The herb also bruised and 
heated between tiles, and applied hot to the share, 
causes them to make water who had it stopt before. 
It is held likewise to be good for wounds, and to take 
away seed, The decoction of the herb and flowers, 
with the seed and root, taken for some time, helps 
women that are troubled with the whites. The seed 
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and flowers boiled in water, and afterwards made 
into a poultice with some oil, and applied, helps 
hard swellings and imposthumes."”? 

The flowers of the Red Clover are still used in 
folk medicine as a calming agent in the treat- 
ment of cough, bronchitis and whooping cough. 
The herb, the flowers and the seeds are used to 
expel mucus and water in the treatment of gout, 
and externally for inflammations, burns, ulcera- 
tions and skin disorders (such as eczema and 
psoriasis “*). Formerly, the Red Clover was occa- 
sionally used in the herbal treatment of cancer, 
but no scientific argument exists for this prac- 
tice." The flowers of the White Clover are still 
used in folk medicine for gout and rheumatism; 
the Hare’s-Foot Clover is used for stomach, 
spleen and bladder complaints, diarrhoea and 
leukorrhoea.'*” 

Clover is hardly used in modern herbal 
medicine. A decoction of the Hare's-Foot Clover 
is occasionally used against diarrhoea (includ- 
ing summer diarrhoea in children and adults).'* 


THE CLOVER IN INDUSTRY, 

AGRICULTURE AND CRAFTS 
Clover's value as a feed plant was already known 
in Antiquity.” Formerly, Red Clover'4” was often 
grown as a main crop in Belgium and the Nether- 
lands: the plant was used as fresh fodder for 
carthorses. With the disappearance of carthors- 
es, the cultivation of Clover disappeared as well, 
These days, Red Clover and White Clover are 
still primarily cultivated as fresh fodder and 
green fertilizer after a main crop. The Red Clover 
is still used in pasture-land (approximately 2-3 % 
of plants), especially in combination with Italian 
Rye-grass (Lolium multiflorum Lamk.).’*' A yellow 
dye can be extracted from the flowers." 


THE CLOVER IN THE HOME, 
GARDEN AND KITCHEN 
In Antiquity, three types of Clover were used to 
make headbands and garlands. ** The seed of a 
small-leafed species of Clover was used in An- 
tiquity in a beauty cream that was thought to 
preserve the beauty of the female face."** The 
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flowers of the Red Clover look attractive and are 
therefore useful for decorating dishes; the so- 
called ‘Red Top Clover’ in particular is common- 
ly found in gourmet restaurants. The flowers of 
the Red Clover are additionally used in all sorts 
of preparations: sauces, tea, sweet-and-sour, sum- 
mer salad, butter, vinegar and so on. Young 
leaves, picked before the flower blossoms, can 
be used in sauces, salads and soups, or prepared 
like spinach.'** 

A sixteenth-century source reports that the 
Irish ate Red Clovers. The Flemish herbalist Lo- 
belius also knew of this practice, as he describes 
it in his 1581 herbal."*° The Dutch scholar Os- 
kamp'*’ also writes that the Irish ate Red Clover 
and called it chambroch. For lack of grain, the Lap- 
landers make bread from the flowers.'** 

White Clovers and Red Clovers were sucked 
by Edinburgh (Scotland) children in the 1920's 
and 1930's, hence there name ‘Milkies', ‘Soukie 
Clover’, ‘Sookies’, ‘Suckies’, ‘Sucklers’, “Suck- 
ling"*?. This practice also seems to have existed 
on the European continent, as is evidenced by the 
German common names Sugeln and Sijers and 
the Dutch Melkbloem, Suikerbloem and Zoegertje.'°° 


Dip You Know? 
There exist many expressions and sayings relat- 
ed to Clover. In Limburg (Belgiurn), when one 
makes a confession, people say that one (trans- 
lation): ‘Sells his clover seed’; if someone's busi- 
ness is being threatened, someone is (transla- 
tion): ‘Sitting in their clover’; ‘To be back on your 
clover’ (translation) means that one is back on 
one's feet. Because Clover can be cultivated in 
the same field for a long time, the following ex- 
pression came into existence: ’... als de klaver uit 
het veld is’ ('... when the Clover is gone from the 
field’), which means ‘never’. Folk meteorology 
also has its clover rhymes, among others the 
Flemish ‘Geeft Lichtmis klaverblad, Pasen dekt 


met sneeuw het pad.’ (‘If Candlemas clover leaf 


hath, at Easter snow will cover the path.')'*' Clover 
is associated with luck in numerous contexts: on 
birthday cards, raffle tickets, charm bracelets 
and jewellery. It is possible that the Christian 
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linkage of the Holy Trinity to the trefoil leaf was 
one of the reasons for the spread of this symbol 
of good luck." In English, there is also the ex- 
pression ‘to be in clover’ (to be in heaven, to be 
comfortably off), and ‘to live in clover’ (to live 
prosperously).’%? 


Some plants that have nothing to do with Clover 
are sometimes mistaken by laypeople for a true 
‘four-leaf clover’ and are therefore grown and 
sold as ‘lucky clover’: among others, four-leaved 
Wood-sorrel species such as the Four-leaved 
Pink-sorrel (Oxalis tetraphylla Cav., syn. Oxalis 
deppei Lodd. ex Sweet) and the Water Clover or 
Water Shamrock (Marsilea quadrifolia’™* L.), an 
aquatic fern. 


As mentioned in Baker, M. (1996): p. 43. 

The genus name Trifolium refers to the number of 
leaves on one stalk: tn means three, and folium 
means leaf. The species name pratense refers to 
where the plant grows: a meadow or held. 

The Red Clover arrived in the Netherlands 
around 1550, during the Spanish occupation. 
Due to this, the plant has many and varied com- 
mon names: Speansche Klaver (Spanish Clover) 
and Brabantse Klaver (Brabantine Clover), and in 
Belgian Brabant also Dwitse Klaver (German 
Clover). It is remarkable that in France one 
speaks of Grande Rouge de Hollande (Great Red 
from Holland) and Tréfle d'Hollande (Clover from 
Holland), and in Germany of Niederldndischer 
Klee and Holldndischer Klee (Dutch Clover), 
Turkischer Klee (Turkish Clover) and Spanischer 
Klee (Spanish Clover) (Van Wersch, P., 1979. pp. 
114-116). The English ‘Dutch Clover’ refers to the 
White Clover. 

Mohr, G. (1972): p. 160; Biedermann, H. (1992): 
p. 192. 

Born in Wales, patron saint and national apostle 
of Ireland. 

Ingram, |. (s.d.): pp. 235-236; De Gubernatis, A. 
(1882); pp. 360-362; Oomen, A, (1885): pp. 181- 
182; Baker, M. (1995): p. 142. 

Vickery, R. (1997): pp. 394-395. 

Baker, M4. (1996): p. 142. 

Nelson, E. (1991): p. 153: Vickery, R. (1997): pp. 
217-218; see both books for more historical data. 
= description of the lives of the saints, 

Also Geneviéve. 

&. 420-502, 

2c. 346. Celebrated popular saint who Is believed 
to have been the Bishop of Myra in the first half 
of the fourth century and to have attended the 
Council of Nicaea (325) (Anonymous, 1989b). 
?-first half of the fourth century. 

Valgaerts, E.& L. Machiels (1992): p. 256. 

Van Wersch, P. (1979): p. 119. 

Biedermann, H. (1992): p. 192. 

Oomen, A. (1835): pp. 181-182: Vlaanderen, A. 
(1946): pp. 56-57; Forstner, D. (1961): p. 274; 
Mohr, G. (1972): p. 160; Van Wersch, P. (1979): p. 
119; Curmps, L. (1981): p. 318; Biedermann, H. 
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(1992): p. 192. 

Cirlot, |. (1985): pp. 50-51. 

Van Werseh, P. (1979): p. 119. 

Depicted in the right-hand panel of the Melun 
Diptych (c. 1450), which he himself commis- 
sioned (can be viewed in the Gemaldegalerie, 
Berlin, Germany) 
(www.tigtail.org/TWM/M_View/*1/d.Late%20 
Gothic/fouquet/fouquet.html). 

Several culinary creations were named for her: 
Agnes Sorel soup garnish, Agnes Sorel Tim- 
bales... 

{woew. foodreference.com/htrnl /fagnessorel html). 
French name for Roncesvalles, a Spanish village 
inthe Pyrenees. Roland died in Roncevaux in 778. 
Daughter of the Duke of Bavaria, 

Charles the Mad or Charles the Well-Beloved. 
Oomen, A. (1885): pp. 181-182. 

Ingram, J. (5.4.): pp. 235-236. 

Viaanderen, A. (1946): pp. 96-57; Biedermann, H. 
(1992): p. 192. 

De Gubernatis, A. (1882): pp. 360-362. 

The triskele, sometimes written trskelion, trigudétre 
in French, is a tripartite symbol that was used in 
part as a decorative motif in ancient Celtic art. 
Nowadays, it consists of three legs united at the 
thigh. It was the symbol of Trinacria (now Sicily, 
thus named for its triangular shape) in the An- 
tique world, and was resurrected by Joachim Mu- 
rat (1767-1815) when he became King of Naples 
in 1808 and gave the kingdom new arms. The de- 
scendants still use those arms. Usually a human 
face is placed at the conjunction of the thighs. 
The symbol also appears in the arms of the Isle of 
Man, with the difference that, while both symbols 
consist of three bent legs, conjoined at the 
thighs, that of Man is in armour, spurred and gar- 
nished or, while the Sicilian legs are naked, and 
(in some versions) conjoined with a human face. 
The symbol also appears in the seal of the USA 
Department of Transportation 

(www. heraldica.org/topics/triskele htm). 
Valgaerts, E. & L. Machiels (1992): p. 256. 
Chevalier, |. & A. Gheerbrant (1974b): p. 320. 
Oomen, A. (1885): pp. 180-181; Cirlot, J. (1985): 
PP. §0-§1. 
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Also Aetelstan or Athelstan. He was the first 
West-Sazon king to rule over all of England, fram 
925 to 930 (Anonymous, 1989b). 

Van Wersch, P. (1979): p. 120. 

Biedermann, H. (1992): p. 192. 

Oomen, A. (1885): pp. 181-182. 

Some interpret St Patrick's attribute as a staff, a 
so-called clover leaf cross, which was mistakenly 
seen as a Clover. The clover leaf cross is a sym- 
bolic connection between Christ's cross and the 
Sign of the Holy Trinity (Mohr, G., 1972, p. 160). 
Biedermann, H. (1992): p. 192. 

Mohr, G. (1972): p. 160; Ferguson, G. (1973): p. 
29; Biedermann, H. (1992): p. 192. 

Valgaerts, E. & L. Machiels (1992): p. 256. 

Van Lennep, |. & J. Ter Gouw (1868): pp. 386-387. 
Van Wersch, P. (1979): p. 115. 

Anonymous (1970-1975). 

Forstner, D. (1961): p. 27.4. 

Conway, D. (1974): p. 90; Van Wersch, P. (1979): 
p. 119. 

Ingram, }. (s.2.): p. 761; Powell, C. (1977): p. 154. 
Rolland, E. (1896-1973): vol. 4, p. 149. 

Wuttke, as mentioned in Teirlinck, |. (1990): p. 
301. In Britain: the Eve of Beltane. 

VDVY (1931-1932): vol. IV, pp. 1,456-1,.457. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD) described this phe- 
nomenon in his Naturalis historia, book XVIII, 
chap. LXXXIx. 

De Gubernatis, A. (1882): pp. 360-362. 

Van Wersch, P. (1979): p. 117. 

For more info, also contemporary belief, see 
Vickery, R. (1997): pp. 71-76. 

Gospelles of Dystaues, part 2, vol. XV, as men- 
tioned in Vickery, R. (1997): p. 71. 

Der alten Weiber Philosophey. In: Festschr. d. germ. 
Vereins in Breslau, 1902, p. 60, 

Praetorius, J. (1654): Phil, pp. 45-62: "Refutatae 
superstitiones aniles de tetraphyllo seu Cytiso quadn- 
foliaceo hoc est, Klee Bladlein mit fier Spitzen." (‘Dis- 
miss the superstition about the four-leaf or the four: 
leafed Cytisws; this is the four-leaf clover.") 

VDVV (1931-1932): vol. IV, pp. 1.448-1,449. For 
more info, see De Gubernatis, A. (1822): pp. 360- 
362; Hovorka von, D. & U. Kronfeld (1908): pp. 
235-236 and De Wit, H. (1963): p. 317. 
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Thiselton-Dyer, T, (1884): p. 12; Baker, M. (1996): 
P..43. 

Curmps, L. (198): p. 978. 

Frazer, J. (1951): part 7, vol. 2, pp. 62-63. 
Feast-days on 8” May (apparition on Monte 
Gargano, Italy) and 29" September (Feast of the 
Dedication in Rome). It is unclear which feast- 
day is being referred to here. 

Sébillot, P. (1906): vol. 3, p. 480. 

VDVY (1931-1932): vol. IV, pp. 1,.4.49-1,450. 

From before the French Revolution (1789). 

Frazer, }. (1951): part 7, vol. 2, pp. 62-63. 
Praetorius: Phil., p. 58. 

YDVV (1931-1932): vol. IV, pp. 1.4.49-1,450. 
Rolland, E. (1896-1913): vol. 4, p. 147. 

Derived (?) fromm ischuros, meaning: strong, pow- 
erful, mighty (Dekuyper, A., 2003, personal com- 
munication). 

Derived (?} from athanates, meaning: immortal 
(Dekuyper, A., 2003, personal communication). 
Van Wersch, P. (1979): p. 118. 

The system of drawing lots was done away with 
here in 1909. 

The system of drawing lots was done away with 
here in 1938 
(www.zeeuwsarchief_nl/zoeken/zoekwijzers/ 
zw8.htm). 

The system of drawing lots was an Italian inven- 
tion, which was first used by the Medicis in 1570 
(wvew. geocities.com abli832/Soldatenleven.html). 
Holy Roman emperor (1519-58) and, as Charles |, 
king of Spain (1516-1556). 

Van Dyck, A. (1970): De Loting. In: Oostelaamse 
Zanten § (4), PP. 70-73- 

Tack, M. (1998): personal communication to Cor- 
ry De Wispelaere (survey done as part of the Folk- 
lore course, Ghent University). 

De Gentengar/ Het Niewwsbiad, 22” july 1997, PB. 23. 
VDVY¥ (1991-1932): vol. IV, p. 1,456. 

Vickery, R. (1997): p. 75. 

Baker, M. (1996): p. 44. 

VDVY (1931-1932): vol. IV, pp. 1.4.49-1.450. 

Baker, M. (1996): p. qa. 

Reinsberg-Diringsfeld, ©., Baron de (1861): p. 423. 
VDVV (1991-1992): wol. I'v, p. 1,456. 

Opie, |. &M. Tater (1989): p. 89. 
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Thiselton-Dyer, T. (1884): p. 17; Van Wersch, P. 
(1979): p. 119; Cumps, L. (1981): p. 378. 
Thiselton-Dyer, T. (1884): p. 69. 

The four-leaf clover is used against sorcery 
amongst the Wends and Sorbs (a Slavic people 
now living in eastern Germany and in Poland}, in 
France and in the USA (Sébillot, P., 1906, vol. 3, 
p. 484; Rolland, E., 1896-1973, vol. 4, p. 146 ff; 
WDVY, 1931-1932, vol. IV, pp. 1,449-1,450). 

A coin from the Republic of the United Nether- 
lands. 

Van Wersch, P. (1979): p. 117. 

VDVV (1931-1932): vol. IV, pp. 1.4.49-1,490. 

Baker, M. (1996): p. 44. 

De Gubernatis, A. (1882): p. 261; Sébillot, P. 
(1906): vol. 3, p. 485; Rolland, E. (1896-1973): vol. 
4, P. 148. 

Became Elector of Bavaria in 1623 

(waew. home.t-online.de/home/ 

tobias.josef.ries (wappen.htm). 

VDVV (1991-1932): vol. IV, pp. 1,452-1,553- 

Baker, M. (1996): p. 43. 

Teirlinck, |. (19390): pp. 311-312; Van Wersch, P. 
(1979): p. 117. 

= a Catholic daily breviary prayer, 

Sébillot, P. (1906): vol. 3, p. 513; Rolland, E. (1896- 
1913): vol. 4, p. 148. 

VDVV (1991-1992): vol. IV, pp. 1,.452-1,543. 

Opie, |. & M. Tatem (1989): pp. 88-89; Vickery, R. 
(1997): PB. 74. 

Baker, M. (1996): p. 43. 

Tale recorded at Dunquin in1936. Source: O'Sull- 
van (1966): Folk tales of Ireland, p. 225, as men- 
tioned in Vickery, R. (1997): p. 74. 

Vickery, R. (1997): p. 74- 

De Wit, H. (1963): p. 317. 

Rolland, E. (1896-1913): vol. 4, p. 417- 

Cumps, L. (1981): p. 318. 

Hovorka von, D. & U. Kronfeld (1908): pp. 235- 
236. 

VDVY¥ (1931-1992): vol. I'V, p. 1.456. 

Sébillot, P. (1906): vol. 3, p. 4&4. 

Der alten Weiben Philosophey (1571). In: Festschr. 
d, germ, Vereins in Breslau, 1902, p. 83. 

Evangile des Quenowille (15th century), as men- 
tioned in Sébillot, P. (1906): vol. 3, p. 502. 
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In the Latin rites, the celebration of the Eucharist 
as sacrament of the presence of Christ in the gifts 
of bread and wine, This feast-day, which originat- 
ed in the Middle Ages, falls on the Thursday after 
Trinity Sunday or on the following Sunday. 

VDVV (1937-1932): vol. IV, pp. 1,.455-1,556. 

This and many other stories can be found in, 
among other things, Zand, F. (1893): Over de kracht 
von het vierbladig klaverblad of de ‘klaveren wier. In: 
Ons Volksieven 5, pp. 86-82, and in Teirlinck, |. 
(1930): pp. 911-912. 

Rolland, E. (1896-1913): vol. 4, p. 147. 

Till Eulenspiegel, the popular hero whose name 
in English is sometimes Tyll Owlglass, is the tra- 
ditional rascally fellow who appears in German 
folklore, and certainly dates from the is century 
(www.erefer.com /entry/35797.4). 

VDVV (1931-1992): vol. IV, pp. 1.452-1,553- 

De Gubernatis, A. (1882): pp. 360-362. 

Van Wersch, P. (1979): p. 118. 

VDVV (1931-1932): vol. IV, pp. 1,456-1,457. 

Hegi: fll. Flora von Mitteleuropa, vol. 4, pp. 1,335 
if, a3 mentioned in VDVV (1931-1932): vol. IV, p- 
1,458. 

In Pliny, one should often read Strawberry Clover 
(Tnfoliumn fropiferum L.) when he speaks of Clover 
(comment in the English publication of Pliny’s 
work, book Vil, p. 546). 

Ruled Syria from 224 to 187. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis histona, book 
XX, chap. C. 

It is unclear which species of Clover is meant 
here. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
XXI, chap. DOSXVIIL, 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
XXVI, chap. LIV, 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
XVI, chap. LCI. 

Dodoens, R. (1554). 

Nicholas, N. (1653): pp. 261-262. 

Daems, W. (5.d.): p. 179. 

Van Wersch, P. (1979): p. 176. 

Daems, W. (5.¢.): p. 179; Van Wersch, P. (1979): p. 
116; Mabey, R. (1993): p. o; Van Hellemant, |. 
(1993): p. 610. 
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Van Hellernont, |. (1993): p. 611. 

Van Hellemont, |. (1993): pp 609-610. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Noturalis historia, book 
XVIII, chap, LXV, 

To alesser extent, also the White Clover. 
Anonymous (1970-1975); Anonymous (1989b), 
Uphof, |. (1968): p. 526. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
21, chap. XX. In particular, the mninypanthes type 
or asphaltion, the oxytriphylion type and the ma- 
rathum, hippomarathum or myophonum type. 
Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
XX, chap. DOOCVIIL. 

De Cleene, M. & G. De Brabandere (1991): pp. 15, 
18-19 and 136-140. 

De Lobel, M. (1581): part o, pp. 34-35. 

Oskamp, C. (publication between 1795 and 1800), 
as mentioned in Daems, W. (5.¢.): pp. 179-180. 
Daerns, W. (3.¢.): pp. 179-180. 

Van Wijk, G. (1970): pp. 1,951-1,952; Vickery, R. 
(1997): P. 395. 

Van Wijk, G. (1910): pp. 1,3951-1,352. 

Van Wersch, P. (1979): pp. 114-120. 

Baker, M. (1996): pp. 43-44. 

Roget's International Thesaurus, 1922, and Roget's 
I: The New Thesaurus, Third Edition, 1995, a5 
stated on: www. bartleby.com, 

The only European species of the genus. Grows 
in water and on tidal land. 
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‘Bring Cornflag, Tulip and Adonis flower, 

Fair Oxeye, Goldylocks and Columbine.’ 
From The Shepheardes Calendar, Edmund Spenser 
(1552-1599) 


Latin; Aquilegia vulgaris L. 


English: Columbine; Blue Bells, Boots and Shoes, 
Capon's Feather, Capon's Tail, Cock's Foot, 
Culverkeys, Culverwort, Dove's Foot, Granny's 
Nightcap, Hawk’s Feet, Hen and Chickens, La- 
dy’s Shoes, Snapdragon, Sowdwort, Two Faces 
Under A Hat. 

French: Ancolie Commune; Acoléte, Aiglante, 
Aiglantine, Clochette, Colombine, Cornette, 
Culotte, Dame Honteuse, Galantine, Gant de 
Bergére, Gant de Notre-Dame, Gonneau, Herbe 
de Lion, Manteau Royal. 

German: Akelei; Grosse Akelei, Frauenschuh, 
Jovisblume(n), Gotteshut, Klockenblom, Marien- 
handschuh, Pantéffelchen, Schweizerhose, Tyr- 
iackskraut, Unser(er) lieben Frauen Hand- 
schuch, Wilde Glockenblume. 

Dutch: Akelei; Klokjesbloem, Kuipkens, Onke- 
lei, Onze-Lieve-Vrouwenschoen, Pantoffelbloem, 
Papenschoen, Schelle(bloem), Roosje-Zonder- 
Dooren. 


HABITAT 
The Common Columbine is found in southern 
and central Europe and in the temperate regions 
of Asia. The plant is also cultivated in Europe as 
an ornamental plant. 


DESCRIPTION 
The Common Columbine is a herbaceous pe- 
rennial with a branched stem (to 1 m), usually 
with several well developed flowers, and leaves 
which are dark and bluish green on the upper 
surfaces, and greyish, pubescent on the lower 
side. The lowest leaves are on long foot-stalks 
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and are large, having a terminal group of three 
leaflets, below them on each side another group 
of three leaflets. The highest leaves are much 
smaller, without stalks and merely three-lobed. 
The usually blue (sometimes white or pink to 
purple) flowers are borne in cymes on a flower 
stem with five sepals and five petals terminated 
in an incurved, hornlike spur’ (15-22 mm). The 
flowers have a pleasant smell. Height: up to 0.6 
m. (Fig, 37; Pls. 43-44) 


THE COLUMBINE IN RITUALS, 
MYTHOLOGY AND WORSHIP 
The Columbine was highly esteemed by Ger- 
manic peoples and was dedicated to the poddess 
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Frigg 


THE COLUMBINE IN SYMBOLISM 

The Columbine symbolizes humility and love.* 
This plant also became a Christian symbol 
for relief from desire: ‘Where God's light makes 
man's heart glow, there is no room for worldly love 
and desires."? The flower's shape somewhat re- 
sembles a dove, which is why the plant was used 
as asymbol for the Holy Spirit. Seven flowers on 
a single stalk symbolize the seven gifts of the 
Spirit, as mentioned in the prophecy of Isaiah 
(Isa. 11: 2): ‘And the spirit of the Lord shall rest up- 
on. him, the spirit of wisdom and understanding, the 
spirit of counsel and might, the spirit of knowledge 
and of the fear of the Lord..."° 


The Columbine in art 

This plant appears in Christian iconography in 
depictions of the birth of Christ [among others 
in the work of the Flemish painter Hugo van der 
Goes’ (c. 1440/1445-1482)| and represents Mary 
as the Mother of God. To Dutch painters in the 
Middle Ages, the Columbine was the symbol of 
humility.” This is why in mediaeval panel paint- 
ings, the Columbine is often an attribute of the 
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Holy Virgin.'” There are references to the flower 
of the Columbine in Shakespeare's Hamlet 
(1600-1601), and in one of Ben Jonson's (1572- 
1637) poems, 


‘Bring cornflag, tulip and Adonis lower, 
Fair Oxeye, golkdylocks and columbine."" 


The Columbine is also a figurative name (acoleij- 
en) for Rederijkerskamers', mediaeval Dutch dra- 
matic societies." 


The Columbine in heraldry 

The Columbine is used in the shield of the 
Dutch Vechters family.'* It is used for one of the 
badges of the House of Lancaster and of the 
Derby family too." 


The Columbine in the language of flowers 

In the language of flowers, the Columbine refers 
to foolishness, perhaps due to the flower’s 
shape, which somewhat resembles a fool's cap." 


THE COLUMBINE IN MAGIC 

AND POPULAR BELIEFS 
The Columbine in magical healing 
The Italian herbalist Matthiolus (c. 1500-1577) 
and the German doctor and botanist Tabernae- 
montanus (1522-1590) recommended a medi- 
cine made from columbine root and seeds to re- 
store a man's potency when, as a result of 
witchcraft, he was no longer able to fulfil his du- 
ties as a husband.” Otherwise, the man could 
wash his penis with a decoction of Columbine. 
It is assumed that this ‘remedy’ was based more 
on an old scholarly tradition than on an ancient 
German folk belief."? 


THE COLUMBINE 

IN HERBALISM AND MEDICINE 
According to the Flemish herbalist Rembert Do- 
doens (Dodonaeus), the Colombine was un- 
known to the Ancients and had no medicinal 
use, In his Crupdtboeck (155.4) he writes (transla- 
tion): ‘These flowers’”, as Ruellius”' writes, are not 
used in medicine.’"* However, in his posthumous 
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work of 1696, Abraham Munting lists a number 
of (alleged) medicinal qualities, citing 1 the works 
of Durantes™? (?-c. 1500), Columella (1™ century), 
Tragus (1498-1554)"*, Dodoens (c. 1517-1585)" 
and Clusius (1526-1609).2° 

The English herbalist Nicholas Culpeper al- 
so mentions Tragus or Hieronymus Bock in his 
Complete Herbal and English Physician Enlarged 
(1653). He writes: ‘It is also an herb of Venus. The 
leaves of Columbines are commonly used in lotions 
with good success for sore mouths and throats. Tra- 
gus saith, that a dram of the seed taken in wine with 
a little saffron, opens obstructions of the liver, and is 
good for the yellow jaundice, if the party after the 
taking thereof be laid to sweat well in bed, The seed 
also taken in wine causes a speedy delivery of wom- 
en in childbirth: if one draught suffice not, let 
her drink the second, and it will be effectual. The 
Spaniards used to eat a piece of the root thereof in 
the morning fasting, many days together, to help 
them when troubled with the stone in the reins or 
kidneys.””? 


In the eighteenth century, for example, colum- 
bine seeds were still used in Flanders (Belgium) 
for jaundice and bowel obstructions. The leaves 
were used for mouthwashes and gargles,”* 

Today the plant's use is limited, as the Colum- 
bine contains a poisonous substance in its seeds 
and surface parts. Only the root can be used ex- 
ternally without medical supervision, for exam- 
ple in the treatment of scabies”? 


THE COLUMBINE IN THE HOME, 
GARDEN AND KITCHEN 
The dried and crushed seed of the Columbine is 
used to kill external body parasites and as a para- 
siticide to rid the hair of lice.” 

The Columbine is one of the best-loved tradi- 
tional gardenflowers, and is mentioned by Tho- 
mas Tusser (c. 1515-1580) in a list of flowers suit- 
able ‘for windows and pots’. In his Paradisi in 
Sole Paradisus Terrestris (1629)", a classic work 
on the English garden, John Parkinson (1567- 
1650) also refers to the many varieties found in 
gardens.” The following varieties nowadays are 
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cultivated as ornamental plants: cv. ‘Nivea’ (white), 
cv, ‘Nivea-grandiflora’ (white with larger flow- 
ers), cv. ‘Plena’ (full flowers in various forms 
and colours), cv. ‘Stellata’ (star-shaped flowers 
without spurs, many forms and colours), etc. 


This spur is the reason for the plant's genus 
name Aguilegia, which is derived from the Latin 
aquila, meaning ‘eagle’. The spurs of the flowers 
were thought to resemble an eagle's talons. The 
English names Columbine (columba, dove or pi- 
geon), Doves’ Foot and Culverwort (from the 
Saxon word culfre, dove) also refer to birds, as 
does the French name Colombine (Anonymous, 
1979, Pp. §1; www.botanical.com). Another expla- 
nation for aquilegia is that it comes from the 
Latin aquilegius, meaning ‘that which collects wa- 
ter’, a5 the petals are shaped like a vase 

(http: //uiabotanique.tree.fr/activite/ 
plantesimple/aquileg.htm). 

Another source speaks of the Germanic goddess 
Freya (Biedermann, H., 1992, p. 20). As goddess 
of love and fertility, Freya is believed to be the 
same as Frigg (Van Reeth, A., 1994, p. 28). 

Mohr, G. (1972): p. 28. 

Kits Nieuwenkamp, H. (1953): Plantlore: Planten- 
Spriboliek: Akelei. In: Oostelaamsche Zanten 28 (5), 
p. 121; Biedermann, H. (1992): p. 20. 

Hohberg, von, 'W. (1675), a5 mentioned in Bieder- 
mann, H. (1992): p. 20. 

Anonymous (1988). 

Although he was one of the more important 
15" -century Flemish painters, little literature in 
English is available on him (www.oakland.edu/ 
~jkristen/htm|/ahpapers/hugo). 

Mohr, G. (1972): p. 28. 

Timmers, |. (1981): p. 216. 

Biedermann, H. (1992): p. 20. 

Grieve, M. (1931). 

Dutch: chamber of rhetoric. 

Vlaanderen, A. (1946): p. §4; Kits Nieuwenkamp, 
H. (1993): Plantlore: Planten-Symboliek: Abele, in: 
Oostvlagmsche Zanten 28 (5), p. 121. 

Kits Nieuwenkamp, H, (1953): Plantlore, Planten- 
Symboliek: Akelei. In: Qostvlaamsche Zanten 28 
(5). p. 121. 

As stated on: www.botanical.com. 

Ingram, J. (s.2.): p. 356; Powell, C. (1977): p. 67. 
Matthiolus (1563): New Krduterbuch, p. 248 and 
Tabernaemontanus (1613): Krawterbuch, p. 100, 
as mentioned in VDVV (1927): vol. |, p. 237. 
Schroeder (1693): Med.-Chym. Apotheke, p. 877, 
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a3 mentioned in VOVV (1927): vol. |, p. 237. 
YVDVV (1927): wol. |, p. 237. 

Here, Dodoens was referring to the entire plant. 
Ruellius (1474-1537) wrote De Natura Stippium 
Libri (1536). 

Dadoens, R. (1554). 

Italian botanist and physician. 

Or Hieronymus Bock. 

Munting does not mention the year of publica- 
tion. He may have used the posthumous, revised 
edition of 16.44. 

Munting, A. (1696): pp. 951-952. 

Culpeper, N. (1653): pp. 74-75. 

Van Lis, W. (1747), as mentioned in Vanden- 
bussche, L. (1955): p. 113. 

Anonymous (1979): p. 51. 

As stated on: 

www.ses.leeds_ac.uk/egi-bin/pfaf/ 
arr_html?Aquilegia+vulgaris&.CAN=LATIND, 
Paradisi in Sole Paradisus Terrestris. Or A Garden 
of all sorts of pleasant flowers which our English 
ayre permitt to be moursed up: with A Kitchen 
garden of all manner of herbes, rootes, & fruites, 
for meate or sauce used with us, and An Orchard 
of the right orderinge planting & preferuing of 
them and their uses & all sorte of fruit bearing 
Trees and shrubbes fit for our Land together with 
vertues  (IMAP://allserv.rug.ac.be?fetchsUID>| 
INBOX>879&part=1,2). 

It is the earliest work to separately describe and 
illustrate the flower & vegetable gardens and the 
orchard. Nearly a thousand plants are described 
and 780 are illustrated in the 109 plates, the 
wood-blocks for which were specially cut in Eng- 
land (www.riley-smith.com/hamish/document_ 
view.php?cat=1Bidoc=8), 

As stated on: www.botanical,com. 
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CORNFLOWER 
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‘Tis in his buttons he will carry it.’ 
From Merry Wives of Windsor (1G02) (Act 3, 
scene 2), William Shakespeare (1564-1616)' 


‘Now, gentle flower, [ pray thee well 
Ifmy lover loves me, and love me well.’ 
English rhyme* 


Latin: Centaurea cpanus L. 


English: Cornflower; Bachelor's Buttons, Bla- 
wort, Blue Bonnets, Bluebottle, Blue Capjs), Blue 
Cornflower, Blue Poppy, Bottle Flower, Break- 
your-spectacles, Brushes Cornbinks, Corn Blue- 
bottle, Cuckoo Hood, French Pink, Hurtsickle?, 
Knob-weed, Ragged Robin, Ragged Sailor, Sul- 
tan's Flower, Thumble, Witch(es) Bells, Witch- 
es’ Thimble. 

French: Bleuet; Aubifoin, Barbeau (bleue), Bleuet 
des Blés, Bleuet des Jardins, Brosse de Lin, 
Carconille, Casse-lunettes, Cornille, Fleur de 
Graines, Fleur de Zacharie, Péréole. 

German: Kornblume; Cyane, Dragonerblume, 
Glockenblume, Hunger(blom), Kaiserblume, 
Kornflockenblume, Kwast, Roggen-blume, Ta- 
backsblume, Tremse, Zachariasblume, Ziege- 
bein, Ziegebock, Zyane. 

Dutch: Korenbloem; Alblauw, Amberbloem, 
Blaauw Geuzenbloem, Blauwbol, Blauwe Ko- 
renbloem, Blauwe Bloem/en), Blauwe Kol, 
Blauwe Pluimen, Blauwe Roggebloem, Blauw- 
korenblom, Blauwkwastje, Bol, Cornbloem, 
Hoogblauw, lezerblom, I]zerkruid, Keizerbloem, 
Koerebloem, Kol{bloem), Koornbloem, Koren- 
blauwsel, Korenbléme, Korenpatersbloem*, Oud- 
blauw, Raapbloem, Rog, Roggebloem, Spooke- 
bloem’, Steekneuzen, Tremse, Tremske. 


HaBITAT 


The Cornflower is indigenous to the Mediter- 
: 5 b 
ranean: in the rest of Europe. and also else- 
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where in the world, it has been introduced. In 
the Bronze Age, the Cornflower already grew as 
a weed amongst the grain of the lake dwellers of 
Switzerland. Many different varieties of the 
plant are also cultivated in gardens. 


DESCRIPTION 

The Cornflower is am annual herb with erect, 
furrowed branched stems, somewhat angular 
and covered with a loose cotton wool-like down 
(indumentum). The lyre-shaped, pinnatifid or 
oblanceolate, toothed (lower) or entire (upper) 
leaves (8-20 cm long) are arranged alternately 
on the stem and, like the stem, are covered more 
or less with white cobwebby down that gives the 
whole plant a somewhat dull and grey appear- 
ance, The upper stem leaves are smaller, sessile, 
and linear-lanceolate. The flower heads (1.5-3.25 
cm across) grow solitary on long peduncles. The 
bracts enclosing the hard head of the flower are 
numerous with tightly overlapping scales, each 
bordered by a fringe of brown teeth. The florets 
are all tubular. The inner pale purplish rose disk 
florets are small and numerous. The bright blue 
{sometimes red, pink or white) ray florets that 
form the conspicuous part of the flower are 
large, widely spread, and much dissected. The 
fruit is a compressed silverish achene (2.7-3.2 
mm long) with a short reddish pappus. The sta- 
mens are extremely sensitive: if the stamens of a 
newly opened flower are very briefly touched 
with a needle or pencil, they will contract so that 
the style pushes forward the grain of pollen be- 
tween the purple anthers in the anther sheath. 
In nature, this effect is produced by contact 
from the feet of insects, which promotes cross- 
pollination. Height: 0.15-0.75 (0.95) m. (Fig. 38: 
Pls. 45-46 a,b) 


THE CORNFLOWER IN RITUALS, 

MYTHOLOGY AND WORSHIP 
The mythology of the Cornflower is comparable 
to that of some other Knapweeds (Centaurea sp.) 
and that of Chicory (Cichorium intybus L.), due 
to their similar shape and colour. Thus the fol- 
lowing example can also be applied to the 
Greater Knapweed (Centaurea scabiosa L.),’ 


The Greeks called the Cornflower” Kentaureion, 
and the Romans Centaurea, which is translated as 
‘the plant of the centaur’. The centaurs were leg- 
endary horse-men, and were viewed by the An- 
cient Greeks as being half man, half horse. The 
centaurs were renowned for their medical knowl- 
edge. Ch(ejiron, the son of Chronos and Philyra, 
was one such centaur or horse man who pos- 
sessed an extensive knowledge of the healing arts, 
music and astronomy. He can still be seen as 
Sagittarius in the zodiac. According to myth, Chi- 
ron is said to have recovered from a wound inflict: 
ed by Hercules’/Heracles™ poisonous arrow, with 
the aid of the sap from a species of Centaurea, The 
warrior Achilles’ is said to have followed Chiron's 
advice during the Trojan War" (13"" century BC) 
and used the flowers of the plant to heal his 
wounds, * The wounds did not heal and he begged 
the gods to repeal his immortality to release him 
from his suffering.’ In a Greek myth, Cyanus 
worshipped the goddess Chloris/ Flora and would 
often pick flowers to lay before her altar. When 
Cyanus died, the goddess gave Cyanus’ name to 
the plant: another version tells that the goddess 
transformed him into a Cornflower." Perhaps 
cyanus was derived from the nymph Cyane, who 
was the daughter of Meiandros, the nver god who 
changed into a dark-blue spring that fed the brook 
called Anapis, near Syracuse. Both the centaurs 
and Cyanus are reflected in the Cornflower's sci- 
entific name (Centaurea cpanus L.). 

The blue of the Cornflowers found in the 
tomb of Tutankhamen at Luxor in Egypt had 
hardly faded since they had been left there in 
about 1550 Bc."° 

On 28" June, the Roman Catholic Church 
celebrates the birthday of St Irenaeus’’ of Lyon 
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(bishop) and rg Leo II; the Cornflower is ded- 
icated to them.’ 


THE CORNFLOWER 

IN SYMBOLISM 
The Cornflower is the symbol of fidelity and 
hope. The flower almost always grows together 
with corn and has a sky-blue colour.'? 


The Cornflower in art 

To the Dutch painters from the Middle Ages, 
the Cornflower was the symbol of Mary's mod- 
esty. 


The Cornflower as an emblem 

The Cornflower was once the floral emblem of 
Germany (hence the German common name, 
Kaiserblume}. The blue colour of this flower was 
the example for the French tricolour flag (the 
white comes from the Oxeye Daisy”', the red 
from the Common Poppy™}.”! In London (Eng- 
land), and possibly elsewhere in Britain, the 
Cornflower was worn in memory of the French 
soldiers who had died in two World Wars, and 
was sold at the same time as the red Poppy, on 
Armistice Day (11'" November).4 


The Cornflower in heraldry 

Cornflowers are extremely common in heraldry 
(‘bluebottles’ or ‘heydoddels’). They appear, for 
example, on the crossed arms of the Dood and 
Bothell families.” 


The Cornflower in the language of flowers 

In the language of flowers, the Cornflower indi- 
cates sensitivity, delicacy or propriety.2° Accord- 
ing to other authors, the flower indicates bliss.*’ 


THE CORNFLOWER IN MAGIC 
AND POPULAR BELIEFS 
The Cornflower as a harmful plant 
In German, Cornflowers are also called (1930) 
Schimmelblumen (mould flowers), Hungerblumen 
or Hunger(blom) [hunger flowers or hunger 
(Hower)], because it is believed that Cornflowers 
cause bread to mould (West Prussia). Because 


Cornflowers in a field of grain have an adverse ef- 
fect on the yield of grain, people probably also be- 
lieve that these plants are also harmful to the final 
product: the bread.”” Perhaps the English com- 
mon names “Witch(es) Bells’ and ‘Witches’ 
Thimble’ refer to an ancient belief about witches? 


The Cornflower as a protective plant 

According to the Latin epic poet Marcus Lu- 
canus (39-65 AD), the Cornflower was burned 
in order to drive away snakes.°” In Roman 
Catholic regions, people use (1949) a (transla- 
tion) St John's branch, a garland of greens and 
flowers, against thunderstorms. A herbal gar- 
land of this kind can be made from the fowers 
of the Cornflower, leaves from the Walnut Tree 
(see relevant chapter, vol. I), Mugwort (see rele- 
vant chapter) and the Perforate St John's-wort 
(see relevant chapter), and in the event of a 
thunderstorm it was burned while reciting the 
blessing of the home.?° 


The Cornflower in predictions 

Cornflowers are also used in all sorts of love 
prophecies (among others in Bern, Switzerland, 
around 1627). An unmarried person cuts off two 
flowers that are still encased in the green sepal, 
one for him/herself and one for the beloved, 
and pins them to his/her breast. If one bud 
opens, the feeling of love comes from one side 
only; if both buds blossom, the love is recipro- 
cal; if the buds blossom long, it means a long 
love; if they open only briefly, the love will be 
short-lived. Love prophecies with Cornflowers 
have also been recorded in Belgium.” This folk 
belief also existed in English-speaking coun- 
tries, as is evidenced by the following rhyme: 


‘Now, gentle flower, I pray thee well 
If my lover loves me, and love me well," 


The Cornflower in magical healing 

The mediaeval scholar Albert the Great) Alber- 
tus Magnus (1193 or 1206/1207-1280) speaks in 
his De Vegetabilibus about Centaurea as being 
the eleventh magic herb. The Cornflower was 
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used in the ‘Doctrine of Signatures'’?, and was 
uprooted for this use on Sacrament’s Day”, be- 
tween eleven and twelve o'clock. It was said that 
holding one such Cornflower in one's hand un- 
til the plant grew warm, would stop bleeding.” In 
Austria, in case of a heavy nosebleed one would 
take a root of the plant, sniff it and say: 


‘Drei Brunnen stehn im Paradies 

Ihr wasser ist wie Honig siif, 

Der eine flieSst, der andere gie[t, 

Ein Bliimchen aus dem dritten sprieft 
— Steh still — wenn ich will.’ 


(‘There are three springs in Paradise, 
their water is as sweet as honey, 

the one murmurs, the other splashes, 
from the third sprouts a flower 

— stand still —when I want it.") 


In the 1613 Kreuterbuch by Tabernaemontanus”, 
the Comflower also stops the bleeding of wounds 
and of the nose, if the root of the plant is held in 
one’s mouth, hung around one’s throat, or if it 
is ground into a powder and sprinkled onto the 
wound, The (Christianized) magical use of the 
Cornflower for nosebleeds is also known (1933) 
in the Kempen’’, Belgium. One would take a 
Cornflower in the left hand and recite: 


‘Met dees bloem in de hand 
Zinkt vier in bloem en plant, 
En het heftig bloed staat stil, 
Alom Jezus Christus’ wil.’ 


(‘With this flower in my hand, 
fire enters blossom and plant, 
And the heavy bleeding stops, 
as Jesus wishes,") 


People cover (1933) their eyes with the first 
Cornflowers of spring in the belief that doing so 
will strengthen their eyes and protect them 
from disease (Upper Palatinate}. In the area 
around Saaz (West Bohemia), girls look at St 
John's fire through a wreath made of Cornflow- 
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ers and say, for example: ‘Johannisfewer, guck, 
puck, stdrck mir meine Augen,’ (‘John's fire, peeka- 
boo, strengthen my eyes.") A sirnilar practice also 
applies to other blue-blossomed grain weeds 
such as the Larkspur (see relevant chapter). In 
1933, Cornflowers still had a role in the belief 
surrounding St John’s fire.*° The English com- 
mon name ‘Break-your-spectacles’ and the 
French Casse-lunettes (breaks the spectacles) still 


refer to this ancient magical practice. 


THE CORNFLOWER IN LEGENDS, 

SAGAS AND FAIRYTALES 
In Russia, the plant is called basilek (from Vassili 
or Basilius). The following story is told in rela- 
tion to this. A young man, Basilius, was seduced 
by the nymph Russalka and lured into a field. 
There, he changed into a Cornflower.*' This tale 
probably has the same roots as that of Isabetta of 
Messina (see under: Basil).** According to one 
British legend, the sky sent bits of itself down to 
the fields, thus creating Cornflowers.*} 


THE CORNFLOWER IN 
HERBALISM AND MEDICINE 

The Cornflower is apparently not discussed in 
the classical medical works, but in the Renais- 
sance herbals the plant is prized as a disinfec- 
tant for eyes and wounds. The same is true for 
the Flemish herbalist Rembert Dodoens 
(Dodonaeus) in his 155.4 herbal** and for the En- 
glish herbalist John Gerard, where one reads in 
the posthumous edition (1636) of his Herball: 
‘The faculties of these floures are not yet sufficiently 
known, Sith there is no use of them in physicke, we 
will leave the rest that will be said to a further con- 
sideration: notwithstanding some have thought the 
common Blew-Bottle to be of temperature some- 
thing cold, and therefore good against the inflam- 
mation of the eyes, as somethinke."*? We read in 
Abraham Munting's 1696 posthumous work 
(translation): ‘The juice expressed from these Corn- 
flowers applied to fresh wounds ie them to heal 
and also heals sores in the mouth.”* 

Nicholas Culpeper, on the other hand, is full 
of praise for the Bluebottle in his Complete Her- 
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bal and English Physician Enlarged (1653): ‘As they 
are naturally cold, dry, and binding, so they are un- 
der the dominion of Saturn. The powder or dried 
leaves of the Blue-bottle, or Corn-flower, is given 
with good success to those who are bruised by a fall, 
or have broken a vein inwardly, and void much 
blood at the mouth; being taken in the water of 
Plantain, Horsetail, or the greater Confrey, it is a 
remedy against the poison of the Scorpion, and re- 
sists all venoms and poisons. The seed or leaves tak- 
en in wine, is very good against the plague, and all 
infectious diseases, and is very good in pestilential 
fevers. The juice put into fresh or green wounds, 
doth quickly solder up the lips of them together, and 
is very effectual to heal all ulcers and sores in the 
mouth. The juice dropped into the eyes takes away 
the heat and inflammation of them. The distilled 
water of this herb, has the same properties, and may 
be used for the effects aforesaid.'*” 

The renowned French eyewash, Fau de Casse- 
lunettes (water that breaks spectacles), was for- 
merly made from a liquid distilled from corn- 
flower petals.” 

In folk medicine, the flowers of the Corn- 
flower were (are) used to expel water, but more 
often to make a rinse that combats eye infec- 
tions and cataracts. Tradition*? has it that the 
Cornflower should be applied in case of disor- 
ders in blue eyes, and the Plantain (Plantago sp.) 
for brown eyes. Internally, the plant is used for 
coughs, as a tonic and for stimulating the ap- 
petite.” Thus in the case of eye ailments, com- 
presses were used that had been soaked in a 
mixture of one part chicory water and one part 
cornflower decoction.” 

In contemporary herbal medicine, the Corn- 
flower is still ascribed blood purifying, laxative, 
astringent, diuretic and soothing qualities. Ex- 
tract of the plant is used against oedema, consti- 
pation, as a mouthwash for bleeding gums, and 
as an eyewash or compress for conjunctivitis.” 
The flowers are also still used in lotions for dan- 
druff.*) These days, however, the Cornflower is 
often only used as decoration in blended teas, 
because they add a blue colour to the brew. 


THE CORNFLOWER IN INDUSTRY, 

AGRICULTURE AND TRADE 
Farmers have always considered Cornflower to 
be an unwelcome weed, not only because it 
withdraws nourishment from the soil that is 
needed for the corn, ‘but its tough stems in former 
days of hand-reaping were wont to blunt the 
reaper’s sickle, earning it the name of Hurt Sickle’: 


‘Thou blunt’st the very reaper’s sickle and so 
In life and death beco’st the farmer's foe."™ 


In the cosmetics industry, Cornflowers are 
added to shampoos in order to give grey hair a 
more vital appearance. The plant appears fur- 
ther in lotions for oily skin and for the treatment 
of erythema®’.®” Perfumers use the dried petals 
to colour potpourri.® 

The juice of the petals makes a good blue ink; 
if itis pressed out and mixed with alum-water, it 
can be used in watercolours. Cornflower blue 
was used as a pigment by painters or for dyeing 
linen, wool, aromatic herbs, foodstuffs and even 
champagne, but it is not a permanent colour.*” 


THE CORNFLOWER IN THE 
HOME, GARDEN AND KITCHEN 
The Cornflower's beautiful blue flowers add 
colour to all kinds of salads. Sometimes they are 
used to colour sugar.°° 
Many varieties of the plant are also cultivated 
in gardens: a distinction is made between low 
(up to 0.30 m) and high (o.6-1 m) varieties. 
There exist cultivars with flowers more than sev- 
en centimetres in diameter. 
The Cornflower is a forage plant for honey- 
bees and bumblebees: it produces a greenish 
honey." 


Thiselton- Dyer, T. (1824): p. 1g. 

Anonymous, as mentioned in Ingram, |. (5.4.): p. 
298. 

Because the plant blunted harvest blades. 

The Korenpater (corn father) is an imaginary, cru- 
el creature used to frighten children. Here, the 
name is used to keep children from picking the 
flower, which could damage the grain (jespers, 
H., 1943. p. 26; Vandenbussche, L., 1955. p. 178). 
This practice could also be linked to the ancient 
beliefin the corn spirit (see under: Cereals). 

The same rémarks most likely apply as for Koren- 
pater (see above). 

The Cornflower probably spread throughout Eu- 
rope from the eastern area around the Mediter- 
ranean Sea before our era. 

The Greater Knapweed is said to have risen from 
the blood of Hercules (Teirlinck, |., 1892, p. 97). 
According to Dioscorides (c. §o AD), the plant 
was a healing remedy for wounds. He called the 
plant chironias (Hercules’ blood) (Baurnann, H., 
1986, pp. 73-76). 

The name of the Centaury plant (Centavnum) is 
also thought to be derived from the Centaurs 
(Daems, W., 1965, p. 88). 

In Greek mythology, most popular of all heroes, 
farmous for his extraordinary strength and courage 
(www.encyclopedia.com). The Thebans wor- 
shipped Hercules and offered apples to him. 
How this came about is mentioned in Ingram, |. 
(s.d.): pp. 177-178. 

One of the most farmous heroes from ancient 
Hellas and main character in Homer's Iliad (ce. 
Boo-c. 750 BC). 

The war that, according to tradition, took place 
between the Greeks under Agamemnon, king of 
Mycenae, and the Trojans under King Priamus. 
De Gubernatis, A. (1882): pp. 43-44; De Wit, H. 
(1965): pp. 566 and 574; Anonymous, (1979): p. 
159. 

Baumann, H. (1986): pp. 73-76. 

Anonymous (19.49): p. 252; Powell, C. (1977): pp. 
63-64. 

Ovid (8 AD): Metamorphoses, vol. 5; Baker, M. 
(1996): p. 45. 

Baker, M. (1996): p. 45. 
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¢. 190-202, 
Reinsberg-Diringsfeld, ©., Baron de (1841): pp. 
432-436, 

Oomen, A. (1885): p. 122. 

Timmers, |. (1981): p. 216. 

Chrysanthemum levcanthemurm L. 

Popaver rhoeas L. 

Asch, J. (1968): Botanical ernblems of the nations. 
In: Econ. Garden J. 18, p. 56. 

Vickery, R. (1997): p. By. 

Kenk, V. (1963): The importance of plants in her- 
aldry. In: Econ. Bot., p. 170. 

Ingram, |. (s-.): p. 356; Teirlimek, 1. (188s): p. 101; 
Powell, C. (1977): p. 196. 

Ingram, |. (s.d.): p. 356. 

VDVY (1992-1933): vol. V. pp, 248-249. 
Anonymous (1949): p. 252. 

Ter Laan, K. (19.49): pp. 36-37. 

Sébillot, P. (1906): vol. 3, p. 504; Rolland, E. 
(1896-1913): vol, 7, p. 153. 

VDVV (1932-1993): vol. V. p. 249. 

Anonymous, as mentioned in Ingram, J. (s.d.): p. 
298. 

‘Undecima herba a Chaldaeis Isiphilon dicitur, a 
Groecis Orlegonia, a Lotinis Centaurea vocatur." 
(‘The eleventh herb, which was called Isiphilon by 
the Chaldaeans, Orlegiona by the Greeks and Cen- 
taurta by the Romans.'), as mentioned in De Gu- 
bernatis, A.(1882): pp. 43-44. 

For more information on this item, see under: Fa- 
mous herbalists and herbalist writings. 

In the Latin rites, the celebration of the Eucharist 
as a sacrament of the presence of Christ in the 
gifts of bread and wine. This feast-day, which 
originated in the Middle Ages, falls on the Thurs- 
day after Trinity Sunday or on the following Sun- 
day. 

Staicius (1682): p. 965; Wolff (1690): Senutin. 
amulet, medic., p. 197; Rockenphilisopie (1707), 
wol. 2 (WDOVY, 1932-1933, vol: V, pp. 247-248). 
Tabernaemontanus (1613): Krewterbuch p. 44, a5 
mentioned in VDVV (1932-1933): vol. V. pp. 247- 
245. 

In: Volkskunde (1993): p. 94, a4 mentioned in Ter 
Laan, EK. (1949): p. 197. 

VDVV (1992-1933): vol. V, pp. 247-248. 
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Markevié (1860): p. 86, as mentioned in De Guber- 
natis, A. (1882): pp. 43-44; Anonymous (1949): 
Pp. 252- 

De Gubernatis, A. (1282): pp. 43-44. 

Baker, M. (1996): p. 45. 

Dodoens (1554). 

Gerard, }. (1636): pp. 165-166, 

Munting, A. (1696): p. 932. 

Culpeper, N. (1653): pp. 4o-41. 

Grieve, M. (1931). 

Anonymous (1979): p. 199. 

WDVV (1932-1993): vol. V, pp. 247-248; Van Helle- 
mont, |. (1993): p. 136. 

Uyldert, M. (1979): p. 75. 

Anonymous (1979): p. 199; Govaerts, R. (1981): 
p. 201; Laundert, E. (1982): p. 202. 

Pierre, M, & |. M. Lis (2000): p. 76. 

VDVV (1932-1993): vol. V, pp. 247-248; Van Helle- 
mone, |. (1993): p. 196. 

Grieve, M. (1931). 

Erythema is a mild form of rosacea, a skin dis- 
ease in which red lesions appear on the face. 
Govaerts, R. (1981): p. 201. 

Grieve, M. (1931). 

Grieve, M. (1991); Curnps, L. (1981): p. 72. 

De Cleene, M.& G. De Brabandere (1991): p. 191. 
Bonnier, G. (s.d.): p. 30; Koster, A, (1993): p. 94. 


CROWN DAISY 


en nee ee Se 


‘Rich man, poor man, beggar man, thief, 
doctor, lawyer, Indian chief..." 
North-American divination formula’ 


‘Elle m'aime un peu, beaucoup, par 
fantaisie, par jalousie, pas du tout..." 
French divination formula’ 


‘Ifyou would be happy for a lifetime, 
prow Chrysanthemums. ' 
A Chinese philosopher’ 


Latin: Chrysanthemum sp. 


English: Crown Daisies. 
German: Wucherblumen, 
French: Chrysanthémes. 
Dutch: Chrysanten. 


Latin: Chosanthemum leucanthemum L., syn. 
Leucanthemum vulgare Lam. 


English: Oxeye Daisy; Bachelor's Buttons, Big 
Daisy, Bow Wort, Bull Daisy, Butter Daisy, 
Cow's Eyes, Crow's Foot, Devil’s Daisy, Dog 
Daisy, Dog Flower, Dun(der) Daisy, Dutch Mor- 
gan, Field Daisy, Girt Oxeye, Goldens, Gowan, 
Great Ox-eye, Horse Daisy, Horse Gowan, Kellup 
Weed, London Daisy, Magweed, Marguerite, 
Maudelyn, Maudlin Daisy, Maudlinwort, May- 
weed, Meadow Chrysanthem, Midsummer Daisy, 
Moon, Moon Daisy, Moonwort, Ox-Eyed Daisy, 
Oxeye, Pismire, Poor-land, Poverty Weed, Thun- 
der Daisy, White Daisy, Whiteweed, Wound- 
wort 

French: Grande Marguerite; Grande Camomile, 
Chrysanthéme Blanc, Chrysanthéme des Prés, 
Grande Paquerette, Herbe aux Abeilles, Herbe 
de la Saint-Jean, Herbe des Champs, Matricaire 
des Prés, Oeil de Boeuf, Oeil de Bouc, Ocil de 
Vache, Paquette. 
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German: Wucherblume; Dickkopp, Doderblum, 
Dotterblume, Ganseblume, Gemeine Weiss- 
blume, Gemeine Wucherblume, Girkelblom- 
men, Goldblume, Gramakleblumen, Grosse 
Ganseblume, Grosse Goldblume, Grosse Ka- 
mille, Grosse Margritli, Hundeblume, Johan- 
nisblumen, Kaseblume, Kranzblume, Kuh- 
blume, Marienblume, Ochsenauge, Orakel- 
blume, Presterkragen, Radblume, Rindsaugee, 
Rindsblume, Johannesblume, Sonnenwendblu- 
men, Sunnrosen, Toterblum, Weisse Gdnser- 
blume. 

Dutch: Margriet; Burgemeestersknop, Dikkop- 
pen, Groot Kasseiken, Grote Ganzebloem, Grote 
Madelief, Johannesbloem, Keersbloem, Krans- 
bloem, Kuisbloem, Kwaogenbloemen, Osseoog, 
Peerdsknoppen, Peerdsogen, Polkogen, Polle- 
koven, Sint-Pietersknoppen, Wammesknoop, 
Witte Ganzebloem, Witte Wambuisknoop. 


HABITAT 
The genus Chrysanthemum comprises more 
than two hundred species, most of which are 
found growing around the Mediterranean and 
in Asia Minor. (Fig. 39; Pl. 47) 


DESCRIPTION 

The Oxeye Daisy 

The Oxeye Daisy is a perennial herb with a 
somewhat creeping root. Its erect to ascending, 
hard and wiry stems are furrowed and only very 
slightly branched. Its leaves are small and 
coarsely toothed; those near the root are some- 
what rounder in form than those on the stem, 
and are on long stalks, those on the stem are ob- 
long and stalkless. The flower heads (2.5-6.0 cm 
across) have white ray florets and a bright-yellow 
‘heart’. Height: 0.3-0.6 m. 
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The Florist's Chrysanthemum, Florist's Mum 

or Garden Chrysanthemum 

indicum hybrides) 

In horticulture, this species is known as Chry- 
santhemum sinense Sabin. 

The Florists’ Chrysanthemum has large 
globular heads (up to 20 cm across), in which 
the ray flowers are greatly multiplied, while the 
disk flowers are unnoticeable or even absent. 
Numerous hybrids (in all shades of bronze, 
brown, orange, purple, red, purple, pink, yellow, 
and white) have been developed with single, se- 
mi-double, or double blossoms. 


THE CHRYSANTHEMUM 

IN RITUALS, MYTHOLOGY 

AND WORSHIP 
Chrysanthemums are typical ‘sunflowers’: flow- 
ers which (apparently) turn their heads to face 
the sun (like the real Sunflower, Helianthus sp.) 
or whose corolla suggests a sun (like the 
Marigold, Calendula sp. and the Fleabane, Inula 
sp.). In Greek, the word Chrysanthemum means 
‘golden flower’ (chrysos = gold, anthemon = flow- 
et). The following myth is about sunflowers like 
this. A Greek girl, Caltha, fell in love with the 
sun god, Apollo‘, and because she was always 
looking at the sun, she pined away. She then 
changed into a ‘sunflower’ (a Chrysanthemum, 
for example)? In Antiquity the Oxeye Daisy was 
dedicated to Artemis , the goddess of women, 
as it was thought to be a good remedy for fernale 
complaints. Under Christianity it was trans- 
ferred to St Mary Magdalen’ and was named 
‘Maudelyn’ or ‘Maudlin Daisy’ after her. The 
English herbalist John Gerard (1545-1612) refers 
in his Herball to the plant as ‘Maudlinwort'’." Be- 
cause of its lovely, golden yellow flowers, the 
Crown Daisy (Chrysanthemum coronanum L.) 
became one of Medea’s magical plants; it was al- 
so known as the ‘brow of Zeus”. This plant was 
very popular for use in the wreaths for embel- 
lishing shrines and statues of the deities.“ 


Google 


Certain Chrysanthemums have been adopted in 
the Christian tradition and dedicated to one 
saint or another. St Mark’ (pope), St Augustus" 
and St Sergius” are all celebrated on the 7" Oc- 
tober; the Florist's Chrysanthemum is dedicat- 
ed to them.'* 

The Oxeye Daisy is the holy plant of St John 
the Baptist” (feast-day 24" June), saint of the 
summer solstice (21° June), which is when the 
flower blooms, and from whom derives its pop- 
ular names Herbe de la Saint-Jean (French), Jo- 
hannesbloem (Dutch), Johannesblume (German), 
all meaning St John's wort/flower. In the north- 
em European countries, the ancient name for 
the Oxeye Daisy was ‘Baldur's Brow’, and, to- 
gether with many other species of Chrysanthe- 
mur, itcame to be dedicated to St John the Bap- 
tist.'? Peoples who observed the Old Calendar" 
dedicated this plant to St Barnabas"? on 11"" June. 
It was used in decorations on the solstice and 
was hung in cottages to keep fleas away.” Its 
popular German names Sonnenwendblumen (sol- 
stice flowers) and Kranzblume (wreath flower) 
are a reminder of this old tradition. 

In the English county of Somerset, an old tra- 
dition connects the Oxeye Daisy with the Thun- 
der God, which is why it is sometimes referred 
toas the ‘Dun Daisy’ or "Thunder Daisy’.”’ 

In many regions of Europe, it is a tradition to 
put the Florist’s Chrysanthemum on and around 
graves on 1" November, formerly the Celtic 
Samhain feast and now All Saints’ Day. In fact 
in such countries as Belgium and Austria, it is 
almost exclusively this particular Chrysanthe- 
mum that is used as a memorial on graves on 
All Saints’ Day. Nowadays the classic large-flow- 
ered Chrysanthemum is increasingly being re- 
placed by small and medium-flowered species 
of Chrysanthemum, because they are easier to 
cultivate and can also be sold outside the All 
Souls’ period as a decorative plant.” The Euro- 
pean use of the Chrysanthemum in connection 
with death contrasts to the positive feelings as- 
sociated with it by many Americans (football 
matches, house-warming and get-well pre- 
sents)."? 
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THE CHRYSANTHEMUM 

IN SYMBOLISM 
With its ‘radiant’ flowers, the Chrysanthemum 
is mainly a symbol of the sun. Indeed, the Chi- 
nese name for Chrysanthemum means ‘the 
essence of the sun’; the Japanese call it the ‘ma- 
terialization of the sun’. Consequently, as a di- 
rect descendant of the sun goddess Amaterasu, 
the Japanese emperor chose the Chrysanthe- 
mum as his emblem. 

In the Far East the name of the Chrysanthe- 
mum is homophonically associated with con- 
cepts such as endurance, purity, perseverance, 
fullness and longevity. In Nai Myang (China), 
there is a mythical spring in the middle of a for- 
est of Chrysanthemums; anyone who drinks 
from the spring will live for a hundred years. 
Ancient Taoism renders the Chrysanthemum a 
means to immortality. In Vietnam for example, 
the flower is a symbol of joy, beauty and perfec- 
tion. In both Asia and Europe (from the 19" cen- 
tury onwards) it is an autumn flower; autumn is 
the season of rest which follows after labouring 
in the fields.“ 

In China the Chrysanthemum is a symbol of 
autumn.” (Fig. 40) In Europe, Florist's Chry- 
santhemums refer to the feast of All Saints/All 
Souls; consequently they are a symbol of ‘eter- 


Fig. 40. Chinese depiction of a flowering Chrysanthemum, 
symbol of quturnn. 
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nal life’; our forefathers already believed in life 
after death in one form or another.”° With the 
advent of medium and small-bloomed varieties 
of cut flowers, the plant is now available all year 
round, The Florist’s Chrysanthemum is there- 
fore clearly losing its status as a typical flower of 
the grave and death. (Pl. 48) 


The Chrysanthemum as an emblem 

The sixteen-petaled Chrysanthemum is the em- 
blem of the Japanese emperor. It has been the 
national flower of Japan since the fourteenth 
century and there is also a national festival in 
honour of a golden variety of the Chrysanthe- 
mum.” The seals of prominent Japanese fami- 
lies also incorporate a type of Chrysanthemum 
called a Kikumon: Kiku means Chrysanthemum, 
and Mo means crest.*° The most exalted and ex- 
clusive order in Japan is “The Order of the 
Chrysanthemum’ (Dai-Kun-! Kikka-Sho Kubika- 
zari), It was established by the Meiji emperor in 
1877, and is in most cases awarded to members 
of the Japanese royal family and to foreign royal- 
ty or heads of state. The medal is hung from a 
large, gold-rimmed Chrysanthemum.*? 


The Chrysanthemum in the language of flowers 
Depending on its colour, the Chrysanthemum 
means love (red) or truth (white).?° 


THE CHRYSANTHEMUM IN 

MAGIC AND POPULAR BELIEFS 
In Belgium there is no popular superstition as- 
sociated with the Florist's Chrysanthemum, on- 
ly with other indigenous species of Chrysanthe- 
mum: the Oxeye Daisy and the Crown Daisy. In 
folk religion, grave flowers (in general) belong 
to the dead; anyone who dares to pick them or 
steal the plants exposes themselves to all sorts of 
accidents, ghostly dreams and headaches.” 


The Oxeye Daisy in divination 

The flowers of the Oxeye Daisy were used in 
Germany (1927) for divination concerning chil- 
dren and lovers. One pulls out the white ray 
flowers and pays special attention to which 


question (or answer) is associated with the last 
ray flower. In Goethe’”’s Faust, it is the Stern- 
blume (star flower) to which Margaret puts the 
question: ‘Er liebt mich - liebt mich nicht,’ (‘He 
loves me — He loves me not.’) It is thought that one 
can divine the profession or status” of a future 
husband from this. Similar questions are asked 
in Denmark, France, England™ and Italy. In Up 
per Bavaria (Germany) there is a weather divina- 
tion that involves the use of the Oxeye Daisy: 
‘Schea, schiach...’ (‘Good, bad...’)° 


The Oxeye Daisy as St John's wort 

As the Oxeye Daisy flowers around the feast-day 
of St John the Baptist (24 June), itis one of the 
‘St John’s worts’ and therefore plays an impor- 
tant role in the cult of St John.”” The Oxeye 
Daisy was used for decoration on the solstice 
and was hung in cottages to keep fleas away.” 


The Crown Daisy as a protection from sorcery 
The Crown Daisy was thought to offer protec- 
tion from evil magic and bewitchment.”" 


THE CHRYSANTHEMUM 

IN LEGENDS, SAGAS 

AND FAIRYTALES 
According to a Chinese legend, Keu Tse Tsung 
fled to the valley of Chrysanthemums when he 
unintentionally offended the emperor. There he 
drank the dew from the petals of a Chrysanthe- 
mum and thus became immortal. The Bud- 
dhists enlarged on this story by adding that 
Tsung received a text which he wrote down on 
the petals of a Chrysanthemum, and this pave 
its dewdrops their miraculous power.’” 


THE CHRYSANTHEMUM 

IN HERBALISM AND MEDICINE 
Dioscorides (c. 50 AD) made an ointment from 
the Crown Daisy to dissolve fatty tissue.” Pliny 
the Elder (77 AD) prescribed what was probably 
the Crown Daisy for the removal of stones from 
the bladder.** In Korea boiled chrysanthemum 
roots were a remedy for relieving headaches.** 
As well as being planted for its beauty, Oxeye 
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Daisy was grown for use in domestic remedies 
whooping cough, asthma and other coughs. Tea 
made from its leaves was sometimes used as an 
antispasmodic, Externally the Oxeye Daisy is 
used as a lotion on bruises, wounds, ulcers and 
some cutaneous diseases. A decoction of the 
dried flowers and stems has been used as a 
wash for chapped hands. Distilled water made 
from the flowers is an effective eye lotion in the 
treatment of conjunctivitis.” 


THE CHRYSANTHEMUM 

IN INDUSTRY, AGRICULTURE 

AND CRAFTS 
It was only in 1688 that the first Chrysanthe- 
mums were shipped to Europe. However, the 
curiosa, Which found their way to the Nether- 
lands, were lost. At the height of the French Rev- 
olution (r789), the French captain Blanchard 
brought three large-flowered Chinese species to 
Marseille in France. These plants, the first seeds 
of which would only be ripe in 1827, were the 
first European parent plants. From 1870 to 1880 
the refinement of this original material pro- 
duced well-known cultivars such as ‘Blanche 
Poitevine’, the prototype of the famous large- 
flowered white graveyard Chrysanthemum. The 
English collector Robert Fortune (1812-1880) 
imported the small-flowered Chinese species in 
1843. Later, in 1862, he brought a wide selection 
back with him from Japan. This was used as the 
basic material for the improvement, which start- 
ed around 1900 in Great Britain**. The results 
appeared on the European market after World 
War Il. From the middle of the 1950's the em- 
phasis in this improvernent started to shift from 
the large-flowered to the medium and small- 
flowered varieties. As a result of non-stop culti- 
vation, consumers can now buy cut Hower 
chrysanthemums all year round, With an annu- 
al production of about ro million pieces (1999), 
Flanders (Belgium) is one of the most impor- 
tant outdoor producers of pot chrysanthemums 
in Europe. At Aalsmeer, which is the largest 
auction in the Netherlands, up to 8o percent of 
the pot chrysanthemums come from Flanders. 
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These plants are then distributed all over Eu- 
rope (especially Germany). 

The Oxeye Daisy was introduced into the 
USA from Europe in the form of both a seed 
contaminant and an ornamental plant. It soon 
spread beyond the sphere of cultivation and has 
since become a common weed. The plant has 
the greatest impact on forage production in in- 
fested pastures and meadows. Cattle avoid Ox- 
eye Daisy and so any pasture containing dense 
clumps of it will reduce the forage available for 
grazing. Dense clumps of Oxeye Daisy can cut 
down plant diversity and increase the amount of 
bare soil in an area.*° 


THE CHRYSANTHEMUM 

IM THE HOME, GARDEN 

AND KITCHEN 
In East Asia fine robes are often adorned with 
Chrysanthemums.” The flower heads of Chry- 
santhemums (Japan) and young stalks (Far 
East) are cooked and eaten as a vegetable,** Asa 
vegetable, the Crown Daisy is rich in calcium 
and vitamin A. A single serving of seasoned 
Crown Daisy provides a day's requirement of 
calcium.*? Nowadays, a great many people like 
the taste of the young leaves of Oxeye Daisy in 
salads.?” 


Dip You KNOW? 
It is said that in the English county of 
Staffordshire, growers of prize Chrysanthe- 
mums use the urine of a pregnant woman to in- 
duce extra size and beauty in their exhibition 
blooms.” 
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Rolland, E. (1896): vol. 1, p. 52; Sébillat, P. (1906): 
vol. 3, p. 903; VDVV (1938-1941): vol. IX, pp. B17- 
a8. 

Rolland, E. (1896): vol. 1, p. 52; Sébillot, P. 
(1906): vol. 3, p. 503; VDVV (1938-1941): vol. 1X, 
pp. 817-818. 

As stated on: 

www.mums.org/journal/artiches / 
chrysanthemum_history.htm. 

In the religion and mythology of the Greeks, 
he was one of the most important Olympian 
gods, whose particular concerns were prophecy, 
medicine, music and poetry, archery, and various 
bucolic arts, especially the care of flocks and 
herds (wwwencyclopedia.com). 

Anonymous (1950): pp. 677-678. 

In the religion and mythology of the Greeks, she 
was an Olympian goddess, the daughter of Zeus 
and Leto and twin sister of Apollo 
(www.encyclopedia.com). 

St Mary was called ‘Magdalene’ because, al- 
though she was Jewish, she lived in a Gentile 
town called Magdale in northern Galilee, and she 
had a Gentile's culture and manners 

(www. catholic.org). 

As stated on: www. botanical.com. 

In Greek religion and mythology, the son and 
successor of Kronos as supreme god. The Ro- 
mans equated Zeus with their own supreme god, 
Jupiter or Jove (waw.encyclopedia.com). 
Dierbach, |. (1433): p. 202; Baumann, H. (1924): 
pp. 84-85. 

2-336. 

?-6"" century. Also called "St Aout’. 

2-6, 704. 

Reinsberg-Diringsfeld, O., Baron de (1862): p. 
204. 

First century. 

The analogy with ‘Zeus’ brow’ is striking. 

As stated on: www. botanical.com. For more in- 
formation on Baldur's myth, see also under: 
Mistletoe, vol. |. 

For more information on this topic, see also un- 
der: The Gregorian calendar reform, vol. |. 

2-61. 


Reinsberg-Ddringsfeld, O., Baron de (1861): pp. 
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399-400; Baker, M. (1996): p. 49. 

As stated on: www.botanical.com. 

Vickery, R. (1997): p. 69; De Cleene, M; (2001): 
personal information. 

As stated on: 

WwW. MUM s.org /journal/articles / 
chrysanthemum_history.htm. 

Anonymous (1949): p. 237; Chevalier, |. &.A Gheer- 
brant (19736): pp. 30-31; Biedermann, H. (1992): 
P- 79. 

Biedermann, H. (1992): p. 79. 
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DAFFODIL 


‘When a daffodil | see, 

Hanging down his head towards me, 

Guess | may what ! must be: 

First, I shall decline my head: 

Secondly, I shall be dead; 

Lastly, safely buried.’ 
From Divination by a daffodil, Robert Herrick 
(1591-1674)' 


‘... Daffodils, 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty; violets dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno's epes 
Or Cytherea's breath; pale primroses 
That die unmarried, ere they can behold 
Bright Phoebus in his strength...’ 
From Winter's Tale, William Shakespeare (1564- 
1616)" 


Latin: Narcissus sp. 


English: Daffodil’; Daffodil Snow’, Easter Flow- 
ers, Lent Lily”, Lent Rose’, Narcissus. 

French: Narcisse; Cloche(tte), Pipes. 

German: Narzisse. 

Dutch: Narcis; Kopjes en Schotels, Morgenster, 
Paaschbloem, Paaslelién, Paaslelies, Titelroos, 
Tyloozen. 


HABITAT 
The Narcissus genus comprises thirty to forty 
bulbous plants, which are found growing mainly 
in (Southern) Europe and as far as West Asia. 
Some species and numerous cultivars are 
grown as garden and cut plants (the latter main- 
ly forced). 


DESCRIPTION 
Daffodils vary from fifteen to sixty centimetres 
in height; the yellow to white flowers all have a 
real corona, which can be trumpet shaped or 
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ring shaped. The perennial bulb is really a short 
stalk, bearing white fleshy squamous leaves. 
New leaves are added to the centre each year 
while the old leaves on the outside die off. The 
central main bud forms new leaves and a flower. 
The axillary buds situated opposite one another 
form new bulbs by growing separate from the 
parent bulb. The fruit is dry and leathery. 


A description of two species of Daffodil relevant 
to this chapter now follows: the Pheasant's-eye 
Daffodil and the Daffodil. 


Latin: Narcissus poeticus L. 


English: Pheasant’s-eye Daffodil; Butter and 
Eggs, Easter Flowers, Poet's Daffodil, Poet's Nar- 
cissus, Primrose Peerless, Single Daffy, Sweet 
Nancy, White Dillies, White Nancy, Whitsun Lily. 
French: Narcisse des Poétes; Claudinette, Cou 
de Chameau, Dame, Janette (des Comptoirs), 
Moulin 4 Vent, Narcisse, Narcisse des Jardins, 
Narcisse Poétique, Ocil-de-faisan, Oeil de Mai, 
Oeil de Paques, Rose de la Vierge, Vachette. 
German: Dichternarzisse; Engel(chen), Geiss- 
blume, Hornungsblumen, Jerusalemrdésli, Jo- 
sephs-stift, Napfnarcisse, Sternblume, Stern- 
narzisse, Student, Studentenblume, Weisse 
Dichternarzisse, Weisse Narzisse, Weisser Stern. 
Dutch: Witte Narcis; Akefeep, Dichtersnarcis, 
Jannetten, Kop-en-Schotel, Molekens, Mooie 
Meisjes, Morgenster(men), Narcis, Pinkster- 
bloem(en), Pinksterlelie, Sinksenbloemen, Sink- 
senlelie, Sterrebloem, Tielozen, Witte Lelie. 
Witte Paaschlelie, Witte Sis, Witte Sterrebloem. 
Witte Tijdeloos. 


HABITAT 
The Pheasant's-eye Daffodil is found from 
Southern Europe to Greece. The plant is grown 
in different cultivated forms and used as an or- 


seed. 


flower and leaves; 3 


Fig. 41. Daffodil. 7 = bulb; 2 
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‘namental in borders, rockeries and as under- 
‘growth in parks and woodland areas. 


DESCRIPTION 

The Pheasant’s-eye Daffodil is a bulb-forming 
flowering plant with flat leaves (5-13 mm wide). 
‘The (mostly) solitary flowers have six white, 
obovate to suborbicular, strongly overlapping 
tepals (usually 15-3 em) and a yellow corona (1-3 
mm), with a sharply contrasting narrow red 
rim, Height: 0,30-0.60 m. (Fig. 41; Pls. 49°50) 


Latin: Narcissus pseudonarcissus L. 


English: Common Daffodil: Asphodel, Bastard 
Narcissus, Bell-flower, Bulrose, Butter and 
Eggs, Buttercups, Chalice-flower, Cowslip, Crow- 
bells, Easter Flower(s), Easter Lily, Gracy Day, 
Haverdrils, Hen and Chickens, Julians, Lantern 
Lilies, Lent-cocks, Lentuilies, Lent-roses, Lents, 
‘Queen Anne's Flowers, Spanish Daffodil’, Ten- 
by Daffodil®, Trumpet Narcissus, Wild English 
Daffodil, Yellow Crowbells, Yellow Daffodil. 

French: Narcisse Faux-narcisse; Bonhomme, 
‘Campana, Chaudron, Clochette des Bois, Cou- 
cou, Faux Narcisse, Fleur de Coucou, Godet, 
Herbe & la Vierge, Jeannette (Jaune), Marteau, 
Narcisse des Bois, Narcisse des Prés, Pavillon, 
Porillon, Tord-cordu, Trompette de Méduse. 

German: Trompetennarzisse; Aprilenblume, 
Aprilrose, Bastardnarzisse, Gelbe Marzblume, 
Gelbe Narzisse, Gelber Jakobsstab, Glocken- 


Fig 42. Depiction ofthe Narcissus myth 
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blume, Himmestern, Josephs-stab, Osterblume, 
Osterglocke, Tidléseken, Wiesennarzisse, Zeit- 
lose(n),Zitterrrose. 

Dutch: Wilde Narcis; Basterdnarcis, Geele Tyde- 
loozen, Gele Meisjes, Gele Narcis, Gele Sporkel- 
bloem, Gele Sporkeltijdeloos, Morgenster, Nar- 
cis(se), Paaschblofe)m, Paaslelie, Pijpekens, 
Sprokkelbloem, Taalroos, Tijdeloos, Tijloos, 
Titelroos, Trompetnarcis, Valse Narcis, Wilde 
Paaschbloem, Zomerzotten. 


Hasitar 

‘The Daffodil is indigenous to Western and Cen- 
tral Europe. Many hybrids of this species, such 
as Trumpet Daffodil cultivars, are cultivated as 
‘omamentals. 


Description 

‘The Daffodil is a bulb-forming flowering plant 
with five or six leaves (0.5-1.5 cm wide, 30 cm 
Jong) that grow from the bulb. The stem bears 
‘one large (rarely two), usually yellow corolla that 
is deeply cleft into six lobes and a central bell- 
shaped crown or corona, which is frilled at its 
‘edges. The usually yellow corona is about as 
long as the tepals [1.8-4(6) cm], This ‘trumpet’ 
shape contains the stamens and is the flower's 
most conspicuous feature. Many popular vari- 
ties have been developed, differing from the 
yellow parent form mainly in colour; the trum- 
pet and petals may themselves be of contrasting 
yellow, white, pink, or orange. Height: 0.15-0.40 
cn. 


THE DAFFODIL IN RITUALS, 

MYTHOLOGY AND WORSHIP 
‘The only myth? about the origin of the Daffodil 
is one that is very well-known. (Fig. 42) The 
nymph Liriope presented the river god 
Cephissus"® with a son named Narcissus. A pre- 
diction made to his mother said that he would 
die as soon as he learned to know himself. With 
the passing of time, Narcissus grew into a beau- 
tiful but proud and arrogant youth. Many wom- 
cn fell in love with him, but Narcissus always 
showed indifference towards his admirers, in- 


cluding the nymph Echo. Echo suffered such 
pangs of love that she wasted away until only her 
voice (echo) remained. This angered a nymph 
so much that she cursed Narcissus and hoped 
that he too would be confronted with an unre- 
quited love. This is precisely what happened, for 
one day, when he was out hunting, Narcissus 
decided to rest and quench his thirst at a clear 
spring. Nemesis, the goddess of revenge, made 
him fall passionately in love with his own reflec- 
tion. For days on end, the youth stared in fasci- 
nation at his reflection. A magic spell prevented 
him from recognizing himself and every sigh of 
grief was repeated by Echo. Until, weeping and 
begging, Narcissus, wasted away through the 
anguish of love, languished and finally died. 
Narcissus’ sisters, the Nayads and the Dryads, 
shed bitter tears on his death. When the time 
came for his body to be burned, however, it had 
disappeared'' and sweet yellow flowers grew on 
the spot where it had lain. The Roman poet Ovid 
(43 BC-18 AD) gave a brief description of the 
flower (translation) '... a yellow flower, set in a 
wreath of white leaves’; this most closely resem- 
bles the white form of the Daffodil. However, 
many classical poets and artists interpreted the 
myth in a slightly different way, and described“ 
the newly developed flower as a plant as pale as 
Narcissus’ skin, but with a beautiful yellow 
heart with a burning orange-red rim.” Of course, 
this indicates a different species of Daffodil, 
which was later very aptly named Narcissus poeti- 
cus L. or ‘Poet’s Narcissus’ (Fig. 43) by the 
Swedish biologist Linnaeus (1707-1778), and is 
known as the Pheasant’s-eye Daffodil." 


This Ancient myth of Narcissus has often been 
studied. According to the Scottish classicist and 
anthropologist Sir James Frazer (1854-1941), the 
myth originated in the belief that man's soul” is 
situated in his reflection."° The water is the mir- 
ror that reflects the deepest ‘ego’. The reflection 
of oneself betrays a tendency to idealise."’ This 
myth can be compared to the fable of the deer 
that looked into the water, and admired the love- 
ly ‘branches’ growing on its head." 


Fig. 43. Poet's Narcissus or Pheasant’s-eye Daffodil. 


The myth of Narcissus is linked to death and 
the cults of the Underworld, like the Eleusinian 
Mysteries ’. Narcissus was the flower of the Un- 
derworld. Daffodils were planted on the 
graves’, and the flowers used for wreaths placed 
on the heads of the dead*’, as well as those of the 
Furies or Erinyes*’, the Eumenides”’, the Fates** 
Hades’? Pluto, Persephone” /Proserpine”, Dem 
ter "8 (Ceres?! and Dionysus’ /Bacchus.” It was 
the scent of Daffodils that surrounded Perse- 
phone - she happened to be picking Daffodils - 
when Hades, the Greek god of the Underworld, 
took her with him to the Underworld.” The 
earth goddess Gaea” had, purposely and for 
Hades’ sake, made Daffodils grow on that spot 
so that their sweet, intoxicating scent would en- 
tice Persephone to the Underworld. According 
to some, the Daffodil is probably the Hower that 
dropped from the wagon Hades used to abduct 
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Persephone. He followed the advice of Aphro- 
diteS/Venus and used the flower to outwit Per- 
sephone.”® The servants of Aphrodite dipped 
their linen in a daffodil extract.” It was believed 
that ifa ‘flower of death’ like this were picked, 
Hades would rise up from the Underworld.” 

It was mainly the Bunch-flowered Daffodil 
(Narcissus tazetta L) that was dedicated to 
Hades. The scent is so strong that one can be- 
come intoxicated by it. Many myths are based on 
this intoxicating property. Europa’? was also 
picking Daffodils when Zeus abducted her.*° The 
genus of the plant, Narcissus, is also associated 
with the Greek word narke", meaning “intoxica- 
tion’, and therefore alludes to the powerful 
‘scent some Daffodils spread.” 

It is also said that the Daffodil grew on the 
Elysian Fields. The Anglo-Saxon custom of 
planting Daffodils in graveyards probably de- 
tives from this Ancient belief. 

Other European customs are vaguely remi- 
niscent of the Ancient cult of the Daffodil. For a 
Jong time (up to 19578) it was customary in 
‘Montreux (Switzerland) to celebrate La Féte des 
‘Narcisses (The Daffodil festival) in May. (Fig. 44) 
Here the flower is a symbol" of recurring 
spring. Wagons and people were adorned with 
greenery and Daffodils.” Nowadays people talk 
about Les narcsses en fete and for a month there 
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are excursions to fields of flowering Daffodils.4* 
Christianity also bears traces of the heathen 
worship of the Daffodil, for the flower is dedicat- 
ed toa number of saints. St Colette*? is celebrat- 
‘ed on 6" March, and on the 7" March, St Perpe- 
tua and St Thomas Aquinas": the Daffodil is 
dedicated to them. On the 27" March tribute is 
paid to St Ruper™, to whom the Hybrid Jonquil 
(Narcissus x odorus L., syn. Narcissus jonguila x 
‘Narcissus pscudonarcissus)* is dedicated. The 30"" 
March is the feast-day of St Amadeus™, St Quiri- 
‘nus’ and St Dodo, to whom the Lesser Daffodil 
(Narcissus minor Lis dedicated. The feast ofthe 
Discovery of the Holy Cross, commemorating, 
the discovery of Christ's cross by Helena” in 320 
AD, was still celebrated on the 3" May in 1960: 
the Pheasant’s-eye Daffodil was dedicated to 
this day.* It is said that the first Daffodil flowers 
‘on 1" March, the feast-day of St David®, in hon- 
our ofthe saint.°° 


THE DAFFODILIN SYMBOLISM 
‘According to the French poet Joachim Gasquet 
(1873-1921), the myth of Narcissus is an 
archetype in the cosmic field; in Narcisse (1897) 
he wrote (translation): ‘How, as a giant Daffodil, 
the world sees itself” The Daffodil became the 
‘symbol of introspection and an introvert and in- 
dependent attitude.”* 

‘The Daffodil is also a symbol of self-satisfac- 
tion, selfsimportance, vanity and of death. The 
Ancients saw the Daffodil as a symbol of decep- 
tion: on the one hand the plant gives pleasure 
through its scent, but on the other hand its nar- 
cotic effect can cause death. Because the flower 
grows in damp places in the spring, it is linked 
to the symbolism of water and the rhythm of the 
seasons, and therefore also with fertility. This 
‘explains its ambiguous symbolism: death — 
sleep — rebirth. Daffodils are planted on graves, 
because they symbolize the stupefaction of death, 
‘a death which may only be sleep. In Asia the 
Daffodil is the symbol of ‘good fortune’, and at 
New Year itexpresses good wishes. * 

In the Bible the Daffodil is a symbol of 
‘spring’ and of ‘life after death’. 


The Jonquil” (Narcissus jonquilla L.) is very fra- 
grant and is therefore regarded by the Turks as a 
symbol of ‘desire’.°> Both the Daffodil and the 
Leek are symbols of Wales. For the investiture 
of Edward, Prince of Wales, in 1911, there was a 
misguided and unsuccessful attempt to replace 
the Leek, which was considered ‘vulgar’, with the 
Daffodil.’ The Daffodil is easier to wear than a 
Leek, however, On the 1" March, the feast-day of 
St David™, every schoolchild in Wales wears a re- 
al or artificial one, and enjoys a meal with their 
favourite vegetable — the leek. Certain Welsh reg- 
iments compel new recruits to eat a raw leek on 
this day. Since 1990, Marie Curie Cancer Care 
has promoted UK National Daffodil Day. It was 
at about the same time that the Irish Cancer Soci- 
ety similarly adopted the Daffodil as a symbol." 


In some regions (such as in Flanders, Belgium) 
the Daffodil is known as the ‘Morning Star’, and 
is therefore also entwined in Mary's wreath of 
flowers as a symbol of the stella matutina (morn- 
ing star), which shines in the heavens as an im- 
age of Mary.”° 


The Daffodil in art 

In iconography the Daffodil represents vanity 
and self-satisfaction. The Daffodil is the symbol 
of the resurrection.”” Sometimes the flower is 
depicted in scenes of the Gospel or Paradise, as 
a reference to the triumph of divine love, sacri- 
fice and the triumph of eternal life over death, 
greed and sin.”” 

Wild Daffodils are depicted in the painting 
Virgin with Daffodils by the Dutch painter Jan 
Van Scorel (1495-1562), which is housed in the 
Prado (Madrid).”? 

The temptation to look at oneself is stronger 
in young people, which is why the Daffodil is an 
ideal image for commemorating someone who 
has died young, especially a young artist, be- 
cause he was involved with things of beauty." 

In Les oiseaux et les fleurs”’ (The birds and the 
flowers), by Azz-Eddin Elmocaddessi (?-1280), the 
Daffodil assumes a humble bearing, in repen- 
tant memory of its fateful pride (translation): ‘! 
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wish to admit guilt through the humbileness of my 
gaze, and when | bow my head it is in memory of 
my cruel death,’”° 

In China the Daffodil symbolizes prosperity 
and happiness.” 


The Daffodil as an emblem 

The Daffodil is the national emblem of Wales. 
Before World War | the main emblem was the 
Leek, but later it was increasingly replaced by 
the Daffodil. The daffodil flower was used on 
postage stamps during the reign of George vee 
(1762-1830) and Elizabeth II’? (1926-). The use 
of both the Leek and the Daffodil as a symbol of 
Wales must be attributed to the similarity of 
their names in Welsh: Cennin/Cenhinen means 
Leek, and Cenhinen y gwinwydd cennin Pedr means 
Daffodil.*° 


In the People's Republic of China, the Eastern 
Bunch-flowering Daffodil (Narcissus tazetta L. 
var. orientalis) is the national floral emblem.” 


The Daffodil in heraldry 

In heraldry the Daffodil is stylized as a five- 
petaled flower or ‘cinquefoil’, even though the 
Hower has six petals! Three Daffodils are depict- 
ed in the coat of arms of the Lambart family.” 


The Daffodil in the language of flowers 

In the language of flowers the white Pheasant's- 
Eye Daffodil signihes conceit”! and the Daffodil 
unrequited love."4 Sometimes the Daffodil signi- 
fies condescension and conceit.” 


THE DAFFODIL IN MAGIC 

AND POPULAR BELIEFS 
The Daffodil as a bringer of misfortune 
In England it was believed that it was unlucky to 
bring Trumpet Daffodils into the house. The as- 
sociation of the Daffodil with poultry was espe- 
cially strong, possibly because its colour was 
reminiscent of the yellowish down of young 
poultry stock.*© For example, it was said: “We 
shall have no ducks this year!” ' (1877, Devon- 
shire}. It was also claimed that no Daffodils 
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were allowed into the house as long as the geese 
(rg11)® or the hens (1912, Herefordshire) were 
brooding, for otherwise no chickens would 
hatch.*? The single flower was an especial dan- 
per; its consequence might be that only one egg 
would hatch out of a sitting. If they had to be 
picked and brought indoors, it was essential that 
they were in large numbers to encourage a full 
clutch of eggs, which was usually counted as at 
least thirteen.?° In Shetland (Britain) the white 
Narcissus was a grave lower and it was unlucky 
to take it indoors.”" 

On the Isle of Man (Britain), Daffodils are 
known as ‘Goose leeks.'?* As late as 1982, it was 
still believed on the island that it was unlucky to 
bring Daffodils into a house before the goslings 
were hatched.’ 


The Daffodil in divinations 

In Wales it was said the person to find the first 
Daffodil in the spring would find more gold 
than silver in that same year.?* Seeing (white} 
Daffodils in a drearn was an omen of ‘bad luck’. 
Perhaps this is also related to the use of white 
Daffodils as grave flowers. 


THE DAFFODIL IN LEGENDS, 
SAGAS AND FAIRYTALES 
The Daffodil is not a special flower in legends, 
sagas and fairytales. However, there are numer- 
ous folktales in which the young hero or heroine 
pets lost, comes to water, falls in and finally 
changes into a fish, a reed stem ora flower.” 


THE DAFFODIL IN HERBALISM 

AND MEDICINE 
The Greek physician Dioscorides (c. 50 AD) pre- 
scribed the bulb of the Narcissus for the treat- 
ment of burns, dislocations and abscesses. He 
was also the first writer in Antiquity to describe 
the emetic effect of the bulb.?’ Pliny the Elder 
(77 AD) also wrote extensively about the Daf- 
fodil, and reported that physicians used two 
species of Daffodils: one with a radiant” Hower, 
and another?’ with grass-green leaves. The lat- 
ter was considered harmful to the stomach, and 
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was used as an emetic and purgative; it was 
thought to be bad for the nerves and cause very 
intense headaches. Dipped in honey, the Daf- 
fodil was a remedy for wounds, burns and 
sprains. Beaten up with some pearl barley and 
oil, the plant healed bruises and wounds caused 
by stones. Mixed with flour, the plant cleaned 
wounds and removed ‘black psoriasis’. An oil 
was made from the flowers, which softened cal- 
louses, warmed up chilled parts of the body and 
was also used to treat ear complaints; however 
the oil was reputed to cause headaches.'"* 

Many Ancient applications are described in 
Renaissance herbals, including the Cruydthoeck 
(1554) by the Flemish herbalist Rembert Do- 
doens (Dodonaeus).'”" 

In John Gerard's Herball (1636, posthumous 
edition) we find the following notes on the Daf- 
fodil: ‘Galen saith, That the roots of Narcissus have 
such wonderfull qualities in drying, that they con- 
sound and glew together very great wounds, yea and 
such gashes or cuts as happen about the veins, sin- 
ues, and tendons. They have also a certaine clensing 
facultie. The root of Narcissus stamped with hony 
and applied plaisterwise, helped them that are 
burned with fire, and joined together sinwes that are 
cut in sunder. Being used in manner aforesaid it 
helpeth the great wrenches of the ancles, the aches 
and pains of the joints, The same applied with hony 
and nettle seed helpeth Sun burning. Being stamped 
with the meale of Darnel and hony, it draweth forth 
thorns and stubs out of any part of the body." 

The posthumous edition of Dodoens’ 1644 
herbal contains a description of the Pheasant's- 
eye Daffodil (translation): ‘The root of the Phae- 
sant’s-cye Daffodil is so powerful that it can heal all 
sorts of wounds, no matter how large or serious they 
are, even If there is damage to the nerves and the 
tendons, It cleans all sorts of blemishes, especially 
freckles and facial spots." 


In his Complete Herbal and English Physician En- 
larged (1653) Nicholas Culpeper has the follow- 
ing to say about the Daffodil: ‘Yellow Daffodils 
are under the dominion of Mars, and the roots 
thereof are hot and dry in the third degree. The roots 


boiled and taken in posset drink cause vorniting and 
are used with good success at the appearance of ap- 
proaching agues, especially the tertian ague, which 
is frequently caught in the springtime. A plaster 
made of the roots with parched barley meal dissolves 
hard swellings and imposthumes, being applied 
thereto; the juice mingled with honey, frankincense 
wine, and myrrh, and dropped into the ears is good 
against the corrupt and running matter of the ears, 
the roots made hollow and boiled in oil help raw 
ribed heels; the juice of the root is good for the mor- 
phew and the discolouring of the skin."""" 

In 1696 Abraham Munting also reports the 
use of the Daffodil for irritations (translation): 
‘Crushed and mixed with honey it is good for treat- 
ing burns. The same root eaten with other herbs 
causes vomiting.” 

During the nineteenth century the dried flow- 
ers of the Daffodil gradually came into use in 
pharmacy, for their antispasmodic, anti-diar- 
rhoea and soothing effect.'°° 

However, one must never eat the bulb for it 
contains several poisonous alkaloids (such as 
narcissine) which could prove harmful to both 
man and animal.” 


THE DAFFODILIN INDUSTRY, 

AGRICULTURE AND CRAFTS 
Pliny the Elder mentions that a perfurne used to 
be made from Daffodils, but that this applica- 
tion no longer existed in his day (77 AD).'* 
Nowadays the perfume industry attaches great 
worth to Daffodils, especially the highly odorif- 
erous Jonquil, but also to other species of Nar- 
cissus such as the Pheasant's-eye Daffodil, the 
Bunch-flowered Daffodil and the Hybrid Jon- 
quil.'°? 


THE DAFFODILIN THE HOME, 

CARDEN AND KITCHEN 
Daffodils have long been a popular ornamental 
plant. They were already a very popular flower in 
Antiquity and were used, among other things, to 
make wreaths.” Indeed, in the Mediterranean 
there are many different types of Daffodil. 
These include the Wild Daffodil, the Pheasant's- 
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eye Daffodil and the Bunch-flowered Daffodil, 
as well as the Late Daffodil (Narcissus serotinus 
L.), which flowers in the autumn." The land- 
scape gardeners of Ancient Rome tried to cult- 
vate darker varieties by treating the narcissus 
bulbs with the dregs of red wine.''* Today Daf- 
fodils have become a very popular garden flower 
throughout Europe. Constant crossbreeding has 
resulted in the successful cultivation of new va- 
rieties, some of which are extremely popular. In 
1918 for example, people were willing to pay 
large sums of money for a special specimen. 
This is reminiscent of the Dutch tulip mania of 
bygone days.’ In Europe the Pheasant's-eye 
Daffodil’ is grown in different cultivated forms, 
and also used as an ornamental plant in bor- 
ders, rockeries and as undergrowth in parks and 
woodland areas. This species is also a good cut 
flower. Many hybrids of the Wild Daffodil are 
cultivated as ornamentals: Trumpet Daffodils 
can be monochrome white, cream or yellow, or 
two-colour white with a pink, yellow or orange 
corona; some varieties have full flowers. The 
Jonquil is also a popular garden plant." 

A yellow to gold dye is obtained from the 
flowers of the Common Daffodil.""® 


Dip You Know? 
Prince Charles (1948-), Prince of Wales, is paid 
an annual rent of one Daffodil by the local Envi- 
ronmental Trust for the untenanted lands of 
Scilly (Isles of Scilly).""” 
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Pollard, A. (v891): p. 45. 

Act IV. scene IV. 

Derived from Asphodelus, Asphodel (Baker, M., 
1996, p. 48). 

Refers to a late snowfall, after Daffodils have to 
come into flower (Baker, M., 1996, p. 48). 
Reflecting its blooming period. 

Reflecting its blooming period. 

ssp. major Baker, 

ssp. obvallaris Fernandes. 

Ingram, J. (s.d.): p. 251; Dierbach, J. (1833): pp. 
145-147; Comen, A (1885): pp. 175-176; Vliaan- 
deren, A. (1946): p. 58; Whittick, A. (1960): p. 221; 
De Wit, H. (1965): p. 632; Baumann, H. (1986): 
pp. 69 and 72; Anonymous (19896). 
River of Phokis. 

According to some, Aphrodite transformed the 
body into a Daffodil (Leopold, B., 1937, pp. 137- 
138). 

De Wit, H. (1965): p. 632. 

Ovid (c. 8 AD): book II, 339-510; Peters, H. 
(1918): pp. 34-38. 

De Wit, H. (1965): p. 632; Anonymous (19896). 
In Flanders it is said (translation): ‘The epes are 
the mirror of the soul.” 

Whittick, A. (1960): p. 221. 

Chevalier, |. & A. Gheerbrant (1974a): pp. 254- 
255. 

De Gubernatis, A. (1882): pp. 236-237. 

Mystery cult in the Greek city of Eleusis in honour 
of Demeter and her daughter Kore, The first 
traces date back to the Mycenaean Period. 
Oomen, A. (1885): pp. 175-176; Baumann, H. 
(1986): pp. 69 and 72. 

Oomen, A. (1885): pp. 175-176; Baumann, H. 
(1986): pp. 69 and 72. 

In the religion and mythology of Greece and 
Rome, they were the three daughters of Mother 
Earth, conceived from the blood of Uranus when 
Kronos castrated him. They were mighty deities 
who personified the conscience and punished 
crimes against family members, especially matri- 
cide (www.encyclopedia.com). 

These are benevolent goddesses of retribution 
unlike the Erinyes or Furies (Ingram, |., 3d, p. 
252: Bell, R., 1942, p. 171). 
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They are the goddesses of necessity, divine 
daughters of Zeus and Themis, to whom all liv- 
ing things must ultimately submit. Their names 
are: Clotho, Lachesis and Atropos 

(www. messagenet.com). 

In Greek and Roman religion and mythology, he 
is the god of the Underworld and son of Kronos 
and Rhea; also called Pluto 
(www.encyclopedia.com). 

In Greek and Roman religion and mythology, the 
goddess of fertility and queen of the Underworld 
(www.encyclopedia.com). 

Teirlinek, 1. (1924): p. 1.49. 

In Greek religion and mythology, the goddess of 
harvest and fertility. The Romans identified her 
with Ceres (www.encyclopedia.com). 

Ingram, |. (5.d.): p. 252. 

In Greek religion and mythology, he is the god of 
fertility and wine, The Romans identified Diony- 
sus with Liber and with Bacchus, who was more 
properly the god of wine 
(www.encyclopedia.carm). 

Dierbach, |. (1833): pp. 145-147; Peters, H. (1978): 
p. 38; Chevalier, |. & A. Gheerbrant (19744): pp. 
254-255. 

Chevalier, |. & A. Gheerbrant (19744): pp. 254- 
255. 

Gaea or Gaia was the Greek personification of 
the Earth as a goddess, the oldest of the deities 
(Anonymous, 1970-1975). 

Baumann, H. (1986): pp. 69 and 72. 

In Greek religion and mythology, she was the 
goddess of love, fertility, and beauty. The Romans 
identified Aphrodite with Venus 
(www.encyclopedia.com). 

Ingram, J. (5.¢.): p. 252. 

Baumann, H. (1986): pp. 69 and 72. 

Viaanderen, A. (1946): p. 58. 

In Greek mythology, one Zeus's many love inter- 
ests. She was a beautiful mortal woman, and the 
noble daughter of a King Agenor (according to 
some sources, Agenor was the king of Phoenicia) 
(www.loggia.com). 

Dierbach, |. (1833): pp. 145-147; Peters, H. (1918): 
p. 38. 


The word ‘narcosis’ is also derived from this 
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word (Decreus, F., 1997, personal observation), 
De Wit, H. (1965): p. 632. 

According to ancient religious beliefs a pleasant 
plain at the end of the earth, where the gods lived 
in bliss together with those mortals they specially 
favoured, 

Anonymous (1949): p. 274. 

As stated on: www. fls-fsp.ch/fAl_narcisses_f htm. 
The symbol of spring is clearly present here (see 
below). 

Peters, H. (1918): p. 47. 

As stated on: 

www. webdo.ch/illustre/2001 /16/sortir_16.htmi; 
www.montreux-vevey.com /F /activites | 
narcissesfete htm. 

1981-1447. 

2-202 OF 203, 

c. 1226-1274. 

2-718. 

Across between the Jonquille and the Common 
Daffodil. 

1435-1472. 

2-109? 

?-1242. 

Mother of the Roman emperor Constantine; she 
lived from c. 255 to 930, Only later she was given a 
role in the discovery of the Sacred Cross: Ambro- 
sius mentioned it for the first time ¢. 395 (Anony- 
MOUS, 1970-1975). 

Reinsberg-Diiringsfeld, ©., Baran de (1861): re- 
SP. Pp. 159-161, 197, 199, and 294-310. According 
to the Chronicon paschale the relics of Christ's 
cross were found on the 14" September 320. The 
Roman Catholic Church, however, celebrated the 
Discovery of the Cross on the 3° May. Due to its 
weak historical foundation, this feast was finally 
abolished in 1961 (Anonymous,1970-1975; Val- 
gaerts, E.& L, Machiels, 1992, p. 252). 

€. §20-c. 589-601, 

Baker, M. (1996): p. 48. 

Gasquet, |., a5 mentioned in Bachelard, G. (19.42): 
Ceau et les Réves, a5 mentioned in Cirlot, |. (1962): 
p. 216, 

Cirlot, J. (1962): p. 216; Chevalier, |. & A. Gheer- 
brant (19744): pp. 254-255. 

Ingram, J. (s.4.): pp. 251 and 253; Celis, G. (1930): 
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p. 97: Ferguson, G. (1973): p. 34; Cumps, L. (1981): 
p. 216. 

A species with fragrant, small, yellow flowers and 
narrow leaves (no wider than 5 mm). 

Ingram, |. (5.¢.): p. 253. 

Older symbol for Wales than the Daffodil, See al- 
so under: Onions. 

Baker, M. (1996): p. 48. 

The patron saint of Wales. 

Vickery, R. (1997): p. 100; as stated on: 
web.ukonline.co.uk/conker/ 
conkers-and-ghosts/march.htm. 

Oomen, A. (1885): pp. 175-176. 

Leopold, B, (1937): pp. 197-138. 

Ferguson, G. (1973): p. 34. 

De Cleene, M. (1993): personal observation. 
Whittick, A. (1960): p. 221. 

French translation from Arabic. 

As mentioned in De Gubernatis, A. (1882): pp. 
236-237. 

Lehnert, E. (1950): p. 79. 

King of Great Britain, Ireland, and of Hannover 
from 1820 to 1840. 

Queen of Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
from 1942. 

Whittick, A, (1960): p. 170. 

Asch, J. (1968): Botanical emblems of the nations. 
In: Econ, Garden J. 18, p. 55. 

Kenk, V. (1963): The importance of plants in her- 
aldry. In: Econ. Bot., p. 175. 

Powell, C. (1977): pp. 106-107. 

Ingram, |. (&.): p. 357 

Powell, C. (1977): pp. 106-107. 

Baker, M. (1996): p. 48. 

Baker, M. (1996): p. 48. 

Anonymous (19.49): p. 274. 

Opie, |. & M. Tatem (1989): p. 115- 

Baker, M. (1996): p. 48. 

Vickery, R. (1997): p. 253. 

Anonymous (19.49): p. 274. 

Vickery, R. (1997): p. 99. 

Anonymous (19.49): p. 274. 

Creuzer, Symbolik, Wl, pp. 550-551, a5 mentioned 
in Dierbach, J. (1833): pp. 145-147; De Gubernatis, 
A. (1822): pp. 236-237; Teirlinek, |. (1924): p. 1.49. 
De Gubernatis, A. (1882): pp. 236-237. 
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Anonymous (1979): p. 194. 

According to the translator of Pliny's work, the 
Latin word purpureus probably refers to the red 
corona of the flower, but it is still difficult for him 
to place and translate this word (note from the 
translator of Pliny's work, book V1, p. 255). 
According to the same translator, this plant 
should be Narcissus herbaceus (?)(book VI, p. 
255)- 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
MX, chap. LXXV. 

Dodoens (1554). 

Gerard, |. (1696): p. 30. 

Dodoens (16.44). 

Grieve, M. (1931), a8 Stated on: 

www. botanical.com. 

Munting. A. (1696): p. 779. 

Anonymous (1979): p. 194. 

De Cleene, M. (1989): pp. 210-211. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis histona, book 
KI, chap. tH. 

Uphof, |. (1968): p. 357: Anonymous (1972-1977); 
Cumps, L. (1981): p. 216; Anonymous (19896). 
Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
AVIII, chap. LCV; Dierbach, |. (1833): p. 1.45. 
Dierbach, |. (1833): p. 1.45. 

Peters, H. (1978): p. 34. 

Peters, H. (1918): pp. 34 and 37; Anonymous 
(19896). 

This is a highly variable species; the many differ- 
ent cultivars are sometimes regarded as separate 
Species. 

Anonymous (1972-1977): Anonymous (1981c}; 
Anonymous (19896). 

As stated on: 
wrw.scs.leeds.ac.uk/cgi-bin/pfaf/arr_html? 
Narcissus+pseudonarcissus&CAN=LATIND. 
Vickery, R. (1997): p. 100. 
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‘The rose has but a Summer reign; 
The daisy never dies. ' 
James Montgomery (1771-1854)' 


“Shut not so soon; the dull-ey'd night 
Has not as yet begun 

To make a seizure on the light, 

Or to seal up the sun. 


No marigolds yet closed are, 

No shadows great appear; 

Nor doth the early shepherd's star 
Shine like a spangle here. 


Stay but all my Julia close 

Her life-begetting eye, 

And let the whole world then dispose 

Itselfto live or die." 
From To Daisies, Not To Shut So Soon, Robert 
Herrick (1591-1674)* 


Latin: Bellis perennis? L. 


English: Daisy’; Bachelor's Buttons, Bairns 
Flowers’, Bairnwort’, Banwood, Brave Marg- 
eret, Bruisewort, Cat-posy, Consou(njd, Dog- 
daisy, English Daisy, Garden Daisy, Jackanapes 
on Horseback, Margaret's Herb, Mary Gowlan, 
Maudlinwort, May Gowan, Shepherd's Daisy, 
Silver Penny, Small Daisy, Sweep(s), True Daisy. 
French: Paquerette’; Fleur de Paques, Fleur de 
Paturage, Marguerite, Paquerette Vivace, Petite 
Consoude, Petite Marguerite’. 

German: Gansebliimchen; Anger-bliimchen, 
Ausdauerndes Gansebliimchen, Dragonerblume, 
Gichterkranzli, Johannisbliimli, Kasebliimchen, 
Katten Blome, Magdalenenbliimchen, Mannablu- 
men, Massliebchen, Mehrjdriges Gansebliim- 
chen, Samtrischen, Tausendschén, 7ytlosenkrut. 
Dutch: Madeliefje; Bleekveldbloempje, Dries- 
bloem, Grasbloem, Kasseike, Kerkeblommen, 
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Kersou(wje, Koeienbloem, Kransje, Lente- 
bloempje, Maapdelief, Margrietje, Mariabloem, 
Meibloempke, Meiliefje, Meizoentje, Paasch- 
bloem, Pinksterbloem, Schapebloem, Sinte- 
Pietercruyt, Smoutbloempje, Straatkormmeer- 
ties, Wei(de)bloempje. 


HABITAT 

The Daisy is indigenous (up to an altitude of 
2,400 m) in Europe and in the Near East as far 
as Syria. [t is one of the most prevalent flowers 
found growing in meadows, grasslands and 
lawns, on hills, woods, etc. Different cultivars 
with large, full (pink, red or white) flowers are 
grown under the collective name ‘Garden Daisy" 
(var. hortensis). 


DESCRIPTION 

The Daisy is a herbaceous perennial with an 
erect stock and stout roots. The simple, toothed, 
obovate to paddle-shaped, shortly petiolated 
leaves (1.5-9 cm long) are all arranged in a basal 
rosette, The single terminal flower heads (1.2- 
2.7 cm” across) are borne on leafless, long, 
procumbent to erect stalks and have white fe- 
male ray florets, spreading in one row. The yel- 
low disc florets are hermaphrodite. Some vari- 
eties of the Daisy have double flowers; others 
may have pink or red ray flowers surrounding 
the bright yellow disk. The green phyllaries 
(with black apices) are usually arranged in two 
rows. The conical receptacle is pitted. The fruit 
is a compressed, dry, bordered achene (1.5-2.5 
mm long), without ribs and pappus. 

At night or when it rains, the flower closes 
and bends its head towards the ground [it ‘goes 
to sleep’); during the day it turns its open flower 
heads towards the sun. The Daisy is a source of 
pollen for honeybees and solitary bees.” 
Height: 0.05-0.20 m. (Fig. 45; Pls. 51-52) 
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THE DAISY IN RITUALS, 
MYTHOLOGY AND WORSHIP 
According to myth the Daisy owes its name [Bel- 
lis) to Belides, a tree nymph (or dryad). While 
she was dancing with her lover Ephigeus, she 
drew the attention of Vertumnus, the god who 
protected the spring season and orchards, and 
in order to escape from him she changed into a 
Daisy.’ Another myth is about Boreas, the 
rough north wind, who fell in love with Flora, 
the goddess of flowers. Although he floated 
through the air shrouded in cold mists, he was 
not impervious to feminine beauty, for later on 
he even abducted Orythia, the daughter of 
Erechteus'’, king of Athens. Now Boreas was 
madly in love with Flora, and his absurd be- 
haviour got him into trouble with his brothers 
Eurus, Auster and Zephyrus. When the earth 
was bathed in loveliness and all the flowers were 
in full bloom, he thought the time ripe to cap- 
ture the heart of the woman he loved. He blew 
his purest, whitest snowflakes over the fields of 
flowers, Zeus was angry, but Flora laughed and 
when the father of the gods had calmed down, 
he saw sweet little lowers growing everywhere, 
yellow with a wreath of white; the goddess of 
flowers had transformed each snowflake into a 

Daisy.” 


According to Germanic peoples, the Daisy was 
dedicated to Ostara, probably a goddess of 
spring’ and beauty, and also to Freya, goddess 
of love and fertility. In the thirteenth century the 
term Flos amoris or ‘love flower’ was still used. 
Perhaps the myth is based on the youngsters’ 
custom of counting and pulling off the white ray 
flowers, to learn whether someone loves them 
or not (‘He loves me, he loves me not...'). It was the 
Daisy that supposedly adorned the Ostara-cup. 
The hypothesis that Ostara was an important 
goddess is based on the fact that her feast is still 
celebrated, though in a Christianized form, as 
Easter. In Germany this festival is still known as 
Ostern”, and in England as ‘Easter’. Apparently 
there was also a heathen spring festival with a 
name connected to dstar, and celebrated on the 
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eve of spring, which is also the original date of 
the festival of Easter. The opposition of Beda 
Venerabilis or Bede (c. 673-735), an English 
monk from the Benedictine abbey of Jarrow in 
the north of England’’, with regard to the calcu- 
lation of the Christian Easter festival supports 
this hypothesis. In former times, in Germania, 
the spring month was referred to as dstermanoth 
(month of the spring goddess Ostara), while the 
Anglo-Saxon name was eosturmanoth, The French 
popular names Fleur de Pigues, Paiquerette and 
the Dutch Paashloem are derived from Pagues 
(Easter) and Pasen (Easter)."” In 1943 an old cus- 
tom at New Year was noted in south-west Ire- 
land. Lots of children picked the first blooms 
and exchanged them for pennies."* 


In Christianity the Daisy is dedicated to the Vir- 
gin Mary as she is the heavenly flower, the flower 
of all flowers that never fades,'? Hence the popu- 
lar Dutch name of Mariabloem (Mary's flower). 


Charlemagne” and St Julian”, bishop of Cuen- 
ca, and St Cyril” are celebrated on the 28" Jan- 
uary. The Chair of St Peter in Antioch is cele- 
brated on the 22™ February. The Daisy is dedi- 
cated to them.”* 


THE Daisy IN SYMBOLISM 

The humble Daisy is a symbol of innocence 
and purity.” The Daisy is also regarded as the 
symbol of virtue”’ and of sweet youth.”” The Daisy 
has red as a symbol of the Queen of the Martyrs 
(Mary), and lily-white as that of the virgins.** Ac- 
cording to an old legend, the four colours of the 
flower have the following meanings: green 
(sepals) signifies hope: white (ray flowers) signi- 
fies belief; red (ray lowers) signifies love; gold 
(tubular flowers, heart) signifies wisdom.” 


The Daisy in art 

In iconography the Daisy symbolizes the resur- 
rection, because the plant buds around Easter 
and is therefore also known as Paashloem (East- 
er flower) in Dutch, and Fleur de Paques and 
Paquerette (both Easter flowers) in French.*° Be- 
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fore the end of the fifteenth century the Daisy 
was used in paintings of the adoration, as a sym- 
bol of the innocence of the Baby Jesus. This sim- 
ple flower was considered a better symbol than 
the noble Lily.” In paintings by Dutch artists the 
Daisy represents benevolence.” 

In addition to the Rose (see relevant chapter, 
vol, I}, the Daisy was the subject of more atten- 
tion from poets than any other flower. If a knight 
was promised love, then he was allowed to de- 
pict a Daisy on his arms; if the damsel was con- 
sidering his proposal, then she wore a wreath of 
wild Daisies on her head.” The English poet 
Geoffrey Chaucer (1342/ 43-1400), father of En- 
glish literature, wrote the following words about 
this sweet little flower: ‘Thanne love I most thise 
floures white and rede, Swyche as men calle day- 
seyes in oure toun."* 


The Daisy in heraldry 

The Daisy also plays a role in heraldry. The flow- 
er was the emblem of the English queen Mar- 
garet of Anjou (1430-1482) and of many other 
ladies with the same Christian name. The En- 
glish popular name ‘Brave Margaret’ and 'Mar- 
garet’s Herb’ still refer to this. Petite Marguerite 
is one of the plant's French popular names. The 
allusion also applies to names such as Pasquier 
(fleur de Pagues, Paguerette) and Daisie (Daisy). 
The French king Louis IX, the Saint (1214- 
1270'°}, incorporated the Daisy and the ‘Lily”” in- 
to his coat of arms." 

At the entry of Don Carlos’? (1788-1855) and 
Dona Margarita into Estella (Spain), the female 
Estellian bodyguard wore a Daisy on the left side 
of the chest.*” 


The Daisy in the language of flowers 
A wild Daisy means delay: ‘Expect my answer 
within a few days.'* 


THE Daisy IN MAGIC 

AND POPULAR BELIEFS 
The Daisy in predictions 
In England, France and Belgium the flower is 
(was) used as a divination of love.** The person 
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holds the flower head and says: ‘Does he love me: 
a little, a lot, a great deal or ... not at all’, while 
pulling off the petals one by one until the verdict 
is reached with the last petal. In 1986 a twenty- 
five year old woman from Wales (Tredegar) said 
she had done this when she was young. In Eng- 
land, besides the Daisy, Rye-grass (Lolium sp.), 
Marigold (Calendula sp.) or Cowslip (Primula 
veris L.) are used for this, and in Germany a 
Michaelmas-daisy*’ (Aster sp.).“* Sometimes the 
petals were pulled off one by one in order to pre- 
dict one’s future husband: ‘Tinker, tailor, soldier, 
sailor, Rich man, poor man, beggarman, thief? 
(1831, Dorset, England).*? In order to dream of 
their lovers, English girls would sometimes 
place Daisies under their pillows and hang their 
shoes outside on the window.*° Young children 
should not step on or uproot a Daisy, else they 
will grow stunted, and the same applies to pup- 
pies and other young animals. This is why pup- 
pies were given milk in which Daisies had been 
steeped, to make sure they remained within the 
approved size for the breed. *” 

The Daisy was also used to predict the weath- 
er. A common proverb refers to the flower and 
its abundance in spring and early summer: 
‘When you can put pour foot on seven daisies, sum- 
mer is come.” 

Italian poets went even further and predicted 
the future with the flower. The pink and white 
Daisy is still regarded (1882) as a favourable 
omen in Italy, in Germany (Saxony) and the 
Netherlands; however a (translation) ‘black Daisy’ 
is associated with an evil spirit.” If Daisies flow- 
er abundantly at the beginning of spring, there 
will be a lot of infant deaths in the autumn. It is 
also said that there will be little hay (German- 
speaking areas).*” 


The Daisy as a protective plant 

When they had to go on an important trip or 
deal with an important matter, people in Bavaria 
(Germany) would wrap in paper Daisies that 
had been picked between 12 and 1 o'clock on the 
feast-day of St John the Baptist (aq June), and 
carry the package with them.*° This probably ex- 


plains the popular Swiss name Johannisbliimli 
(John's flowers). 


The Daisy in magical healing 

Daisies were used (1932) in sympathetic medi- 
cine, They were used in so-called Gichterkranzli 
(rheumatism wreaths), and placed under chil- 
dren's pillows against rheumatic fever. On 
Sacrament's Day”, the wreath was placed under 
the altar cloth without the priest knowing about 
it, and then removed on the last octave day. A 
posy of Daisies hung around the neck so that the 
flowers hung down the back was used to treat 
watery eyes. The posies were made up of a fixed 
number of flowers: twenty-five for adults and 
fifteen or seventeen for children. An old sympa- 
thetic remedy for the plague was to preserve 
Daisies dug up on the day of St John the Baptist 
(24'" June) (Erlangen, Germany). 

A magic remedy for fever was to eat Daisies; 
three on the first day, and then two more on each 
subsequent day until a total of nine had been 
reached, and then to reduce this number in the 
same way until one was back to three. If the 
fever had not passed, one had to start the whole 
procedure all over again.” Or else one had to eat 
the first Daisy one saw in the spring and this 
would cure the fever (Groningen, the Nether- 
lands). The best way to stop heavy menstruation 
was to drink a decoction of Daisies. In Flan- 
ders (Belgium) one finds numerous other mag- 
ic daisy remedies including the following two: a 
good way to dilute the blood was to drink a cup 
of tea every day made from flowers on which the 
petals bear a stripe (Tessenderlo), or tea made 
from Daisies with a red rim on the sepals which 
was then regularly drunk before bedtime in or- 
der to prevent a stroke (Wechelderzande).” In 
England the Daisy was thought effective in the 
treatment of broken bones, as we read in Caleb 
Threlkeld*"’s Synopsis stirpium Hibernicarum™ 
(1726): ‘The small Daisy is of greater Reputation 
than the other’, because it helpeth Bones to knit 
again. It is therefore called by our people in the 
North of England Banwort, by which name I knew 
it forty years ago at Keibergh in the Parish of Kirk- 
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Oswald, and County of Cumbria, where I drew my 
first Breath, May the last 1676.’ The Daisy was 
used in magic cures as late as the twentieth cen- 
tury, e.g. the following cure for boils, found in 
South Devon (England): ‘Find a place where you 
can cover seven or nine daisies with your foot. Then 
pick and eat them." In Latin the word consolidare 
means strengthen or fortify, which explains the 
English popular name ‘Consou(n)d’, as well as 
the French Consoude and the Dutch Kersou/w)e. 
The reason why Daisies have red spots and puri- 
fy the blood is explained in a Flemish legend 
(see below). 


THE Daisy IN LEGENDS, 

SAGAS AND FAIRYTALES 
According to legend, the Daisy originated from 
Mary’s tears on the flight to Egypt [hence the 
German popular name Marienblumchen (Mary's 
flower)|. One can compare this to the myth 
mentioned by Pliny the Elder (77 AD), in which 
the Helenium plant is supposed to have originat- 
ed from Helen's tears.” According to a Slav leg- 
end the Daisy originated from the tears of St 
Magdalen when she stood by Christ's tomb. 
Does the German popular name Magdalenen- 
bliimchen (Magdalen's flower) still refer to this 
legend? A French legend” (as well as a Flemish 
one, see below) tells that the red colour of cer- 
tain ray Howers comes from the blood of the Ba- 
by Jesus, when he pricked himself on a thorn, or 
from a kiss®? he gave to the flower.°‘ 

The following two Flemish legends are also 
about Daisies. The first is called (translation): 
‘Why some daisies have red spots and purify the 
blood,’ "The Child Jesus was playing with other little 
children in the grass where a lot of daisies were 
growing, jesus hurt himselfon a thorn and a drop of 
blood fell to the ground and burst on the corolla. 
From this day on we find daisies with red spots on 
them. These are sacred flowers, which are used to 
make tea. And this tea strengthens and purifies the 

Another Flemish legend is called (transla- 
tion): ‘How daisies came into being.’ ‘When Jesus’ 
tomb was opened and Mary could not find the body 
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of her son, she burst out crying, The tears rolled 
down her divine cheeks and fell onto the ground 
wherever she went, through the fields and along the 
roads. Wherever she had passed, in the fields and 
along the roads, daisies began to flower, small white 
flowers with golden hearts." An English version 
says that the tips of the Daisy were turned pink 
when the Virgin Mary pricked her fi . while 
gathering Daisies for the Baby Jesus. 


THE DAISY IN HERBALISM 

AND MEDICINE 
Pliny the Elder (77 AD) wrote that the Daisy 
was applied medicinally, but that its effect was 
strengthened if Artemisia (Mugwort) was added 
to it.°? However the Daisy only became a popular 
medicinal herb from the fifteenth century on- 
wards. In 1554 the Flemish herbalist Rembert 
Dodoens (Dodonaeus) also wrote the following 
about the plant in his herbal (translation): ‘Daisies 
boiled in water, either the whole plant or just the 
flowers, and especially the small or wild (species), 
are good for fever, heating up the liver and all inter- 
nal organs. This same herb in food or soups stimu- 
lates the movement of the bowels."°* 

According to the Englishman John Gerard, 
the Daisy was formerly known as the Bruise- 
wort. In 1636 he wrote the following in his Her- 
ball: ‘The Daisies do mitigate all kinde of paines, 
but especially in the joints, and gout, if they be 
stamped with new butter unsalted, and applied up- 
on the pained place: but they worke more effectually 
if Mallowes®? be added thereto. The juice of the 
leaves and the roots snift up into the nosthnils, pur- 
geth the head mightily, and helpeth the megrim. 
The same given to little dogs with milke, keepeth 
them from growing great. The leaves stamped take 
away bruises and swellings proceeding of some 
stroke, if they be stamped and laid thereon; where- 
upon it was called in old time Bruisewort, The juice 
put into the eies cleareth them, and taketh away the 
watering of them. The decoction of the field Daisie 
(which ts the best for physics use) made in water 
and drunke, is good against agues."”" 

In 1653 the English herbalist Nicholas Cul- 
peper had the following to say about the Daisy in 
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his Complete Herbal and English Physician En- 
larged: ‘The herb is under the sign Cancer, and un- 
der the dominion of Venus, and therefore excellently 
pood for wounds in the breast, and very fitting to be 
kept both in oils, ointments, and plaisters, as also in 
syrup. The greater wild Daisy is a wound herb of 
good respect, offen used in those drinks or salves that 
are for wounds, either inward or outward. The juice 
or distilled water of these, or the small Daisy, doth 
much temper the heat of choler, and refresh the liv- 
er, and the other inward parts. A decoction made of 
them and drank, helps to cure the wounds made in 
the hollowness of the breast. The same also cures all 
ulcers and pustules in the mouth or tongue, or in the 
secret parts, The leaves bruised and applied to the 
privities, or to any other parts that are swollen and 
hot, doth dissolve tt, and temper the heat. A decoc- 
tion made thereof, of Wallwort”' and Agrimony, 
and the places fomented and bathed therewith 
warm, gives great case to them that are troubled 
with the palsy, sciatica, or the gout. The same also 
disperses and dissolves the knots or kernels that grow 
in the flesh of anp part of the body, and bruises and 
hurts that come of falls and blows; they are also used 
for ruptures, and other inward burnings, with very 
good success. An ointment made thereof doth won- 
derfully help all wounds that have inflammations 
about them, or by reason of moist humours having 
access unto them, are kept long from healing, and 
such are those, for the most part, that happen to 
joints of the arms or legs. The juice of them dropped 
into the running eyes of any, doth much help 
them.'?* 

The Dutchman Abraham Munting (1696) al- 
so mentions the Daisy in his herbal.”? 

The Slovaks had a very popular cough syrup 
made from Daisies boiled in honey.’* For a time 
the Daisy was considered to be extremely harm- 
ful, probably because the plant was used as an 
abortifacient and in 1739 was condemned to 
complete extermination in Germany.” Fortu- 
nately this did not happen. 

In present-day popular tradition the Daisy is 
used externally in the form of compresses applied 
to blood abscesses and slow-healing wounds, and 
internally for gout and rheumatism.” 


In modern herbal medicine fresh and dried 
flower heads are used to relieve diarrhoea and 
coughing due to their expectorant and mild 
anaesthetic properties. The flower also prevents 
and relieves cramps; it is also applied to all sorts 
of skin conditions (such as furwnculosis); an in- 
fusion of the plant is also an age-old remedy for 
smoothing a rough skin. Fresh juice made from 
the leaves imparts a fresh colour to the skin. Cat- 
aplasms made from freshly picked leaves and 
flowers were used to treat gout. Cataplasms like 
this are still used for treating bruising, sprains 
and black eyes.”’ 


THE Daisy IN THE HOME, 

GARDEN AND KITCHEN 
Both young flower buds and young leaves are 
used in cooking; they are used in soups, sand- 
wiches and salads. Young closed flower buds 
preserved in vinegar can be used as a surrogate 
for the commercially available capers. Fresh 
daisies have a light fragrance and contain a 
slimy liquid with a slightly bitter taste.”" 

With regard to the so-called ‘Garden Daisies’ 
(var. hortensis), it is the type in which the flower 
heads are touched with strong red, or which are 
even completely cherry red in colour that are 
most popular, There are also full cultivars. 


Dip You Know? 
Making a daisy chain, most often by slitting the 
stem and threading a second daisy through it, is 
a familiar and widespread childhood occupa- 
tion.”? 
The old-fashioned humorous idiom ‘Push up 
(the) daisies’ means to be dead and in the grave.” 
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As mentioned in Ingram, J. (s.d.): p. 266. 

Pollard, A. (1891): pp. 203-204. 

The scientific name of the Daisy dates back to 
Antiquity. It is not known whether it is related to 
bellus (Latin for charming, beautiful), but it does 
seem very likely, Bellis perennis therefore probably 
means ‘the eternally beautiful’ (Bonnier, G., xd, 
p. 30; De Wit, H., 1965, p. 567). 

The common name is a corruption of the old En- 
glish name ‘day's-eye," and is used by Geoffrey 
Chaucer (c. 1343-1400) in that sense: ‘Well by rea- 
son men it call maie, The Daisie, or else the Eye of 
the Daie.' (Grieve, M., 1931). 

Scotland. 

The Scottish name ‘Bairmwort' is an indication of 
the fun children have while they gather the flow- 
ers for daisy chains (Grieve, M., 1931). 

Refers to Paques (Easter). 

From marganta, Latin for ‘pearl’ (Teirlinck, |., 1885, 
pp. 66-67; Geerebaert, A., 1955, p. 314). 

Upto €.o.cm across in cultivars, often flore pleno, 
Koster, A. (1993): p. 88. 

Ingram, |. (s.¢.): pp. 266-268. 

A mythological hero of Athens; the sixth king of 
Attica, after whom the Erechteurn was named 
(www.encyclopedia.com). 

Teirlinck, |. (1885): pp. 67-69. 

Hovorka, von, D. & U. Kronfeld (1908): p. 174. 
Farwerck (1978) did not think it likely that the 
German name Ostem was derived from Anglo- 
Saxon missionaries working in Germany during 
the eighth century. The word is also found in oth- 
er expressions such as ostertuopha, meaning a 
sort of tax owed to the king in the spring in the re- 
gion of Main in the eighth century, 

He was educated in Irish Celtic monasteries. St 
Egbert (c. 639-729), a Northumbrian monk, taught 
the Irish monks the Roman method of calculat- 
ing Easter. In 729 they celebrated Easter with the 
rest of the Church upon 24" April, although their 
old rule placed it that year upon an earlier day. On 
the same day the aged Egbert died 
(www,.newadvent.org/cathen/o5q2§a.htm). 
Bonnier, G. (s.d.): p. 90. 

Vickery, R. (1997): p. 101, 

A. Magnus in Postal Luc. |, as mentioned in Qomen, 
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A. (1885): pp. 84-85. 

742-814. King of the Franks from 768 to 814, king of 
the Longobards from 774 to 814, and Roman em- 
peror fromm 800 to 814. He was declared a saint in 
1165 by the antipope Paschalis Ill (1164-1168), on 
the request of the Roman-German king Frederik | 
Barbarossa (c. 1123-1190) (Anonymous, 1972-1977). 
1127-1208, 

é. 380-444. Orthodox festival on the 28" January. 
Reinsberg-Daringsfeld, O., Baron de (1861): pp. 
79 and 139. 

Ingram, J. (3.4.): pp. 266-268. 

Oomen, A. (1885): pp. 84-85. 

Celis, G. (1930): p. 97. 

Viaanderen, A. (1946): p. 58. 

Oomen, A. (1885): pp. 84-85. 

Curmps, L. (1981): p. 46. 

Leopold, B. (1937): p. 136. 

Ferguson, G. (1973): p. 70. 

Timmers, |. (1981): p. 216, 

Ingram, |. (.d.): pp. 266-268. 

As mentioned in Kenk, V. (1963): The importance 
of plants in heraldry. In: Econ. Bot., p. 177. 

Kenk, V. (1963): p. 171. 

Ruled from 1226 onwards, under the guardian: 
ship of his mother, Blanche of Castile (1226-1296). 
This is the Fleur de lis, a stylized Iris (see also un- 
der: Iris). 

Hovorka, von, D. & U. Kronfeld (1908): p. 174. 
Spanish pretender to the throne, second son of 
Charles [V of Spain, brother of Ferdinand Vil. Qn 
the death of his brother in 1833, he regarded him- 
self as the lawful king of Spain (Anonymous, 
1972-1977). 

Gomen, A. (1835): pp. 84-85 

Ingram, J. (s.d.): p. 357; Conway, D. (1974): p. 92. 
De Cleene, M. & G. De Brabandere (1991): p. 109. 
This name came into use after 1752 (introduction 
of the Gregorian calendar into the Anglo-Saxon 
countries), when Michaelmas Day (29"" Septem- 
ber) fell during the period when the flower 
blooms (Baker, M., 1996, pp. 49-50). 

Ingram, }. (s.a.): pp. 266-268; De Gubernatis, A. 
(1882): pp. 219-220; Oomen, A. (1884): p. Bs; Baker, 
M. (1996): p. 64; Vickery, R. (1997): pp. g2 and 100. 
Opie, 1. & M. Tatern (1989): p. 115. 
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Thiselton-Dyer, T. (1884): p. 16. 

Baker, M, (1996): p. 49. 

De Gubernatis, A. (1882): pp. 219-220. 

Hovorka, von, D. & U. Kronfeld (1908): p. 174. 
VDVV (1932-1993): vol. V, pp. 1,862-1,863. 

Second Thursday after Whitsuntide. 

VDVV (1932-1993): vol. V, pp. 1,862-1,863. 
Anonymous (1979): p. 174; Launert, E. (1982): p. 
190; De Cleene, M. & G. De Brabandere (1991): 
Pp. 105-108. 

Ter Laan, K. (1949): p. 290. 

De Meyere, V. (1933): Geneeskrachtige Planten. In: 
Volkskunde 38, p. 158. 

1676-1728. 

This was the first attempt to document the Irish 
flora, 

= ‘Owveye Daisy. 

Vickery, R. (1997): p. 102. 

VDV¥ (1932-1933): vol. V, pp. 1,861-1,862. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
XX, chap. XXXII. 

Rolland, E. (1896-1913): vol. 7, p. 91. 

Sébillot, P. (1906): vol. 4, p. 4.46. 

YDVY (1932-1933): vol. V, pp. 1,861-1,862. 

De Meyere, V. (1932): Vioarmsche Plantensprookjes. 
In: Nederlands Tijdschrift voor Vollkskunde 37 (4-5: 
6), pip. 107-109. 

Baker, M. (1996): p. 49. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
MXVI, chap. XII. 

Dodoens, R. (1554). 

Mallows: Malva sp. 

Gerard, |. (1636): p. 146. 

Common Comfrey: Sprphytum officinale L. 
Culpeper, N. (1653): pp. 86-87. 

Munting, A. (1696): p. 993. 

Hovorka, von, D.& U. Kronfeld (1908): p. 174. 
Anonymous (1979): p. 174; Launert, . (1982): p. 
19c, 

Van Hellemont, J. (1993): pp. 95-96. 

Anonymous (1979): p. 174; Launert, E. (1982): p. 
190; De Cleene, M, & G, De Brabandere (1991): 
PP. 105-108, 

De Cleene, M. & G. De Brabandere (1991): pp. 
105108. 

Vickery, R. (1997): p. 101. 

As stated on: wwwt.oup.co.uk/elt/oald/. 


FENNEL 


‘For one that is sick upon a full stomach, 
Take fennel and chew it in thy mouth, Spit 
out some and take down some. [ft is. a present 
remedy." 
Recipe from The English Fair Household Book 
(17'"/18"" century)’ 


Latin: Foeniculum vulgare Mill. (syn. Foeniculum. 
officinale All., syn. Foeniculum capillaceum Gilib., 
syn. Anethum foeniculum L.) 


English: Fennel; Common Fennel, Dill, Fenkel, 
Fenkle, Fenochel, Finkle, Fynkylsede, Spingel, 
Sweet Fennel. 

French: Fenouil; Aneth Doux, Aneth de France, 
Aneth de Paris, Aneth Fenouil, Anis Doux, Fa- 
nau, Fenou, Fenouil Amer, Fenouil de Malte, 
Fenouil Officinal. 

German: Echter Fenchel; Anis, Azorischer 
Fenchel, Brodsamen, Dill, Fencheldill, Fenich- 
kraut, Frauenfenchel, Gartenfenchel, Gemeiner 
Fenchel, Grosser Fenchel, Fenchel, Italienisch- 
er Fenchel, Mutterwurz, Siisser Fenchel. 

Dutch: Venkel; Bladvenkel, Fenicol, Fenkel, 
Fienkel, Finekum, Finkel, Hofvennekel, Knol- 
venkel, Roomse Venkel, Russische Anijs, Venkel- 
dille, Vinkel, Windzaad, Zoete Venkel. 


HABITAT 
The Fennel is indigenous to the Mediterranean 
and the Near East; the plant has also established 
itself in subtropical areas and certain parts of 
Europe. Like so many of the Southern European 
medicinal and culinary herbs, the plant was 
mainly spread by monks*, throughout the north- 
ern areas’. In Western Europe Fennel some- 
times escaped from herb gardens, which is why 
it is sometimes seen in the undergrowth or on 
the roadside. There are two cultivated varieties: 
Sweet Fennel (var. dulce) and Florence Fennel, 
Finnocchio or Bulb Fennel (var. azoricum) and a 
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number of cultivars like the well-known Bronze 
Fennel (Foeniculum vulgare cv, ‘purpureum’ or 
cv. ‘rubrum’). 


DESCRIPTION 

The Fennel is a bluish-green glabrous biennial 
or perennial herb. The plant sends up four or 
five smooth stalks, hollow (when old) but con- 
taining a white pith, bearing feathery, finely di- 
vided, threadlike foliage (up to 5 cm long) on 
clasping leafstalks. The petioles are sheathing at 
the base. The minute yellow flowers (1-2 mm 
across), without sepals, are borne in compound, 
flat terminal umbels (4-8.5 cm across); the 
smooth rays number ten to forty. The grey- 
green fruit is an ovate, oblong cremocarp (4-6 
mm long) containing one seed. The styles are 
recurved or divergent. Height: 1.5-2.5 m. (Fig. 
46; Pls. 53-54) 


THE FENNELIN RITUALS, 
MYTHOLOGY AND WORSHIP 
The Fennel played a certain ritual role in An- 
cient Greece. For instance, participants in the 
Attican* mystery plays wore wreaths of fennel 
greenery.’ The victors of some games were 
crowned with fennel leaves.° The disciples of the 
Phrygian’ cult of Sabazius® also adorned them- 
selves with fennel leaves.” According to a Greek 
myth, the titan Prometheus © introduced fire to 
mortal beings against the will of the gods. He 
stole it from Olympus — the home of the gods — 
and brought the smouldering ember, wrapped 
in a fennel stem’ to the people. The reaction of 
the supreme god, Zeus, was very harsh indeed. 
Hephaestus” chained Prometheus to the Cau- 
casians, and every single day a vulture would 
come and peck at his liver, which constantly 
grew back. In the end Heracles/Hercules” killed 
the vulture and Prometheus was allowed back 
onto Olympus.’ 
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| 
Fig 46. Fennel. = stem with lowers (im umbels) and fruit: 2» flower: fru cremocorp) wth prominent thick ribs. 
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Before matches were invented (nineteenth cen- 
tury), the following Greek custom was still in 
use: fennel stems measuring about five feet 
long by three inches thick were wrapped in 
some hard bark. The core of the stem consisted 
of white pith that served as a tinder and burnt 
slowly without damaging the bark. In this way it 
was possible to transport fre from one place to 
another. 


THE FENNELIN SYMBOLISM 
Before Ancient Greek and Roman times, the 
Peni was a symbolic plant."® In the Greek Ado- 
nis” rites it symbolized flattery.' ® The Fennel is 
also the symbol of intellectual rejuvenation.'? 


The Fennel! in the language of flowers 

Because the Roman gladiators used the Fennel 
as a stimulant and successful gladiators were 
crowned with fennel leaves, in the language of 
flowers Fennel signified power and ‘you deserve 


all praise.’*° 


THE FENNELIN MAGIC 

AND POPULAR BELIEFS 
Because, to the layman, Fennel is very similar to 
Dill (Anethum graveolens L.), in folk tales they are 
often confused.” Indeed, one of the English and 
German popular names is ‘Dill’. 


The Fennel as a protective plant 
Like many of the strongly aromatically scented 
umbelliferous plants that contain essential oils 
{such as Dill, Celery, Parsley and Caraway) the 
Fennel, too, is an Ancient anti-demonic remedy.” 
In the Anglo-Saxon ‘Lay of the Nine Twigs of 
Woden’ and the ‘Nine Herbs Charm’, Fennel and 
Chervil (Chaerophylllum sp.) are considered to 
be two very powerful herbs.*? Their names, de- 
rived from Latin, indicate that we are dealing 
with an Ancient tradition. In an Anglo-Saxon 
medical manual the Fennel is mentioned to- 
gether with many other plants as an ingredient 
of a potion to ward off demons. 

According to folk legends from Voigtland 
(Germany), Fennel drove away dwarfs. The 
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plant was tied into the sowing sheet with other 
remedies against magic spells (like silver pieces, 
bread and salt) so that the seeds would germi- 
nate. In France Fennel that was drawn through 
St John’s fire nine times would offer protection 
against enchantment, and in England Fennel 
was attached to S00Ts and windows on St John's 
Night (eve of 24°" June) as a deterrent against evil 
powers. ’* In Somerset (England) Fennel pinned 
over the door kept fire away from the house and, 
at midsurnmer, it from enchantment.” 
In Charles Decoster”’'’s Thyl Ulenspiegel (1867) 
the Fennel is an anti-demonic remedy.” In 
Spain (1929) the Fennel is also a remedy against 
enchantments. 

Fortune tellers claimed to use it to cure peo- 
ple from bewitchment. To prevent wizards from 
entering the house, people in the Béarn region 
(France) would put Fennel in their keyholes on 
St John's Night and recite a magic spell such as 
(translation): ‘Ifa wizard tries to enter through this 
hole today, have a good sniff, Fennel, and he will pet 
a fright and not dare enter.””? This custom was al- 
$0 known in England.*° 

In the Pyrenees (France, Spain) some Fennel 
was blessed on St John's Day and the consecrat- 
ed plant was hung in the houses as a deterrent 
against witches.” A deterrent against the be- 
witching of milk® was to apply Fennel to the ud- 
der and the horns of the cow.” 


The Fennel in predictions 

It was believed (1571) that if a pregnant woman 
enjoyed eating Fennel, she would give birth to a 
son. 


The Fennel and animals 

In the surroundings of Wernstadt (North Bo- 
hemia) apiarists would apply crushed Fennel to 
beehives, so the bees would stay near the hives 
and not fly out the wrong way. Other strongly 
scented herbs were used for the same purpose, 
Apparently it was believed that the aromatic 
scent would keep the bees tied to their hive.” 
Fennel was one of the constitwents of the horse- 
man's morsels and potions, and it persuaded 
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difficult animals to go with him and to be har- 
nessed.3° Pliny the Elder (77 AD) has a magical 
story about Fennel that is still told in modern 
times: after hibernation, snakes are covered 
with a thick, irritating skin from which they free 
themselves thanks to fennel juice; the shedding 
of the skin lasts at least one day and starts at the 
head, after which the inside of the snakeskin is 
systematically turned inside out, so in spring 
the snake regains its beautiful, shiny looks. 
Moreover, these snakes would rub” themselves 
against a Fennel plant to help restore their im- 
paired eyesight.?® 


The Fennel in magical healing 

During the sixteenth century Fennel was thought 
to have the power to rejuvenate. This is probably 
based on the aforementioned popular belief.” 


THE FENNELIN LEGENDS, 

SAGAS AND FAIRYTALES 
When he was born, Charles De Coster's Thyl 
Ulenspiegel was given some Fennel as a present 
to help ward off the Devil.*° In one of the Greek 
legends, the hero was Sikyon (the personifica- 
tion of the Cucumber), Marathron’s son (the 
personification of the Fennel.” 


THE FENNELIN HERBALISM 

AND MEDICINE 
The plant that Dioscorides (c. so AD)** called 
marathron® is what we now refer to as Fennel. 
According to the Greek botanist and doctor, the 
herb as well as the fruit stimulated lactation, the 
decoction of the stalks was a diuretic and, when 
taken with wine, was also an antidote to snake- 
bites. The fennel root was said to heal bites by 
rabid dogs, and juices from the stem and foliage 
would improve the eyesight.*4 The most highly 
praised are the tears of the Fennel from Spain, 
but the juice of fresh seeds or from gashes in the 
root was thought to be effective too. It is thus not 
surprising that many doctors often prescribed 
Fennel. In one of the pharmaceutical codices by 
Marcellus Empiricus from Bordeaux (4 jst cen- 
tury AD), fennel juice mixed with mature wine 
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appears as a cough suppressant. According to a 
fourteenth-century German manuscript, Fen- 
nel stimulated inebriation: ‘Der gerne drunken 
wird, der ezze fenichil samen, daz hilfet.’ (‘He who 
likes to get drunk, must eat fennel seeds, it works.')" 
In his Der Naturen Bloeme*®, the mediaeval Flem- 
ish poet Jacob van Maerlant (c. 1225-after 1291) 
describes the many characteristics ascribed to 
the Fennel in those days.*” 


The healing properties of the plant are men- 
tioned extensively in sixteenth-century herbals, 
which draw exclusively on the works of the An- 
cients.** The Flemish herbalist Rembert Dodoens 
(Dodonaeus) praised the Fennel in his 1554 
herbal.*9 

In England John Gerard writes the following 
about Fennel in his Herball (1636): ‘The pouder 
of the seed of Fenell drunke for certaine dates togeth- 
er fasting preserveth the epe-sight: whereof was writ- 
ten this Distichon*” following: Of Fenell, Roses, Ver- 
vain, Rue, and Celandine, Is made a water good to 
cleere the sight of eine.” 

The English herbalist Nicholas Culpeper is 
also full of praise for the Fennel in his Complete 
Herbal and English Physician Enlarged (1653): 
‘One good old fashion is not yet left off, viz. to boil 
Fennel with fish; for it consumes that phlegmatic 
humour, which fish most plentifully afford and an- 
noy the body with, though few that use it know 
wherefore they do it. J suppose the reason of its bene- 
fit this way is because it is an herb of Mercury, and 
under Virgo, and therefore bears antipathy to Pisces. 
Fennel is good to break wind, to provoke urine, and 
ease the pains of the stone, and helps to break it. The 
leaves or seed, boiled in barley water and drank are 
good for nurses, to increase their milk, and make it 
more wholesome for the child. The leaves, or rather 
the seeds, boiled in water, stays the hiccough, and 
takes away the loathings which oflentimes happen 
to the stomachs of sick and feverish persons, and al- 
lays the heat thereof. The seed boiled in wine and 
drank, is good for those that are bitten with serpents, 
or have eaten poisonous herbs, or mushrooms. The 
seed and the roots much more, help to open obstruc- 
tions of the liver, spleen, and gall, and thereby help 


the painful and windy swellings of the spleen, and 
the yellow jaundice; as also the gout and cramps. 
The seed is of good use in medicines to help shortness 
of breath and wheezing by stopping of the lungs. It 
helps also to bring down the courses, and to cleanse 
the parts after delivery. The roots are of most use in 
physic drinks, and broth that are taken to cleanse 
the blood, to open obstructions of the liver, so pro- 
voke urine, and amend the ill colour in the face after 
sickness, and to cause a good habit through the 
body. Both leaves, seeds, and roots thereof are much 
used in drink or broth, to make people more lean 
that are too fat. The distilled water of the whole 
herb, or the condensate juice dissolved, but especial- 
ly the natural juice, that in some counties issues out 
hereof of its own accord, dropped into the eyes, 
cleanses them from mists and films that hinder the 
sight, The sweet Fennel is much weaker in physical 
uses than the common Fennel. The wild Fennel is 
stronger and hotter than the tame, and therefore 
most powerful against the stone, but not so effectual 
to encrease milk, because of its dryness.’ 

The Dutchman Abraham Munting™ also 
cites the classical applications by the Ancients in 
his 1696 work, as does the eighteenth-century 
Dutch pharmacopoeia by Van Lis (1747)."4 

The following prescription appears in the 
English Fair Household Book (7 yr" century): 
‘For one that is sick upon a full stomach, Take fen- 
nel and chew it in thy mouth. Spit out some and 
take down some, It is a present remedy.’ 

Similar remedies were used for a long time?” 
in popular medicine, sometirnes in bizarre vari- 
ations. To cure vesicles in the eyes some fennel 
juice was boiled and reduced by half in a copper 
pot, mixed with some urine from a healthy boy; 
some of the cooled liquid was dripped in the ail- 
ing eye several times during the day.’ In mod- 
em popular medicine Fennel remains a sought- 
after remedy; the ripe fruit in particular is used 
for its stimulating, expectorant and digestive 
qualities, which are ascribed to the presence of 
fifty to sixty percent anethol. This essential oil, 
however, affects the nervous system, when tak- 
en in high doses. Fennel seeds may only be eat- 
en in moderation and the recommended dose 
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should never be exceeded. Applied externally, 
a decoction of Fennel is still used in popular me- 
dicine as a remedy for inflammation of the eye?” 
and styes.°° Hot compresses of fennel leaves are 
applied to boils." 

In modern herbal medicine fennel seeds still 
have some importance. Firstly, the plant re- 
lieves flatulence and is also a mild expectorant. 
The essential oil, anethol, stimulates the mus- 
cles of the intestine and thus is often added to 
laxatives to avoid intestinal atony. Fennel is also 
helpful in the treatment of anorexia’? and 
aerophagia”’, Fennel is a good flavour enhancer 
in blended teas and is helpful in treating dys- 
pepsia and diarrhoea in infants. * It has a pleas- 
ant taste and at the same time allows the infant 
to ingest fluids. Fennel honey is still used in 
paediatrics as an expectorant. Lastly, Fennel 
stimulates lactation and, if taken in larger doses, 
menstruation.” 


THE FENNELIN INDUSTRY, 

AGRICULTURE AND CRAFTS 
It is generally accepted that Fennel was grown 
by the ancient Egyptians.” Fennel seeds are 
added to meats, vegetable products, fish sauces, 
soups, salad dressings, stews, breads, pastries, 
teas, and alcoholic beverages in the food and 
flavouring industries. The crushed seeds have 
also been used as a substitute for juniper to 
flavour gin.” In the cosmetics industry fennel 
oil is used in composites with the scent of plants 
and occasionally as a deodorant. Both the seeds 
and the leaves are used as a deep cleanser in fra- 
grant fennel soaps and in facial baths. In an- 
gling, fennel seeds are used as bait. The seeds 
are also an ingredient of a number of liqueurs 
(Fenouillette, Mastica, Pernod).* 


THE FENNELIN HOME, 

GARDEN AND KITCHEN 
Fennel has been used for culinary purposes for 
over two thousand years. The Romans appreci- 
ated the herb for its refined, sweet aniseed-like 
taste, In former times it was the juicy stem in 
particular that would be eaten, nowadays the 
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seeds are also popular. The dried, ripe fruit is a 
classic spice for fish, sauces, roasts (mutton), 
chestnuts, olives, omelettes, sauerkraut, pud- 
dings, cakes and bread; they are one of the in- 
gredients of mixed barbecue spices. Fennel 
seeds (half-ripened) are often used in pre- 
served’? gherkins, cucumbers, onions, etc. Fen- 
nel seeds are also an ingredient of the typical 
English ‘apple pie’. Young fennel leaves add a 
pleasant taste to salads and cooked vegetables; 
they are also suitable for soups, pork and as 
a stuffing for fatty fish. The swollen base of 
the stems can be eaten as a raw vegetable, but it 
can also be braised (like White Celery). The 
(bleached!) soft, thick bases of the stems of the 
Finnocchio are braised and also eaten as a veg- 
etable; raw, they are sliced and added to salads 
or sandwiches.” 

One can make fennel tea by pouring boiling 
water on crushed fennel seeds.” 

At Saint Saviour in Jersey (UK), Fennel is an 
ingredient of a sauce served with locally-caught 
mackerel which is a very popular dish.”* 

Several types of Fennel of different shapes 
and colour of leaf are used for ormamental pur- 


poses and asa fresh vegetable.” 


Dip You KNOW? 
The Fennel is included in the Capitulare de vil- 
lis*; so the herb would have had to be present in 
every royal garden.” 
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As mentioned in Kightly, C. (1994): November 22. 
Probably the Benedictines (Kleijn, H., 1957, p. 140). 
Marzell, H. (1938): p. 158. 

From Attica, a region of Ancient Greece, a trian- 
gular area at the eastern end of central Greece, 
around Athens (www.encyclopedia.com). 
Marzell, H. (1998): p. 198; Kleijn, H. (1957): p. 140. 
Anonymous (1949): p. 375- 

Phrygia is a region in the western part of Asia 
Minor. 

Sabazius was the Phrygian god of fertility. His 
cult spread via Thrace to Greece and Rome. Mys- 
tery services were held for hirn, in which there 
were interactions with a snake, his totem. Be- 
cause of the frenzied nature of the cult the 
Greeks put him on a par with Dionysus. The Ro- 
mans identified him with jupiter (Van Reeth, A., 
1994, P. 224). 

Chevalier, |. & A. Gheerbrant (19736): p. 306. 

In Greek mythology, he is the great benefactor of 
humanity, He was son to the Titan lapetus and 
Clymene or Themis. Since he predicted the Ti- 
tans’ defeat by the Olympians he sided with 
Zeus, thereby avoiding the punishment meted 
out to the other Titans (wwwencyclopedia.com). 
Some authors speak of a reed (Van Reeth, A, 
1994. p. 213). 

In Greek religion and mythology, he is one of the 
gods of Olympus. Homer made him the son of 
Hera and Zeus, but Hesiod has it that he was 
conceived and borne by Hera alone 
(www.encyclopedia.com). 

The greatest and most celebrated hero of Ancient 
Greece, He was the saviour of people in distress 
(Anonymous, 19896). 

Anonymous (1989b). 

De Tournefort, P. (1718), Sibthorp (1817), 'W. Clark 
(1858), |. Bent (1885), as mentioned in Frazer, |. 
(1951): part 1, vol. 2, p. 260. 

Klein, H. (1957): p. 140. 

In Greek mythology, he was a beautiful youth 
loved by Aphrodite and Persephone. His birth re- 
sulted from the incestuous union of Myrrha (or 
Smyrna) and Cinyras, king of Cyprus. Aphrodite 
left him in the care of Persephone, who brought 
him wp and took him as her lover. Later, Aphro- 
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dite demanded him for herself, but Persephone 
did not want to let him go 
(www.encyclopedia.com). 

Anonymous (1949): p. 375. 

Chevalier, |. & A. Gheerbrant (1g73b): p. 306. 
Ingram, }. (s.d.): p. 356; Powell, C. (1977): p. 71. 
Teirlinck, |. (1930): p. 325. The Dill, however, is 
easily distinguishable by its annual habitat, the 
hollow stem and the strongly compressed fruit 
({Launert, E., 1981, p. 100). 

De Cleene, M.& G. De Brabandere (1991): p. 162. 
As stated on: 
wewa-gy..its.hawail.edu/—kjally/nineherbs. htm. 
Teirlinck, |. (1930): p. 325. 

Baker, M. (1996): p. 57. 

1827-1879. 

De Wit, H. (1g65): p. 418. 

YDYVY¥ (1929-1930): vol. Il, pp. 1427-1, 428. 
Rolland, E. (1896-1913): vol. IV, p. 196. 

Uyldert, M. (1979): p. 119. 

Marzell, H. (1938): p. 199. 

In East Prussia it took place on the night of the 
solstice (VDVYV, 1929-1999, vol. Il, pp. 1,427-1,328). 
The disinfectant herb represses the germs that 
turn the milk (Uyldert, M., 1979, p. 179). 

VBVV (1929-1930): vol. II, pp. 1,327-1,328: Teinlinck, 
I. (1930): p. 325. 

Der alten Weiber Philosophey, as mentioned in 
VDVV (1929-1930): wol. Il, pp. 1,427-1,928. 
Marzell, H. (1938): p. 199. 

Baker, M. (1996): p. 57. 

This belief is also found in the Flemish Herborius 
in Dyetsche (c. 1400) (translation): ‘The snakes nub 
their eyes against the Fennel when they cannot see 
well.” 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis histona, book 
VIL, chap. XLI. 

Van Killegem, W. & E. Cocquyt (1989): p. 207. 

De Cleene, M. & G. De Brabandere (1991): p. 162. 
De Gubernatis, A. (1882): p. 132. 

Dioscorides (c. 50 AD): Materia medica, vol. 3, 
70, a3 mentioned in VDVV (1929-1930): vol. II, p. 
1,328. 

Marathron means ‘getting thin’. It is true that the 
Ancient Greeks used Fennel as a weight reducer 
(ww. leden-tref.nl/—ruthcos /aroma/venkel.htrn). 
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Pliny the Elder also claims this (Pliny the Elder, 77 
AD, Naturalis historia, book XX, chap. XCV). 
Marzell, H. (1938): p. 198. 

A Dutch translation of Thomas van Cantimpreé's 
thirteenth-century De Naturis Rerum. 

Kleijn, A. (1957): p. 199. 

Marzell, H. (1938): p. 198. 

Dodoens, R. (1554). 

Couplet. 

Gerard, |. (1636): p. 242. 

Culpeper, N. (1653): pp. 109-104. 

Munting, A. (1696): p. 589. 

Vandenbussche, L. (1955): p. 276. 

Kightly, C. (199.4): November 22. 

The Fennel was still used in 1938 in popular 
remedies for afflictions to the eye and as a cough 
suppressant (Marzell, H., 1938, p. 158). 

VOVV (1929-1970): vol. II, pp. 1,327-1,928. 
Daems, W. (s.d.): pp. 109-104; Kleijn, H. (1957): p. 
140; Uphof, ). (1968): p, 230; Anonymous (1979): 
p. 233; Thurzova, L. et af. (1980): p. 100; Cumps, 
L. (1981): p. 135; Goovaerts, R. (1981): p. 345; 
Anonymous (19896); De Cleene, M. & G. De Bra- 
bandere (1991): p. 162. 

In blepharitis, conjunctivitis in combination with 
a swelling of the eyelids. 

Uyldert, M. (1979): pp. 117-119; Van Hellemont, |. 
(1993): pp. 244-247. 

De Cleene, M. (1998): Unpublished results of a 
survey, carried on at the end of 1998, made by 
Barbara Dewil on Mr. Jozef Claes (88 years old), 
from Genk. 

Chronic eating disorder. 

The excessive intake of air. 


_ Malfunction of the digestive system, usually 


caused by a change in enzyme production. 

Van Hellermont, |. (1999): pp. 244-247. 

Marzell, H. (1998): p. 158. 

As stated on: 
wew.bort.purdue.edu/newcrop/med-aro/ 
factsheets /FENNEL.htmi. 

Daems, W. (5..): pp. 103-104; Kleijn, H. (1957): p. 
140; Uphof, |. (1968): p. 230; Anonymous (1979): 
p. 233; Thurzeva, L. et al. (1980): p. 100; Cumps, 
L. (1981): p. 135; Goovaerts, R. (1981): p. 345; Ano- 
nymous (19896); De Cleene, M. & G. De Braban- 
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dere (1991): p. 162. 

Uyldert, M. (1979): p. 117. 

Daems, W. (s.4.): pp. 103-104: Kleijn, H. (1957): p- 
140; Uphof, |. (1968): p. 230; Anonymous (1979): 
p. 233; Thurzova, L. et al. (i980): p. 100; Curnps, 
L. (1981): p. 135; Goowaerts, R. (1981): p. 345; 
Anonymous (19896); De Cleene, M. & G, De Bra- 
bandere (1991): p. 162. 

As stated on: 

www.msue.msu.edu/imp/modoz/ 
03900078.htm. 

Vickery, R. (1997): p. 131. 

As stated on: 
www.hort.purdue.edu/newcrop/med-ara/ 
factsheets /FENNEL.htmi, 

A capitulare is an ordinance issued by Carolingian 
monarchs (particularly under Charlemagne, Louis 
the Piows and Charles the Bald) between the 
eighth and tenth centuries AD. 

Marzell, H. (1998): p. 158. 


FLAX 


‘Lint-seed I saw ye, 

Lint-seed | saw ye, 

Lat him it's to be my lad 

Come aifter and pu’ me." 
Old Scots divination rhyme’ 


Latin: Linum’ usitatissimum? L. 


English: Flax; Common Flax, Cultivated Flax, 
Flaix, Line, Linseed, Lint, Lint-bow, Manurd’s 
Flax. 

French: Lin; Javard, Lin Commun, Lin Cultivé, 
Lin Domestique, Lin des Fileurs, Lin Ordinaire, 
Lin de Riga, Lin d’Usage, Lin Usuel, Manouse. 
German: Flachs; Ackerlein, Aferhaar, Echter 
Lein, Franzosenlein, Gemeiner Flachs, Gespinst- 
lein, Glix, Haar, Horsame, Humbolt, Lein- 
pflanze, Leinsaat, Leuferflachs, Lein, Lin, 
Méhrenélpflanze, Méwendélpflanze, Quede, 
Springflachs, Stempehaar, Vla(e)s. 

Dutch: Vlas; Akkervlas, Gewoon Vlas, Lijnplant, 
Lijnzaad*, Linnenkruid, Vlaskruid, Vlaszaad, 
Wild Vlas. 


HABITAT 
The parent plant of cultivated Flax is probably 
the South European Pale Flax (Linum bienne 
Mill., syn. Linum angustifolium Huds., syn. Li- 
num perenne Vill. non L.). 

Flax is grown in Russia, Canada’, France, 
Belgium, Poland, Czech Republic, Slovakia and 
the Netherlands. Belgium was once an especial- 
ly important producer of Flax. The plant flour- 
ishes here due to the cool, humid oceanic cli- 
mate, and produces good quality Flax. 

The present cultivated varieties often have white 
flowers and their capsules do not burst open. 


DESCRIPTION 


The Flax is a herbaceous annual usually with 
one erect stem (2.5-4 mm across) and with 
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branches concentrated at the top. The three- 
veined leaves [1.5-3(4) mm wide}, alternating on 
the stalk, are linear to narrowly lance-shaped. 
The flowers, borne on stems growing from the 
branch tips, have five, usually blue (rarely white) 
petals (10-12 mm across), and five green sepals 
(6-9 mm). The fruit is a capsule (6-9 mm) with 
up to ten dark brown, yellow (or mottled in 
colour) oblong, shiny seeds. Height: 0.30-1.20 
m. (Fig. 47; Pls. 55-56) 


THE FLAX IN RITUALS, 

MYTHOLOGY AND WORSHIP 
In Indian antiquity, it was said that a light-emit- 
ting fabric and weavers could be seen in the sky 
at sunset and at dawn. The divine consort, the 
dawn, wove the wedding shirt for her divine 
husband, the sun. Consequently, the deities 
clad themselves in luminous robes of red, 
white, silver or gold. In India, Egypt, Asia Minor 
and Ancient Rome, the priests were also dressed 
in white. During services, Jewish priests used to 
wear robes of fine white linen, and this custom 
was later adopted by the Roman Catholic 
Church. In French the linen robe of the priests 
and the choristers is still referred to as the aube: 
this word refers to the long white mass vest- 
ment (alb°) as well as the dawn.” In Sicilian pop- 
ular belief the flaxen threads for weaving repre: 
sented sunbeams and they also attract them. 

In ancient Norwegian mythology, Freya, the 
goddess of fertility, was invoked for bringing a 
good harvest and when a child had been born. 
She was also the goddess of Flax; her team of 
cats had reins of flowering stems of Flax. Any- 
thing related to the processing of Flax fell under 
her protection. This is why she was frequently 
depicted as a woman spinning. During Yule 
nights she would travel around and all the 
distaffs would be wound around with generous 
quantities of Flax. This tradition was adopted in- 
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Fig. 43. Flax. 1 = flowering branch; 2= fruit (capsule); 3 = seed [linseed). 
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to Christian popular belief: Our Lady weaves her 
linen with ‘flax of our lady’, the fibres of the 
Common Toadflax (Linaria vulgaris Mill.), for- 
merly known as Wild Viaskrupd? (wild flaxwort) 
in the Netherlands.” 

In pagan popular belief we also find ‘flax 
mothers’. In Bohemia for example, it was be- 
lieved that for six days of the week the Flax be- 
longed to Lady Holda,” and on Saturday, it be- 
longed to the Devil. In Estonia people had a 
house spirit, known as the Flax Mother, who 
lived in the linen press and took care of the Flax. 
Teutonic sagas claim it was Holda who intro- 
duced Flax.'* There is also a Flemish fairytale 
(see below) known as (translation) ‘Lady Holle 
and the Flax’.’? Flax offerings possibly also date 
back to an ancient heathen cult (of Freya?). The 
Waldfrau (lady of the forest) cast Flax into the 
fire in the course of the Twelve Nights (Yule- 
tide). It was also customary, once the harvest 
was done, to leave behind a sheaf of Flax for the 
Holzfraulein (wood maiden). Offerings of Flax 
were most common in Catholic regions, for ex- 
ample at Candlemas,’* in the form of a votive 
gift in chapels of pilgrimage (for example to 5t 
Lucy of Syracuse’). Offerings of Flax were also 
made in several chapels in Southern Germany 
(1938). The so-called ‘flax tithes’ (a sort of tax) 
for the clergy might be a relic of this ancient flax 
offering."© 


Similar flax offerings were also found in Flan- 
ders (Belgium). Every farmer attended the flax 
service in Buggenhout on the Saturday of the 
third week of Easter. In 1890 crowds of people 
came together in the Chapel of Our Lady of 
God's Distress’ in Buggenhout: the altar was 
piled high with farmers’ offerings of swingled 
Flax from the previous year."® This flax service 
was still being held during the period rg7o0- 
1980.'? 

In view of the great importance of Flax, it is 
not surprising that there were a large number of 
popular cults whose purpose was to favourably 
influence the flax harvest.*” This was also true, 
quite recently, in Flanders (Belgium). In some 
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places of Flemish Brabant” people made a pil- 
grimage against ‘fire blight*™ in the Flax. The 
inhabitants of Merchtem and Londerzeel went 
to St Genevieve” in Steenhuffel, for this pur- 
pose. If there were places in the fields where the 
plant grew poorly, and if these sites had a slight- 
ly circular shape, people would immediately as- 
sociate them with the wheel of St Catherine of 
Alexandria’, and would then go to Sint Katari- 
na-Lombeek”® or to Kalfort (Puurs).”° In 1923 
on the Sunday after the 10" May, a flax service 
was held in many villages in Flanders” in hon- 
our of St Lawrence*”. The saint was invoked to 
protect the Flax against fire blight and the house 
from catching fire.*? In 1998 there were still 
people going on a pilgrimage to Hakendover on 
Easter Monday, where a beautiful field of Flax 
was allegedly destroyed by fire, because the own- 
er refused to allow the processional horses to 
cross it2° St Gertrude of Nivelles® (17 March) 
was still invoked in Wetteren in 1923 to make 
the Flax flourish.” In 1923 in Lebbeke (Dender- 
monde), a pilgrimage was held on Easter Mon- 
day in honour of Our Lady. In 1108 this borough 
was merely the tiny hamlet of Dendermonde. 
The inhabitants requested that a church be built 
there, as the town was situated so far away. A 
site was found but the field had just been sown 
with Flax. The owner asked if the Flax could first 
be harvested before building commenced. That 
night the Virgin Mary appeared and indicated 
that she wished to be honoured on that spot. 
Mary repeated her request three times and said 
that the Flax would be ready for harvesting on 
the following day, which, according to the leg- 
end, is what happened. However another difh- 
culty presented itself, for nobody knew where to 
find the stones needed to build the church. One 
of the inhabitants offered to try his luck and 
started digging in his field; miraculously he 
came across a quarry. When the builder arrived 
on the site, he found a red silk thread indicating 
the measurements. All these alleged miracles 
associated with the building of the church natu- 
rally resulted in not only locals, but also people 
from afar, visiting the spot, and through Mary's 
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Fig, 48 Reliquary of the miraculous Flax, in the 
church of Lebbeke (Belgium). 


intercession, many were granted miraculous 
‘cures. The well-known flax service was held on 
this day (1923)" in order to ensure a good flax 
harvest. (Fig. 48) In 1997 there was still a 
niche in the church at Lebbeke, where Flax was 
placed, and Flax was carried in the procession of 
prayer and penitence on Ascension Day, as well 
asin the holy procession that sets out on Corpus 
Christi (the Thursday after the first Sunday after 
Whitsuntide or the Sunday following).’® 


During the sowing of Flax it was also common 
practice to eat boiled eggs: these were some- 
times even consumed on the ploughshare 
self*® (Germany: West Prussia, Bohemia”, Ba- 
varia). The eggshell then had to be cast onto the 
field of Flax (Bavaria; this is still the relic of an 
ancient offering). Frequently the eggs or their 
shells were placed in a bag and laid next to the 
Flax (Bohemian Forest, by the Sorbs™, as well as 
in Sweden and Finland). Pork or bacon was 
sometimes also laid next to the Flax (North 
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Karelia, Estonia), or the bones of the swine that 
had been eaten at Christmas (Germany: Thu- 


ringia).”? 


THE FLAX IN SYMBOLISM 
Flaxis the symbol of ‘life’ and of easy and abun 
dant growth; in other words, of fertility.4° 


‘The Flax as an emblem 
‘The flax flower is the national flower of North- 
em Ireland." 


‘The Flax in the language of lowers 

In the language of flowers blue flax lowers i 
cate gratitude: Fate, I fel your kindness." These 
flowers also signify diligence (in the home)" 
and fate. 


THE FLAX IN MAGIC 

AND POPULAR BELIEFS. 
Flax is one of the oldest cultivated plants of the 
Indo-Europeans. In Germany for example, the 
plant was already known in prehistoric times. 
Because of the great importance of linen in for- 
mer times, its not surprising to learn that Flax 
played a significant role in everyday life and in 
superstitious beliefs. Of course, with the advent 
of cotton at the end of the nineteenth century, 
superstitious belief regarding Flax largely de- 
dlined.** 


‘The Flax as a protective plant 
Like other symbols of fertility, flax seeds were 
thought to have guardian properties. In Den- 
‘mark (1938) the seed was considered an ex- 
tremely powerful deterrent against all evil spir- 
its, but only on condition that a beech-wood twig 
was planted in the field of Flax before dawn on 
the day of St John the Baptist (24"" June, in the 
period of the summer solstice). The Devil could 
not fly over Flax, indeed demons feared this 
plant. The Basques*® believed (1906) that Flax 
in your shoes protected you from bewitch- 
ment It was believed that witches could not 
stand flax flowers and even fled from them. 
Consequently, Flax was planted in front gardens 


and flax flowers hung on the horns of cattle. 
However, witches used flax seeds in their brews, 
and sometimes made an agreement with a 
farmer not to steal from him for a period of one 
year, in exchange for a handful of flax seed that 
had been collected by moonlight.® 

Flax was also worn as a talisman against 
witchcraft. Thread spun by a girl not yet seven 
years old was very powerful; it was used to make 
anti-magic linen, which was then placed under 
an altar cloth and left there while three masses 
were celebrated over it. In German this thread is 
known as Siebenjahrparm (seven-year thread). 
Anyone who wore a shirt woven from this linen 
thread was also fully protected against all forms 
of bewitchment.*? 


The Flax in love predictions 

Like certain other seeds,°° flax seed or linseed 
was also used in love magic. On certain 
evenings,’ girls eager to marry would place flax 
seed under their pillows or scatter a few in their 
beds, in the hope that their future husband 
would appear to them in their dreams; while 
performing these operations, they would utter a 
rhyme such as the following from Mecklenburg 
(Germany): 


"Hier seie ik min Lin, 

hier seie ik min Saat. 

Ist jemand, der mich lich hat 

Der stell sich nachts im Traum beu mir ein.’ 


(‘Here I sow my Flax, 

here | sow my seed, 

if there is someone who loves me, 

then may he appear in my dream at night.’) 


This custom of ‘lint-seed sowing’ was well- 
known in Germany, Italy and Scotland. In 
Scotland it was done as follows. When the first 
sipns of evening appeared on Halloween (eve of 
1" November, Old Samhain), the girl had to 
creep out quietly with a handful of lint-seed and, 
crossing the ridges of a field, sow the seed while 
repeating the words: 
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‘Lint-seed I saw ye, 
Lint-seed J saw ye, 

Lat him it's to be my lad 
Come aifler and pu’ me.’ 


When she looked over her left shoulder, she 
would see the apparition of the man who was to 
be her partner crossing the ridges and pulling 
the Flax.” 


The Flax as a bringer of misfortune 

The Latin poet Virgil (70-19 BC) and others be- 
lieved that Flax could cause damage to a corn- 
field. For many years Flax also had a bad repu- 
tation in European popular belief. In Germany, 
those who had anything to do with Flax on a Sat- 
urday,’ whether it was in the form of simply 
picking a flax flower or weaving a linen cloth, 
would suffer dire consequences.” In the Pied- 
mont region of Italy it was believed that seeing 
Flax in a dream meant there would be a death in 
the next seven years.’ A similar superstition 
was recorded in Wallonia (Belgium). No spin- 
ning was allowed on Mardi Gras, for this would 
endanger the flax harvest. Any thread spun on 
this day would be eaten by mice (Marche). 


The Flax as a plant of death 

When someone died in a house (1938) a num- 
ber of matters relating to Flax had be taken into 
consideration (Germany). For example there 
should be no sowing of Flax for it would not 
sprout; nor should there be an exchange or sale 
of Flax, for it would only produce empty cap- 
sules.*? 


The sowing of Flax 

It was believed that the day of sowing was very 
important if one was to ensure the plant would 
flourish. It was therefore considered expedient 
to sow Flax on a Thursday, especially on Maun- 
dy Thursday. Consequently, it is assumed that 
Flax was once dedicated to Thor®*?/Donar, the 
blue Germanic god of Thunder.” In Flanders 
(Belgiurn) it was thought advisable (1913) to sow 
at least one field of Flax on Good Friday.” Other 
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favourable days for sowing Flax were the feast- 
days of St Gertrude of Nivelles™ 07" March), 
the feast of the Annunciation (25° March), St 
George’* (23 April}, St Mark the Evangelist” 
(25 April), St Walburga®® (1 May®’), St Ser- 
vatius” (13"" May), St Boniface of Tarsus”? (14"" 
May), St Sophia of Rome” (5° May), St Helen” 
(22™ May), St Esther” (24"" May), St Urban 173, 
Pope (25 May), St Bede”# (a7 May}, St Petro- 
nilla’> (31° May), St Erasmus” (2™ June), St 
Medardus” (8'" June) and St Vitus” (15"" June). 
The fact that half the saints are women is not 
surprising in view of the fact that Flax is a typi- 
cally ‘female plant’. It is perhaps for this reason 
that the festivals of Mary were considered highly 
suitable for the sowing of Flax.’” 


There was also a great deal of superstition 
(1938) regarding the manner of sowing.°° The 
higher the flax seed is thrown during sowing, 
the higher the plant will grow. This also applies 
to the sowing of Cereals (see relevant chapter).”" 
Moreover, a great deal of magic by analogy has 
been recorded regarding the sowing of flax seed. 
A typical example is that the sower must wear a 
new, white, or freshly laundered shirt, a new 
linen apron, a garment usually worn only on 
Sundays, or be attired in fine clothes; it was be- 
lieved that this would stimulate the Flax to flour- 
ish, or ensure that very few weeds grew in the 
flax field,” 

In addition to this, all sorts of predictions 
were made regarding the quality of the Flax; this 
was largely done on Shrove Tuesday as well as 
on other heathen feast-days: Christmas, New 
Year's Day and Epiphany.” 


The flourishing of Flax 
ROLE OF THE FEMALE SEX 

The flourishing of Flax being associated with 
the female sex can be explained by the fact that 
Flax has been worked by women since prehis- 
toric times (spinning, weaving). Moreover, naked 
women would sometimes pronounce the fertili- 
ty incantation, for their nakedness was thought 
to have powerful deterrent properties. Of course, 
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this custom has only survived in our modem 
ape in an extremely veiled form. In the Bohemi- 
an Forest, in Sweden, Estonia and Finland the 
farmer's wife sowed the Flax or accompanied 
her husband to the field being sown. In Sieben- 
biirgen (now: Transilvania, Romania), water 
was poured over the women at Easter, as this 
would help the Flax to flourish. Female nudity 
played a very special role. In order to help the 
Flax grow well, the women had to spin or wash 
the spinning wheel in the nude, or a naked 
woman had to spin three reels of thread™ on the 
dog kennel or on the dunghill. Or the woman 
had to jurnp off a table in the nude on Shrove 
Tuesday evening. At one time girls would dance 
and roll in a field of Flax (Saalfeld, Germany}, or 
wander naked in a field of Flax on St John’s 
Night (24 June, shortly after the summer sol- 
stice) (Flanders®, In Mecklenburg (Germany), 
the farmer's wife had to walk around the field of 
Flax with her skirts raised, a custom which is re- 
flected in the following local adages: ‘Wenn der 
Flachs das Unterhemd sieht, dann wachst er put." 
(‘If the Flax sees the undershirt, it will grow 
well.'), or ‘So hoch die Frau bei der Leinsaat den 
Rock aufhebt, so hoch wichst der Lein,’ (‘As high 
as the woman lifts her skirt, as high the Flax will 
grow.) In 77 AD Pliny the Elder®® also wrote 
about a similar ‘method’ employed in Cap- 
padocia (now a region in Turkey), to rid the 
fields of vermin. Women had to say certain 
rhymes during sowing, asking the Flax to 
grow to the height of their genitals. Later, the 
custom was watered down to a request for the 
Flax to grow as high as the girdle or the knee. 
This type of rhyme was apparently very com- 
mon in the eighteenth century”’, and the fol- 
lowing dirty words dating from 1850, were 
used by naked woman or girls when there 
were no men around to hear them: 


‘Flasken, Flasken. Druse 
Wachs bis an die Fuse 
Bisan meine Titten, 
dann bliw sitten.' 


‘Flax, Flax, (?) 

grow as high as my cunt, 
up to my tits, 

and then stay there.'| 


The tradition which was still practised during 
the decade following 1860 in Riedlingen (Ger- 
many}, is also an example of female fertility 
magic: on the feast-day of St Mary Magdalen 
(22"° July) the women would go and look at the 
Flax seven times; on their first visit they would 
also urinate on the field. 


It was highly unusual for the rhyme to be ut- 
tered by men; this was the case however, with 
regard to the Sorbs. The rhyme would, for exam- 
ple, be something like (translation): ‘Flax, grow 
as high as the scrotum. : 

On the first day of the flax harvest in the En- 
glish county of Somerset, everyone wore some- 
thing blue to encourage a good crop the next 
year. High steppers were encouraged at the flax 
pickers’ dance on ‘Spark Sunday’. The higher 
they raised their feet from the floor, the higher 
their host's flax crop would be the following 
year. The more fires that blazed and ayerhes in 
the night, the better the crop would be."* 


During the first half of the nineteenth century it 
was still the custom in many Flemish villages 
(Belgium) to have naked children walk in a field 
of flowering Flax, during the month of May. As 
they walked in line behind one another along 
the furrows of the fields, the children would 
sing: 


‘Vrouwe Holle komt; 

Vrowwe Holle komt; 

Met haren bloemestoet 
Vrouwe Holle maakt, 

Vrouwe Holle maakt 

Ons allemaal schoon en goed!" 


(‘Lady Holle is coming; 


Lady Holle is coming; 
With her procession of flowers 
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Lady Holle makes, 
Lady Holle makes 
All ofus clean and good!) 


In this way it was hoped to stimulate a good flax 
harvest. It was also generally thought at this 
time that girls who attended the feast of Lady 
Holle would grow up into beautiful women. 
This popular custom indicates a relic of the old 
heathen belief in Holda/Holle.?° 


PLANTING TWIGS AND STICKS 

There were also other methods of encouraging 
the Flax to thrive, such as planting a branch of 
Birch, Elder, Willow, Rowan, a ‘palm®”, or a 
pitch torch®’ on the day of St John the Baptist 
(24 June). While doing this one had to wish for 
the Flax to grow as high as the branch or stick. A 
similar method was used in Antiquity”? for the 
cultivation of Celery/Parsley (selinon) (see rele- 
vant chapter).7* 


ROLE OF MOVEMENT 

All sorts of movements executed in precisely the 
right way and at precisely the right moment 
would promote the growth of the Flax: dancing, 
jumping, walking, rocking, rolling, etc. This 
‘movement magic’ as an expression of joy, is al- 
so regarded as a fertility symbol. For instance on 
Candlemas (2™ February: Germany, France”) 
or on Shrove Tuesday (Upper Franconia), the 
women had to dance, jump off the table or roll 
in the flax field.°° People also jumped over Mid- 
summer Night fires, rang the bells on Assump- 
tion Day (15°" August), or walked around the flax 
field on the last Thursday of the carnival season, 
In Yorkshire (England), before sowing Flax, the 
farmer first had to sit on a sack three times and 
then face east.’ 


The Flax in magical healing 

Vigorous growth and longevity were features at- 
tributed to Flax, which explains its frequent use 
in popular medicine. In Bavaria (Germany), sick 
children were put naked into the field and flax 
seed strewn over them, in the hope they would 
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Fig. 49. Harvesting and threshing of Flax in ancient Egypt. 


make a complete recovery from their illness. In 
Brandenburg (Germany) people who suffered 
from dizziness were advised to walk naked three 
times around a flax field. Their dizziness would 
then be transferred to the Flax plant itself. In 
Italy too it was believed that the Flax could take 
over the disease. In Ireland three pieces of flax 
rope were laid on the skin as a remedy for stab- 
bing pains in one's side. The Swabs slept on a 
pillow of flax seed as a cure for headaches. In 
Bohemia girls who wanted to be beautiful would 
dance in flax leaves when they were seventeen 
years old, unless their birthday happened to fall 
on a Saturday, for that was the day on which the 
Flax belonged to the Devil. In Modica (Sicily) 
the following remedy was used to relieve head- 
aches caused by sunstroke: while pronouncing a 
curse you had to burn a wad of linen in a water 
glass; the glass was then placed on a white plate 
and the whole was then placed on the patient's 
head. It was also believed that all the characteris- 
tics of the sun could be transferred to the linen 
and thus heal the patient.” In 1920 in Grive- 
gnée-lez-Liége (Belgium), an offering was made 
to St Genevieve for a cure; it consisted of a string 
of Flax, a raw egg and a pennyworth'” of pins." 


THE FLAX IN LEGENDS, 

SAGAS AND FAIRYTALES 
There is a Flemish fairytale about Flax (transla- 
tion): ‘Lady Holda and the Flax’. It claims that in 
pagan times Lady Holda, the goddess of spring 
and of love, travelled through the land with her 
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entourage; people paid homage to her wherever 
she came. They came from all around to greet 
her, and the maidens had their arms full of flow- 
ering Flax, which they then threw onto Holda’'s 
wagon. Lady Holda accepted the gifts with grati- 
tude and rewarded the maidens with the gift of 
beauty, which is the greatest treasure a girl can 
have on this earth.'°* 

In folk tales mention is often made of shirts 
or garments woven with such a fine flax thread 
that they can fit into a nutshell." 


THE FLAX IN HERBALISM 
AND MEDICINE 
The ancient Egyptians used the seeds as for 
medicinal purposes. (Fig. 49) The great Greek 
scholars Hippocrates (c. 460-c. 377 BC), Theo- 
phrastus'™ (c. 372-c. 287 BC) and Dioscorides’”” 
(1° century} also regarded flax seed as a medi- 
cine." The Roman encyclopaedist Pliny the 
Elder (77 AD) deals extensively with the medici- 
nal uses of flax seed; combined with other seeds 
or ingredients it was used, among other things, 
for treating scorpion-bites,'~° dizziness follow- 
ing the birth ofa child'”?, and neck pain'’°; used 
alone it was effective in getting rid of freckles on 
a woman's face. The juice was applied to im- 
prove the patient's sight. Moreover, flax seed 
was a remedy for intestinal complaints, exces- 
sive aqueous humour, pains of the liver (togeth- 
er with raisins); linseed flour was used against 
hardening of the muscles, for bringing abscess- 
es to a head (together with figs), ulcerations 


{boil in wine) and abdominal pains (together 
with Fenugreek or Greek Clover" mixed in 
mead), etc."” 

In Renaissance herbals one finds numerous 
ancient remedies, including the herbal anno 
1554 by the Flemish herbalist, Rembert Dodoens 
{Dodonaeus). In addition to ordinary remedies, 
we also find the following (translation): ‘Linseed 
mixed with honey and then ingested clears the chest 
and sooths the cough, and when eaten with raisins, 
is good for those who have become dehydrated,''"? 

In his Herbal! (1636), John Gerard writes, 
amongst other things, about the use of crushed 
flax seeds: ‘The seeds stamped with the roots of wild 
Cucumbers, draweth forth splinters, thornes, bro- 
ken bones, or any other thing fixed in any part of the 
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In his Complete Herbal and English Physician 
Enlarged (1653), the English herbalist Nicholas 
Culpeper also briefly mentions the use of lin- 
seed: ‘Lin-seed hath the same virtues with Fenu- 
greek.’ When dealing with the Fenugreek he 
gives the following explanation: ‘Fenugreek seeds, 
are of a softening, discussing nature, they cease in- 
flammations, be they internal or external: bruised 
and mixed with vinegar they ease the pains of the 
spleen: being applied to the sides, help hardness and 
swellings of the matrix, being boiled, the decoction 
helps scabby heads," 

In Abraham Munting's herbal (1696), one 
finds similar remedies." In Van Lis’ Pharma- 
copoela (1747) we read about the use of flax seed 
to relieve hard bowel motions and painful 
haemorrhoids.'”” 


In modern herbal medicine, linseed is used for 
its laxative, diuretic, and softening characteris- 
tics. The mild laxative effect of linseed is based 
on the fact that the seeds contain between three 
to six percent of mucous substances, which are 
secreted in large quantities when they come into 
contact with water; the content of the intestines 
thus becomes larger and smoother, and is me- 
chanically purged. Moreover, crushed linseed 
also releases oil, which gives an additional lubri- 
cant effect. Linseed is therefore excellent for 
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treating chronic constipation and is better than 
stimulating laxatives. Linseed also deodorizes 
the excreta. Oil-free linseed flour is good for ex- 
ternal (warm) compresses in the treatment of 
bronchitis, abscesses, blood clots, rashes, boils 
and pain in the joints. Mucous irritations in the 
stomach, the intestines, urinary passages and 
respiratory passages respond favourably to a lin- 
seed infusion. Externally, linseed is used in plas- 
ters; unlike mustard powder, a linseed plaster 
does not raise blisters and only stimulates local 
vasodilatation. Linseed oil contains powerful 
bactericide characteristics and is also a good 
purgative, but is foul tasting. In veterinary me- 
dicine the oil is used as a purgative for horses 
and cattle, in the preparation of ointments and 
medicines, in poultices'™®, and combined with 
calcium, for the treatment of burns.'"? As linen 
has a long folk history as working against can- 
cer, it is of interest that Linum contains the anti- 
cancer agents 3'-demethylpodophyllotoxin, podo- 
phyllotoxin and &-sitosterol. Jonathan L. Hart- 
well (1906-1991) wrote that Flax is a popular 
remedy for such cancerous conditions as apos- 
temes, and cancer of the breast and mouth; 
condylomata, indurations of the breast, cervix, 
limbs, liver, spleen, stomach, testicles, uterus, 
and viscera; sycosis; tumours of the abdomen, 
fauces, feet, glands, intestines, neck, parotids, 
testicles, uterus, and uvula; warts, and whit- 
lows.'*" 

Linseeds contain limited amounts of prussic 
acid; however this does not lead to poisoning in 
man, but can affect cattle in this way.'*" 


THE FLAX IN INDUSTRY, 

AGRICULTURE AND CRAFTS 
Flax was already being cultivated in Mesopo- 
tamia four thousand years before Christ, and a 
thousand years later in Egypt, for its long, 
strong bast fibres, which were then used to pro- 
duce linen.'** The fine flax-fibre thread was 
known in Antiquity as sindon, bussis or byssos'*?, 
which was probably an Egyptian word meaning 
‘white’, Egyptian mummies'~* were for example 
usually wrapped in byssus bandages, and 
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Joseph of Arimathea'*? bought pure sindon’*, 
bussis or byssus in which to wrap Christ's body 
for burial. This material was made from a flax 
thread that the Egyptians were able to weave 
very finely.” 

The Flax plant is frequently mentioned in the 
Bible. Flax was grown in the coastal region in an- 
cient Palestine (1 Chr. 4: 21'7°). In the Jordan 
valley Flax was grown as winter seed (Jos. 2: 6). 
Flax stalks were dried on the roofs of the houses. 
Retted flax fibre was used as a lamp wick (Isa. 
42: 3; 43: 17), plaited into ropes (Ez. 40: 3) or of 
course woven into linen (Deu. 22: 11; Hos. 2: 7- 
11; Jer. 13: 1; Ez. 44: 17-18; Pro, 31: 13). The Bible 
also contains one of the first reports of a plague 
which destroyed a field of Flax in full bloom (Ex. 
g: 31), and tells us that drying flax stalks were 
used to camouflage the two spies on the roof of 
Rahab’s house in Jericho (Jos. 2: 6).'°? Linen 
was praised so highly that in the Old Testament 
even the angels were dressed in it. Hebrew law 
forbad other materials to be mixed with linen.'” 

Excavations around Swiss pile dwellings 
from the late Stone Age show that the inhabi- 
tants were already familiar with ‘linen’. In the 
sixth century BC man was still using Flax as 
food. Flax products were very important to an- 
cient man.""' The Romans sowed their Flax dur- 
ing the primary Minerva Festival'’*, the Quin- 
quatria; at the time of Pliny (77 AD), this prac- 
tice still existed north of the River Po.’ Pliny 
deals at length with the different uses of Flax 
and praises the plant; because sails were made 
from it, it brought Italy and its Spanish'* and 
African’ provinces very close together. Flax 
was sown in sandy soil, after the soil had only 
been ploughed up once. Pliny also tells us that 
the Egyptians exchanged their Flax'?” for wares 
from Arabia and India, and that people in all the 
Gaulish provinces made sailcloth from linen, as 
did the Germanic peoples'”’ above the Rhine; 
moreover, Gaulish ladies considered linen the 
most attractive of all woven cloths. In Germania 
women wore linen garments in underground'* 
homes. Pliny tells us the best quality linen in 
Europe came from Saetabis, the second best 
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from Retoviurn, and the third best from Alia, a 
district situated between the Rivers Po and Tici- 
no. In addition to this, the Spanish province 
produced a linen with a certain reputation due 
to the excellent quality of the water which 
flowed past Tarragona, and in which the Flax 
was prepared. Flax was exported to Italy from 
the Spanish city of Zoéla (Gallicia), because it 
was 50 suitable for making nets for hunting. In 
the first century, the city of Cumae in Campania 
was famous for its Flax, which was highly suit- 
able for making nets for fishing, catching birds 
and hunting. The Cumae nets were so strong 
that they were known for being able to cut a 
boar’s bristles and even blunt the blade of a steel 
knife. These nets were very fine and each cord 
comprised about one hundred and fifty threads. 
In Spain Flax was used to manufacture flour 
sieves?” and flour filters. The Flax from Cahors 
was especially known as a filling for mattresses; 
according to Pliny this was a Gallic invention. 
The use of linen as a filling for mattresses was 
also known in Italy, and this custom continued 
in Pliny’s day in the Latin word stramentum (to 
spread out straw, straw bedding) for ‘bedding’, 
just as the French word paillasse (straw mat- 
tress} still refers to paille (straw)'*”. Pliny also 
deals at length with retting and the further treat- 
ment of Flax.'"’ 

Up to the middle of the nineteenth century 
Flax was cultivated for the textile thread which 
was then twined, dyed and woven, Later there 
was a complete shift to the more supple cotton 
fibres, for the manufacture of everyday clothing. 
Although linen weaving is extremely strong and 
beautiful, it is not elastic and tends to be very 
stiff. Nowadays plain materials are woven in a 
flat weave for the manufacture of tea towels, 
summer clothing and liturgical robes; linen in 
the form of damask is used for the manufacture 
of table linen. Lmitations of real linen comprise 
cotton weaves that are either mixed with syn- 
thetic fibres, or not. Fine linen quality is still to 
be found in lace and needlepoint lace. In the 
Middle Ages painters used linseed oil to dilute 
their paint'**, because this gave it more shine 


and a smoother brushstroke.'4? John Gerard 
mentions the use of linseed oil in his Herball 
(1636): ‘The oile which is pressed out of the seed, is 
profitable for many purposes in Physicke and Surg- 
erie; and is used of painters, picture makers, and 
other artificers.’'**4 

For many years, linen was also extremely im- 
portant in the manufacture of paper, since in its 
early stages its ingredients (in Europe from the 
fourteenth century onwards'*) consisted of old 
rope, yarn and fabrics which had been worn: in- 
deed the term rag paper is also used.'*° 


In North America, Flax dates back to 1617, the 
year when Louis Hébert (1575-1627), a Paris 
apothecary and the first settler in Canada, intro- 
duced it to New France. In time, flax production 
expanded westward across the continent. By 
1475, European settlers were sowing the unculti- 
vated western prairie with Flax brought from 
their native countries. Flax thrived in this un- 
spoiled environment, and production in this 
new land proceeded apace.” There are two 
types of cultivated Flax: one is grown for its seed, 
and the other for fibre production. In North 
America it is mainly the oilseed varieties that are 
produced commercially."** 


Linseed is composed of between thirty and forty 
percent oil, which makes it important for indus- 
try; the linseed oil is pressed either hot (70-80 
*C) or cold; the remaining linseed cake, if used 
in the proper quantities and kept at the right 
temperature, is good cattle cake. Nowadays the 
oil is extracted with the aid of petrol. Linseed oil 
is an ingredient in the manufacture of green 
and brown soap. Pure linseed oil is increasingly 
being replaced as a binding agent for paints and 
varnishes by synthetic products (alkyd resins), 
which are largely derived from linseed oil fatty 
acids. In addition to this, linseed oil is also used 
to give a protective, shiny coat to linoleum and 
red clay tiles. Linoleum itself is a fabric onto 
which a mixture of oxidized linseed oil and cork 
has been compressed; it is mainly used as a 
floor covering.'*? 
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THE FLAX IN THE HOME, 

GARDEN AND KITCHEN 
In Ancient Italy, north of the River Po, flax seed 
was used to make a sort of very sweet pudding, 
but in the first century AD it was only used as an 
oblation."*” Flax tea was very fashionable in the 
eighteenth century.'* Long ago, coarse clothing 
was made waterproof by oiling it with linseed 
oil.'** 


Dip You KNOW? 

The Romans coloured their linen ships’ sails as 
a form of decoration and also identification. 
This is supposed to have first been done by the 
fleet of Alexander the Great (356-323 BC)", 
when he sailed up the Indus. Alexander's gener- 
als and captains competed with one another, 
and this also included the decoration of their 
ships and sails. It is also known that Cleopatra 
(69-30 BC)'™ sailed under a purple sail, when 
she sailed to Actium with the Roman emperor 
Marcus Aurelius’? (161-180 AD), and that she 
also fled under that same sail. Consequently, a 
purple sail care to be the accepted feature of an 
imperial ship.'*” 

According to Homer (c. 8o0-? c. 750 BC), 
some of the soldiers who fought during the Tro- 
jan War wore linen breastplates’*’. Linen cloths 
were used as awnings” in Roman theatres; this 
idea is supposed to have come from Quintus 
Catulus’’, when he inaugurated the Capital. 
Lentulus Spinther (?-after 49 BC)'°° is reputed 
to have been the first to use fine linen fabrics 
(batiste’') as an awning in a theatre at the 
Apolline Games. Not long afterwards, the gen- 
eral and statesman Julius Caesar (100-44 BC) 
had similar awnings spanned across the entire 
Roman forum, as well as over the sacred road of 
his imposing residence and the slope opposite 
the Capitol; according to Pliny the Elder, this 
display was more marvellous than the gladiator 
shows that Caesar organised during this period, 
After this, Marcus Claudius Marcellus (42-23 
BC}, cousin to Emperor Augustus (31 BC-14 AD), 
also had fine linen cloth spanning the forum, 
even when there were no games being held there. 
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Similar sky-blue batiste cloths decorated with 
stars were put up in the amphitheatres of Em- 
peror’®? Nero (37-68 AD). During the first cen- 
tury it was common practice to put up red 
awnings in the inner courtyards of Roman 
houses, in order to protect the moss growing 
there from the harmful rays of the sun; the use 
of white awnings was considered preferable for 
other purposes.“ 

Linen was so important in certain northern 
regions that it was also used as currency. a 

During the reign of Charlemagne”! (742 
814) it was usual to grant a subsidy to anyone 
who cultivated Flax." 
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Vickery, R. (1997): p. 144. 

Comes from the Greek word linon and means 
linen, flax. 

Usitatissimum means ‘most usual’, ‘most useful’, 
because Flax can be used for many purposes. 

Lin and Liinzaad are Dutch terms for Flax 
(Anonymous, 1866, Het Vlas. In: Rond den Heerd 
1, P. 175): 

At the present time, Canada is the largest pro- 
ducer and exporter of flax in the world, and has 
been since 1994. Statistics: Canada’s ten-year av- 
erage (1986-1995) for annual production is about 
7io,o00 tons of flax seed on about 1.5 million 
acres (§90,000 ha). In 1996/97, Canada produced 
about 4o % (860,000 tons) of the world’s total, 
according to Agriculture and Agri-Food Canada 
(www.flaxcouncil.ca/flaxhis4.htm). For full infor- 
mation on the production of Flax in Canada, see 
on: www.flaxcouncil.ca/index. html, 

Middle English ‘albe’, from Old English, from 
mediaeval Latin alba, from (vestis) alba, white 
(garment), feminine of Latin albus, white 
(www.bartleby.com). 

De Gubernatis, A. (1882): pp. 198-199; Anony- 
mous (1989b). 

de Warsage, R. (1920): p. 175. 

Munting, A. (1696): p. 779. 

Jespers, H. (19.43): p. 25. 

In popular belief, this is the name of a fernale 
who has different names (Vrouw Holle, Frow 
Holle, Fra Marke, Fru Gode) and appears in differ- 
ent forms. In Central Germany she leads a host of 
spirits. Holda can be seen as a goddess of fertili- 
ty. for the souls of the deceased come to her, and 
she is also the source of the souls of the newly 
born. In the Netherlands, when it is snowing, 
people say: “Wroww Holle schudt haar bed op’ ['La- 
dy Holle is shaking up her feather bed") (Anony- 
MoUs, 1972-1977). 

Anonymous (1949): p. 393- 

De Meyere, V. (1932): Vlaamsche Plantensproakjes. 
In: Nederlands Tijdschnift voor Volkskunde 37 (4-5-6), 
p. tod, 

A relic of early Germanic winter festivals (see also 
under: Cereals). 

c. 286-310? 
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VDVY (1998-1941): vol. V, p. 1,199. 

In 1998 still commonly referred to as Boskapel 
(chapel in the wood}. 

).C.,.A. (1895): Volksgebruiken in Klein-Brabant. 27. 
Het Vies en de Vicsoogst. In: Ons Volksleven 7, pp. 
216-218. 

Tilley, |. (1997): personal note. 

Anonymous (19.49): p. 993. 

A province, 

Disease caused by a type of fungus which turns 
the plant black. Known as vlasbrand, in Flemish, 
literally meaning: fire in the Flax. 

€. 422-512. Also known as Genovefa. 

2-306? 

This custom was no longer known in 1997 (De 
Ridder, |., dean of Sint-Katarina-Lombeek, Bel- 
gium, 1997, personal note}. 

Van Haver, J. (19.49): Volksbedevoarten tegen Ziek- 
ten von Mens en Dier in West-Brabant, In: De Bro- 
bantse Folklore 21, p. 89. In Kalfort the age-old 
procession of Our Lady of the Tear follows a 
route through the village on the second Sunday 
after the 15°" August. Here a statue of Mary is 
worshipped to obtain protection from eye com- 
plaints and infectious diseases (Top, 5. et al, 
1986, p. 104). 

Jespers, H. (1944): p. 6. 

P2598. 

Celis, G. (1924): p. 182. 

].C., AL (1895): Volkspebruiken in Klein-Brabant. 27. 
Het Vlas en de Viasoogst. In: Ons Volksiewen 7, pp. 
216-218; Jespers, H. (1943): p. 6. For more infor- 
mation on the pilgrimage in Hakendover (Tienen), 
see also under: Hawthorn, vol. |. 

626-659. 

Celis, G. (1923): p. 1.43. 

|.C., A (1895): Volksgebruiken in Klein-Brobant. 27. 
Het Vies en de Viasoogst. In: Ons Volksleven 7, pp. 
216-218; Van Haver, |. (1949): Volksbedevaarten 
begen Ziekten van Mens en Dier in West-Brabant. 
In: De Brabantse Folklore 21, p. 89. 

Celis, G. (1923): p. 41. 

Annaert, G. (1997): personal note. 
Triangular-shaped irom blade attached to a 
plough to cut the furrow. 

Now: Czech Republic. 
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The Sorbs or Wends are originally Slavic tribes, 
mentioned as early as the first and second cen- 
turies AD (as veneti or venedi) by Tacitus, Pliny 
the Elder and Ptolomaeus, They inhabited the 
Upper and Lower Lausitz regions, now the east- 
en part of Germany and Poland. In the tenth 
century they were ruled by German margraves. 


Today there are still about a hundred thousand 


Sorbs who have managed to preserve their own 
language (Anonymous, 1970-1975). 

VDVV (1998-1941): val. V, pp. 1,182-1,183. 

De Gubermiatis, A. (1882): p. 199. 

Asch, |. (1968): Botanical emblems of the nations. 
in: Econ. Garden J. 18, p. 56. 

Conway, D. (1974): p. 97; as stated on: 
ww.geobop.com/Symbols/plants/meanings/ 
index.htm. 

Powell, C. (1977): p. 71. 

Ingram, |. (5.¢.): p. 357. 

¥DVV (1938-1941): vol. V, pp. 1,176,177. 

Sébillot, P. (1906): vol. 3, p. 486. 

VDVV (1938-1941): val. V, p. 1,198. 

Anonymous (1949): p. 393. 

Teirlinek, 1. (1930): p. 320. 

Including oat, hemp and wheat seeds. 

Shrove Tuesday (Voigtland), during St Andrew's 
Night (Lausitz, West Bohemia), Thomas Night 
(Upper Franconia), Christmas Night (the Tyrol) 
or New Year's Eve. 

¥DVV (1998-1941): vol. V, pp. 1,196-1,197. 

Vickery, R. (1997: p. 134. 

Virgil (29 BC): Georgica, book |, 77, a5 mentioned 
in Pliny the Elder (77 AD): book XVII, chap. Vil. 
This belief might have something to do with the 
idea that the Flax belonged to the Devil on Satur- 
day. 

Anonymous (1949): p. 393. 

De Gubernatis, A. (1282): p. 199. 

de Warsage, R. (1920): p. 8g. 

VDVV (1934-1941): vol. V, pp. 1,197-1,198. 

Norse god of thunder and the patron and protec- 
tor of peasants and warriors 
(wwrwcencyclopedia.com). 

Foveé, |. (1893): Donder en weeriicht. In: Biekorf 4 
(14), p. 21% Celis, G. (1923): p. 44; Celis, G. 
(1990): p. 312. 
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Callewaert, D. (1981): Gewijde en krochtige midde- 
len in de Paastijd. In: Biekorf 81 (2), pp. 118-121. 
626-659. 

2c. 304. 

2-68, 

710-777. 

The real feast-day of St Walburga is on the 2s” 
February. On the 1 May there is a celebration of 
the transfer of her relics. 

2-84. 

2-306. 

Also known as St Wisdom, ?-c. jo4 

(www. heiligentexikon.de/KalenderMai/15.htm). 
6. 415. 

Fifth century BC. 

3-290. 

Or Beda venerabilis (the Venerable Bede) (c. 672- 
735)- 

21" century. Already worshipped in the fourth 
century. 

Or St Elmo (?-309 °). 

6.475. 560. 

26, JOY. 

VDVV (1938-1941): vol. V, pp. 1,17 7-1,178. 

VDVV (1938-1941): vol. V, pp. 1,179-1,180. 
Celis, G. (1923): p. 276. 

VDVV (1938-1941): vol. V. pp. 1,181-1,182. 

VDVV (1938-1941): vol. V, pp. 1,179-1, 180. 

A reel is an instrument used for winding and un- 
winding thread. 

Rolland, E. (1896-1913): vol. 3, p. 66. In the north 
of East Flanders (1923) Flax was leased on St 
John's Day. This day is known as the Sint-jansbe- 
road (St John's consultation day). The land is 
leased for sowing on condition that the person 
leasing can choose between: either paying lease 
and keeping the Flax for himself, or leaving the 
Flax ta the owner instead of paying lease. If the 
lease is broken, then there shall be no demand 
for any reimbursement for the work done nor for 
weeding (Celis, G., 1923, p. 197). 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
MXVIIL, chap. XXII: *... (rulieres) ire engo per me- 
dia arva retectis super clunes westibus.’ ['... so that 
women walk through the middle of the fields with 
their clothes pulled up above the buttocks,”) 
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Tharsander (Wegener, Georg Wilhelm) (1737): 
Schauplatz... p. 338, as mentioned in VDVV(1938- 
1941): vol. ¥, pp. 1,186. 

¥DVV (1998-1941): vol. V. pp. 1,184-1,187, 

Baker, M. (1996): p. 60, 

De Meyere, V. (1932): Vicomsche Plantensprook- 
jes. In: Nederlands Tijdschrift voor Volkskunde 37, 
nos. 4-5-6, p. 108, 

In Belgiurn this was often a branch of the Box 
(Buxus sempervirens L.), see under: Box, vol. |. 
Pitch = tar, a dark brown, sticky, viscous liquid 
made from the wood of Pine Trees or by dry coal- 
tar distillation. 

Theophrastus (c. 372-¢. 257 BC.): Historia plan- 
tarum, vol. 7, 3-5, a3 mentioned in VDVV (1938- 
1941): vol. V, pp. 1,788. 

¥DVV (1938-1941): vol. V. pp. 1,187-1,190. 
Sébillot, P. (1906): vol. 3, p. 459. 

VDVV (1938-1941): vol, V, p. 1,192. 

Anonymous (1949): p. 393. 

Anonymous (1949): p. 393. 

De Gubermiatis, A. (1882): p. 199. 

Old copper coin, valued at one eighth part of a 
five-cent piece. 

de Warsage, R. (1920): p. 175. 

De Meyere, V. (1932): Viearmmsche Plantensprookjes. 
In: Nederlands Tijdschrift voor Volkskunde 37 (4-5- 
6), p. 108. 

De Gubernatis, A. (1882): pp. 198-199. 

Bakker, C. (1928): p. 581. Hippocrates regarded 
Flax as a pyretic and, mixed with an egg, a reme- 
dy for coughing in children, 

Anonymous (1979): p. 237. 

Dioscorides states that flax seed and honey 
clears the chest and relieves coughing (Bakker, 
C., 1928, p. 581). 

Hovorka, von, D.& UL Kronfeld (1908): p. 277. 
Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis histana, book 
XX, chap. LVII, 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis histone, book 
xX, chap. LOI, 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Noturalis histona, book 
XX, chap. OCxx!, 

Trgonella foenum-proccum L. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis histone, book 
XX, chap. MCI. 
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Dodoens, R. (1554). 

Gerard, |. (1636): p. 127. 

Culpeper, N, (1653): p. 352. 

Munting, A. (1696): pp. 718-719. 

Van Lis, W. (1747), a3 mentioned in Vandenbus- 
sche, L. (1955): p. 354. 

One should never use rancid, mouldy or old lin- 
seed in poultices (Anonymous, 1979, p. 237). 
Anonymous (1979): p. 237; De Cleene, M. (1989): 
pp. 146-147; Van Hellemont, |. (1993): pp. 351-352. 
As stated on: 
www.hort.purdue.edu/newcrop/duke_energy/ 
Linum_usitatissimum.html#References., 

De Cleene, M. (1989): pp. 146-147. 

Anonymous (1979): p. 237. 

Byssus is still the name of a very fine linen found 
among Ancient peoples, especially the Egyp- 
tians. 

Cumps, L. (1981): p. 186. 

All that is known for certain concerning him is de- 
rived from the canonical Gospels. A fabulous leg- 
end is that telling of his coming to Gaul in 63 AD 
and thence to Great Britain, where he is sup- 
posed to have founded the earliest Christian ora- 
tory at Glastonbury in England (www.newad- 
vent.org). 

Rendered ‘linen’ in Mark 14: 51, 52; 15: 46; Matt. 
a7: 59. 

Anonymous (1866): Het Vlas. In: Rond den Heerd 
1, PP. 151-153. 

Gezer's calendar mentions a month of the flax 
harvest, as was the case in Egypt (Ex. 9: 3); Isa. 
19° 9) 

Anonymous (1966-1969): p. 1901; Anonymous 
(1974); Anonymous (1986): p. Boo. 

Anonymous (1949): p. 393. 

Anonymous (1979): p. 237. 

Held every year from 19°23 March. This festi- 
val was mainly celebrated by artisans, but also by 
students. On the 3" June the minor Quingua- 
trus was observed 

(www. pantheon.org/articles/m/minerva.htm|). 
Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
XVII, chap. LVI. 

The city of Cadiz was only a week's journey by sea 
from the Straits of Gibraltar near Ostia, three 
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days from the province of Narbonne, and two 
days from Africa, 

The governor of Egypt took seven days to sail 
across the Straits of Messina to Alexandria, and 
six days to Balbillus. 

Egyptian flax was reputed not to be strong, but 
nevertheless sold fora very good price (Pliny the 
Elder, 77 AD, Naturalis historia, book XIX, chap. 
iN). 

The Roman historian Tacitus (c. §§-116/120) also 
wrote in his Germania (book XVII) that Germanic 
peoples wore linen clothing manufactured from 
their own production of Flax [Anonymous, 1891, 
Netels. In: Biekorf 2 (21), p. 323]. 

Linen afforded the wearer good protection from 
damp. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
XVI, chap. XXIX 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis histona, book 
KIM, chaps. | and II. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
XIX, chap. Il. 

The oil was pressed out of flax seed, cooked and 
then strained in the sun. 

Anonymous (1972-1977); Anonymous (1979): p. 
2377; Anonymous (19896); De Cleene, M. (1989): 
Pp. 146-147. 

Gerard, |. (1636): p. 127. 

The name ‘paper’ is derived from papyrus, the 
first Egyptian stationery. Before the fourteenth 
century, untanned animal hide treated with lime 
milk, or parchment, named after the city of 
Pergamum, a town in Asia Minor (near the pre- 
sent town of Bergama) where this stationery had 
already been in use two centuries before Christ 
(Anonymous, 1972-1977; Anonymous, 1989b). 
Anonymous (1972-1977). 

As stated on: wow. flaxcouncil.ca/faxhisz.htm. 
As stated on: www. flaxcouncil.ca/faxhisz. htm. 
De Cleene, M. (1989): pp. 146-147. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
XIX, chap. III. 

Anonymous (1979): p. 237. 

Cumps, L. (1981): p. 186. 

King of Macedon. 

Queen of Egypt. one of the great romantic hero- 
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ines of all time (wwwencyclopedia.com). 

Born inaz1 AD. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
XIX, chap. V. 

Housed in the temple of Athena/ Minerva at Lin- 
dos is the breastplate of the former Egyptian king 
Ahmozes Il (often called Amasis} (26 dynasty, 
568-526 BC). Each thread cornprises three hun- 
dred and sixty-five linen threads. 

Above an entrance gate for example. 

?- 87 BC; was consul in 102 BC 
(wenw.encyclopedia.com). 

Publius Cornelius Lentulus Spinther was curule 
aedile (63), proctor (60) and consul (57)- 

Avery fine, soft cloth, originally made of the soft- 
est and longest-staple flax fabric, but later also 
made of wool or cotton. 

Nero was emperor from 54-68 BC. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
XIX, chap. VI. 


| De Gubernatis, A. (1882): pp. 198-199. 


Was king of the Franks from 768 to £14, king of 
the Lombards from 774 to 814 and emperor of 
the Roman Empire from 800 to 414. 

Anonymous (1949): Pp. 393. 
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‘Let hay still abide 

Tull well it be dried 

Then go, Sirs, away 

To ted and make hay 

If storms draweth nigh 

Then ‘cock apace’ cry.’ 
From Five Hundred Points of Good Husbandry 
(1573), Thomas Tusser (c. 1515-1580)' 


Latin: Gramineae. 


English: Grasses. 
French: Graminées. 
German: Graser. 
Dutch: Grassen. 


HABITAT 
Grasses are found all over the world. 


DESCRIPTION 

The Grass family (Poaceae or Gramineae) is so 
extensive and varied that it would be impossible 
to provide a detailed description applicable to all 
species in this compendium; for that matter, 
opinions are deeply divided on how the family 
should be classified. Grasses are annuals or 
herbaceous perennials, often with rhizomes or 
stolons, with usually hollow, cylindrical stems. 
The alternate leaves are borne at the nodes 
along the stem, and have a long, usually linear, 
entire thin blade (leaf), with a long, stem- 
sheathing, often cylindrical lower part (sheath), 
giving support to the area just above each node, 
usually with a ligule* at the top of the sheath. 
The flowers are much reduced, one to many in 
discrete units (spikelets), very variously ar- 
ranged in terminal inflorescences. The fruit is a 
typical caryopsis (grain) containing one seed 
(Fig. 50; Pls. 57-58). 

Cereals (Wheat, Rye, Oat, Barley, Rice, Maize, 
Millet and so on) also belong to the Grass farni- 
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ly, but nonetheless are treated in a separate 
chapter (see under: Cereals) due to their individ- 
ual roles in rituals and symbolism. 


GRASSES IN RITUALS, 
MYTHOLOGY AND WORSHIP 

No specific myths about grasses are known, but 
the many references in ancient stories do indi- 
cate a mythological importance for this plant 
group. Thus we have the legend in which the 
German Heimdallr’ possesses the gift of being 
able to hear grass grow, an Old Frisian legend in 
which God creates Adam's hair from grass, and 
a story in which the princess of the grass lives 
on a green meadow in a castle, which is so tiny 
that even the grass towers above it. There are al- 
so tales in which, on feast-days, the Waldfrau 
(wood woman) comes to the religious ceremony 
as a Graserin (grass maid*), followed by a little 
man two feet tall (Swabia, Germany). In addi- 
tion, there are stories in which the souls of the 
dead are banished to certain Grass species, 
species that people do not dare pull up from fear 
of freeing the spirits (Upper Palatinate Moun- 
tains, Germany), and tales in which blood flows 
from grass that has been mowed on a day dedi- 
cated to Mary, or where the title of Grass King, 
used fore Pentecost or May King, reveals a rela- 
tionship to the vegetation demon.’ Grasses are 
also mentioned in the Bible.” 

The role of hay in mythology and in folk be- 
lief is comparable to that of grass. Many prac- 
tices have been Christianized, such as placing 
hay in a shoe for St Nicholas’ horse on the eve of 
6" December.’ 


GRASSES IN SYMBOLISM 
In Antiquity, Grass was a symbol of victory and 
of occupying land after a victory. Pliny the Elder 
(77 AD) writes that at one time, people gave a 
crown made of green grass as a token of thanks 
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Fig. 50. Creeping Soft-grass (Holcus mollis L.). 1= stem with roots; 2 = inflorescence (panicle); 3 = flower. 
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for the freeing of a besieged person.® He also 
mentions the custom of the conquered offering 
a handful of grass to their victors as a symbol of 
the surrender of their native soil. In the first 
century AD this practice still existed amongst 
the Germans.” Here, the connection between 
the field and Mother Earth can clearly be distin- 
guished." 


Grasses in art 

In art, hay represented human weakness, as in 
the Haywain triptych (c. 1485-1490)" by Hier- 
onymus Bosch (c. 1450-1516)."" 


Grasses as an emblem 

Nebraska was the first state in the USA to adopt 
a state grass. The title was granted to Little Blue- 
stem [Andropogon scoparius Michx., syn. Schize- 
chyriuas scopanium (Michx.) Mash ssp. scoparium] 
on a May 1969. Since then, more than thirteen 
other states have done the same. Present official 
state grasses also include Big Bluestem (Andro- 
pogon gerardii Vitman) for Illinois, Western 
Wheatgrass (Agropyron smithii Rybd.) for North 
Dakota, Indian Ricegrass (Oryzopsis hymenoides 
(Roem. & Schult.) Ricker ex Piper, syn. Achna- 
therum hymenoides (Roem. & Schult.) Bark- 
worth] for Utah and Nevada, Indian Grass 
[Sorghastrum nutans (L.) Nash] for Oklahoma, 
etc. 

Most of these grasses are good cattle forage 
species. When the com crop failed, the Native 
Americans sometimes ate Indian Ricegrass. 
They used flour made from ricegrass seeds to 
make bread.’ 


Grasses in the language of flowers 
In the language of flowers, grass represents 
‘purpose’, but also ‘obedience’.'* 


GRASSES IN MAGIC 

AND POPULAR BELIEFS 
Grasses and witchcraft 
Grass is closely linked to the vegetation demons. 
In modern folk belief (early twentieth century), 
grass magic manifests itself in witchcraft. A 
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witch can stop a cow's milk production by hang- 
ing a cloth from a tree standing in the middle of 
a meadow, gathering the four corners together 
and milking them like an udder, It is possible to 
cause someone harm by taking three handfuls 
of grass that were picked from their garden on 
June, the feast-day of St John the Baptist”, 
and throwing them behind oneself while stand- 
ing in water. However, such witchcraft can be 
neutralized by carrying out another piece of 
magic: in order to prevent milk from being be- 
witched, for example, one cuts grass from the 
meadow of the suspected individual before sun- 
rise, and hangs three basketsful of it above the 
door of the milk room in an article of clothing.” 

In several parts of England it was thought 
that feeding a little stolen hay to the cows on 
Christmas Eve (24 December) would make 
them healthy for a year. Grass from a church- 
yard had an unusual quality. The butter made 
from the milk of cows fed on it was used to 
counteract enchantment. In 1848, a practition- 
er, certain of its efficacy, sent a woman bitten by 
a donkey to eat grass from the churchyard at St 
Edrin’s (Carmarthenshire, Wales)."” 

It was widely believed in Ireland that ‘hun- 
gry-grass’ (fairgurtha, fear goarta, fear gortach"®, 
féd gortach), if trodden on, would bring about a 
great tiredness. Some have identified it as Quak- 
ing Grass (Briza maxima L), but it is more likely 
that ‘hungry-grass’ cannot be identified with 
any specific species. It can be no coincidence 
that people were especially likely to tread on 
hungry-grass, when returning from events where 
alcohol was drunk, so the alcohol is the more ob- 
vious culprit.’ 


Grasses and supernatural beings 

In addition to the connection with evil beings 
such as demons and witches, one also finds the 
power of Grass to make contact with supernatu- 
ral beings. Thus circular, grassless areas are of- 
ten seen as being places where fairies, elves, 
dwarfs and mountain spirits dance, as well as 
witches, sorcerers and even the Devil, or as be- 
ing witches’ points of departure to their nightly 
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gatherings. Rings of higher-growing turf are al- 
so believed to be the dancing places of elves, 
fairies, sorcerers and witches. Magical powers 
are often attributed to such grassless or grassy 
circles; in the Netherlands and in Saxony, for ex- 
ample, children are forbidden to pick grass from 
high grass circles, In Scandinavia, it is said that 
in grassless rings at midnight, it is possible to 
see the otherwise invisible elves, at the risk of 
being killed by them. In France people who are 
being pursued by wild animals or by the Devil 
flee (1930) to such places, but on the other hand 
people tremble when they pass them by, will not 
allow their cattle to graze near them and are 
careful not to mix such grass with the cattle 
feed.” 

Grass will not grow where ghosts have passed, 
crimes have taken place, a herdsman has buried 
a young, living lamb or where blood has flowed 
as the result of a murder. One example is the 
‘Field of the Forty Footsteps’ in the Bloomsbury 
district of London in England, where two broth- 
ers” fought a duel over a woman, while she 
stood watching. One brother killed the other 
and where the grass was trampled during the 
fight, none ever grew again. In 1775, the Genitle- 
man's Magazine reported: ‘The print of their feet is 
near three inches in depth and remains totally bar- 
ren...’ Barley was sown on the site, but to no 
avail, The footprints soon reappeared. In the 
end, the site was built upon and the marks were 
lost. At Amersham in Buckinghamshire (Eng- 
land), another bare patch, about 24 yards round, 
marked the site where martyrs had been burned 
for their beliefs. Any grass sown there germinat- 
ed, but then died. The following tale is another 
example. In the Welsh county of Montgomery- 
shire a young man called Newton was unjustly 
accused of highway robbery, and although he 
pled innocence to the end, was executed in 181. 
In court he swore that, as a sign of his inno- 
cence, his grave would remain bare for a genera- 
tion to come. In 1852 the Reverend R. Mostyn 
Price wrote: "The grass has not covered his grave.’ 
Nothing would grow there; the patch remained 
bare as late as 1886."" 
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Thriving of Grasses 

Another folk belief exists on how to make grass 
thrive. Gardeners believe that grass cut at the wax- 
ing of the moon keeps growing and will need fre- 
quent cutting. So to reduce the work, it should be 
cut at the moon's waning. The thickest and grassi- 
est lawns are sown at the waxing of the moon,”? 


Grasses in prediction 

When dogs or cats eat prass, it indicates coming 
rain; if a cow returning to the farm has grass in 
its mouth, this indicates a good year for hay, and 
so on. Certain Grass species are used (1930) 
in making predictions about love. Girls braid 
wreaths of Grass and throw them into the trees 
until they remain hanging from a branch. The 
number of throws before the wreath gets stuck 
indicates the number of years the girl must wait 
before she marries. If someone wants to know 
from which direction their future spouse will 
come, they must look to see to which side the 
sap from certain Grass species runs when the 
grass is pulled up.“ A clergymen, archdeacon 
of Stow and vicar of Owston, in the Isle of Ax- 
holme (England), told that, in his parish, girls 
pulled up three tufts of grass (the ranker the bet- 
ter), from a grave on the south side of the 
churchyard, and this at midnight on St Mark""'s 
Eve (24 April). They then laid them under their 
pillows in the hope of receiving the desired vi- 
sion, while repeating three times: 


‘The Eve of Saint Mark by prediction is blest, 
Set therefore my hopes and my fears all to rest; 
Let me know my fate, whether weal or woe, 
Whether my rank ts to be high or low. 
Whether to live single or to be bride, 

And the destiny my star doth provide." 


None of the possible dreams signified a miser- 
able life as a single woma n.* 


In England (Sussex, Lincolnshire, Hereford- 
shire) it was very common to hear the charm 
‘Tinker, tailor, soldier, sailor, rich man, poor man, 
beggarman, thief (there are similar charms; see 


also under: Daisy, Marigold, Primrose) recited 
as the seeds are pulled off a stalk of Rye-grass 
(Lolium sp.). Which explains why this species is 


sometimes called ‘Tinker-sailor grass’.”” 


To encounter a load of hay heralds the greatest 
good luck, particularly if it is drawn by a white 
horse. Itis bad luck not to make a wish at sucha 
moment, but the person who makes a wish 
without looking at the hay again will be granted 
their dearest wishes. If the hay is in bales, the 
wish will remain unfulfilled until they are un- 
tied. However, in some counties a load of hay 
brings bad luck, which can only be counteracted 
by spitting on it. When a gust of wind stirs the 
hayfield it means fairies are passing through it, 
which will bring the farmer luck. On farms in 
the English county of Devon, every new hay- 
stack must be slept upon by a young man and 
his girl; this will make the hay sweet and the f- 
ancée will become pregnant.” it was a widely- 
held belief in England that a lot of grass at 
Christmas meant many deaths in the following 
year.’? Hay can also foretell a lack of food.” 


Grasses as protective plants 

Certain Grass species keep away the Evil Eye. 
This is why, or so men believed in ancient 
times, the lark lays Grass in its nest. When leav- 
ing a cemetery, after a burial or after visiting 
their dead, South Russian Jews pull (1930) 
Grass three times from the ground, bring it to 
their mouths three times and kiss it, and then 
throw it over their shoulder, while reciting the 
following words (translation): "Remember that 
thou art dust!?' Hay can also be used for protec- 
tion (as an amulet, for example). Housewives 
in Yorkshire (England) kept Quaking Grass on 
their mantelpieces for the following reason: 


‘A trimmeling-jock i’ t" house, 
And you we'ant hev a mouse." 


Grasses in magical healing 


The Ancient Romans used Grass in their magic 
medicinal practices. Some healers would take 
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nine nodes, spread over one, two or three Grass 
plants, roll them in black wool to which the 
lanolin still clung and use this as a magical in- 
strument against glandular sores and superfi- 
cial abscesses. The person who picked the 
plants had to be fasting; after the picking, he 
would proceed to the house in which the sick 
person lived, while the person was away. When 
the sick person appeared, the healer would say 
(translation): ‘While fasting, I give a fasting pa- 
tient this medicine’, and then fasten the nine 
nodes as an amulet. This ritual had to be carried 
out for three consecutive days. A Grass with sev- 
en internodes was considered to be a powerful 
amulet for headache.’* 

Grass was taken preventively. For example, 
people would eat grass during the night of Good 
Friday (the night before Holy Saturday) in order 
to remain free from toothache (Lineburgerhei- 
de, Germany). Eating grass that grew on a grave 
would help relieve fever. Another rather grim 
example is the following recipe for making bar- 
ren women fertile: while the moon was waxing 
they were to eat grass, together with the teeth of 
a woman who had died in childbirth, while pray- 
ing to the deceased for fertility.” 

In the ‘Doctrine of Signatures””, Grass was 
made a remedy for all shaking complaints.”’ 


GRASSES IN LEGENDS, 

STORIES AND FAIRYTALES 
Children in Wiltshire (England) are told that 
should the grass ever stop quaking, it would 
turn into silver shillings. It is said that the hard, 
polished, bead-like seeds of Job’s Tears (Coix 
lacryma-jobi L.), which were once used as a 
teething necklace for babies, are said to look like 
Job's tears to God." 

The Irish féar gortach (or hungry-grass) is re- 
puted to cause immense hunger in those who 
tread on it. It grows where travellers have 
stopped to eat and then carried on without leav- 
ing a small tribute for the fairies. There is an es- 
pecially notorious patch of ‘hungry-grass’ be- 
tween two cairns at Omeath (Carlingford Lough, 
Ireland). Some people say that “hungry-grass’ 
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only grows where dead bodies have lain, or 
where an uncoffined corpse is laid on its way to 
burial, but most believe that it is a curse planted 
by the fairies.*? 


GRASSES IN HERBALISM 
AND MEDICINE 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD) describes a number of 
medicinal applications for Grasses. A decoction 
of grass or its fresh juice was used to prevent the 
infection of wounds and to promote their heal- 
ing. Wine, honey or other*® ingredients were 
added to a grass decoction; the mixture was 
boiled in a bronze cauldron and was used as a 
remedy for toothache and watering eyes. A de- 
coction of grass roots in wine was used to heal 
colic, for difficulty in urinating, bladder infec- 
tions and bladder stones. Grass seed was used to 
obtain a more powerful stream of urine, to 
strengthen the bowels, to ease vorniting and as 
an antidote for the bite of the draco (presumably 
a large snake). For severe pain in the bladder, 
some authoritative physicians would prescribe 
a decoction of grass in wine that had been 
reduced by half, and should be taken after 
bathing.*! 

The English herbalist John Gerard writes the 
following in his Herball (1636) about Grasses in 
general: ‘The roots of Grasse, according to Galen, 
doe glew and consolidate together new and bleeding 
wounds, Hay sodden in water till it be tender, and 
applied hot to the chaps of beasts that be chap-fallen 
through long standing in pound or stable without 
meat, is @ present remedie."** He says this about 
Couch-grass, also Quack Grass [Elptrigia repens 
(L.) Desv., syn. Agropyron repens P.B.|: ‘“Couch- 
grasse healeth green wounds."4? Gerard further 
tells of the virtues of the Reed | Phragmites aus- 
tralis (Cav.) Trin. ex Steud.): ‘The roots of reed 
stamped small draw forth thorns and splinters fixed 
in any part of mans body. The same stamped with 
vinegre ease all luxations and members out of joint. 
And likewise stamped they heale hot and sharpe in- 
flarmmations, The ashes of them mixed with vinegre 
helpe the scales and scurfe of the head, and the 
falling of the haire,"*4 
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In his Complete Herbal and English Physician 
Enlarged (1653), the English herbalist Nicholas 
Culpeper mainly writes about Dog's-Grass or 
‘Couch-grass: ‘'Tis under the dominion of Jupiter, 
and is the most medicinal of all the Quick- grasses, 
Being boiled and drank, it opens obstructions of the 
liver and gall, and the stopping of urine, and eases 
the priping pains of the belly and inflammations; 
wastes the matter of the stone in the bladder, and 
the ulcers thereof also. The roots bruised and ap- 
plied, do consolidate wounds. The seed doth more 
powerfully expel urine, and stays the lask and vom- 
iting. The distilled water alone, or with a little worm- 
seed, kills the worms in children. 

The way of use is to bruise the roots, and having 
well boiled them in white wine, drink the decoction: 
Tis opening but not purging, very safe: Tis a remedy 
against all diseases coming of stopping, and such 
are half those that are incident to the body of man; 
and although a gardener be of another opinion, pet 
a physician holds half an acre of them to be worth 
five acres of Carrots twice told over."*? He says the 
following about the Reed: ‘The roots of common 
reeds applied to the place draw out thorns, and ease 
sprains; the ashes of them mixed with vinegar, take 
scurf, or dandrif off from the head, and prevent 
falling off of the hair, they are hot and dry in the sec- 
ond degree, according to Galen.’*® 

In the past, a decoction of couch-grass roots 
was commonly drunk to purify the blood in 
spring. It is still a highly-regarded domestic 
remedy in France, where it is taken in the form 
of a tisane as a demulcent and sudorific. The 
French also use Cocksfoot Grass [Cynodon dacty- 
lon (L.) Pers), which they call Pied-de-poule (chick- 
en's foot), in a similar way and for a similar pur- 
pose.*” 

In contemporary herbal medicine, Couch- 
grass is considered to be a mild diuretic agent 
with antibiotict® qualities. A decoction of the 
rhizomes is used for treating infections of the 
urinary passages, kidney stones and the prostate. 
The leaves are used in phytotherapy to stimulate 
the liver and the gall bladder.4? Couch-grass is 
also used in the treatment of spring fatigue, 
gout, articular rheumatism, intestinal worms, 


respiratory catarrh, lung disease, inflammation 
of the mouth, for cleansing superficial wounds, 
etc.” 

In popular remedies, the Reed is used for 
condylomata, indurated breast, mammary carci- 
nomata and leukaernia. The Common Reed is 
said to be alexiteric, diaphoretic, diuretic, emet- 
ic, refrigerant, sialopogue, stomachic, and su- 
dorific, and is a popular rernedy for abscesses, 
arthnitis, bronchitis, cancer, cholera, cough, dia- 
betes, dropsy, dysuria, fever, flux, gout, haema- 
turia, haemorrhage, hiccup, jaundice, leukae- 
mia, lung, nausea, rheumatism, sores, stomach, 


thirst and typhoid.” 


GRASSES IN INDUSTRY, 
AGRICULTURE AND TRADE 

Grasses play a very important role in agricul- 
ture, as nourishment for man (the seeds or 
prains) and animal (the seeds and the fresh or 
dried plant). Furthermore, Grasses are impor- 
tant for the production of humus. Grasses also 
offer shelter for all sorts of animals and are used 
in the construction of huts, furniture, tools, etc. 

The Common Reed is a source of high-quality 
warm-season forage, and cattle and horses eat it 
readily, but when mature it becomes tough and 
unpalatable. When animals graze this grass in 
winter, they should also be fed a protein concen- 
trate. This Reed is widely used in the Mediter- 
ranean and elsewhere in the construction of 
dwellings, lattices and fences, for arrows by In- 
dians, and for weaving mats and carrying nets. 
Its young shoots are sometimes used as a vep- 
etable. From the stalks comes a manna-like 
gum that is eaten. Its rhizomes and roots are al- 
so used as emergency food. In Russia they are 
harvested and processed to make starch. A var- 
iegated form is grown as an ornamental. It is 
useful in making pulps for rayon and paper. It 
contains over 50 % cellulose, and has a fibre 0.8- 
3.0 mm long and 5.0-30.5 mm in diameter, The 
pens used for writing on parchment were cut 
and shaped from it, and its stems were used as a 
linear measuring device. It is additionally effec- 
tive in the manufacture of homogeneous boards. 
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It can be processed into a fine fibrous material 
that makes a good upholstery filler. From the 
flowering stalks comes a fibre suitable for rope- 
making. It is common in thatching and for mak- 
ing partitions, fences, coarse mats, baskets, san- 
dals, etc. The thinner stems are used to make 
pens; panicles are used for making brooms and 
for decoration.” 


GRASSES IN THE HOME, 

GARDEN AND KITCHEN 
Some types of Grass are planted or sown as or- 
namental plants*? or as lawn grass. The leaves 
are used in Europe [including England (Wilt- 
shire}, Scotland (Shetland) and Belgium] to 
make whistles. 


Dip You KNow? 
Pliny the Elder (77 AD) observes that Pine Trees 
kill the grass that grows beneath them.” 

The custom of grass-strewing survives from 
the time when churches had no wooden floors 
(see also under: Cereals; ‘Straw'). At Wingrave 
in Buckinghamshire (England), strewing takes 
place on the Sunday after 29°" June (St Peter's 
and Paul's Day), and is paid for by the produce 
from a field left to the parish by an old lady who 
had been lost, but was guided to safety by the 
sound of Wingrave bells. Strewing at Old West- 
on (Cambridgeshire, England) was the gift of a 
lady who was annoyed by the noise of the new 
boots the villagers wore on Feast Day.” 

Couch-grass root can be used as substitute 
for coffee and in brewing.” 
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As mentioned in Kightly, C. (199.4): July 2. 

A fringe of hairs, a membrane, or a membrane 
with a distal fringe of hairs. The function of the 
ligule is still unknown, but it may keep moisture 
from entering the region between the stem and 
the sheath. 

In Norse mythology, he was the youngest son of 
Odin, the guardian of the Rainbow Bridge. 

A girl who cuts grass as fodder for the farm ani- 
mals. 

WDVV (1930-1931): vol. IIL, p. 1.114. 

Klein, R, (1979): p. 119. 

For more info, see VDVV (1930-1931): vol. Ill, pp. 
1,814-1,818. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
AVI, chap. XVIIL 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis histona, book 
XXII, chap. IV, 

YDVV (1930-1931): vol. III, p. 1,714. 

Two versions exist. One is located in the Monas- 
terio de San Lorenzo, El Escorial (Spain), the oth- 
erin the Museo del Prado in Madrid (Spain). 
Bosing. W. (1995): p. 45. 

As stated on: 

www. geobop.com/Symbols /plants/Grasses/ 
index.htm, 

Ingram, |. (s.d.): p. 358; Powell, C. (1977): p. 142. 
1” century AD, 

VOVY (1990-1991): vol. II, pp. 1,114-1,115. 

Baker, M. (1996): p. 66. 

'Thdinig féar gortach orm’, Irish, "I was overcome 
with the hunger.’ (lit. ‘There came hungry grass on me’ 
(www. hiberno-english.com/body.php?id=975), 
Vickery, R. (1997): pp. 199 and 302. 

YDVV (1930-1931): vol. III, pp. 1,195-1,117. 
Another account has it that they were soldiers on 
opposing sides in the Monmouth Rebellion of 
1685. 

Baker, M. (1996): p. 65. 

Baker, M. (1996): p. 66. 

VDYVY (1990-1991): vol. III, pp. 1,119-1,118. 

POz? 

Baker, M. (1996): p. 64. 

Baker, M. (1996): p. 64; Vickery, R. (1997): p. 927 
Baker, M. (1996): p. 66. 

Vickery, R. (1997): p. 149. 
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For more info, see VDVV (1930-1931): vol. III, pp. 
1814-1818. 

¥DVV (1990-19931): vol. Ill, pp. 1,118-1,119. 

For more info, see VDVV (1930-1931): vol. Ill, pp. 
1,814-1,818, 

Baker, M. (1996): p. 64. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis histona, book 
2OXI¥, chap. COOVI. 

¥VDVV (1990-1937): vol. IN, pp. 1,178-1,119. 

For more information on this topic, see under: 
Farnous herbalists and herbalist writings. 

Baker, M. (1996): p. 64. 

Baker, M. (1996): p. 64. 

Baker, M. (1996): p. 65; as stated on: 

www. nzghosts.co.nz/ 
lrish%20Ghosts%20lll_htm. 

Such as Myrrh and Incense (see relevant chap- 
ters, vol. I). 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis histona, book 
XXIV, chap. CXVII. 

Gerard, J. (1636): p. 9. 

Gerard, J. (1636): p. 10. 

Gerard, J. (1636): p. 12. 

Culpeper, N. (1653): pp. 92-93. 

Culpeper, N. (1653): pp. 308-309. 

Grieve (1931). 

The agropyrene in its volatile oil possesses a 
broad spectrum of antibiotic qualities (Mabey, 
R., 1993, p. 60). 

Mabey, R. (1993): p. 60; as stated on: 

www. healthy. net/asp/templates/article.asp? 
Pagelype=article&|D=1868. 

As stated on: 
www.liberherbarum.com/Proozo.HTM. 
Hartwell, j. L. (1967 and 1971): Plants used against 
cancer. A survey. In: Lioydia 30 and 34; a5 stated 
on: www. hort.purdue.edu/newcrop/duke_energy/ 
Phragmites_australis.htrl# FolkM2oMedicine, 
As stated on: 
wew.hort.purdue.edu/newcrop/duke_energy/ 
Phragmites_australis.html# Folk20Medicine. 
Such a5 Bents (Agrostis sp.), Fescues (Festuca 
sp.), Foxtail Barley (Hordeum juboturn L.), ete. 
Vickery, R. (1997): p. 160; De Cheene, M. & M. Cl. 
Lejeune (2001): personal notes, 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Neturalis histona, book 
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XVII, chap. XVII. 

Baker, M. (1996): p. 66. 

As stated on: 
wew.liberherbarum.com/Pnoozo.HTM. 
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HENBANE 


‘And | ha been plucking plants among, 

Hemlock, henbane and Adder's Tongue, 

Nightshade, moon wort, leppard’s bane.’ 
From The Masque of Queenes (1609), Ben Jon- 
son (1§72-1637)' 


Latin: Hyoscpamus niger L. 


English: Henbane*; Belene, Chenile, Hanibane, 
Hen-bell, Hog's-bean, Jupiter's-bean, Stinking 
Roger. 

French: Jusquiame Noire; Careillade, Clavelée, 
Féve 4 Cochon, Hanebane (Potelée), Herbe 
Caniculaire, Herbe des Chevaux, Herbe aux 
Dents, Herbe aux Engelures, Herbe de Sainte- 
Apolline, Herbe 4 la Teigne, Lugan, Mort aux 
Poules, Plante di Moir, Porcelet, Potelée, Tue- 
poule. 

German: Bilsenkraut; Apolloniakraut, Balsam, 
Belisa, Belsen, Billerkraut, Dolle Nachtschatten, 
Doll-kraut, Hexenkraut, Hiihnergift, Hiihner- 
ted, Jupitersbon, Malkraut, Pilsekraut, Prophe- 
tenkraut’, Saubohne, Schlafkraut, Schwarze 
Bilse, Swinekrud, Taubenkraut, Teufelsauge(n), 
Tolle Bilsen, Toller Dille, Tollkraut, Toten- 
blume(kraut), Wolfsdistel, Zahnkraut, Zigeu- 
nerkorn, Zigeunerkraut. 

Dutch: Bilzekruid; Dolkruid, Doodbloem, Hen- 
nebloeme, Kippendood, Malkruid, Malwillem- 
pieskruid, Profetenkruid, Slaapkruid, Willem- 
pjeszaad, Zwijneboon. 


HABITAT 

The Henbane is found in Europe? (particularly 
in Central and Southern Europe}, in West and 
Northern Asia up to the Himalayas, in North 
Africa, and has established itself in North Amer- 
ica, East Asia and Australia. The plant is mainly 
found growing on dunghills, along roadsides 
and on dikes. Henbane is also sometimes grown 
as a medicinal herb. 
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The plant originates in the East, but owes its 
further distribution to nomad gypsies who are 
thought to have used the plant in their magic 
arts.’ Hence the German popular names Zigeu- 
nerkorn and Zigeunerkraut (respectively: gypsy 
corn, gypsy herb). 


DESCRIPTION 

The Henbane is a sticky, stinking annual (in Eu- 
rope rarely biennial) herb with a long, spindle- 
shaped, thick and corrugated root, internally of 
a whitish colour and externally brown. The erect 
stems are covered closely with long, soft hairs, 
tipped with a minute black gland, and are woody 
at the base. The alternate, ovate to ovate-oblong, 
pale dull-green, and slightly pubescent, entire 
leaves (6-25 cm long, 10 cm broad) are deeply in- 
cised or with a few marginal teeth. The stem 
leaves are almost sessile and clasping» The flow- 
ers are numerous, axillary, subsolitary, nearly 
sessile, with an urn-shaped, 5-toothed calyx, and 
a light yellow, purple-veined corolla (2-3 cm, 
deep purple at the orifice, funnel shaped, with a 
somewhat erect, five-lobed limb). The fruit is an 
ovate, two-celled capsule, enclosed by the calyx 
(c. 1 cm), and opens transversely by a convex lid. 
The many (up to 200) kidney-shaped seeds are 
small, obovate, and brownish. The whole plant 
has a disagreeable, fetid odour. Height: 0.30- 
0.80 m. (Fig. 51; Pls. 59-60) 


THE HENBANE IN RITUALS, 

MYTHOLOGY AND WORSHIP 
In ancient times the Greeks distinguished sev- 
eral types of hyoscyamus (hog's-bean); however it 
is not always clear which species are understood 
to be included; the Common Henbane (Hyoscp- 
amus niger L) appeared to be the most widespread 
hyoscypamus. 

Sometimes Henbane is translated as Apiurn; 

and indeed, some characteristics point to the 


Fig, st. Henbane. 1 lowering bronch;2= fruit beoring stem: 3= two-celled copsule: 4 = kidney shoped seed, 
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Celery’ (see also under: Celery and Parsley). Ac- 
cording to Pliny the Elder (77 AD), the Black 
Henbane was a sombre plant as it was used for 
funeral meals as well as for decorating graves. 
Plutarch (c. 46-c. 120 AD) tells us that victors in 
the Olympic games were crowned with it and 
even Heracles/ Hercules® wore a henbane crown. 
The plant is said to have originated from Cadmi- 
los’ blood, which is why priestesses were forbid- 
den to eat the roots, Hera’s? horses fed on the 
plant, which is why Henbane is prescribed for 
treating certain horse diseases.” 

The plant's name is derived from the god 
Bile’, who in this case personifies the evil 
spirit.” 


THE HENBANE IN SYMBOLISM 
In the language of fowers, Henbane refers to 
imperfection." 


THE HENBANE IN MAGIC 
AND POPULAR BELIEFS 

The use of the Henbane in rain magic 

In the eleventh century Burchard of Worms'* 
(mid-10™" century-1025) reported that in the Hesse 
region (Germany) and also along the Rhine, 
rain magic was used during periods of great 
drought. A naked girl had to pull a Belisa (Hen- 
bane) out using a finger of her right hand and 
then tie it to the little toe of her right foot. The 
rain girl was then taken to the nearest river and 
sprinkled with water to the chanting of various 
incantations: the object of all this was to make it 
rain. As late as 1825, during a drought, supersti- 
tious people from around the Rhine (Germany) 
would go to a source, stir it with a twig of Hen- 
bane and sprinkle a few drops of water on hot 
sand. Héfler assumes that the hallucinogenic 
characteristics of the plant are the basis of this 
popular belief: ringing in the ears would bring 
pouring rain. 


The Henbane as a magic plant 
Albert the Great/Albertus Magnus {1193 or 


1206/1207-1280), one of the most respected 
theologians of his time, wrote about the poi- 
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sonous Henbane in his De vegetabilibus (transla- 
tion): ‘Those who occupy themselves with magic, re- 
port that a figure, on whom one wishes to cast a 
spell, must be sketched with the juice of this herb.""® 
Henbane was indeed often used in magic spells. 
During a witch trial in 1538 in Pomerania (Ger- 
many), a witch confessed what she had done toa 
man: she had put into his shoes a mixture of soil 
from the grave of an executioner's drowned son, 
skull bones, henbane seeds, salt and pubic hair. 
The bewitched man was compelled to follow her 
because of her actions. According to witch-trial 
reports from Goslar (Germany), henbane seeds 
placed between two lovers would cause them to 
live in hatred. When strewn in front of a till, the 
seeds would cause window-shoppers to enthusi- 
astically purchase the wares on show. According 
to a hunting superstition in the Vosges (now: 
France}, one must mix the juice of the Henbane 
with the fat and the blood of the species to be 
hunted and then bury it. The animal species one 
wished to hunt would appear one hour later.” 
Henbane is widely used in love charms. 


It is believed that the Henbane's power is 
strongest during the period of the summer sol- 
stice (around 21” June). The best day for gather- 
ing Henbane is (1927) therefore the feast-day of 
St John the Baptist’? (24"" June), between eleven 
and twelve; it is then used to furnigate be- 
witched cattle. For the same reason the plant is 
hung on stable doors on St John’s Day in 
Ermland/Warmia’° (Poland), and in a corer of 
the house (Holstein, Germany) or the barn, as a 
deterrent against the voracious appetite of mice. 
The latter seems to make sense, because it is a 
well-known fact that mice are repelled by the 
Henbane's unpleasant smell.” 


The Henbane as an ingredient of 

witches’ ointment 

The plant was an ingredient of witches’ oint- 
ments used in the past. In acute poisoning there 
is a stimulation of the senses and hallucinations 
occur. The drugged person experiences as real 
such sensations as flying or changes in identity, 


for instance turning into an animal.** Apart 
from Henbane, mediaeval European witches al- 
so used other hallucinogenic plants from the 
same plant family”, like the Deadly Nightshade 
(Atropa belladonna L.) and the Mandrake (Man- 
dragora officinarum L., see relevant chapter). The 
exceptional reputation of these plants is mainly 
a result of their psychoactive effects, which led 
people to believe they were in contact with the 
supernatural. These witches’ ointments were 
applied to the skin, in hairy places or even on 
the anus or in the vagina. In his Magiae Natu- 
ralis (1589) the Italian scholar Giambattista della 
Porta (1535-1615) wrote that under the influence 
of a brew of these plants one (translation): “... 
could think one had become a fish and while lying 
on the ground make swimming motions with the 
arms and legs. Someone else thought he was a goose 
and tried to eat grass, at another time he warbled 
like a bird and flapped his wings.’"* Witches also 
used henbane seeds in their spells: they burned 
them and the fumes invoked spirits and brought 
about clairvoyance.” Indeed, in German Hen- 
bane is also called Hexenkraut (witches’ herb). 
One British belief has it that the herb was at 
its most potent when collected by a naked vir- 
gin, standing only on her right foot, using her 
little finger to pull the plant from the ground,” 


The Henbane in magical healing 

In his medical compilation, a Lydian*’ physi- 
cian, Alexander of Tralleis™ (e" or a century), 
mentions Henbane being used as a cure for 
gout and rheumatism. However, the plant had 
to be picked before sunset and then buried, 
without anybody having touched the root, while 
reciting an incantation. According to a recipe 
from Brandenburg (Germany) dating from the 
sixteenth century, one had to dig up Henbane 
on the day of St John the Baptist (24° June) and 
place it in an earthenware pot. Once oil had 
been poured over it, it was to be buried. On 
Christmas Eve, at around midnight, the pot was 
dug up and the oil would be used as a remedy 
for gout. There is an ancient custom (in India 
and Europe) of using the smoke of burning hen- 
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bane seeds to cure toothache (it was believed it 
would kill the ‘tooth worms').”? John Ray” 
(1628-1705), one of the most eminent English 
naturalists of his time, wrote in 1660; ‘The seed 
of Hyoscyamus placed on coal gives off a smoke with 
a very unpleasant smell: when passed through the 
mouth and nostrils by a tube it drives out small 
worms (verniculi) which sometimes grow in the 
nostrils or the teeth, They can be caught in a basin 
of water so that they can be seen better.’ In the diary 
entry for 7 October 1817 by the Rector of 
Wrath (Yorkshire, England) we find a similar 
notion. 

However, in his Herball (1597), John Gerard 
gave little credence to such cures: ‘The seed is 
used by Mountibank tooth-drawers which run 
about the country, to cause worms to come forth of 
the teeth, by burning it in a chafing dish of coles, the 
party holding his mouth over the furne thereof: but 
some crafty companions fo pain money convey 
small lute-strings into the water, persuading the pa- 
tient, that those small creepers came out of his 
mouth or other parts which he intended to ease.’” 

This old custom is clearly reflected in the fol- 
lowing popular names: Herbe aux Dents, Herbe 
de Sainte-Apolline (French: tooth herb, St Apollo- 
nia's herb), Malkruid, Malwillempjeskruid (Dutch: 
pain herb), Zahnkraut and Apolloniakraut (Ger- 
man: tooth herb, Apollonia’s herb). The popular 
use is explained because of the narcotic and 
anaesthetic properties of the vapour. It was 
quite obviously only a small step from the purp- 
ing of ‘tooth worms’ to the use as a vermifuge 
for pigs. As late as 1870, Swiss swineherd would 
throw a henbane stalk over the pig's heads say- 
ing: ‘Muri, Murn, Murri!’, hoping to drive out 
the worms from their pigs.’* Hence the follow- 
ing popular names of the plant: Swinekrud (Ger- 
man: swine herb), Zwijneboon (Dutch: swine 
bean) and Féve a Cochon (French: swine bean). 


THE HENBANE IN LEGENDS, 
SAGAS AND FAIRYTALES 
A Swiss saga tells the story of a dwarf who pro- 
claimed the healing power of Henbane.” A leg- 
end from the Brandenburg district (Germany) 
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explains the origin of the Henbane, the Thorn- 
apple (Datura stramonium L.) and the Greater 
Celandine (Chelidonium majus L.) after the Fall. 
God cursed the snake, which in a rage spat its 
venom onto the earth, from which the devilish 
Henbane sprouted and was covered in crimson 
spots just like a snakeskin.” 


THE HENBANE IN HERBALISM 

AND MEDICINE 
Henbane is one of the oldest recorded poi- 
sonous and magic plants. The plant was de- 
scribed as poisonous as early as Dioscorides (c. 
50 AD). All parts, particularly the roots, contain 
poisonous alkaloids. The plant would render 
those who ate it infertile; children nursed by 
women who ingested the plant would suffer 
from convulsions. The plant caused insanity 
and madness. Hence the popular German 
names Tolle Bilsen, Toller Dille, Tollkraut (respec- 
tively: crazy Belene, crazy Dill, mad herb). The 
deadly poisonous properties of the Henbane are 
apparent from the following popular names: 
Mort aux Poules, Tue-poule (French: chicken 
death), Totenblume/(kraut) (German: flower/herb 
of death) and Doodbloem, Kippendood (Dutch; re- 
spectively: flower of death, chicken death). 

The writings of Pliny the Elder (77 AD) fre- 
quently mention the Henbane. In Antiquity, 
Heraclides (388-315 BC), a pupil of Plato (427- 
347 BC), used the plant medicinally in a prepa- 
ration used to ease a bloated feeling in the in- 
testines.”” Barley four was mixed with juice of 
Henbane”’ for treating tendonitis. Oil was ex- 
tracted from the seeds and used as an ingredient 
in soothing ointments." The seeds or the oil ex- 
tracted from them were used as a medication. 
However, even then it was known that the Hen- 
bane was an extremely poisonous plant.’? Ac- 
cording to Pliny the Elder, drinking henbane 
juice or pouring it into the ears will affect the 
brain.*° Nevertheless, the juice’ was used in 
small quantities to numb the pain of earache, 
and it was used to soothe coughs” and to allevi- 
ate pain in the joints’; mixed with flour the 
juice or the seeds were used in the treatment of 
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gout, The seeds soaked in wine were used as a 
remedy for chest pains, and a poultice made 
from the root for pains in the uterus.** Crushed 
leaves, soaked in wine, were given as antivenin 
for snake-bites,*° 


Pliny mentions that in addition to mead”, 
mother’s milk** and asses’ milk*?, a number of 
plants were also effective as an antidote to hen- 
bane poisoning, including Radishes (Raphanus 
sp.) Garlic (Alium sativum L)", Petty Spurge’ 
(Euphorbia peplus L.) and Nettles® (Urtica sp.). 

Many of the Old remedies are found in Re- 
naissance herbals. Rermbert Dodoens (Dodo- 
naeus) writes about the Henbane in his Crupde- 
boeck dating from 1554 (translation): “The leaves, 
stems, blossoms and juice of the Henbane are cool- 
ing, induce sleep and numb all pain. The anaesthet- 
ic is not always beneficial because the anaesthetic ef- 
fect caused by very cold herbs like Opium, Henbane, 
Hemlock** and such does not take away the disease 
or pain, but makes the body or body part weak and 
half dead, so the disease and the pain are no longer 
felt..." Dodoens too, points out the dangers of in- 
gesting Henbane.” 


Speaking of Henbane, the renowned John Ger- 
ard says in his Herball (1636): ‘Henbane causeth 
drowsiness, and mitigateth alle kinde of paine: it is 
good against hot and sharp distillations of the eyes 
and other parts. The leaves stamped with the oint- 
ment Populeon, made of Poplar buds, asswageth 
the pain of the gout, To wash the feet in the decoc- 
tion of Henbane causeth sleepe; and also the often 
smelling to the floures. The leaves, seed, and juice 
taken inwardly cause an unquiet sleep like unto the 
sleepe of drunkennesse, which continueth long, and 
is deadly to the party. The seed of white Henbane is 
goof against the cough. The root boiled with vinegre, 
@ the same holden hot in the mouth, eased the pain 
of the teeth."° 


In his Complete Herbal and English Physician En- 
larged (1653) the English herbalist Nicholas 
Culpeper deals with the Henbane at length: '/ 
wonder how astrologers could take on them to make 


this an herb of Jupiter; and yet Mizaldus, a man of 
a@ penetrating brain, was of that opinion as well as 
the rest; the herb is indeed under the dominion of 
Saturn, and | prove it by this argument: All the 
herbs which delight most to grow in saturnine 
places, are saturnine herbs. But Henbane delights 
most to grow in saturnine places, and whole cart 
loads of may be found near the places where they 
empty the common Jakes, and scarce a ditch to be 
found without it growing by it. Ergo, it isan herb of 
Saturn. The leaves of Henbane do cool all hot in- 
flammations in the eyes, or any other part of the 
body; and are good to assu this is age all manner of 
swellings of the privities, or women's breasts, or else- 
where, if they be boiled in wine, and either applied 
themselves, or the fomentation warm; it also as- 
suages the pain of the gout, the sciatica, and other 
pains in the joints which arise from a hot cause. 
And applied with vinegar to the forehead and tem- 
ples, helps the head-ache and want of sleep in hot 
fewers. The juice of the herb or seed, or the oil drown. 
from the seed does the like. The oil of the seed is help- 
ful for deafness, noise and worms in the ears, being 
dropped therein; the juice of the herb or root doth the 
same. The decoction of the herb or seed, or both, kills 
lice in man or beast. The fume of dried herb, stalks 
and seed, burned, quickly heals swellings, chilblains 
or kibes in the hands or feet, by holding them in the 
fume thereof. The remedy to help those that have 
taken Henbane is to drink goat's milk, honeyed wa- 
ter, or pine kernels, with sweet wine; or, in the ab- 
sence of these, Fennel seed, Nettle seed, the seed of 
Cresses, Mustard, or Radish; as also Onions or Gar- 
lic taken in wine, do all help to free them from dan- 
ger, and restore them to their due temper again. 
Take notice, that this herb must never be taken 
inwardly; outwardly, an oil ointment, or plaister of 
it, is most admirable for gout, to cool the veneral 
heat of reins in the French pox; to stop the tooth- 
ache, being applied to the aching side: to allay all in- 
flammations, and to help the diseases before pre- 
mised,'” 
Scopolamine, which is present in the plant, sup- 


presses the central nervous system and is there- 
fore used nowadays as an effective remedy for 
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seasickness*’. In the twentieth century it was 
used (with satisfactory results?) as a truth serum 
in (mainly political) interrogations. It is quite 
possible that this practice is still current. 

In modern herbal medicine the Henbane is 
used internally as a central sedative, for instance 
in cases of severe cramp” in the alimentary 
canal and the urinary passages, for bed-wetting, 
old-age tremors, Parkinson's disease, asthma, 
whooping cough, etc.°° 
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As mentioned in Klein, R. (1979): p. 184. 

The name “Henbane’ does not mean the plant 
has any connection with poultry. It is rather a cor- 
ruption of the 11""-century Anglo-Saxon ‘Belene’ 
or “Henbell’, which refers to the plant's bell- 
shaped flowers 

(http: / /health.yahoo.com/health/Alternative_ 
Medicine/Herbal_Remedies_Tree/Herbal_ 
Remedies /henbane/). 

= Prophet herb. The Henbane was given this 
name, because it is one of the oracle plants (Teir- 
linck, I., 1990, p. 262). 

The plant is not thought to be truly indigenous to 
Great Britain, but it does occur quite often in 
parts of Scotland, England and Wales, as well as 
Ireland, and has been encountered wild in sixty 
British counties, mainly on waste ground, in 
sandy places, at the road-side, at rubbish dumps 
and near old buildings, probably after escaping 
from old herb gardens. It is commonly seen on 
chalky ground and especially mear the sea. It 
seems that it was more common in Gerard's 
time (reign of Queen Elizabeth |) than in 1931 
(Grieve, M., 1931). 

VDVV (1927): vol. |, p. 1,306. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
MV, chap, XVII. 

The characteristics and rituals mentioned in con- 
nection with Henbane are more indicative of Cel- 
ery (Apium). 

Heracles is the most popular of all Greek heroes, 
farmous for his extraordinary strength and courage 
(www.encyclopedia.com). 

In Greek religion and mythology, she was the 
queen of the gods of Olympus and daughter of 
Kronos and Rhea. She was both sister and wife to 
Zeus and the mother of Ares and Hephaestus 
(www.encyclopedia.com). 

De Gubernatis, A. (1882): pp. 177-178. 

Bile or Bel(i) is a Celtic god: the Gauls considered 
him to be a god of Death, while in Britain he was 
seen as a sun god. The Germans also recognized 
a god called Beli. He was the personification of 
the winter storm, 

Vandenbussche, L. (1955): p. 377. 

Ingraen, |. (s.¢.}: p. 358; Powell, C. (1977): p. Ba. 
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Bishop of Worms from 1000 until his death in 
1025 (www. kath.de). 

VDVV (1927): vol. |, pp. 1,306-1,307. 

Charon, V. (1991): Herbal Knowledge, as men- 
tioned in Milis, L. (1991): p. 122. 

YDVV (1927): vol. |, pp. 1,307-1,308. 

Baker, M. (1996): p. 75. 

First century. 

German minority in Poland, 

VDVY¥ (1927): wal. |, pp. 1,307-1,308. 

VDVV (1927): vol. |, p. 1,906. 

The Nightshade family or Solanaceae. The simi- 
larities of the psychoactive effects of the different 
plants are a result of their chemical relationship. 
The plants from this family contain high doses. 
of tropane alkaloids: atropine, hyoscyamine 
and scopolamine. These substances are spread 
throughout the plant with the highest cancentra- 
tion in the seeds and roots. Scopolamine is said 
to be responsible for the plant's hallucinogenic 
properties. 

Schultes Evans, R. & A. Hofmann (1983): pp. §6- 
go. 

Baker, M. (1996): p. 75- 

Baker, M. (1996): p. 75- 

Lydia was an ancient country in West Asia Minor, 
north of Caria and south of Mysia (now NW Turkey) 
(wwew.encyclopedia.com). 

A teacher in Rome. 

VDVYV (1927): vol. |, pp. 1,906-1,908; Ter Laan, K, 
(1949): p. 402. The use of Henbane for tooth- 
aches has its origins in an old Babylonian recipe. 
Ewen and Prime (1975). as mentioned in Vickery, 
R. (1997): p. 177- 

Gerard, |. (1636): p. 88. 

VDVV (1927): vol. |, pp. 1,306-1,308; Ter Laan, K. 
(1949): Pp. 4o2. 

VDVY (1927): vol. |, pp. 1907-1308. There is 
something similar with regard to the Burnet Saxi- 
frage (Pimpinella saxifraga L.). 

Teirlinck, |. (1924): p. 38. The Thorn-apple was 
the Tree of the Knowledge of Good and Evil. After 
the curse the snake wound itself around the tree 
and the defiled tree shrank into a poisonous 
dwarf bush. Its seducing ‘apple’ (originally ‘a 
round fruit’, see also under: Apple Tree, vol. |) is 
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therefore still known as an ‘apple’: its thorns rep- 
resent the snake's fangs that picked the fruit off 
the tree and gave it to the gullible Eve. it is a dry 
‘apple’ without flesh, a devil's apple, lethal to 
anyone who eats it. Finally, the Greater Celandine 
(Chelidoniurn majus L.) grew out of the blood of 
the snake that the Messiah crushed. 

De Gubernatis, A. (1882): pp. 177-178. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Noturalis historia, book 
MX, chap, LXXII. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
XX, chap. Lil. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturals historia, book 
wV, chap. VII. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
MY, chap, XVII, 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Noturalis historia, book 
XV, chap. Vil, and book XX, chap. XVII. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Noturalis historia, book 
XXV, chap. Cll. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
XXVI, chap. XII. The smoke of the burnt plant was 
also used for this purpose. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
XVI, chap. LVI, 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis histona, book 
SOXVI, chap, LXIV 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Noturalis historia, book 
XVI, chap. XC. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
eV, chap. VII, and book XV, chap. LIX. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Notwralis historia, book 
*XIl, chap. LVI. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
XXVIII, chap. XXI. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
XXVIII, chap. XLV. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Noturalis historia, book 
MX, chap, XII 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
MX, chap, XXIII, 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
XX, chap, LXXXI. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
XII, chap. MV. 

Conium maculaturm L. 
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Dodoens, R. (1554). 
Gerard, |. (1636): pp. 87-83. 
Culpeper, MW. (1653): p. 130. 
Including  Scopolamine 
(www.ucpin.com)/scopalamine.html). 

Henbane gives relief from cramps by relaxing the 
smooth muscles with which the internal organs 
are lined, particularly the ones in the digestive 
system. It has the same effect on muscle tremors 
and has a calming effect 

(http: //health yahoo.com /health/Altermative_ 
Medicine /Herbal_Remedies_Tree/Herbal_ 
Remedies /henbane/’). 

De Gubemiatis, A. (1282): pp. 177-178; De Cleene, 
M. (1g89): p. 17; Van Hellemont, J. (1993): pp. 
yo7-308. Tannic acids, alkalics and alkali salts, 
however, are incompatible with drugs that con- 
tain alkaloids. 
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HYACINTH 
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‘.. For so Apollo, with unweeting hand 
Whilome did slay his dearly-loved mate 
Young Hyacinth born on Eurotas’ strand, 
Young Hyacinth the pride of Spartan land; 
But then transform ‘d him toa purple 
flower...’ 

From On the Death of a Fair Infant Dying of a 

Cough, IV, John Milton (1608-1674)' 


Latin: Hpacinthus onentalis L. 


English: Hyacinth; Jacinth. 
French: Jacinthe. 

German: Hyazinthe. 
Dutch: Hyacint. 


HABITAT 

The Hyacinth is indigenous to the eastern part 
of the Mediterranean. Many Hyacinths grown 
in Europe derive from one single hardy genus: 
the Hyacinth (Hyacinthus orientalis L.). 

The Bluebell, also called Wild Hyacinth or En- 
glish Hyacinth (Hyacinthoides non-scripta Chouard 
ex Rothm.), belongs to a different genus of the 
same Lily family (Liliaceae). 


DESCRIPTION 

The Hyacinth is a hardy bulbous plant with long, 
sword-shaped leaves (up to 4 cm wide). The 
flowers are arranged in erect racemes, often + 
parallel-sided, with few to many, pendent to 
suberect sweetly scented flowers. The lobes of 
the perianth (1.0-3.5 cm) are very strongly 
curved. The fruit is a capsule. Height: 0.15-0.30 
m. (Fig. 52; Pls. 61-62) 


THE HYACINTH IN RITUALS, 
MYTHOLOGY AND WORSHIP 
The Hyacinth was dedicated to the earth god- 
dess, Demeter’ /Ceres, and the Greeks regarded 
it as a Hower of death. During festivals for this 
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goddess the children wore crowns of the flowers 
of the Hyacinth’, called kosmosandale.* Given 
that Demeter was the guardian of women and 
marriage, Greek brides would crown her with 
Hyacinths. The sun god Apollo° and the muses 
are sometimes depicted wearing a Hyacinth.’ 
Hyacinths were also used as a decoration for 
memorials remembering the dead.” According 
to the Greek poet Homer (c. 800? -c. 750 BC) the 
flowerbed on which Zeus'’/Jupiter rested with 
Hera" /Juno was made up of lotus, saffron and 
hyacinth."* It is not clear which plant Homer 
understood by the name ‘lotus’? The Greek 
name hyakinthos is also very confusing.’ Un- 
derstandably, the name hyakinthos in classical 
literature is often understood to be the Hy- 
acinth, which we now know as an ornamental 
plant, but this supposition is unfounded.” A 
wide range of different plants are sometimes 
presented as the hyakinthos, namely the Stink- 
ing Iris (Iris foetidissima L., syn. Iris agria 
Theophrastus)'”, the Eastern Gladiolus (Gladio- 
lus byzantinus Mill.)’’, the Martagon Lily or Turk's 
Cap Lily (Lilium martagon Lj", or a Fritillary 
species (Fritillaria sp.).'? The most widely ac- 
cepted interpretation seems to be that it is the 
Larkspur (see relevant chapter), because accord- 
ing to the descriptions of the Greek and Roman 
poets, the petals of the hyakinthos were sup- 
posed to have the letters ‘Al’ inscribed on them 
as a sign of Apollo's endless grief (see below); 
with a bit of imagination, one can also see these 
marks inscribed on the petals of this plant.*” 


The myth about Hyakinthos/Hyacinthus” , the 
youngest and most handsome son of King Amy- 
clas, who had his capital in Amyclae™, in the 
valley of Sparta, is very famous. (Fig. 53) When 
Hyakinthos was throwing the discus with his di- 
vine lover Apollo, the jealous Zephyrus” de- 
flected Apollo's discus, so that Hyakinthos was 


Fig. 52. Hyacinth. += bulb ond leaves: = inflorescence with muiple florets 3~ fut (capsule) 
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Fig $3 Depiction ofthe Hyokinthos myth, | 


fatally injured. As Apollo wept bitter tears over 
his friend’s death, he predicted that one day a 
flower would grow that would bear the marks of 
his grief. No sooner had he spoken than a beau- 
tiful flower budded from Hyakinthos's blood, 
the hyakinthos, with the sign of Apollo's lamen- 
tation on its petals (‘AIAI'). Legend has it that 
Hyakinthos’ body is buried under Apollo's stat- 
ue in Amyclae's temple. It was there that in An- 
tiquity the Hyacinth festival was held, a three- 
day celebration of mourning and joy"* in hon- 
‘our of the dead boy. 


‘The Greeks saw Hyakinthos as a god of vegetation: 
it flowers abundantly, after which it perishes.”> 


THE HYACINTH IN SYMBOLISM 
Like Adonis, Hyakinthos was considered to be 
the personification of transient nature.”° 


The Hyacinth in art 
In Christian art the Hyacinth is sometimes con- 
sidered to be the symbol of Christian wisdom, 
peace of mind and the longing for heaven. Its 
symbolism was derived from the Hyacinthus 
myth (see above).7 


‘The Hyacinth inthe language of lowers 
The blue Hyacinth is the symbol of dedication 
in the language of flowers and it means: “I am 
completely yours’*; the white Hyacinth is a sym- 
bol of wonderment and means: “I hold you in 
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great esteem.*° The blue flower also indicates 
loyalty.” According to others, the Hyacinth is a 
symbol for sports and games"; the bluish-pur- 
ple Hyacinth means mourning and the white 
Hyacinth, discreet love. 


THE HYACINTH IN MAGIC 

AND POPULAR BELIEFS 
‘The Hyacinth as a bringer of bad luck 
In the west of England, the Hyacinth, in com- 
mon with certain other spring flowers, was 
deemed to be unlucky in the house.® 


THE HYACINTH IN HERBALISM 
‘AND MEDICINE 

Dioscorides (c. 50 AD) mentions that ‘Hyacinth’ 
was applied to children’s private parts and also 
to the lips and chins of youngsters to postpone 
hair growth for a longer period of time. The fa- 
mous Galen (129-<. 199) says that hyacinth 
seeds are astringent. However, it is impossible 
to determine which plant is being referred to 
here." The ‘hyacinths’ mentioned in the work 
of Pliny the Elder (77 AD) certainly do not bear 
any resemblance to the plant we now call Hy: 
acinth.’* However, the Hyacinth is mentioned 
in Renaissance herbals. The Flemish herbalist 
Rembert Dodoens (Dodonaeus) includes the 
plant in his herbal dating from 1554 (transla- 
tion): "The rot ofthe Hyacinth boiled in wine tops 
diarrhoea, is diuretic and is beneficial to those who 
have been bitten by poisonous animals. The seeds 
hhave the same benefits and are a better remedy for 
diarrhoea, heals bloody diarthoea and is good for 
jaundice.” The English herbalist John Gerard 
‘mentions the “Bluebell” in his Herball (1636). 
Nicholas Culpeper, in his turn, mentions the 
use of the bulbs in his Complete Herbal and En- 
‘lish Physician Enlarged (1653): ‘The roots are dry 
in the frst degree, and cold in the second, they stop 
looseness, bind the belly.”® The Dutch herbalist 
‘Abraham Munting simply attributes the medici- 
nal benefits as described by Dioscorides and 
Galen, toour Hyacinth.” 

In modern herbal medicine the Hyacinth is 
no longer of any importance.” 


THE HYACINTH IN INDUSTRY, 
AGRICULTURE AND CRAFTS 

After the Turkish conquest, the Ottomans‘ 
transferred some of their favourite flowers to 
the new regions, including the Hyacinth they 
had brought from Baghdad.** Ogier Ghislain de 
Busbecq (1522-1592), the Flemish humanitarian 
and envoy to the German Emperor Ferdinand 
1® (1556-1564), was a virtual prisoner from 1556 
tot 1564 and worked in Constantinople**. In the 
area between Adrianapolis*’ and Constantino- 
ple he saw, amongst other things, Hyacinths 
and Tulips*® in bloom during the month of Jan- 
uary, and sent hyacinth bulbs and other plants*” 
to Flanders and Germany. At about the same 
time Venetian merchants brought the bulbs to 
Italy. The exotic bulbous plants were particular- 
ly well received in the Netherlands; it was partic- 
ularly in the area around Haarlem that the culti- 
vation of the Hyacinth became popular in the 
seventeenth century. The cultivation of the first 
double Hyacinth is attributed to Peter Voer- 
helm, a famous florist from Haarlem. The book 
De Geschiedenis der Hyacinthen (The History of 
Hyacinths), printed in Amsterdam in 1768, 
mentions over eighteen hundred varieties. Rare 
specimens fetched high prices at the time.*® 


THE HYACINTH IN THE HOME, 

GARDEN AND KITCHEN 
According to Pliny the Elder (77 AD), the Gauls 
made a crimson dye from the ‘Hyacinth’; here 
we are probably dealing with a certain Gladiolus 
species, but certainly not our Hyacinth.*? 
The starchy sap extracted from the bulb of the 
Bluebell was used to make a useful glue for 
sticking feathers to arrows. In his 1568 Herbal, 
William Turner (1508-1568) wrote: ‘The boyes in 
Northumberland scrape the roots of the herbe and 
glew theyr arrows and bokes with that slime that 
they scrape off.’ Starch for the muffs that were so 
much in fashion was also extracted from Blue- 
bells.*° 

Hyacinths cannot be eaten because all its 

parts are poisonous, even just touching the bulb 
can cause irritation.” 
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Many Hyacinths are grown in gardens, living 
rooms or greenhouses; they come in a large va- 
riety of colours and shapes (single or double). 
The large Howered hybrids are usually called 
Dutch Hyacinths.” 
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From Anno aetatis 17, a5 stated on: 
http://darkwing.uoregon.edu/%7Erbear/ 

lyeidas html#17- 

In Greek religion and mythology, she was the 
goddess of harvest and fertility. The Romans 
identified her with Ceres 
(wwwencyclopedia.cam). 

According toe Pausanias. 

De Gubernatis, A. (1882): pp. 172-173. 

Peters, H, (1918): pp. 31-33. 

In Greek religion and mythology, one of the most 
important Olympian gods, concerned especially 
with prophecy, medicine, music and poetry, 
archery, and various bucolic arts 
(wwwencyclopedia.com). 

Dierbach, |. (1833): pp. 136-138; De Gubernatis, A. 
(1882): pp. 172-173, Peters, H. (1918): pp. 31-33. 
De Gubernatis, A. (1822): pp. 172-173. 

Dierbach, ). (1833): pp. 136-138. 

In Greek religion and mythology, son and succes- 
sor of Kronos as supreme god. The Romans 
equated Zeus with their own supreme god, Jupi- 
ter or jove (waww.encyclopedia-com). 

In Greek religion and mythology, queen of the 
Olympian gods, and daughter of Kronos and 
Rhea. The Romans identified Hera with Juno 
(www.encyclopedia.com). 

Oomen, A. (1885): pp. 177-179. 

It is not quite clear what exactly was understood 
under Lotus: to the Ancient Greeks ‘lotus’ was a 
name for many plants, such as the Opium Poppy 
(Papaver somniferum L.), certain stone-fruit shrubs 
belonging to the Celtis genus of the Elm family 
(Uilmaceae), as well as genera of the Mulberry 
family (Moraceae) and of the Pea family (Faba- 
ceae), including the Melilots (Melilotus spp.) and 
probably also Bird's-Foot-trefoils (Lotus sp.). The 
present scientific name of the Bird’s-Foot-trefoil, 
Lotus, still refers to this. It is very confusing, be- 
cause botanically speaking, the plants have noth- 
ing in common with the plant that bears the En- 
glish name of Lotus! The ‘Lotus’, which was eat- 
en by the so-called Lotus eaters, is probably Zizi- 
phus fotus Lam. (Dierbach, |.. 1833, p. 138; Klein, 
R., 1979. 145; Anonymous, 1989b). For more in- 
farmation, see under: Lotus. 
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De Gubemiatis, A. (1882): pp. 172-173. 

Ovid (c. & AD): vol. 10, 169-218, and vol, 13, 396: 
397; Ingram, |. (s.¢.): p. 126; Gomen, A. (1885): 
pp. 177-179 and 201; Teirlinck, |. (1892): p. 95; 
Apollodorus, Bibliotheca, and others, as men- 
tioned in Frazer, |. (1951): part 4, vol. 1, pp. 913- 
317, see footnote 1, p. 714. 

Peters, H. (1978): pp. 31-33. 

According to the Neapolitan botanist Tenore. He 
points out the crimson blooms of the plant and 
the triangular lines or spots visible at the base of 
the petals, which he sees as referring to the word 
‘Al’. Sometimes Gladiolus edulis L. is used (Dier- 
bach, |., 1833, pp. 196-138; Peters, H., 1918, pp. 31- 
33). 

Ingram, |. (s.@.): p. 128. 

Anonymous (19896). 

Ovid (c. 8 AD): vol, 10, 169-218, and vol. 13, 396- 
397; Apollodorus, Bibliotheca, and others, as 
mentioned in Frazer, |. (1951): part 4, vol. 1, pp. 
313-317. See footnote 1, p. 314. 

In Greek mythology, beautiful youth loved by 
Apollo (wwwencyclopedia.com). 

The famous sanctuary and the throne of Apollo 
Amyclaeus have been discovered there (Anony- 
mous, 1972-1977). 

Zephyrus of Boreas was in love with Hyacinthus, 
but his love was unrequited, According to other 
sources, Apollo killed Hyacinthus by accident 
(Anonymous, 1989b). 

This second most important Spartan celebration 
was held during the Hecatombeus month. It ap- 
pears to have been an early-surmmer celebration, 
which started off with the mourning of Hy- 
acinthus' death and ended with the cheering of 
Apollo, the sun god. This celebration was clearly 
associated with vegetation and referred to the 
transition of fresh spring greenery to dry summer 
vegetation and the ripening of the grain (Ingram, 
j., ad, p. 127; Dierbach, |., 1833, pp. 196-138; 
Anonymous, 19896). 

Apollodorus, Bibliotheca, and others, a5 men: 
tioned in Frazer, |. (1951): part 4, vol. 1, pp. 313- 
117, see footnote 1, p. 314. 

Peters, H. (1918): pp. 91-33. 

Ferguson, G. (1973): p. 32. 


Peters, H. (1918): p. 33. 

Conway, D. (1974): p. 89. 

Powell, C. (1977): p: 145. 

Ingram, }. (s.d.): p. 126; Powell, C. (1977): p. 82. 
Ingram, }. (s.d.): p. 358. 

Baker, M. (1996): p. 31. 

Munting, A. (1696): p. 645. 

Comment from the English translation of Pliny's 
work (Loeb Classical Library, book Vil, p. sta). 
Dodoens, R. (1554). 

Gerard, |. (1636): pp. 26-27. 

Culpeper, N. (1653): p. 315. 

Munting, A. (1696): p. 645. 

The Hyacinth is not mentioned in Anonymous 
(1979) and Van Hellemont, |. (1993). 

Dynasty of sultans, who ruled the Turkish Empire 
from ¢. 1300 until 1922 (Anonymous, 1972-1977). 
The Hyacinth originates from Asia Minor. 

Born in 1503. 

Nowadays Istanbul, Turkey. 

Nowadays Erdine, Turkey. 

The Turks called these plants tulipan. 

De Busbecq sent several plants unknown in 
Western Europe to Vienna: the Horse Chestnut, 
the Gladiolus, the Sweet-flag, the Lilac, the Plane, 
and seeds of Tulips and Blue Grape Hyacinths. 
Ingram, J. (sd): p. 127; Qomen, A. (1885): pp. 177- 
178; Peters, H. (1918): pp. 29-30. 

Peters, H. (1918): p. 33. 

Baker, M. (1996): p. 31. 


“Anonymous (1979): p. 346; De Cleene, M. (1983): 


p. 212, 
Anonymous (1980): pp. 287-288. 
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Hyssop 


‘Purge me with hyssop, and I shall be clean: 
wash me, and I shall be whiter than snow.” 
Psalm 51:7 


Latin: Hyssopus oficinalis L. 


English: Hyssop; Ezob, Garden Hyssop, Isop, 
Shop Hyssop. 

French: Hysope Officinale; Herbe Sacrée, 
Isope, Lisible, Lizipe, Mariarmo. 

German: Ysop; Echter Ysop, Eisewig, Garten- 
ispe, Gemeiner Ysop, Ipsenkraut, Kirchen-cis- 
beth, Kirchenisop, Klosterisop, Weinespe, Ys- 
sop. 

Dutch: Hysop; Hijsoop, Hijssop, Hijzop, Hy- 
sop(e). Isop, Ispe, Issop, Jisope, Paddekruid, 
Ysoep. Ysop(e). Ysopus, Yspe. ¥ssop. Yzoop. 


Hasitat 
‘The Hyssop is indigenous to Southern Europe, 
the southern part of Central and Eastern Eu- 
rope, and the western part of Central Asia and 
North Africa; it has become established in the 
northern parts of Central Europe. The plant 
grows on old walls, stony places and sunny, dry, 
calcareous slopes. 


Description 
‘The Hyssop is a hardy, aromatic perennial 
shrub with green, almost glabrous stems, slight- 
ly woody at the base. The opposite, sessile leaves 
(15.2.8 cm long) are + linear or oblong-elliptic, 
rounded to obtuse or acuminate. The violet-blue 
(rarely pink or white) flowers are bilaterally sym- 
metrical, arranged (6-15) in unilateral spike-like, 
long and dense inflorescences, with bracts as 
long as the flowers. The calyx (4-5 mm long) is 
tubular, 15-nerved, with five almost equal teeth. 
‘The corolla (0.7-1.3 cm long) has a three-lobed 
lower lip and shallowly two-lobed flat upper lip. 
The fruit consists of four smooth, ovoid-triangu- 
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lar nutlets. The leaves have a heavy musty odour 
and a strong, almost bitter flavour. Bees appreci- 
ate the aromatically scented flowers and so are 
frequent visitors. Height: 0.20-0.60 m. (Fig. 55; 
Pls. 63-64) 


THE Hyssop IN RITUALS, 
MYTHOLOGY AND WORSHIP 
The name ‘hyssop’ is frequently mentioned in 
the Bible, (Fig. 4) The herb was strewn on sandy 
floors, because of the pleasant scent it gives off 


Fig. 54 The Bible mentions o ‘hyssop’ stem with which a 
| sponge soaked in sour wine was passed to Jesus on the Cross. 
Hyssop was nt found in Polestne, however. 


Fig 55 Hrsop1= flowering branch: 2 flower 


when trodden on. The Jews regarded the Hys- 
sop as a holy herb’ which symbolized forgive- 
ness, and they would often use the plant in their 
rituals, for instance during slaughter and the 
sprinkling of the sacrificial blood (Nu. 19: 6; Hb. 
9: 19). During the exodus the Israelites used 
Hyssop to smear blood on the doorposts and lin- 
tels, and thus distinguish themselves from the 
Egyptians: when God meted out punishment to 
the latter, the marked houses would be passed 
by (Ex. 12: 22). Hyssop was also often used in 
Jewish purification ceremonies (Lev. 14: 4-49; 
Nu. 19: 18; Ps. 51: 9). The plant is described as a 
purifier (Ps. 51: 9), as a guardian against the 
plague and leprosy (Lev. 14: 4 and 49-51), and it 
was on a hyssop stalk that a sponge soaked in 
sour wine was given to Jesus on the Cross (Jo. 
Ig: 29). 

However, the ‘Hyssop’ in the Bible and the 
plant mentioned by classical Greek authors (see 
below), is not the plant we now know as Hyssop, 
because it does not grow in either Palestine or 
Greece. It is assumed that the biblical Hyssop 
was another aromatic plant, and the Wild Mar- 
joram (Onganum vulgare L.) often comes to 
mind, because it grows all over Palestine; it 
could also have been a Savory species (Satureja 
sp.) or a Caper species (Capparis sp.).” 

The ‘real’ Hyssop is also a plant of Christian 
worship (possibly because of the transference of 
the alleged magical powers of the biblical Hys- 
sop). Hyssop was placed in monks’ graves, for 
example.’ At the end of the nineteenth century, 
a lively cult around the plant was still in exis- 
tence in the region around Palermo (Sicily, 
Italy). "On the feast-day of St Mark (25 April) 
priests would travel to the hills in a procession to 
bless the fields from there. On that same day the 
women would gather a large amount of Hyssop 
which they would take home and share among 
their friends.* 

THE H¥SSOP IN SYMBOLISM 
To the Jews the Hyssop was a herb that symbol- 
ized forgiveness and so was often used in rituals 


such as the sprinkling of sacrificial blood (see 
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above).’ The use of the plant as a purgative rem- 
edy (for the body and the mind) made it a sym- 
bol of purity and regained innocence and conse- 
quently of baptism too. St Augustine's (35.4-430) 
commentary in Psalm 51 (verses 1-10 ) offers an 
explanation. The heart will be cleansed by sprin- 
kling it with Hyssop, Christ's meekness purifies 
man.’ The Hyssop grows in isolated places be- 
tween rocks and therefore in Christian doctrine 
symbolizes penance, and the humble, steadfast 
belief that is firmly rooted in the rock of the 
Holy Church® 

In the arbor bona (the tree of virtue), the Hys- 
sop symbolizes caritas: love, charity.” 


The Hyssop in the language of flowers 
In Victorian times Hyssop stood for cleanli- 
ness." 


THE HyssOP IN MAGIC 

AND POPULAR BELIEFS 
The Hyssop as a protective plant 
The Hyssop is a deterrent for the Evil Eye and 
for all other magical influences.'' However, pop- 
ular belief does stipulate that one must never 
buy the plant: it has to be acquired in the form of 
4 gift. 


THE HYSSOP IN HERBALISM 

AND MEDICINE 
Since time immemorial the Hyssop has been 
used as an expectorant for the intestine and the 
lungs, and to stimulate the digestion and perspi- 
ration. The Greek physician Hippocrates (ec. 
4G60-c. 377 BC) prescribes Hyssop (translation) 
‘_.. for pleurisy when, without him hawking, the pa- 
tient does not spit sufficiently."? Pliny the Elder (77 
AD) writes that Hyssop is added to certain reme- 
dies’*, or is used as the main medicinal herb for 
treating snake-bites’*, vorniting (with honey), 
scabies of the head, stomach problems”, mange 
in quadrupeds”, toothache"®, laryngitis", cough””, 
asthma’ , as an emetic’’, as an expectorant and 
worm remedy and for stimulating the secre- 
tion of bile**. The herb was also used to treat 
epilepsy’*, jaundice”, abscesses and inflamma- 


tions””, ranning sores”, hysteria?? and eye con- 
ditions’”. However, it is not known which plant 
the Hyssop mentioned here referred to. 

The Medical school in Salerno" (Italy) rec- 
ommended the use of Hyssop for the treatment 
of chest, heart and pulmonary diseases and for 
pallor.** In the Flemish Herbarius in Dyetsche (c. 
1500) there is a hyssop recipe for relieving per- 
spiration and colds.*? Several applications of the 
Hyssop are found in the 1554 herbal by Rembert 
Dodoens (Dodonaeus). Dodoens’ Common Hys- 
sop (Gemeyne Hysop) is undoubtedly the plant 
we now call Hyssop. Since this herbalist re- 
ferred to the classical manuscripts, and because 
the identity of the classical Hyssop is uncertain, 
it is quite possible that the aforementioned char- 
acteristics (whether factual or not) actually apply 
to one or more other plants.** 

John Gerard too, mentions the Hyssop in his 
Herball (16346): ‘A decoction of Hyssope made with 
igges, water, honey, and rue, and drunken, helpeth 
the old cough." 

Nicholas Culpeper describes the use of Hys- 
sop at length in his Complete Herbal and English 
Physician Enlarged (1653), but he bases what he 
says on the knowledge from Antiquity. He 
writes: ‘The herb is Jupiter's, and the sign Cancer. 
It strengthens all the parts of the body under Cancer 
and Jupiter; which what they may be, is found am- 
ply described in my astrological judgment of dis- 
eases. Dioscorides saith, that Hyssop boiled with rue 
and honey, and drank, helps those that are troubled 
with coughs, shortness of breath, wheezing and 
rheumatic distillation upon the lungs; taken also 
with oxymel, it purges gross humours by stool; and 
with honey, kills worms in the belly; and with fresh 
and new figs bruised, helps to loosen the belly, and 
more forcibly ifthe root of Flower-de-luce and cresses 
be added thereto. It amends and cherishes the native 
colour of the body, spoiled by the pellow jaundice; 
and being taken with figs and nitre, helps the dropsy 
and spleen; being boiled with wine, it is good to 
wash inflammations, and takes away the black and 
blue spots and marks that come by strokes, bruises, 
or falls, being applied with warm water. It is an ex- 
cellent medicine for the quinsy, or swellings in the 
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throat, to wash and gargle it, being boiled in figs; it 
helps the toothache, being boiled in vinegar and gar- 
gled therewith. The hot vapours of the decoction tak- 
en by a funnel in at the ears, eases the inflamma- 
tions and singing noise of them, Being bruised, and 
salt, honey, and cummin seed put to it, helps those 
that are stung by serpents. The oil thereof (the head 
being anointed) kills lice, and takes away itching of 
the head. Jt helps those that have the falling 
sickness, which way soever it be applied. It helps to 
expectorate tough phlegm, and is effectual in all cold 
priefs or diseases of the chests or lungs, being taken 
either in syrup or licking medicine. The green herb 
bruised and a little sugar put thereto, doth quickly 
heal any cut or green wounds, being thereunto ap- 
plied.’ 


Hyssop is still used in popular medicine as an 
astringent and a sedative.”’ In Switzerland a tra- 
ditional herbal tea, which in addition to Hyssop 
contains sixteen other herbs, is still a popular 
blood purifier.® A watery decoction of Hyssop 
with figs is a gargle for toothache, swollen ton- 
sils and throat ulcers.?? 

In modern herbal medicine the dried, flow- 
ering tips or the leaves of the Hyssop, which 
have been stripped off (before flowering), are as- 
cribed with properties that relieve flatulence, 
stimulate the appetite, soothe cramps, resusci- 
tate, stimulate the digestion, and reduce swelling. 
Like Sage, a decoction of Hyssop is still used as 
a remedy for excessive perspiration (particularly 
at night). Its perspiration-curbing properties are 
weaker than those ascribed to Sage, however. 
One should never exceed the recommended 
dose, because the plant contains toxic substances 
(0.3-1 % volatile oils*”). The oil prepared by the 
chemist is used in pharmaceutical industries, 
but needs to be carefully dosed: a dose of only 
two grams causes convulsions and even epilep- 
sy. The leaves and the flowers are only very 
slightly toxic, but are nevertheless not recom- 
mended for nervous people.*' Pregnant women 
should never take it internally, since large quan- 
tities may induce a miscarriage.‘ 
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AGRICULTURE AND CRAFTS 
The volatile oil is used in the cosmetics industry 
for the preparation of the type of perfumes 
known as Chypre and Fougére. Furthermore, 
hyssop oil is used as an aroma in the prepara- 
tion of cordial liqueurs (Grand Marnier, Grande 
Chartreuse, nut and peach liqueurs).*? 


THE H¥SSOP IN THE HOME, 
GARDEN AND KITCHEN 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD) tells us that a wine was 
made from ‘Hyssop’ from Cilicia, now a region 
in South Anatolia (Turkey).** Hyssop is a kitchen 
herb. In the posthumous edition (1644) of 
Dodonaeus’ herbal it says (translation): ‘Hyssop 
boiled with beef is also eaten as a tasty vegetable or 
in soup..."“5 The Hyssop, it is true, adds taste to 
salads, sauces, beans and soft cheeses, all vari- 
eties of meat dishes (mutton ragouts, stews, 
veal), seafood dishes and soups. Moreover, the 
herb is an excellent flavouring for cold drinks 
(fruit juice, for example), cocktails and cakes 
(e.g. fruit fans and almond cakes). Hyssop is al- 
so an excellent ingredient in fruit sauces, cran- 
berries, peaches and apricots, and is very ap- 
petising in combination with tomatoes. The fra- 
grant leaves can be dried and stored in herb 
bags or aromatic balls. The leaves are most aro- 
matic before flowering.*® In the past it was used 
for scattering and is also used in potpourri.*” 

Besides Nasturtium (Tropacolum majus L.), 
Sage (Salvia officinalis L.), Thyme (Thymus vul- 
garis L.). Tomato (Lycopersicon lpcopersicum L.), 
and cloves of Garlic (Allium sativum L.), planting 
Hyssop is advised as a deterrent against snail in- 
festations. The scent is said to drive them 
away.” 

A tea made using the leaves acts to control 
bacterial plant diseases.*? 

Finally, the Hyssop is a beautiful ornamental 
plant, available in a variety of colours. 
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Indeed, the Hebrew name for the plant: exow, ezov 
or ezob, means: ‘holy plant’. 

Forstner, 0. (1961): p. 280; Anonymous (1966- 
1969): p. 638; Anonymous (1972-1977): p. 214; 
Chevalier, |. & A. Gheerbrant (19748): pp. 45-46; 
Anonymous (1978); Anonymous (1979): p. 285; 
Anonymous (1986): p. 201; Anonymous (1989b): 
pp. 206-207. 

Anonymous (19814): p. 62. 

De Gubernatis, A. (1832): p. 174. 

Anonymous (1966-1969): p. 638; Anonymous 
(\972-1977): p. 214; Anonymous (1978); Anony- 
mous (1979): p. 285; Anonymous (1986): p. 801; 
Anonymous (19896): pp. 206-207. 

‘Create in me o clean heart, O God: ond renew o 
right spirit within me, Make me to hear joy and 
gladness; that the bones which thou hast broken 
ray rejoice. Hide thy face from my sins, and blot 
out all mine inuquities, Create in me a clean heart, 
© God, and renew a right spirit within me,’ (Anony- 
mous, 1986) 

Forstner, D. (1961): p. 280; Ferguson, G. (1973): 
Pp. 32. 

omen, A, (1885): pp. 310-311; Ferguson, G. (1973): 
p. 32; Chevalier, |. 2 A. Gheerbrant (1974a): pp. 
45-46. 

Behling, L. (1960): p. 45. 

As stated on: 
http://home.attbi.com/—klbryant/flowers.html. 
De Gubernatis, A. (1882): p. 174. 

Van Killepem, W.& E. Cocquyt (1989): pp. 74-75. 
Anonymous (1981a): p. 62. Abraham Munting 
provides us with a good overview of the uses of 
Hyssop by classical physicians and Ancient schol- 
ars (see Galen, Dioscorides, Pliny) and those of 
the Renaissance (Lobelius and Fuchs) (Munting, 
4., 1696, p. 653). 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
xX, chaps. LI, LXVII, LXIX and LX; book XCH, 
chaps. XV and XXIV; book XXII, chap. LMI; 
book XOUM, chap. 30X11, and book 2OCKI, chap. 
XLVI. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
MEX, chap. XLV. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book, 
XO, chap. LXV. 
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Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis histona, book 
XXVI, chap. XCI. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
XX, chap, CV. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Neturalis histana, book 
CVI, chap. XI. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
XOCVIL, chaps. XV and XVII. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis histona, book 
MXVI, chap. XIX. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
VI, chap. XIV. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
XVI, chap. 0QX1V. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
XVI, chap. XLVI. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
XVI, chap. DOC 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
XXVI, chap, LXXVI, 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
XVI, chap. LXXIX. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
XOMV, chap. LOOCVI/, 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis histaria, book 
XVI, chap. XC. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
XXX, chap, XLVI, 

The school of medicine at the Italian city of Saler- 
no was renowned in the Middle Ages. It arose out 
of the Benedictine monastery there, which was 
founded in 794, and where the botanical and the 
medical works of the classical authors were stud- 
ied. Its fame increased even more when the cele- 
brated Costantino Africana (1010/1020- ¢. 1087) 
took refuge there in about 1a70 

(www. newadvent.org). 

Hovorka, von D. & U. Kronfeld (1908): p. 456: 
Forstner, D. (1961): p. 28a. 

Anonymous (c. 1900): Herbonus in Dyetsche, 
Dodoens (155.4). 

Gerard, |. (1636, posthumous ed.): p. 131. 
Culpeper, N. (1653): pp. 134-135. 

Van Hellemont, |. (1993): p. 312. 

Uphof, J. (1968): p. 278; Anonymous (1979): p. 
28s; Thurzova, L. et af, (1980): p. 132; Anonymous 
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(19814): p. 63; Goovaerts, R. (1981): p. 170; 
Launert, E. (1982): p. 160. 

Uyldert, M. (1979): p. 107. 

This essential oil also contains pinotamphone, 
closely related to the highly toxic thujone. 

Uphof, |. (1968): p. 278; Anonymous (1979): p. 
285; Thurzova L et al, (1980): p. 132; Anonymous 
(ig81a): p. 63; Goovaerts, R. (1981): p. 170; 
Launert, E. (1982): p. 160; Van Hellemont, |. (1993): 
PP. 311-312. 

As stated on: 

www.ses.leeds.ac.uk/cgi-bin/pfaf/ 
arr_html?Hyssopus+officinalis&CAN=LATIND. 
Uphof, |. (1968): p. 278; Goovaerts, R. (1981): p. 
170. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
MIV, chap. XIX. 

Dodoens, R. (164.4). 

Daems, W. (sa): pp. 114-115; Goowaerts, R. (1981): 
p. 170; Van Killegem, W. & E. Cocquyt (1989): p. 75. 
As stated on: 

wew.ses.leeds. ac.uk/cgi-bin/pfaf/ 
arr_html?Hyssopus+officinalis&CAN=|LATING. 
As stated on: 
wew.ecoline.org/verde/publicaties / 
stopdeplaag/planten.shtml; 

on: 

http: //users.skynet.be/hofmeester/ 
tuinartikels/slakken.htm; 

and on: 

www.tuinen.nl/Beplanting/ongedierte/ 
slakken.html. 

As stated on: 

www.scs.leeds.ac.uk/egi-bin/pfaf/ 
arr_html?Hyssopus+officinalis&CAN=LATIND. 
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‘Amid its waving swords, in flaming gold 
The iris towers..." 
Poem, Charlotte Smith (1749-1806)! 


‘1. The flowers-de-luce and the round sparks 
ofdew 
That hung upon their azur leaves, did show 
Like twinkling stars that sparkle in the 
evening blue...’ 

Poem, Edgar Allan Poe (1809-1849)" 


Latin: Iris’ sp. 


English: Iris; (Flag) Lilies. 

French: Iris. 

German: Iris; Schwertlilie. 
Dutch: Iris; Glazen Kappen, Les(ch), Lisbloem. 


Latin: Jris pseudacorus L. 


English: Yellow Iris; Bastard Acorus, Butter and 
Eggs, Daggers, Dragonflower, Dug’s Lug, Flag 
Plant, Fleur de Luce, Gladyne, Jacob's Sword, 
Levers, Livers, Lug, Meklin, Myrtle Flower, 
Segg, Shalder, Sword Flag, Water Flag, Water 
Flower-de-luce*, Yellow Flag, Yellow Fleur-de- 
luce, Yellow Sedge, Yellow Water Flag. 

French: Acore Faux; Acorus Batard, Glaieul 
Jaune, Glaieul des Marais, Iris Faux-acore, Iris 
des Marais, Iris des Prés, Lis de Marais, Pavé, 
Spatule. 

German: Wasserschwertlilie; Ackerwurz, Ade- 
barsblume, Bastard-acorus, Bastardkalmus, Blut- 
wurz, Drachenwurz(elj, Eber-blume, Falsche 
Acoruswurz, Falscher Kalmus, Geel Gilgen, 
Gelbe Schwertlilie, Gelbe Sumpfiris, Heilebarts- 
blume, Scheerenslieper, Schellblume, Storch- 
blume, Teichlilie, Wasserilgen, Wasserlilie, Wil- 
der Kalmus. 

Dutch: Gele Lis; Bastaardkalmus, Broeklis, Eier- 
bloem, Geel Bloemlis, Gele Hanekam, Gele Wa- 
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terlelie, Glis, Grachtlis, Koebladen, Koeiblad, 
Pinksterbloem’, Lisbloem, Maagdenkruid, Moe- 
raslis, Qoievaarsbloem, Tijdlelie, Varkensbloem, 
Visse(n)staart, Waterlelie, Waterlis, Wilde Lis. 


HABITAT 

The Iris genus comprises one hundred fifty to 
two hundred species, all of which are found in 
the temperate climate zone of the Northern 
Hemisphere. In Western Europe, the Yellow 
Iris generally grows at the waterside in shallow, 
stagnant water. The plant is also cultivated as an 
ornamental waterside plant. In addition, a num- 
ber of other Iris species and hybrids are planted 
as decoration, such as the Japanese Iris (Iris 
kaemp/fert Sieb.), the Bearded Iris or German Iris 
(Iris germanica var. germanica L.), the Dutch Iris 
(Iris Hollandica hybrids), the English Iris® [Iris 
latifolia (Mill.) Voss, syn. Iris xiphioides Ehrh., 
syn. Iris anglica Steud.|, the Florentine Iris, Flo- 
rentine Orris, White Flag or Orris Root (Iris flo- 
rentina L., syn. [ris germanica var. florentina 
Dykes), the Siberian Iris (Iris sibirica L), the 
Stinking Iris (Iris foetidissima L.), the Roof Iris 
(Iris sambucina L.), the Dwarf Bearded Iris (Ins 
pumila L.), etc. (Fig. 56; Pls. 65-66) 


DESCRIPTION 
Irises are herbaceous plants, mostly with creep- 
ing, underground stems (rhizomes), rarely with 
bulbs’. Their vertical, flat leaves have two identi- 
cal faces (Iris-like), or are subterete or four-an- 
gled. Their terminal inflorescences are rather 
simple. The flowers are composed of a floral en- 
velope (perianth) with six petal-like segments 
(tepals), three or six stamens. The three outer 
tepals hang down and are known as ‘falls’; they 
are usually longer and wider than the inner, and 
are patent, recurved or reflexed, with a narrow 
proximal part (claw) and expanded distal part 
(blade). The three inner tepals are called ‘stan- 
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Fig. 96. Yellow Iris. 1= flowering plant; 2= fruit (capsule with three compartenents); 3 = seed. | 
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dards’; they usually stand upright, and are less 
differentiated into a blade and a claw. The fila- 
ments are free, borne at the base of the outer 
petals. The style has three long, broad, petaloid 
branches, each with two lobes at the apex be- 
yond the stigma, each covering a stamen. 


In horticulture, some [rises are divided into two 
groups. The first group has rhizomes; it in- 
cludes the ‘bearded Irises’ or ‘German Irises’ 
(with a hairy beard® on the hanging tepals) and 
the ‘beardless Irises’, Japanese Irises or Sibe- 
rian Irises (without a beard on the hanging 
tepals). The second group has bulbs; it includes 
the Dutch, Spanish and English varieties. 


The Yellow Iris 

The Yellow Iris is a perennial herb, usually with 
a branched stem and a creeping rhizome, red- 
dish and spongy within, which pushes through 
the moist ground parallel to the surface, many 
rootlets pass downwards. Its broad, stalkless flat 
leaves (1-3 cm wide) develop from the rhizome; 
they are sword-shaped, with several bound to- 
gether into a sheath at the base. The yellow flow- 
ers (7-10 cm across), two or three together, de- 
velop on the top of the stem, the buds being very 
large and pointed. The mature flowers consist of 
three large, drooping, yellow petal-like tepals 
with deeper yellow-brownish patches on the 
outer tepals, inside which are the three yellow, 
petaloid stigmas, which arch over the stamens. 
The Yellow Iris is adapted to receive two kinds 
of insect visitors, the bumblebee (Bombus sp.), 
and the honeybee (Apis mellifica L.), and also the 
long-tongued hover-Aly (Rhingia rostrata L.), 
which in seeking the honey, push through the 
outer perianth segments and the style, the an- 
ther being between, dusting its back with the 
pollen. Height: o.4-1 m. (PL. 67) 


THE IRIS IN RITUALS, 
MYTHOLOGY AND WORSHIP 
In Greek mythology, Iris? was the messenger of 
the gods and goddesses, especially of Hera'’/ 
Juno and Zeus" /Jupiter. She travelled along the 
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rainbow between heaven and earth in order to 
deliver the gods’ commands to the people. Like 
Hermes’ /Mercury, she is winged, light and 
quick; she wears winged boots and carries a 
staff, and her veil contains the colours of the 
rainbow. Iris also brought the souls of deceased 
women to the land of Eternal Peace, just as Her- 
mes did for deceased men. If a child should die, 
then Eos"? would take it upon her lap and lead it 
to the abode of the blessed’. Perhaps this is 
where the Ancient Greek custom of planting’ 
Irises near the graves of relatives originates, a 
practice that is still pursued in the Middle East. 
Later, Iris was thought of as the personification 
of the rainbow, the connection between heaven 
and earth. Just as the colour of saffron repre- 
sents the red morning sky, the petals of the 
‘Iris'® imitate the rainbow.” 


The Slavic peoples seem at one time to have as- 
sociated the [ris with their god Perun’’. This has 
been deduced from the Serbian name for the 
plant: perunika."? 

Some types of Iris have been Christianized 
and been dedicated to a number of saints: Iris x 
lurida Aiton*” is (1861) dedicated to St Germa- 
nus”, celebrated on 28"" May; the Yellow Iris is 
dedicated to St Landry** and St Margaret”, 
Queen of Scotland, celebrated on 10" June.*4 


THE IRIS IN SYMBOLISM 
The Iris symbolizes a message, usually good 
news.”) The plant is also the symbol of ‘fame’, 
which is very fickle.2° The ancient Egyptians 
considered the ‘Iris’ to be a symbol of elo- 
quence.’ Two places where they put the Iris 
were the brow of the Sphinx and their kings’ 
sceptre, since the three leaves of its ower sym- 
bolized faith, wisdom and valour.”® 


The Iris in art 

The Iris played an important role in the art of 
the Flemish Primitives: it was one of the fowers 
dedicated to Mary, alongside the Violet, Colum- 
bine, Wild Strawberry, Oxeye Daisy, white Rose, 
Daisy and Lily.*” As a matter of fact, there is a 


certain rivalry between the Iris and the Lily for 
the title of ‘ower of the Holy Virgin’. It was the 
Flemish Primitives who first depicted the Iris, 
next to the Lily, or as its replacement. The Iris 
has sword-shaped leaves", which is why it is al- 
0a symbol of Mary's sorrow over Jesus’ suffer- 
ing. Spanish painters used the flower as an at- 
tribute of the Queen of Heaven and of the Im- 
maculate Conception.” The Iris is also artisti- 
cally depicted in illuminated manuscripts from 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries.™* 


Amongst the various types of ancient tiles, the 
‘so-called ‘lily tiles’ were, after lion tiles, the most 
‘common. These were probably not depictions of 
the Madonna Lily, but of stylized irises. Our 
Blessed Lady is also venerated with lily tiles.” 


In the Middle Ages, people saw the fleur-de-lis 
(see below) as a symbol of relief and an attribute 
ofthe Lord. 


‘The Iris as an emblem 

‘The Japanese Iris (Iris kaempferi Sicb,) is one of 
the national flowers of Japan, alongside the 
Chrysanthemum, the Tree Peony, and the Japa- 
nese Cherry." In the French-speaking Canadi- 
an province of Quebec and the French regions 
‘of Anjou and Normandy, the fleurde-lis is the 
traditional floral pattern." 


‘The tris (fleur-de-lis, fleur-de-lys or flower-de-luce) 
inheraldry 

‘The fleur-de-lis motif appears in very ancient 
times” and in many locations across the world. 
(Pls. 68-69) For example, a similar symbol ap- 
pears on Roman monuments and in art from 
the Near East." In heraldry, however, the fleur- 
delis plays an extremely important role. Not 
many heraldic emblems have seen such contro- 
versy as the fleur-de-lis. Its history extends into 
the distant past, itis said into the mists of Antiq- 
uity, and it appears that early churchmen ac- 
cepted its quasi-mystical origins without ques- 
tion. Many legends are related to its origin (see 
below). 
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Fig. 37. Stotue of the French king (1285-314) Philp 1V the 
Fair inthe cathedral of Notre Dame in Pars (France). Nu 
merous fleur-de-lis’ motifs can be sen on his garment ond 
that of his hone. 


It is without doubt that the French kings 
used the fleur-de-lis as an emblem of their so- 
vvereignty for a long period. (Fig. 57) On the seal 
he used in 1060 (before heraldry had been for- 
malized) Philip 1 (1060-1108) appears sitting 
on the throne holding a short staff that ends in a 
fleur-de-lis, The same staff is also depicted on 
the great seal of Louis VII*° (1137-80), and his 
signet ring showed a single fleur-de-lis. The 
great seals of Philip II (1180"'-1223) and Louis 
VIII (1223**-1226) portray them seated, while 
holding a flower in one hand and a sceptre in 
the other on which is mounted a heraldic fleur- 
de-lis contained in a lozenge." Initially, the 
fleur-de-lis was depicted on blazons in no partic- 
ular number (semé). At his coronation, Louis VIII 
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wore a blue garment upon which was embroi- 
dered a golden fleur-de-lis. From then on, a blue 
shield with a number of fleur-de-lis motifs be- 
came the official royal coat of arms. This is why 
this ornamental motif is also called Francia™, 
In 1376", the ancient French coats of arms 
(azuré, semé-de-lis) were modernized by the 
French king Charles V, the Wise (13 644°-1380), 
as a result of which three golden fleurs-de-lis 
were depicted on an azure background. In Eng- 
land, the motif was depicted on the royal coats of 
arms from 1340 to 1603, and symbolized the En- 
glish claim to the French throne. Over time, the 
fleur-de-lis underwent many stylistic changes, 
until finally in the Baroque it became an ex- 
tremely ornate motif.*” Strictly speaking, it is 
three petals - two hanging to the side and one 
standing in the centre — joined at the base by a 
horizontal band. The lower parts of the petals 
can vary considerably. Some variants, for exam- 
ple, are the fleur-de-lis au pied coupé or the fleur- 
de-lis au pied nour, in which the three bases are 
either removed entirely or are replaced by a 
trapezoidal pedestal. One often finds such ‘lilies’ 
without a base on Flemish blazons (for example 
in the case of the Van Rivieren, Vorsselaer and 
Gaeverer families, etc.). One also finds the fleur- 
de-lis remplie, florencée or épanouie, better known 
as the ‘Florentine lily’*®, because it appears on 


the coats of arms of Firenze (Florence, Italy). 
(Fig. §8) The name ‘Florentine lily’ is somewhat 
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Fig. 5& Three heraldic ‘fleur-de-lis’ motifs: an old 
form (left), a classical form (middle) and a fis fleun 
jalso called: fleur-de-lis remplie, florencée or 
épanouie), better known as “Florentine lily’. 


misleading, as this figure also appears on the es- 
cutcheons of noble families from Italy, French 
Flanders, Flanders and the Netherlands (in the 
case of the Galema and Van Westerveldt fami- 
lies, among others).*? Many cities that were 
built on an island in the middle of a stream carry 
a Tee sete on their coat of arms (Lille, Paris, 
etc.)° 

In heraldry, the fleur-de-lis is the emblem of 
the Bourbons’’.” Via a gift from Louis XI 
(1461°'-1483) to Pietro de Medici (1471-1503), it 
appeared upon the Medici coat of arms and 
from there upon the blazons of Florence and 
Tuscany.* The White, Blue, Golden or Crowned 
‘lilies’ that are found on signboards are often 
heraldic. When a reference is made to the ‘three 
lilies’ or the ‘French lilies’, this usually indicates 
the armorial bearings of France.” In his A Sys- 
tem of Heraldry (1722), Alexander Nisbet (165'7- 
after 1722) already made a distinction between 
the natural Lily or garden Lily, and the stylized 
lily, the ‘lily of the flag’, an Iris.’ (Fig 59) 


Origin™® 

Although there are various explanations*’ for 
the origin of the ‘fleur-de-lis’ motif, the most ob- 
vious is that of its botanical origins, which is 
why this explanation is the most commonly ac- 
cepted. In fact, on old English and German bla- 
zons, the motif is depicted with a leafed stem. 
Sometimes the stem even shows roots, as though 
it had just been pulled up. Furthermore, in the 
fleur-de-lis épanouie one can clearly see er 
or a bud developing between the petals,°° 

Iris or sometimes a Lily is generally Soualicie to 
be the source of inspiration for this motif. The 
early, less stylized depiction of one such ‘fleur- 
de-lis’ on the sceptre of the sixth century Mero- 
vingian kings bears a particularly close resem- 
blance to iris flowers.’ For that matter, the 
Flemish/Dutch word Lis means Iris.°* The fur- 
ther north one looks in Europe, the more natu- 
ral the depiction of the fleur-de-lis becomes: the 
iris flower can clearly be identified. In earlier 
times, the Iris and the Lily were used inter- 
changeably, as is clearly evidenced by the Dutch 
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common names for the Yellow Iris (Gele Water- 
lelie, yellow water lily; Lelie zonder meer, simply a 
Lily; Tijdlelie, time lily, and Waterlelie, water lily) 
and the current German name for Irs 
(Schwertlilie, sword lily).°3 This, of course, has 
led to extensive confusion between the Iris and 
the Lily, and explains why fleur-de-lis is often 
translated as ‘French Lily’, even while it is 
meant to refer to an Iris. There are thus strong 
arguments for accepting that the Iris is the ori- 
gin of the fleur-de-lis motif." If a reference is 
made in heraldry to a depiction of a real Lily, it is 
then called a ‘garden Lily’ (lis-dejardin) in order 
to make a clear distinction from the heraldic 
fleur-de-lis,°5 


The Iris in the language of flowers 

In the language of flowers, the Iris indicates a 
message, a meaning that is clearly derived from 
mythology. The German Iris symbolizes desire 
OT passion. 
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THE IRIS IN MAGIC 

AND POPULAR BELIEFS 
The Iris as a protective plant 
Presumably due to their sword-shaped leaves, 
Iris species have the time-honoured reputation 
of having defensive qualities. A German docu- 
ment from the fifteenth century” clearly illus- 
trates this (translation): ‘No devil can inflict ever- 
lasting pain or hanm on someone who cares the 
root ofan Ins, When these roots are placed under the 
head, goods or clothing of a possessed person, the dev- 
il will see what the people are planning to do and will 
immediately flee.’ During a witch trial in the Ger- 
man village of Rottenberg in the year 1650, one 
of the accused confessed that he had ground iris 
root in a mortar and then mixed the powder with 
the horse feed. As a result of eating this ‘power 
feed’, the horses becarme extremely beautiful and 
were able to pull any burden men could load. 


Because protective powers were attributed to 
mandrake roots (‘manikins’, see under: Man- 
drake), fakes were often made using the roots of 
the Iris, among others. The German folk belief 
that when placed in a beehive, the Bearded Iris 
(or German Iris) would keep the bees from fly- 
ing out, comes from a text by Pseudo-Apu- 
leius™ (translation): ‘Keep an herb dedicated to 
Venus hung up in a bechive and they (the bees) will 
never leave,"°? It was also claimed (nineteenth 
century) that if you knew how to use the Iris, 
you would be able to ride the wildest steed as if it 
were your best racehorse.”” 

The fortification of roofs is sometimes given 
as a reason why Irises were once planted in Ger- 
many and France (especially Normandy)” on 
thatched roofs and old walls.’* The widespread 
German folk belief that Irises are a protection 
from witchcraft could, to the authors of this 
compendium, have been an equally obvious rea- 
son for this practice. Perhaps both explanations 
are correct. 


The Iris in magical healing 
The Iris has sword-shaped leaves and is there- 
fore seen to be a remedy against sharp pains. 
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Thus the root of the Yellow Iris was dug up 
(1936) on the feast-day of St John the Baptist”? 
(24'" June) to be used against toothache (Bavaria 
and England). The Yellow Iris was also used 
against jaundice (1936) because of its colour 
(Mecklenburg, Germany).”4 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD) writes that people at- 
tached iris root to babies (thus using it as an 
amulet) who suffered from teething pain or 
from coughing fits. The root was used in Antiq- 
uity to heal scrofulous open sores, superficial 
abscesses and swelling in the groin. But these 
roots had to be pulled up in a particular manner, 
namely with the left hand, and the person who 
harvested the roots was required to speak out 
the name of the sick person, as well as mention 
their ailment. In this passage, Pliny also men- 
tions another magical practice amongst the clas- 
sical herbal healers: they would withhold part of 
the iris root (and from other plants as well, such 
as the Plantain’). If they considered themselves 
to have been insufficiently paid for their ser 
vices, they would burn the remaining part of the 
plant upon the spot where it had been picked. 
According to Pliny, their intention in doing so 
was to make their patient's illness return.’ He 
also describes how one must dig up a root. For 
three months before the root is dug up, honey 
water must be poured around the plant in order 
to gradually appease the earth with regards to 
the approaching uprooting; then three circles 
are drawn around the plant with a sword, the 
plant is cut out and the root is immediately 
turned heavenwards. Moreover, those who dug 
up the iris root were required to be chaste.”’ 


A similarly respectful approach to medicinal 
plants can still be found in the folk medicine of 
South America. 


THE IRIS IN LEGENDS, 

SAGAS AND FAIRYTALES 
An ancient legend tells that on the eve of the bat- 
tle of Vouillé (now in France), where in the year 
507 he defeated the Visigoth leader Alaric, Clo- 
vis” (c. 466-511), king (481-511) of the Franks, 
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was stopped in his advance by the River Vienne. 
A doe was startled by the clash of arms and 
crossed the river without the least difficulty at a 
fordable spot between Lussac-les-Chateaux and 
Civeaux,’? where the Yellow Iris grew abun- 
dantly. Since then, this ford has been called the 
‘Gué du Pas de la Biche’ (doe pass ford). As a to- 
ken of appreciation and in hope of victory, Clo- 
vis picked an Iris. After his defeat of Alaric, Clo- 
vis considered the Iris to be his emblem, and his 
successors did the same.” One variant of this 
legend is as follows: Clovis found a ford over the 
Rhine near Cologne (now in Germany) which 
was marked by Waterflags (Iris sp.), and was 
able to take the Merovingian army across it to 
safety, escaping the conquering Goths. As a sign 
of gratitude, he took the Iris as his badge.*" 

One clearly Christian-inspired version can 
be found in the legend that tells of a ‘lily’ being 
presented to Clovis as a symbol of the purity of 
the Holy Trinity."” In another legend it is said 
that Clovis received a ‘lily’ from the Virgin Mary 
at his baptism, a tradition which the French 
bishops gave in evidence at the Council of Trent 
(1545-1563) in support of their plea for the prece- 
dence of their king, Francois I (1s15" 41547 “1. ss 


There is a mediaeval monastic legend about the 
Iris itself: at Jesus’ death, all nature grieved and 
a deathly silence reigned. Only the plants still 
spoke to one another. The Susa Iris said: ‘Dark 
Pitas wl foreier Be the mourning colour of my flow- 
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THE IRIS IN HERBALISM 

AND MEDICINE 
Pliny the Elder (77 AD) writes that the roots of 
the Iris were used for medicinal purposes. hy 
most highly valued Iris was that from Illyria’? 
especially those from the wooded areas near 
Drinon and Narona. Then came the white, nar- 
row and high Macedonian Iris, followed by the 
African Iris, which was largest and tasted most 
bitter.®® According to Pliny, the red Iris has a 
stronger therapeutic effect than the white. Both 
roots were given to babies in cases of tapeworm. 


The other medical applications were, according 
to Pliny, comparable to those of honey: the Iris 
cleansed head wounds, especially long-standing 
abscesses. Taken in water and vinegar, the Iris 
was an antidote to bites by snakes and spiders, 
taken in bread or water an antidote to scorpion 
stings, and in oil it was good for dog-bites. When 
sniffed, it caused sneezing and thus cleaned out 
the head. [ris was also effective against hang- 
overs and could serve as an emetic (in a higher 
dose). When mixed with honey, Iris would draw 
out the splinters of a broken bone. Iris brought 
on sleep, but it would also make seed dry up.*9 
In the first edition (1554) of his herbal, the 
Flemish herbalist Rembert Dodoens (Dodo- 
naeus) follows the Old masters’”” methods of 
treatment. In the Herball (1633) by the English- 
man John Gerard, we read: ‘The root of the com- 
mon Floure de-luce cleane washed, and stamped 
with a few drops of Rose-water and laid plaisterwise 
upon the face of man or woman, doth in two daies 
at the most take away the blacknesse and blewnesse 
of any stroke or bruise: so that if the skinne of the 
same woman or any other person be very tender and 
delicate, it shall be needful that ye lay a piece of 
silke, sindall or a piece of fine laune betweene the 
plaister and the skinne; for othenvise in such tender 
bodies it often causeth heat and inflammation."” 
Nicholas Culpeper also writes extensively on 
the use of the Flowerade-luce in his Complete 
Herbal and English Physician Enlarged (1653): 
‘The herb is Luner, The juice or decoction of the 
green root of the flaggy kind of Flower-de-luce, with 
@ little honey drank, doth purge and cleanse the 
stomach of gross and tough phlegm, and choler 
therein; it helps the jaundice and the dropsy, evacu- 
ating those humours both upwards and down- 
wards; and because it somewhat hurts the stomach, 
is not to be taken without honey and spikenard. The 
same being drank, doth ease the pains and torments 
of the belly and sides, the shaking of agues, the dis- 
eases of the liver and spleen, the worms of the belly, 
the stone in the reins, convulsions and cramps that 
come of old humours; it also helps those whose seed 
passes from them unawares. It is a remedy against 
the bitings and stingings of venomous creatures be- 
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ing boiled in water and vinegar and drank. Boiled 
in water and drank, it provokes urine, helps the 
cholic, brings down women's courses; and made up 
into a pessary with honey, and put up into the body, 
draws forth the dead child. It is much commended 
against the cough, to expectorate rough phlegm. It 
much eases pains in the head, and procures sleep; 
being put into the nostrils it procures sneezing, and 
thereby purges the head of phlegm. The juice of the 
root applied to the piles or haemorrhoids, gives much 
ease, The decoction of the roots gargled in the mouth, 
eases the tooth-ache, and helps the stinking breath. 
OW called Qeum Ininum, if it be nightly made of the 
great broad flag Flower-de-luce and not of the great 
bulbous blue Flower-deluce, (as is used by some 
apothecaries) and roots of the same, of the flaggy 
kinds, is very effectual to warm and comfort all cold 
joints and sinews, as also the pout and sciatica, and 
mollifes, dissolves and consumes tumours and 
swellings in any part of the body, as also of the ma- 
trix; it helps the cramp, or convulsions of the sinews. 
The head and temples anointed therewith, helps the 
catarrh or thin rheum distilled from thence; and 
used upon the breast or stomach, helps to extenuate 
the cold tough phlegm; it helps also the pains and 
noise in the ears, and the stench of the nostrils, The 
root itself, either green or in powder, helps to cleanse, 
heal, and incarnate wounds, and to cover the naked 
bones with flesh again, that ulcers have made bare; 
and is also very good to cleanse and heal up fistulas 
and cankers that are hard to be cured,’?* 


In contemporary herbal medicine, the dried rhi- 
zome of the Iris is used for its purgative (fresh), 
diuretic (dried) and emetic (dried) qualities. The 
cleaned and dried rhizome of the Bearded Iris 
was (1949) sometimes used as a teething root 
for young children; it strengthens the gums and 
eases the pain of teething.”’ This practice, how- 
ever, is strongly advised against, as it may cause 
bacterial infections. The fresh rhizome is ex- 
tremely irritating to the stomach and can cause 
vomiting. The fresh sap of the Yellow Iris is 
used for the treatment of wounds; iris oil is used 
for swellings and iris seeds for bleeding.** In 
1998 in the Limburg town of Genk, Belgium, 
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fresh yellow iris sap was still dripped into the 
nose to cure a headache.” 

Irises should never be used as a household 
remedy without medical supervision, even for 
animals. The sap is strongly irritating to the mu- 
cous membranes and causes vomiting, colic 
and diarrhoea. Loss of consciousness and heart 
disorders can result from resorption into the 
bloodstream.°° 


THE IRIS IN INDUSTRY, 

AGRICULTURE AND CRAFTS 
In Antiquity, iris roots were used to make a per- 
fume.” For many years, iris perfume from 
Corinth®* (Greece) was very popular. This ‘royal 
perfume’ was made with the sap of the Illyrian?” 
Iris, together with other scents that all came from 
outside Italy, and were therefore extremely ex- 
pensive.” Winegrowers in Antiquity would 
sometimes add iris root to wine, presumably to 
give it flavour.” It was primarily the Florentine 
Iris that was used for this, and sometimes the 
Bearded Iris too. The roots were also added to 
beer.'*? 

Oil was pressed from the seeds in Antiqui- 
ty.) Despite their pleasant fragrance, in Antig- 
uity iris flowers were not used in wreaths, to the 
surprise of Pliny the Elder." 


From the rhizome of the Yellow Iris, tannins 
were extracted for use in medicine.'*> The thick 
rootstocks of the iris, especially the Florentine 
Iris, contain a substance (irone) which, when 
dried, smells strongly of violets°°. This violet 
aroma is used to perfume toothpastes and 
soaps. The finely ground and dried rootstock’ 
has been used for centuries as a powder for per- 
fuming linen'®” and wigs. This perfumed pow- 
der is known as ‘orris root’ or poudre-de-niz in 
French (rice powder, a corruption of poudre-d'Iris, 
iris powder). Pieces of the root are thrown onto 
the fire in order to get rid of a musty odour in a 
house. In Italy (and elsewhere), the Florentine 
Iris is still widely cultivated for the cosmetics in- 
dustry. Some aperitif liqueurs contain extracts 
of the iris rootstock. In Russia, the powder was 
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used in a drink made with honey and ginger 
that was used to adulterate wine.” 


In his herbal (1640), the Flemish herbalist Ansel- 
mus Boetius (De Boodt} writes that painters ob- 
tain a beautiful, dark green paint by crushing 
blue iris flowers, adding alum to the juice and 
allowing the mixture to dry. This green dye is 
none other than the verdelis'’” of the mediaeval 
miniaturists. Recipes for the preparation of this 
dye existed into the nineteenth century.’ Some- 
times the flowers of the Bearded Iris were rec- 
ommended, sometimes those of the Florentine 
Iris. Rubbing the eyes with the same juice, with- 
out alum, would remove bloodstains.'" 


In certain areas of Italy, people used (1968) the 
rootstocks of the Bearded Iris to make rosary 
beads." 


THE IRIS IN THE HOME, 

GARDEN AND KITCHEN 
The seeds of the Yellow Irs have sometimes 
been used as a substitute for coffee, for example 
in Jersey during World War II. Orris root was 
used to scent linen (see above). British children 
made (1940's) ‘sailing boats’ from the leaves of 
the Yellow Iris.""* When household linen’? was 
stored in chests, housewives maintained that 
nothing drove away musty edours more effec- 
tively than orris (see above). Horsemen used it 
in scented ‘drawing potions’, and it was also 
chewed by those overfond of tobacco and gar- 
lic."" 


Dip You KNow? 
The Bearded Iris and Florentine Iris were 
among the plants that were required to be culti- 
vated and cared for in the royal goods of Louis 
the Pious (814""7-840).'"" 


The first money bearing a ‘fleur-de-lis’ was 
minted under the French King Louis V1 (1108"7- 
1137). Philip the Handsome (1482'*°-1506) had 
a coin made with the name of florin, upon which 
was pictured a cross with ‘lilies’, A ‘lily’ was also 


crore ee era | 
| Paris im 7a, with ‘fleur de-e movi. 


depicted on the liard. There also existed gold 
and silver coins that were called ‘ls’ (lis d'or lis 
d'argent; these were minted in 1655 and recalled 
in 1657. (Fig. 60) Thieves and murderers were 
branded with a fleurdesis."* An adulterous 
woman would also be branded with a fleur-de- 
lis on the cheek; however the same did not apply 


tomales.'* 


ovatees Google 


‘As mentioned in Ingram, (s.):p.255 
As stated on 

worw kingkong demon.co.uk/gst/domain.htm. 
‘The name is’ has been given toa genus of plant, 
to the coloured portion ofthe eye and to one of 
the fist asteroids ever discovered 

The heraldic ly (fleurdels) was also called by 
this name 

‘Today, people in the Netherlands and Flanders 
associate Pintsterbloem with the Cuckooflower 
(Cordamine pratensis), a springtime plant with 
lavender lowers that grows along canal banks 
‘Thus named because ofits popularity in British 
homculture 

Bulbs are modified underground buds with fleshy 
leafbases 

In bearded! Irises, the beard consists of a group 
‘of coloured hairs on the upper surface of each of 
the falls 

\n Greek mythology she was the goddess of the 
rainbow. She was often depicted as a messenger 
‘of Zeus and Hera (www.encyclopedia.com) 

In Greek religion and mythology she was the 
queen of the gods of Olympus and daughter of 
Kronos and Rhea, She was Zeus’ wife and sister 
and Ares’ and Hephaestus’ mother. The Romans 
‘dented Herawith juno 

(was encyclopedia com). 

In Greek religion and mythology he was the son 
and successor of Kronos, the supreme god. The 
Romans equated Zeus with their own supreme 
04, upitr or Jove (www encyclopedia.com). 

In Greek religion and mythology he was above all 
the messenger of the gods (especially of Zeus) 
and conducted souls to Hades. Hermes was the 
0d of travellers and roads, of luck, of music and 
eloquence, of merchants and commerce, of 
young men, and of cheats and thieves. The Ro- 
mans dented him with Mercury 
(oemmencyclopedia.com) 

InGreek religion and mythology she was the god: 
ess ofthe dawn and was the daughter ofthe Ti 
tans Hyperion and Theia. The Romans called her 
‘Aurora (wrw.encyclopedia.com). 

“This Ancient representation of departure from 
life is indeed more pleasant than the current Eu 
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ropean representation of the skeleton carrying a 
scythe and hourglass. 

For example, Virgil describes this practice in rela- 
tion to the death of Dido (De Gubernatis, A., 
1882, pp. 17.4-175)- 

The preferred Iris in mythology is the Ins adoratis- 
sima jacqui, a plant with a fragrant pale blue blos- 
som. The Iris was called hieris by Atheneus and 
Theophrastus, meaning holy or sanctifying; in 
Latin, the plant was called coelestris, because the 
flowers resemble a rainbow (Dodoens, R., 16.44). 
Ingram, J. (s-d.): p. 254; Dierbach, J. (1833): pp. 
193-134; De Gubernatis, A. (1882): pp. 174-175; 
Anonymous (1972-1977); Chevalier, |. & A, Gheer- 
brant (19744): p. 58; Kleijn, H. (1980): p. 160; 
Baumann, H. (1986): p. 65; Brosse, |. (1990): pp. 
238-299. 

The chief god of the Eastern and Southern Slavs, 
god of lightning and thunder 
(www.encyclopedia.com). 

VDVY (1995-1936): vol. VII, pp. 1,5.47-1,548. 
Another source has it that the plant perunika got 
its name from the goddess of the sky, Perunika 
(Perunka, Perunova, Perkunova, Perena, Gorka), 
wife of Perun 

(www. leluya.org/mythology/Leluya.html). 

A hybrid of Ins variegata L. x |. pallida Lamark. 
496-576. 

2 -¢. 661. 

¢. 1046/1047-1093. 

Reinsberg-Diringsfeld, ©., Baron de (1861): pp. 
449-350 and 498. 

Ingram, J. (s.¢.): p. 254. 

Dierbach, |. (1833): pp. 133-194. 

Symoens, B. (1995): Voorby de regenboog... In: 
Vrenden van de Plantentuin, Ghent University 14 
(1). PP. ela. 

Grieve, M. (1931). 

Symoens, B. (1995): Voorbij de regenboog... In: 
Vrenden von de Plantentuin, Ghent University 14 
(1), p. 13. 

The English common names “Segg’, “Skeges' or 
‘Cegg. originate in Anglo-Saxon times, since 
‘Sege’ is Anglo-Saxon for a small sword, which 
obviously alludes to the shape of the plant's 
leaves. A similar thing applies to the names 'Dag- 
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gers’ and ‘Jacob's Sword’, and "Yellow Saggen', 
‘Seag', ‘Seggin' are variations of ‘Seg’ (Grieve, 
M., 1931). In German, the Iris is still called 
Schwertlilie (sword lily)! 

Ferguson, G. (1973): p. 32. 

Symoens, B. (1995): Voorbi de regenboog... In: 
Vrienden von de Plantentuin, Ghent University 14 
(1). p.33. 

Lowyck, A. (1961): Enkele tegelsoorten. In: Ons 
Heern 15 (5-6), p. 185. The local folklore museum 
in Saint-Omer, France, contains the largest cal- 
lection of lily tiles. 

Cirhot, |. (1962): p. 103. 

Cumps, L. (1981): p. 167. 

Asch, }. (1968): Botanical emblems of the nations. 
In: Econ, Garden J. 18, pp. 55°56. 

Whittick, A. (1960): pp. 187-188. 

Farwerck, F. (1978): pp. 605-609. People have 
been able to identify fleur-de-lis on the walls of an 
Egyptian temple. A fleur-de-lis was also found in 
the decoration at the top of the sceptre of the As- 
sytian and Babylonian kings (Chéruel, Diction- 
noire des Institutions, Maeurs et Coutumes de la 
France, as mentioned in De Gubernatis, A., 1882, 
Pp. ZO}. 

Born in 1052. 

Louls Vil is believed to have been the first to use 
Azure sermé of flewrs-de-lis Or (now abbreviated to 
Azure semé-de-lis Or and designated France An- 
cien) on his shield, but its use on a banner, and 
especially on the French royal standard, may 
have been earlier than this (Qomen, A., 1885, pp. 
69-77; Klein, R., 1979, pp. 116-118; Brosse, |., 1990, 
pp. 237-238; Whittick, A., 1960, pp. 187-188). 

Bom in 1165. 

Born in 87. 

Kenk, V. (1963): The importance of plants in her- 
aldry. In: Econ. Bot., p. 171; as stated on: 

www. baronage,co.uk, 

In Arabic, the name became francisspat. In Islarn- 
ic ornamentation, this igure has often been used 
since the Battle of Mansura (1252), after the 
French king-crusader Louis IM (1214-1270) was 
captured, At the time of his capture, he wore a 
long blue mantel upon which the fleur-de-lis had 
been embroidered in gold thread, and these fig- 
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ures were a source of inspiration for artists 
(Anonymous, 1970-1975). 

The reduction to three feurs-de-lis, today desig- 
nated as France Modern, was commanded by 
Charles V in 1376, reportedly in honour of the 
Holy Trinity. This was copied by Henry IV of Eng- 
land who, following Edward Ill, had symbolized 
the English claim to France by placing the French 
lilies in his first quarter. 

Born in 1337. 

Kenk, V. (1963): The importance of plants in her- 
aldry In: Econ. Bot., pp. 171-173; Anonymous (1972. 
1977); Cirlot, |. (1985): pp. 108-109; Anonymous 
(1989b); Brosse, |. (1990): p. 238. 

Many variations of the Florentine lily can be 
found: simple or more ornate organs appear be- 
tween the middle part and the two side parts. 
Sometimes stamens can be distinguished or a 
bud developing between the leaves (Lewalle, |.. 
1959, PP. 225-226). 

Kits Nieuwenkamp, H. (1953): Plantlore: Planten- 
Symboliek, Lelie, In: Qostelaamsche Zonten 23 (5). 
Pp. 127-128; Anonymous (1972-1977); Anony- 
mous (1989b). 

Lowyck, A. (1961): Enkele tegelsoorten, In: Ons 
Heer 15 (5-6), p. 185. 

French dynasty that ruled in France from 1589 to 
1792 (www. heraldica.org). 

Viaanderen, A. (1946): p. 57. 

Born in 1423. 

Heinz-Mohr, G. (1972): pp. 188-189, 

Van Lennep, |. & |. Ter Gouw (1868): p. 381. 

A System of Heraldry, Speculative and Practical: 
With the True Art of Blazon; According to the Most 
Approved Heralds in Europe: Illustrated with Suit- 
able Examples of the Most Considerable Surnames 
and Farnilies in Scotland, @f c. Edinburgh. This work 
is one of the most useful research sources for 
finding the arms of a Scots family. It is also the 
best readily available source discussing charges 
used in Scots heraldry 
(www.angelfire,com/ne/nesbitt/pubind.html}. 
As stated on: www. baronage.co.uk. 

For more info on the origins of the fleur-de-lis, 
see Ingram, |. (3.¢.): pp. 273-274; Dierbach, |. 
(1833): pp. 195-196; De Boer, |. (1948): p. 140; 
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Forstner, D, (1961): pp. 256-258; Ferguson, G. 
(1973): pp. 33-34; Klein, R. (1979): pp. 116-178; 
Timmers, |. (1981): p. 216; Brosse, |. (1990): pp. 
237-238. 

As stated on: www. baronage.co.uk. 

Lewalle, |. (1959): pp. 225-226. 

Brosse, J. (1990): p. 238. 

De Bo (Deken) (1888): p. 73. The leaves of other 
plants that resemble the sword-shaped leaf of the 
Iris (Leek, Maize, Lilies, etc...) are also called fis in 
Flemish, 

Kleijn, H. (1980): p. 161. 

An interesting point of view on the origins of the 
fleur-de-lis can be found in Farwerck, F. (1978): 
pp. 605-609. The Spear-Reed-lris relationship is 
presented here as a symbol of power amongst 
the Germans. In fact, mediaeval rulers were de- 
pleted with a cane, Aeur-de-lis or lily staff as a 
sceptre. The Reed and the Iris also symbolize life 
and rebirth. The Reed and Iris appear to have 
been symbolically interchangeable. In fact, bath 
symbols fell under the German name eolh-secg 
{marsh plant). Farwerck also presents a number 
of other technical arguments and believes that 
the fleur-de-lis is nothing more than a stylized iris 
flower, The fleur-de-lis could therefore syrnbolize 
both a flower and a spear, which could explain 
the name flos gladioli. According to Kits Nieuwen- 
kamp, H. [1953, Plantlore: Planten-Syrnbaliek. 
Lelie. In: Qostelaamsche Zanten 28 (5), pp. 127- 
128], the fleur-de-lis is an ancient, christianized 
pagan symbol that developed from the German 
Inninsdule (Irmin's column/pilar). Other authors 
view the fleur-de-lis as a variation of the ‘triple 
shoot’, a Proto-Germanic symbol of wisdom and 
life (Hrungnir's heart, Valknut), or of its Celtic 
analogue (Valgaerts, E. & L. Machiels, 1992, pp. 
256-257}. 

Kenk, V. (1963): The importance of plants in her- 
aldry. In: Econ. Bot., p.175; Anonymous (198gb). 
Ingram, |. (3.4): p. 358; Powell, C. (1977): pp. 24- 
as. 

Cem. 384. In: Anz. f Kade. d. Vorzeit, 12 (1865), p. 
352. 

Pseudo-Apuleius: Corp. Medic. Latin. (1924) 4: p. 
46, as mentioned in VOWV (1995-1996): wol. VII, 
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p. 1,547. The most commonly used handbook in 
the West was the Herbarium by Pseudo-Apuleius, 
thus a work whose real author is unknown. It is 
believed to date from the fourth century 
(www. be. leidenuniv.nl). 

YDVV (1935-1996): val. VII, pp. 1547-1, 548. 

De Gubernatis, A. (1382): pp. 17.4-175- 

Some sources mention Germany, others France 
(primarily Normandy: the Bearded Iris and other 
Pogon Irises) (Dykes, W., 1913, as mentioned in 
Symoens, B., 1995, p. 11). ln Normandy, one of- 
ten sees the Houseleek (Sempervivum tectorum 
L.) planted alongside Irises. Thus the Roman and 
German plants to protect against lightning 
strikes are found lined up in a neat little row! (De 
Cleene, M., 2002, personal observation). 

In Japan, the Iris tectorum Maxim. was planted on 
roofs and along the edges of thatched roofs. This 
lris was also believed to protect against typhoons 
(Chamberlain, 6., 1905, as mentioned in Symoens, 
B., 1995, Pp. 6-7). Symoens, B. (1995): Voorbij de 
regenboog... In: Vrienden van de Plantentuin, 
Ghent University 14 (1), pp. 4-12. 

1 BC? - after 29 AD. 

¥DVV (1935-1936): vol. VII, p. 1,548. 

Plaritago sp. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
EX, chap. OOM, 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
OL, chap. XIX. 

Clovis is the affected seventeenth-century French 
name for Chlodovech. 

Not far from Chatellerault, near Poitiers. 

Brosse, J. (1990): p. 238; Mineau, R. & L. Raci- 
nour (1995): p. 15. 

Baker, M. (1996): p. B2. 

Kerk, V. (1963): The importance of plants in her- 
aldry. In: Econ. Bot., pp. 171-173; Anonymous 
(1972-1977); Anonymous (19896). 

Born in 1494. 

King of France from 1415 to 1§.47- 

As stated on: 

www. baronage.co.uk/bphtm-o2/moa-15.html. 
De Cock, A. (1910): Spreekwoorden, zegswijzen en 
vitdrukkingen op volksgeloof berustend. In: Volks- 
kunde 21, p. 74. 
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illyria was originally the territory of a tribe in 
northern Albania, but to the Greeks this name in- 
dicated all of Albania. In Roman times, ‘Illyrian’ 
was the collective term for the Indo-European 
speaking peoples in what is now ex-Yugoslavia 
(Anonymous, 1972-1977). 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
XX, chap. XIX. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
XXI, chap, DOKI. 

Dodoens, R. (1554). 

Gerard, J. (1633, posthumous ed,)}: p. 20. 
Culpeper, N. (1653): p. 111. 

Ter Laan, K. (1949): p. 219; Anonymous (1979): p- 
325; Goovaerts, R. (1981): p. 173. 

Van Hellemont, |. (1993): pp. 320-321. 

De Cleene, M. (1998): Unpublished results of an 
investigation conducted by Barbara Dewil in 
1998 with pharmacist Gerard Bijnens. 

Launert, E, (1982): p. 216; De Cleene, M. (1989): 
pp. 212-213. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
MX, chap. XIX, 

A Greek city in the Peloponnese. 

See above. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
Ml, chap. I. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
XIV, chap, XXV, 

Munting, A. (1696): p. 431. More info in Den 
herbanus in dpetsche (c. 1500) and in Dodoens, R. 
(16.44). 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
XV, chap. VIL. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
XXI, chap. XIX, 

Baumann, H, (1986): p. 126. 

Which is why the root is also called ‘violet root" 
(Mabey, R., 1993, p. 64). However, irone is not 
the same as the oil of violets obtained from the 
natural flower, The real scent of violets was first 
isolated by the leading German chemist F. Tie- 
mann and it was the basis of his research on arti- 
ficial violet scents. In 1893 he was able to prepare 
a related substance, which was called ionone and 
whose smell was even more like Violets than 


irone, This is now manufactured mainly for the 
perfume trade and is used in toilet waters and 
handkerchief scents. The discovery of ionone, 
whose cost is about one-eighth of that of natural 
oil of violets, made violet perfume enormously 
popular: hardly any of the cheaper violet per- 
fumes sold contain traces of true violet, being 
made entirely with the artificial ionone (Grieve, 
M., 1931). 

The ground rootstock is used as a fixative in pot- 
pourri (Lejeune, M. Cl., 1997, own observation). 
Paque, E. (1896), a5 mentioned in Vandenbuss- 
che, L. (1955): p. 326. 

Anonymous (1979): p. 325; Goovaerts, R. (1981): 
p. 173; Baumann, H. (1986): p. 65; Van Helle- 
mont, }. (1993): p. 320; Symoens, B. (1995): Voor- 
bij de regerboog ... In: Vrienden van de Plantentuin, 
Ghent University, 14 (1), p. 14. Some authors also 
mention the Dalmatian Iris and the German Iris 
as the source of poudre-de-riz. 

French for: green of the Iris. 

Ingram, J. (5.2): p. 254. 

Symoens, B. (1995): Voorbij de regenboog... In: 
Vrienden van de Plantentuin, Ghent Liniversity, 14 
().p.14. 

Uphof, |. (1968): p. 284. 

Vickery, R. (1997): p. 409. 

Paque, E. (1896), as mentioned in Vandenbus- 
ache, L. (1955): p. 326. 

Baker, M. (1996): p. 82. 

Born in 778. 

Capitulare de villis (c. 795), a5 mentioned in Kleijn, 
H, (1957): p. 10. 

Born in 1081. 

Born in 1478. 

omen, A, (1885): pp. 9-77. 

Klein, R. (1979): pp. 116-118. 
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LARKSPUR 


‘... ! was led from childhood friends - 
Sisters of Cyclamen, Morning's Maids, 
Flower Weavers whose laughter 
was gold coins around my feet. I 
only wandered off because I heard 
a larkspur speak my name, Tipping 
my ear to its emerald lip for the secret 
I slipped like dew down its stem...’ 
From Persephone (2000), Bonnie A. St. Andrews 


(1945-) 


Latin: Consolida’ regalis S. F. Gray (syn. Delphini- 
um consolida L.) 


English: Forking Larkspur; Branched Larkspur, 
Consound, Dolphin-flower, Jacob’s Ladder, 
King’s Consound, Knight's Spur, Lark's Claw, 
Lark's Foot, Lark's Heel, Wild Larkspur. 

French: Dauphinelle Consoude; Bec d'Oiseau, 
Consoude Royale, Dauphin Consoude, Dauphi- 
nelle des Blés, Dauphinelle des Moissons, Eper- 
on de Chevalier; Eperon de la Vierge, Fleur 
d'Amour, Herbe du Cardinal, Herbe de Sainte 
Nathalie, Herbe de Sainte Othilie, Moine, Pied 
d'Alouette, Pied d'Alouette des Champs; Pied 
d' Alouette Sauvage. 

German: Ackerrittersporn; Addersporn, Anis- 
wurzel, Feldrittersporn, Hafergift, Hornblume, 
Jupiterblume, Kappelkraut, Kornrittersporn, St. 
Ottiliénkraut, Spornblume, Wilder Rittersparn. 
Dutch: Wilde Ridderspoor; Schoentjes, Sporen, 
Veldridderspoor. 


Latin: Consolida ajacis (L.) Schurr (Consolida am- 
bigua P.W. Ball et Heyw.. syn. Delphinium ajacis 
L. emend. J. Gay) 


English: Larkspur; Ajax Larkspur, Rocket Lark- 
spur, Upright Larkspur. 

French: Dauphinelle des Jardins; Bec d'Oiseau, 
Dauphin des Jardins, Dauphinelle d’Ajax. Dau- 
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phinelle des Jardins, Eperon de Chevalier, Eper- 
on de la Vierge, Fleur Royale, Verbe Chaperon- 
niére, Herbe Moniale, Patte d'Alouette, Pied 
d'Alouette (des Jardins), Talon(s) d'Alouette. 
German: Gartenrittersporn; Englischer Ritter- 
sporn, Grosser Rittersporn, Kaiser Rittersporn, 
Koniglicher Rittersporn. 

Dutch: Tuinridderspoor; Dolfijn, Ezeloor, Ge- 
vulde Ridderspoor, Ridderspoor van Ajax, Rid- 
dersporen, Sporen. 


HABITAT 
The Forking Larkspur is found in Europe, the 
Near East and Armenia; the Larkspur in the 
Mediterranean and the Near East (introduced in 
the southern area of Central Europe). In West- 
ern Europe, Larkspur is grown as an ornamen- 
tal plant. It sometimes grows wild in fields. 


DESCRIPTION 

The Forking Larkspur 

Forking Larkspur is an annual herb with a thin, 
round, pubescent stem with branches arising at 
wide angles, and a slender tap-root. The alter- 
nate leaves are spirally arranged, the lower ones 
are deeply palmate with finely divided seg- 
ments, and petioles (c. 1.2 cm long), the upper 
ones are similar, but sessile, or nearly so. The 
pink, purple or blue flowers (up to 6 mm across) 
are borne in few-Howered terminal racemes. 
There are five petal-like sepals (c. 1.5 cm long), 
one extended into a conical spur about as long 
as the petals, The four blue to purple-blue nec- 
taries are joined into a three-lobed limb and pro- 
duce one spur inside the sepal spur (< 12 mm) 
(attracts bumblebees). The fruit is a glabrous 
follicle containing many black, flattened seeds 
with acute edges and pitted surfaces. Height: 
0.15-0.60 m. (Pl. 70) 


Fig. 6 Larkspur += lowering branch: = flower: }~ seed. 


Google 


The Larkspur 

The Larkspur looks like the Forking Larkspur, 
but its stem is simple or with branches arising 
at rather narrow angles. It has more flowers, a 
larger sepal-spur (12-18 mm) and a pubescent 
follicle. With a little imagination, one can read 
the letters ‘AIA’ (from Ajax) on the middle lobe 
of a petal, hence the species name ajacis. Height: 
up to 0.60 m. (Fig. 61; Pl. 71) 


THE LARKSPUR IN RITUALS, 
MYTHOLOGY AND WORSHIP 

The creation of the Larkspur is explained in a 
Greek myth and a Greek legend (see below); in 
both stories, the name of a hero is etched into 
the petals of the plant. The creation myth of the 
Larkspur arose from the court of King Amyclas. 
The capital of his kingdom was Amyclae*, south 
of Sparta. While his youngest and most hand- 
some son Hyacinthus was discus throwing with 
his divine lover Apollo’, he was mortally wound- 
ed by Apollo's disc. Apollo cried bitter tears over 
the death of his friend and foretold that one day 
a flower would grow upon which his lament 
would be written. His words were still hovering 
in the air when a beautiful flower sprouted from 
Hyacinthus’ blood. By some, however, this me- 
tamorphosis is considered to be the mythical 
creation of the Hyacinth (see relevant chapter). 
From the details given in Ovid's description and 
in other texts, however, it appears that the flow- 
er has nothing to do with the Hyacinth that we 
know, but rather resembles the flower of the 
Ajax legend (see below), namely the Larkspur.’ 

Formerly, the plant was used for eye com- 
plaints and thus is dedicated to St Odilia’.° The 
common German name Sankt Ottiliénkraut 
(herb of St Odilia) and the French Herbe de 
Sainte Othilie (herb of St Odilia) also refer to 
this. It is presumed that this results from the 
Christianization of an ancient pagan tradition. 


THE LARKSPUR IN SYMBOLISM 
The Larkspur got its name from the small ap- 
pendages (spurs) on its Howers. These also gave 
rise to its image of chivalry, bravery and fidelity, 
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as well as to the great dignity of the Virgin 
Mary.’ In fact, the origins of the Flemish name 
Ridderspoor, the German Rittersporn and the 
French Eperon de Chevalier are given a colourful 
description in the 1644 posthumous edition of 
Dodoens' (Dodonaeus) herbal (translation): 
"This herb is called ridderspoor (knight's spur) be- 
cause the spurs that jut out from the flowers some- 
what resemble the spurs of knights in bygone days; 
for this same reason, the French call the plant pied- 
d'alouette, which means lark's foot.’* The English 
name, ‘larkspur’, is similar. 


The Larkspur in art 

In the Ghent Altarpiece? (Belgium), completed 
by the Van Eyck brothers’ around 1432, Lark- 
spurs are woven into Mary’s crown as Howers 
dedicated to Mary." 


The Garden Larkspur in the language of flowers 
The popular Garden Larkspur has various 
meanings. Those with blue flowers indicate im- 
prudence; pink flowers point to inconstancy, 
and double flowers mean haughtiness,'* Ac- 
cording to other sources, the Larkspur means: 
‘Quickly, give me a decisive answer’; a reproach for 
vagueness. 


THE LARKSPUR IN MAGIC 

AND POPULAR BELIEFS 
The Larkspur as a St John's herb 
In 1534'*, Sebastian Franck (1499-1542) reported 
that on the feast-day of St John the Baptist? (24™" 
June) some people in Franconia (Germany) had 
the custom of throwing Vervain (Verbena offici- 
nalis L.) and Larkspur into the St John's fire 
through a wreath of Mugwort (Artemisia sp.), 
while reciting an incantation. They believed that 
doing so would protect them for one year from 
fire in the house and all misfortunes.’ 


The Larkspur as a lightning plant 

Like all plants used in association with the St 
John's fire (24"" June), people believed (1936) 
that Larkspur would protect against lightning 


strikes.” 


‘The Larkspur in magical healing 
‘Since ancient times, Larkspur has been consid- 
ered to be a remedy for eye diseases, probably 
due to its beautiful blue flowers, which make 
one think of blue eyes (‘Doctrine of Signa- 
tures"). In Germany, this folk belief has long 
persisted. In the fifteenth century herbal Ortus 
Sanitatis® for example, the plant is widely re- 
ferred to as a panacea for the eyes: one would 
hhang the plant, enfolded in wax, as an amulet 
around the neck, in the name of the Father, the 
Son and of the Holy Spirit. One would then have 
a mass celebrated in honour of St Odilia, would 
pray three Lord's Prayers, and then would have 
healthy eyes for the rest of one’s life. According 
to Sebastian Franck”? and other witnesses, on 
the eve of St John the Baptist’s Day (24"" June) 
the Franconians would carry Larkspur in their 
hands and would hold the plant before their 
eyes when they looked at the St John's fire, thus 
protecting themselves from eye complaints for 
an entire year (Franconia, Germany; Bohemia; 
Steiermark, Austria).”" This practice was also 
known in Britain. Scholars, who put great strain 
on their eyes by poring over books, were advised 
to keep this flower on their desk and to look at it 
frequently.”® 

Because of the spurs the flower bears, Lark- 
‘spur was also used against ‘sharp chest pains’. If 
a woman suffered from discharge, she would 
place Larkspur in her shoes and keep it there for 
three days (Simmenthal, Switzerland). Perhaps 
the ‘blue’ colour of blood has something to do 
with this folk custom? In Siebenbiirgen (now 
Transilvania, Romania), a Larkspur was placed 
in the shoes for every sickness.” 


THE LARKSPUR IN LEGENDS, 

SAGAS AND FAIRYTALES 
According toa Greek legend, Ajax"* and Odysseus 
‘were quarrelling over the weaponry of the slain 
Achilles*, the legendary hero of the Trojan 
War (approximately 1200 BO). The goddess 
Athena®® then decided that it would go to 
Odysseus”. As a result of this decision, Ajax 
‘was so incredibly disappointed that he took his 
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life by throwing himself upon his sword (Fig. 
62). The legend tells that on the spot where he 
collapsed and the blood flowed from his breast, 
a plant sprouted up with the mark ‘AIA’ on its 
petals: thus the Larkspur came into being. 
‘Ajax’s tragic end was often depicted on pottery 
in Antiquity.”* Some of the plant's common 
names recall this legend, such as the English 
“Ajax Larkspur’, the French Dauphinelle d'Ajax 
(Ajax Larkspur) and the Dutch Ridderspoor van 
Ajax (Ajax Larkspur). 

‘The Romans told the following story about 
the Larkspur. A man told his friends about his 
miraculous rescue by a dolphin. The friends at- 
tempted to find the dolphin, but the man was 
able to warn the animal in time, and Neptune”? 
finally saved the dolphin by changing it into a 
flower: Delphinium’®, An Italian tale gives an- 
‘other explanation for the plant's creation. After 
three warriors had slain a dragon, they wiped 
their swords on the grass. The dragon's blue 
blood coloured the larkspur flowers and the 
<dragon’s venom made the plant poisonous." 


THE LARKSPUR IN HERBALISM 

AND MEDICINE 
In Antiquity, the Forking Larkspur was used for 
a number of diseases and ailments. Thus Dio- 
scorides™ (c. 50 AD) writes the following about 
the plant (translation): ‘If one grinds fificen seeds 
with honey and gives it to be eaten, a cleansing fol- 
lows through vomiting with the formation ofa thick 
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mucus. External application of the plant alone (or 
with Sandarac or with oil) is a good remedy for lice, 
itching and scratching.’ In the encyclopaedic 
work by Pliny the Elder (77 AD), however, there 
is no mention of Larkspurs.** 


In the first edition (1554) of Rembert Dodoens’ 
{Dodonaeus) herbal, only a few lines are devoted 
to the Larkspur, and these refer to its use as an 
antidote to scorpion-bites.”’ In the 1644 posthu- 
mous edition of this herbal, however, other ap- 
plications had been added (translation): ‘The wa- 
ter in which the herb has been simmered, or — much 
more potent — the juice of the plant, is highly valued 
for inflammations, poisoning, vomiting, dribbling 
urination; and is added to draughts for healing 
wounds. The distilled water of the flowers heals in- 
ternal inflammations and fevers and helps people 
with jaundice,’?° 


The English herbalists John Gerard and Nicholas 
Culpeper mention neither the Forking Larkspur 
nor the Larkspur in their herbals (the Herball, 
1633, and the Complete Herbal and English Physi- 
cian Enlarged, 1653, respectively). Culpeper does 
mention another extremely poisonous’’ species, 
the Stavesacre or Lousewort (Delphinium staphi- 
sagria L.), which is found in the Mediterranean. 
He writes: ‘Stavesacre, kills lice in the head. | hold it 
not fitting to be given inwardly.’ 


In the 1696 work of the Dutchman Abraham 
Munting we find a number of applications, from 
Dioscorides among others, but generally from 
Renaissance herbalists (or even contempora- 
ries}. He cites, for example, the following recipe 
from Jacobus Tabernaemontanus (1522-1590) 
(translation): ‘The water, distilled from the flowers 
and mixed with rose water, is useful against red and 
inflarned eyes: it dispels darkness in the sight and 
strengthens one's power of seeing, It is also effective 
against coughing if it is mixed with a little sugar, or 
syrup of the Common Comfrey (Symphytum offi- 
cinale L.).? Could this extended knowledge 
have been the result of new experimental re- 
search? 
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In previous centuries, however, the Forking 
Larkspur was primarily used as a diuretic and 
vermifugal agent. 


Due to the risk of poisoning (the seeds and un- 
ripe fruits especially contain poisonous alka- 
loids), the plant is no longer used internally in 
herbal medicine. Tinctures of dried, ripe seeds 
are still occasionally used externally against par- 
asites (head lice, itch-mites), although the close- 
ly related Staphisagria or Stavesacre is more 
widely used for this purpose. In the Flemish 
provinces of Antwerp and Flemish Brabant*® 
(Belgium), people would boil (1935) larkspur 
seeds and use the water to wash the heads of 
children with lice, Chirurgeons once used the 
Forking Larkspur as a valued medicine for the 
healing of broken bones and for closing wounds. 
This application, however, has passed into dis- 
use." The Forking Larkspur is still used in wa- 
ter-expelling tea mixes.** 


THE LARKSPURIN INDUSTRY, 
AGRICULTURE AND CRAFTS 
After being treated with alum, the flowers of the 
Forking Larkspur produce a green pigment that 
is used in dying confectionery.” 


THE LARKSPUR IN THE HOME, 
GARDEN AND KITCHEN 
Various cultivars of Larkspur exist, such as the 
Imperial Larkspur (cv. ‘Imperiale’). Abundant 
hybrids have been created, particularly the Bel- 
ladonna and Bellamosa types, which have large 
blue to violet flowers on tall branched spires.** 


Dip You KNow? 
Larkspur was a popular poison amongst English 
witches. Some North American Indian tribes 
knew the narcotic qualities of Larkspur and 
used it to daze their opponents when gambling; 


they therefore called the plant ‘sleeping root’. 


Consolida refers to the plant's ability of consoli- 
dating wounds (Grieve, 1931). 

Amyclae is the name of the Ancient capital of La- 
conia, where in c. 1100 B.C, the Achaeans found 
refuge from the Dorians. The famous shrine and 
throne of Apollo Amyclaeus were found there 
(Anonymous, 1970-1975). 

In Greek religion and mythology he was one of 
the most important of the gods of Olympus, and 
was particularly concerned with prophecy, medi- 
cine, music and poetry, archery, and various bu- 
colic arts (wwwencyclopedia.com). 

Ovid (c. 8 AD): Metamorphoses, vol. 10, 169-218 
and vol. 13, 396-397; Oomen, A. (1885): p. 201; 
Apollodorus, Bibliotheca, and others, as men- 
tioned in Frazer, J. (1951): part 4, vol. 1, pp. 313- 
317. See footnote 1, p. 314. The inhabitants of 
Salamis claimed that after Ajax's death, a plant 
sprouted with white and pink flowers. Some 
thought they could discern the letters AIA, from 
Ajax, on the petals (see also under: Hyacinth) 
(De Gubernatis, A., 1882, pp. 121-122; Teirlinek, |., 
1892, p. 140). 

é, 660- ¢. 720. A Vita written at the close of the 
tenth century has been preserved. It tells that she 
was born blind, and gained sight at baptism by a 
miracle (www.newadvent.org). 

Mohr, G. (1972): p. 247. 

Teirlinck, |. (1885): p. 1g40; Mohr, G. (1972): p. 247. 
Dodoens, R. (1644). 

Cathedral of St Bavo, Ghent. 

Jan Van Eyck (before 1395-1441) and Hubert Van 
Eyck (?-1426). 

Mohr, G. (1972): p. 247. 

Ingram, J. (s.¢.): p. 358; Powell, C. (1977): p. 145. 
Conway, D. (1974): p. 94. 

Frank, S. (1534): Weltbuch, p. 51 jf; the original 
Latin version can be found in Botmus: De ornni- 
wm gentium ntibus (1520), as mentioned in VOVV¥ 
(1935-1936): wol. VI, p. 725. 

1 BC?-after 29 AD, 

VDVY (1935-1936): vol. VII, pp. 725-726. 

VDVY (1935-1936): vol. VII, pp. 725-726. 
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herbalists and herbalist writings. 

Ortus Sanitatis (1485), Detsch, Mainz, chap. 95, 
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as mentioned in VDVV (1935-1936): vol, VII, p. 
726. 

Frank, 5. (153.4): Weltbuch, p. 51 ff, as mentioned 
in VDVY¥ (1999-1936): vol. VII, p. 725. 

¥DVV (1935-1936): vol. VII, pp. 725-726; Anony- 
mous (1950): p. 605, 

Baker, M. (1996): p. aq. 

VDVV (1935-1996): vol. VII, pp. 725-726; Anony- 
mous (1950): p. 6a5. 

In Greek mythology he was a hero of the Trojan 
War and was a son of Telamon, which is why he 
was called the Telarnonian Ajax. He was also 
called Ajax the Greater. In the Iliad he is repre- 
sented as a huge man, slow of thought and speech, 
but very nimble in battle and always courageous 
(www.encyclopedia.com). 

In Greek mythology he was the main Greek hero 
of the Trojan War. He was the son of Peleus and 
Thetis. He was a formidable warrior and had a 
flerce and uncontrollable anger 
(www.encyclopedia.com). 

In Greek religion and mythology, one of the main 
deities of Olympus (www.encyclopedia.com). 

In Greek mythology he was the son and succes- 
sor of King Laertes of Ithaca, He led Greek forces 
during the Trojan War and was noted (as in the 
Hiad) for his cunning strategy and his wise ad- 
vice. He is the leading character in the Odyssey, 
which is an account of his adventures after the 
fall of Troy (www.encyclopedia.com). 
Anonymous (1950): p. 605; De Wit, H. (1963): p. 
125; Baumann, H. (1986): pp. 72-73. 

The Roman god of water and the sea. 

The Greeks also called the plant delphinium, be- 
cause they thought the nectaries resembled dol- 
phins (Anonymous, 1950, p. 605). 

Anonymous (1950): p. 605. 

Dioscorides (c. 50 AD): De materia medica, vol. 4. 
Hovorka, von, D. & U. Kronfeld (1908): p. 362. 
There is no information on either Delphinium or 
Consolida, 

Dodoens, R. (1554). 

Dodoens, R. (16.44). 

If one takes a lethal dose it creates a sense of ex- 
citement, followed by depression, extreme ner- 
yous sensitivity. then paralysis, a slowing of the 
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pulse and finally death by asphyxia 
(www.ses.leeds.ac.uk/cgi-bin/pfaf/arr_html? 
Delphinium+staphisagna&CAN=COMIND). 
Culpeper, N. (1653): p. 353. 

Munting, A. (1696): p. 546. 


De Meyere, ¥. (1934-35): Geneeskrachtige Planten. 


In: Volkskunde 39, p. 99- 


Uphof, |. (1968): p. 175; Anonymous (1979): p. 
209; Goovaerts, M. (1981): p. 294; Launert, E. 


(1982): p. 24; De Cleene, M. (1989): pp. 59°60. 
Van Hellermont, J. (1993): pp. 200-201. 
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LILY-OF-THE-VALLEY 


‘No flower amid the garden fairer grows 
Than the sweet lily of the lowly wale, 
The queen of flowers.’ 

Poem, John Keats (1795-1821)' 


Latin: Convallaria majalis L. 


English: Lily-of-the-valley; Convallaria, Convall- 
lily, Jacob's Ladder*, Great Park Lily, Ladder-to- 
Heaven, Lilies and Valleys, Lily Constancy, Liri- 
confancy, Male Lily, May Blossoms, May Lily, 
Mugget, Our Lady's Tears, Wood Lily. 

French: Muguet; Amourette, Clochette du Bois, 
Convalaire Vulgaire, Grelot, Herbe a Eternuer, 
Lis de Mai, Lis des Vallées, Muguet Odorant, 
Muguet des Parisiens, Reine des Bois. 

German: Maiglickchen; Maibliimchen, Mai- 
blume, Maililie, Mariengléckchen, Marien- 
schelle, Marientalblume, Springauf, Talkraut, 
Weiss Gilgen, Zauke(n), Zaupchen, Zweiblatt. 
Dutch: Lelietje-der-dalen, Meiklokje; Bosbloe- 
men, Bos(ch)lelie(ken), Convalielelie, Dalkruid, 
Dallelie(tje), Ellekens van Travellekens, Klékskes, 
Kriewelbloem, Lelie Convallie, Lelie der Vallei, 
Lelie van (de) Dalen, Lely Convaly, Meibloem- 
(en), Meiklokjes, Meilelie(tje), Pereblomen, Perk- 
bloemen, Pieperkens, Saletjonkertje, Tweebla- 
dig Dalkruid, Veldlelietje, Zegeltjes. 


HABITAT 
The Lily-of-the-valley is indigenous from Europe 
to West Asia, in the Caucasus and East Asia, and 
has established itself in the eastern part of North 
America. In Western Europe the plant generally 
grows in light shady spots in forests, as well as in 
fertile soil and on dune slopes. The plant is widely 
cultivated and therefore often found growing wild. 


DESCRIPTION 


The Lily-of-the-valley is a perennial herb with a 
long rootstock (rhizome) creeping horizontally 
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below the ground. The ovate-lanceolate, parallel- 
nerved, glabrous leaves (G-21 cm long) are ar- 
ranged in pairs, rising directly from the rhi- 
zome, on long, narrowing foot-stalks, one leaf 
often larger than the other, the lower leaf en- 
veloping the upper, sheath-like one. The petiole 
is always longer than the blade. The strongly 
sweetly scented flowers grow in one-sided, pen- 
dent, terminal racemes with a tall peduncle (8- 
4o cm long). The white perianth (6-8.5 mm 
across) is globular to bell-shaped, with the seg- 
ments united to about the middle; the six little 
stamens are fastened inside the top of the bell, 
not protruding, and in the centre hangs the 
ovary. The fruit is a two to six seeded red berry 
{c. § mm across) with two (to six) blue seeds. 
There is no free honey in the little flowers, but a 
sweet, Juicy sap is stored in a tissue round the 
base of the ovary and proves a great attraction to 
bees, who also visit the flower to collect its 
pollen and who play an important part in the fer- 
tilization of the lowers. Height: 0.15-0.30 m. 
(Fig. 63; Pls. 72-73) 


THE LILY-OF-THE-VALLEY 

IN RITUALS, MYTHOLOGY 

AND WORSHIP 
It is assumed that the plant was unknown in An- 
tiquity as no documents have survived in which 
it is mentioned.’ However, a number of French 
sources do mention that the plant was once 
known as Gazon du Parnasse (Grass-of-Parnas- 
sus). This name supposedly refers to the legend 
in which Apollo’ created the flower to form a 
carpet on the ground before Mount Parnassus, 
home to Apollo and the nine Muses.’ However, 
the similar English name, ‘Grass-of-Parnassus’, 
refers to a few other plants with white flowers 
belonging to the genus Parnassia, namely Par- 
nassia palustris L. (Northern Grass-of-Parnas- 
sus) and Parnassia prandifolia DC. (Large-leaved 
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Fig. 63. Lil-of-the-valley. 1 = plant with rhizome; 2 = flowering plant; 3 = fruits (bemies); 4 = seed. 
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Grass-of-Parnassus). It would not be surprising 
if there were some confusion here. 

There are many European traditions in which 
the Lily-of-the-valley still plays a role. On the 1° 
May for example, Lily-of-the-valleys are present- 
ed to wish people luck. La fete du Muguet (feast 
of the Lily-of-the-valleys) is still celebrated in the 
French-speaking regions of Belgium as well as 
in France.” According to legend (see below) the 
custom of presenting the Lily-of-the-valley on 
the 1” May originates from the region near Tri- 
castin, a town in the Dréme region of France.” 
However, according to some people we are not 
dealing with an ancient tradition here; more 
than anything else, it is the date (1" May) which 
is historically important. Like the nights preced- 
ing the 1” November, 1 February and 1° August, 
the night preceding the 1" May was one of the 
four nights on which witches and wizards cele- 
brated their main Sabbath. These Sabbaths, 
which took place about once every four months, 
divided each season into two parts. The two most 
important were those held on the 1" May (Wal- 
purgis Night, the original Celtic Beltane, the 
Celtic festival of the start of the Summer) and on 
the 1" November (Halloween, the original Celtic 
Samhain festival). The first feast celebrated the 
height of spring and the approach of summer, 
and the second, the height of the autumn and 
the arrival of winter. The 1 November and 1” 
February (the original Celtic Imbolc festival) 
were christianized and became the feast of All 
Souls and the feast-day of St Brigid of Kildare 
(451 OF 452-525) respectively, also St Brides Day, 
the Celtic feast of Spring's awakening (followed 
by Candlemas on the 2™ February). 

In 1886 the 1" May became Labour Day. On 
the 1° May the Church also celebrates St Wal- 
burga (c. 710-776), an Anglo-Saxon nun who 
played an important role in the evangelisation of 
Germany in the eighth century. During the time 
of the German poet and philosopher, Johann 
Wolfgang Goethe (1749-1832), “Walpurpis Night’ 
still had the reputation of being a witches’ Sab- 
bath. Not so long ago in Brittany (France), peo- 
ple still believed that wizards cast spells on the 
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cattle, the milk and the butter on the 1 May. In 
some places the parish priest would bless the 
animals on this day. St Walburga has become 
the patroness of the art of magic and she is in- 
voked for protection from all sorts of magic 
spells. 

In Ancient Rome the month of May was also 
considered unfavourable, especially with regard 
to sexuality. Hence originated the custom, now 
no longer in existence, of not getting married in 
this month. The Christians turned the month of 
May into the month of virginity and abstention: 
the month of the Virgin Mary.” 

Some writers believe that the French and 
Belgian tradition of presenting a posy of Lilies- 
of-the-valley to relations or friends on the 1" May 
derives from an old Germanic custom. In their 
view the plant was dedicated to Ostara”, the sis- 
ter of Thor'’/Donar (the god of thunder), re- 
garded as the goddess of the following spring 
and the increasing light. Each year around East- 
er (in German: Ostern'') it was customary to cast 
Lilies-of-the-valley into bonfires. This tradition 
was partly adopted in the celebration of the Vir- 
gin Mary. The month of May became a month 
of the Virgin Mary, and Lilies-of-the-valley were 
therefore included in depictions of Mary. In 
some legends the red berries of the plant were 
regarded as tears of farewell for the spring sea- 
son which had passed, which argues in favour of 
the previous thesis.” Bricklayers, carpenters 
and roofers preserved Lilies-of-the-valley and 
placed them on the tops of newly-built houses. 
This custom also points to an early Germanic 
tradition." 

In Christianity the Lily-of-the-valley is dedi- 
cated to the Holy Virgin,“ and is also the flower 
of the Month of the Virgin Mary.’ The appear- 
ance of St Michael the Archangel’, and St 
Wiro’” is celebrated on the 8°" May: the Lily-of- 
the-valley is dedicated to them."® 


THE LILY-OF-THE-VALLEY 

IN SYMBOLISM 
The Lily-of-the-valley is a symbol of modesty 
and of virginal purity.’ The Lily-of-the-valley 
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was not a part of the symbolism of former May 
Day celebrations. In some places for example, 
people picked Solomon's-seal (Polpgonatum 
sp.}, Vervain (Verbena officinalis L.), Eglantine or 
Sweet-briar (Rosa rubiginasa L.), or hung branch- 
es of the Walnut Tree (Juglans regia L.) on the 
walls of houses, barns and stables. It was not 
until the early twentieth century that Lily-of-the- 
valley was introduced as a bringer of good luck 
(see below) in France and the French-speaking 
parts of Belgium, thereby replacing all other 
plants. In France after World War I, it became 
the symbol of Labour Day (see below).*° 

According to a mystical interpretation dating 
from the second century, in the biblical Song of 
Solomon (2: 1)"' the ‘valley’ is the world, and the 
‘Lily’ is Christ: ‘/ am the rose of Sharon, and the 
lily of the valleys.’ The ‘Lily of the valley’ is there- 
fore associated with the Tree of Life in Paradise: 
it offers pure life, and a promise of salvation and 
immortal life.** The biblical ‘Lilies of the val- 
leys’ however, are not real botanical Lilies-of-the- 
valley, for these cannot grow in the hot climate 
of Palestine.”? Nevertheless the name Lilium 
convallium, was used for a long time by apothe- 
caries, and subsequently adopted as a common 
name ['Lily-of-the-valley’, Lelietje-der-dalen (Dutch), 
and Lis des Vallées (French)]."4 


The Lily-of-the-valley in art 

In all sorts of pictures, the Lily-of-the-valley rep- 
resents purity, with the connotation of humble- 
ness. However, this use has only been applied to 
a limited extent. The best symbol of purity is still 
the Madonna Lily, and of modesty, the Violet 
(see relevant chapters). The Lily-of-the-valley, 
however, is highly suitable as a symbol for ex- 
pressing a combination of purity and modesty 
(such as in young people).”* 

The Lily-of-the-valley is one of the first spring 
flowers and therefore heralds the return of 
spring. This has made the plant a symbol of the 
coming of Christ. With its white flowers and 
sweet scent itis a symbol of the Holy Virgin, and 
especially of the Immaculate Conception.”” 

Fragrant flowers in mediaeval paintings, such 
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as the Lily-of-the-valley, the Rose, etc., refer to 
Mary or Christ.”’ Indeed, a number of European 
popular names also refer to Mary: ‘Our Lady's 
Tears’, Mariengléckchen (German: Mary's bell), 
Marien-schelle (German: Mary's little bell), and 
Marientalblume (German: Mary’s flower of the 
valley). In French the Lily-of-the-valley is also 
known as Larmes de Notre-Dame (Our Lady's 
tears”*). 


Of course there were quite a number of poets 
who praised the sweet Lily-of-the-valley. Includ- 
ing the famous English poet, John Keats (1795- 
1821): 


‘No flower amid the garden fairer grows 
Than the sweet lily of the lowly vale, 
The queen of flowers.'*? 


The Lily-of-the-valley as an emblem 
The fact that sixteenth-century doctors used the 
Lily-of-the-valley as an emblem is proof that it 
was a well-known medicinal herb. In the 
Deutsche Museum in Munich (Germany) there is 
a painting in which Nicolaus Copernicus (1473- 
1543), who also studied medicine in Padua 
(Italy), is portrayed holding a Lily-of-the-valley 
in his left hand, There are similar depictions of 
other doctors such as that of the Italian biolo- 
gist’ and physician Ulisse Aldrovandi (1522- 
1605), and the Swiss botanist-physician Jean 
Bauhin (1541-1612). 

The Lily-of-the-valley is the official flower of 
former Yugoslavia and of Finland.” 


The Lily-of-the-valley in the language of flowers 

In the language of Howers the Lily-of-the-valley 
is the symbol of recurring luck. This refers to 
the season in which it fowers.” The little flow- 
ers also signify ‘keep a safe distance’: ‘Friendship 
is pleasant, speak not o love."4 


THE LILY-OF-THE-VALLEY 

IN MAGIC AND POPULAR BELIEFS 
As is the case with many other spring flowers 
which play an important role in superstitious 


beliefs, Lilies-of-the valley must also be picked 
before sunrise on Ascension Day.” 


The Lily-of-the-valley as a bringer of good fortune 
During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
the Lily-of-the valley became a true good luck 
plant in France.>° Young men and women once 
carried this plant on them as it was reputed to 
bring happiness and love.”” At the May Day cele- 
brations workers originally wore a Dog-rose 
(Rosa canina L.), which, like the Common Pop- 
py (Papaver rhoeas L.), was the (red) flower of the 
proletariat. Then, in France, proposals were put 
forward for also using the Lily-of-the valley as a 
May Day flower. After World War I, L'Institution 
de la Féte du Travail (Institution for Labour Day) 
neierand the symbolic role of the Lily-of-the-val- 
ley. 

In France and Belgium May Day is still La 
journée du muguet or La féte du muguet (the festi- 
val of the Lily-of-the-valley) (see above). It was 
once believed that anyone who wore a posy of 
these flowers on this day would enjoy good for- 
tune all year round. Nowadays the posy is seen 
as a way of wishing someone prosperity and 
happiness.*? 


The Lily-of-the-valley as a bringer of misfortune 

In Ireland it was considered unlucky to bring 
the flowers into the house or to give them to a 
friend. There is a belief that extends from Scot- 
land to the West of England that anyone who 
plants Lily-of-the-Valley will die within a year. 
The flower signifies such misfortune that even a 
handkerchief embroidered with a Lily-of-the- 
valley may be refused as a present, as the En- 
glish folklorist Margaret Baker (1928-) encoun- 
tered in Buckinghamshire (England) in 1979. 
While planting it outside was dangerous, bring- 
ing it into the house was even worse.*” 


The Lily-ofthe-valley in magical healing 

The fact that Renaissance herbals*’ (see below) 
often prescribed Lily-of-the-valley for strokes 
probably has to do with its tear-shaped flowers 
(‘Doctrine of Signatures’*’). According to the 
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‘Theory of the four bodily fluids or humours’,*’ 
a ‘drop’ falls in the brain when a person suffers 
a stroke. A similar train of thought is found in 
Romania (1938) where an extract of the Lily-of- 
the-valley is used to treat eye disorders, because 
the flower is reminiscent of tears. In fact the 
name given to the plant there is lacrimioare™.™ 
In Bornem (Belgium) too, a daily teaspoon of a 
decoction of the flowers (in wine) is taken (1933 
as a preventative against strokes and paralysis.* 

THE LILY-OF-THE-VALLEY 

IN LEGENDS, SAGAS 

AND FAIRYTALES 
There are many legends concerning the origin 
of this sweet plant. One of the most popular 
Christian legends is about the battle between St 
Leonard of Limousin*’ and the Devil, who, on 
this occasion, is disguised as a dragon in a for- 
est. In St Leonard's Forest, near the town of 
Horsham (Sussex, England), the saint met a 
dragon (this is one version), which, after a terri- 
ble combat, he killed. To reward him for his 
courage wild Lilies-of-the-Valley sprang up 
where St Leonard's blood had spilled; they are 
still there today.” 

Similar stories have been recorded else- 
where in Europe, including Flanders (Belgium): 
St Leonard is repeatedly wounded by the seven- 
headed dragon but in the end, nevertheless 
manages to put the beast to flight. The first Lily- 
of-the-valley sprang up wherever the blood of 
the hermit had been spilled.*? Legend has it that 
the scent of the Lily-of-the-valley leads the 
nightingale from hedge and bush, and encour- 
ages him to select his mate in the shade of the 
wood.?" 

In France, the Lilies-of-the-valley are some- 
times referred to as gobelets des fées (fairy cups); 
this is based on the ancient story about how 
fairies would take a break from gathering the 
dew and hang their cups on a blade of grass, and 
then dance in the moonlight. One night they 
went on dancing far too long, and discovered at 
the break of day that their cups had become per- 
manently stuck to the blade of grass; their 
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guardian spirit punished them by beating them 
with two large leaves. In Norway it was said that 
the goddess of spring found the drabness so de- 
pressing that she took off her green dress and, 
using a handful of snow, proceeded to create 
Lilies-of-the-valley from it. In Ireland the flow- 
ers are also known as ‘fairy ladders’; little people 
were said to enjoy climbing up and down them. 
In certain parts of the state of Hesse in Ger- 
many, farmers would pay their annual lease 
with a posy of Lilies-of-the-valley. In Hannover, 
the flowers were collected and brought into the 
home on Whit Monday.” 


The Lily-of-the-valley often features in sagas. 
For example, huge numbers of Lilies-of-the-val- 
ley would flower every spring around a statue of 
the Holy Virgin standing at the foot of Mount 
Slabitschken (Slavice, Bohemia, Czech Repub- 
lic) (1932). 

According to one saga, a white lady would 
frequently appear (saligen Friulein’*, blessed 
maiden) and stop the traveller from picking the 
flowers. In the Tyrol (now: Austria, Italy) this la- 
dy was known as Talgilgen (Lily-of-the-valley), af- 
ter the mediaeval Lilium convallium.® 

There is one saga, which was still being told 
in 1885 in the Auvergne (France), about the 
Drac, this Celtic figure enjoyed teasing people, 
but without malice, and often helped them. He 
preferred to live out on the moors, but during 
the day, hid in his favourite flower: the Lily-of- 
the-valley. One could placate the Drac by putting 
out milk, chestnuts and nuts on the moors. If 
one stuck a few ears of Corn into a hedge after 
the harvest, or left behind a bit of spun flax, the 
Drac would be kindly disposed towards hu- 
mans, On cold nights it was a good idea to open 
the door for a moment and blow out the lamp: 
this gave the Drac a chance to creep in and be- 
come a real friend of the family.* 


According to one saga, the custom of presenting 
gifts of Lily-of-the-valley on the 1" May originat- 


ed from the area around Tricastin, a town in the 
Dréme valley in France. In 1560 King Charles 
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[X®* (1560-1574), who was only ten years old at 
the time, was journeying through the region to- 
gether with his mother, Catherine de Medici 
(0519-1589). They were welcomed by the nobility 
of Saint-Paul-Trois-Chateaux (Dréme}) one of 
whom was the knight Louis de Girard, The 
queen sent Girard to Italy on a secret mission. 
He returned a year later, and picked a posy of 
Lilies-of-the-valley from the garden of his house 
in Saint-Paul, and then presented this to the 
king as a bringer of good luck. One year later, on 
the 1” May, the king gave a sprig of flowers to 
the ladies present, with the same wishes, and ex- 
pressed his own wish that this would be a cus- 
tor each year from that moment onwards. The 
knight's house still stands to this very day, and 
has now been converted into a hotel. Charles [X 
went down in history together with the blood- 
bath of the Night of St Bartholomew°” of 1572; 
he died two years later; tradition has it he was 
consumed with remorse.*’ 


THE LILY-OF-THE-VALLEY 
IN HERBALISM AND MEDICINE 
The Lily-of-the-valley was not known to the 
physicians of Antiquity.” The plant is neither 
mentioned in the decree’? of 795 of Louis | the 
Pious , nor in the works of St Hildegard von 
Bingen™ (c. 1150) and Albertus Magnus” (c. 
1250). One only comes across Lilium convallium 
at the end of the fifteenth century, in the Ger- 
man Ortus Sanitatis (1485) for example, where it 
is depicted and described.” After this it features 
in the Destillierbuch" by Hieronymus Brunschwyg 
(1450-1512 of 1533 Or 15.43), which appeared for 
the first time in 1500, in Strasbourg. 5 Matthio- 
lus (1501-1577) described the plant as Aurea aqua 
or gold water. Indeed, the plant seems to have 
been a miracle remedy at the time, and was 
preserved in small bottles of gold and silver.°° 
The Flemish herbalist Rembert Dodoens 
(Dodonaeus) also mentioned, of course, the 
Lily-of-the-valley im his 1554 herbal.©” Do- 
doens/Henry Lyte (1578°") pointed out how this 
water ‘doth strengthen the Memorie and comforteth 
the Harte.’°? 


The Dutch herbalist Abraham Munting also 
writes at length about the medical properties 
of the Lily-of-the-valley (posthumous edition 
1696).”" 

In his Herball (1636), the English herbalist 
John Gerard writes the following: ‘The floures of 
the Valley Lillie distilled with wine, and drunke the 
quantitie of a spoonefull, restore speech unto those 
that have the dumb palsie and that are falne into 
the Apoplexie, and are good against the gout, and 
comfort the heart. The water aforesaid doth 
strengthen the memory that is weakened and di- 
minished; it helpeth also the inflammations of the 
cies, being dropped thereinto,”” 


Nicholas Culpeper writes in his Complete Her- 
bal and English Physician Enlarged (1653) of the 
Lily-of-the-Valley: ‘It is under the dominion of 
Mercury, and therefore it strengthens the brain, re- 
cruits a weak memory, and makes it strong again. 
The distilled water dropped into the eyes, helps in- 
flammations there; as also that infirmity which they 
call a pin and web. The spirit of the flowers distilled 
in wine, restores lost speech, helps the palsy, and is 
excellently good in the apoplexy, comforts the heart 
and vital spirits. Gerrard saith, that the flowers” 
being close stopped up in a glass, put into an ant- 
hill, and taken away again a month after, ye shall 
find a liquor in the glass, which, being outwardly 
applied, helps the gout.’”* 


During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
the Lily-of-the-valley was greatly respected as a 
tonic for the heart and brain, but is barely men- 
tioned after the eighteenth century. It was only 
at the end of the nineteenth century that the 
plant was rediscovered, and between 1880 and 
1883 there were no fewer than twenty-six publi- 
cations on the Lily-of-the-valley as a tonic. In 
1938 however, it was a largely forgotten remedy, 
mainly due to great variations in its effective- 
ness,’* 

The plant appears to have been used for a 
long time in Central and Eastern Europe in the 
treatment of cardiac arrhythmia.”? It was also 
used to treat numerous other illnesses such as 
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melancholia, narcolepsy, epilepsy, symptoms of 
asphyxiation, impotence and pain caused by 
gout.”° In England the leaves of the Lily-of-the- 
valley were applied to cuts and abrasions as late 
as the 1970's and 80's.” One folk remedy is an 
ointment made from its roots, which is used to 
treat burns and to prevent scar tissue.”® 

However, Lily-of-the-valley appears not to have 
played an important role in popular medicine in 
Germany.”? 

In modern herbal medicine, the dried leaves 
and flowers in particular are used for their effec- 
tiveness in improving heart function and reliev- 
ing cramp as well as their emetic, purgative and 
diuretic properties. The cardiac glycoside (con- 
vallatoxin) causes the muscles of the heart to 
contract more strongly but more slowly, which 
is why it is applied in slow intravenous injec- 
tions for the treatment of mild and average 
heart weakness, weak hearts due to age and 
oedema. An overdose can result in death; conse- 
quently, the plant should only be used under 
medical supervision.”° 

Moreover, the Lily-of-the-valley is the only 
toxic plant to come onto the market without any 
precautionary measures having been taken; in- 
deed, very few people realize how dangerous 
this flower is.” 


THE LILY-OF-THE-VALLEY 

IN INDUSTRY, AGRICULTURE 

AND CRAFTS 
In industry an extract is made for use in the 
manufacture of perfumes; nowadays it is possi- 
ble to make a synthetic preparation of this fine 
fragrance.” The use of convallatoxin in cosmet- 
ic preparations is illegal in certain countries", *4 

THE LILY-OF-THE-VALLEY 

IN THE HOME, GARDEN 

AND KITCHEN 
Because of its lovely, pendulous, white bell- 
shaped flowers, the Lily-of-the-valley used to be 
a very popular beauty product. Lilies-of-the-val- 
ley picked before sunrise, and rubbed onto the 
face were reputed to prevent freckles from de- 
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veloping. Indeed, in Swabia (Germany), small 
freckles are known as Maienbliimlein (May flow- 
ers).") A verse by the German poet Ludwig Uh- 
land (1787-1862) reminds one of this: 


‘Mit dem Tau der Maienglocken 
Wescht die Jungfrau ihr Gesicht, 
Badet sie die goldnen Locken,"*° 


(With the dew of the Lilp-of-the-valley 
the maiden washes her face, 
and bathes her golden locks.’) 


A green dye is obtained from the leaves in 
spring. A yellow dye is obtained from the leaves 
in autumn.”” 


Lilies-of-the-valley are also cultivated in the gar- 
den or bought as cut flowers and placed in the 
living-room. 


Dip You KNOW? 

Almost the entire population of many towns 
went to plantations near Hamburg, Leipzig and 
Dresden (Germany) to pick Lilies-of-the-valley. 
‘Lily-of-the-valley picnics’ were very popular in 
Normandy and the Ile-de-France (France); at 
Rambouillet (Yvelines, [le-de-France) the flow- 
ers were used to decorate carts and wagons.” 
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Ingram, |. (5.¢.): pp. 286-287. 

There also exists a real Jacob's Ladder (Polermonium 
cocruleum L.) that belongs to the Polemoniaceae 
family. 

Marzell, H. (1938): pp. 64-65. 

In Greek religion and mythology, one of the most 
important Olympian gods, concerned especially 
with prophecy, medicine, music and poetry, 
archery, and various bucolic arts 
(www.encyclopedia.com). 

As stated on: 

www.ciep.fr/atelier/maig7.htm; 

and on: 

www. plantes-et-jardins.com/magazine/ 
langage/index.asp?lettre={M. 

Delmelle, |. (197.4): p. §1. 

Pelt, J.M. (1988): p. 140. 

Pelt, J.M. (1988): pp. 141-145. 

itis not clear which historic sources apply here. 
He was the Norse god of thunder (Germanic, 
Donar), and an ancient and highly-venerated de- 
ity. He was the patron and protector of peasants 
and warriors (waw.encyclopedia.com). 

In bygone days in Germania, March was known 
as dstenmdnoth (after the goddess of spring, Os- 
tara), while in Anglo Saxon it was referred to as 
eosturmanoth. Farwerck thought it unlikely that 
the German name Oster originated fram the An- 
glo-Saxon missionaries who worked in Germany 
during the eighth century. The word is also used 
in other expressions; for example, in the eighth 
century in the region of the River Main, people 
spoke of the ostertuapha, a sort of tax, which had 
to be paid to the king in spring (Farwerck, F., 
1978, p. 392). 

Kleijn, H. (1957): p-99. 

The original reference for this information has 
been lost. 

Oomen, A. (1885): p. 118. 

Réau, L. (1955): p.134- 

St Michael is one of the archangels; the good an- 
gels used his name as a war-cry in the battle they 
fought in heaven against the enemy and his fol- 
lowers (www.newadvent.org). 

Eighth century. 

Reinsberg-Daringsfeld, ©., Baron de (1861): pp. 
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322-323. 
Vlaanderen, A. (19.46): p. 57- a6 
Pelt, ).Ma. (188): p. 1.45. 

Anonymous (1988). 4? 


Chevalier, |.& A. Gheerbrant (19744): p. 137. 
Ingram, J. (s.¢.): pp. 285-287. 

Marzell, H. (1938): p. 66. 

Whittick, A. (1g60): p. 208. 

Ferguson, G. (1973): p. 34- 

Behling, L. (1964): p. 110. 

The plant allegedly originated in Mary's tears as 
she stood weeping at the foot of the Cross 
(www.osiek.org/bmasala/art/feurs.html#fle; 
http://mempbres.lycos.fr/laboiteagifts / 
lelangagedesfeurs.htm). 

Ingram, |. (5.2): pp. 286-287. 

Founder of the botanical gardens in Bologna. 
Marzell, H. (1998): pp. 64-65. 

Asch, |. (1968): Botanical emblems of the nations. 


In: Econ. Garden J. 18, pp. 55-57. 4 
Ingram, |. (s¢.): p. 285: Oomen, A. (1885): p. 118; 

p. 286: Powell, C. (1977): p. 92. ag 
Conway, D. (1974): p. 91. 4a 
VOVY (1932-1933): vol. V, pp. 1,527-1,528, iI 
As stated on: 52 
www.ciep.fr/atelier/maig7. htm; 

and on: 

www. plantes-et-jardins.com/magazine/ 53 
langage/index asp2lettre=M. 4 
VDVV (1932-1933): vol. V, p. 1,528. 55 
As stated on: 56 
wew.ciep.fr/atelier/maig7.htm; 

and on: 

www. plantes-et-jardins.com/magazine/ 
langage/index.asp?lettre=M. 

VDVV (1992-1933): vol. V, pp. 1,527-1,528; Delmelle, 

J. (1974): p. 51. 


Thiselton-Dyer, T. (1884): pp. 9-10; Anonymous 

(1950): p. 623; Baker, M. (1996): p. 91. 

VDVY (1992-1933): vol. V, p. 1,528. 7 
For more information on this topic, see under: 5A 
Farnmous herbalists and herbalist writings. 

For more information on this topic, see under: 

Famous herbalists and herbalist writings. 

Lacrima = tear. 59 
Marzell, H. (1938): p, 65; another source refers to 0 
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lacrimoare (VDVV, 1932-1993, vol. V, p. 1,528). 

De Meyere, V. (1933): Geneeskrachtige Planten. In: 
Volkskunde 38, p. 158, 

'? There is no fully authenticated knowledge 
about him, since his earliest Vita (lit. life), written 
in the 1 century, has absolutely no historical 
value. Countless miracles have been attributed to 
him, and in Inchenhofen alone (a small town in 
Bavaria) there are records of about 4,000 favours 
granted through his intercession from the 14" to 
the 18°" century. He brought about the release of 
captives, ease for women in confinement, and 
deliverance for those possessed of an evil spirit, 
and people and animals suffering from diseases. 
By the end of the 11" century his name had al- 
ready become renowned among the Crusaders 
captured by the Mussulmans. He is generally 
portrayed holding chains. His feast-day is on 6” 
November (www.newadvent.org), 

Baker, M. (1996): p. 91-92; Vickery, R. (1997): p. 
221. 

Teirlinck, I. (ige4): pp. 99-100. 

As stated on: www.botanical.com. 

Anonymous (1950): p. 623. 

More (German) information on: 

www. gutenberg.aol.de/sagen/austria/tirol/ 
fraewlei.htm. 

VDVV (1992-1933): vol. V, pp. 1,927-1,528, 

Oomen, A. (1385): pp. 118-120. 

Bom in 1550. 

The Night of Bartholomew is referred to the 
slaughter of the Protestants in Paris and took 
place on the 24" August 1572; they had gathered 
to celebrate the marriage of Henry of Navarre to 
the sister of Charles IX. The murders were carried 
out with the permission of Charles |X, at the in- 
sistence of his mother. A total of about 20,000 
Huguenots were murdered throughout France 
(Anonymous, 1956-1962). 

Pelt, |.M. (1988): p. 140. 

Marzell, H. (19398): pp. 64-65; Anonymous (1979): 
p. 164; Pelt, |.M. (1988): p. 141. No mention is 
made of the plant in Pliny's Naturalis historia (De 
Cleene, M., 1997, personal note}. 

Capitulare de villis. 

778-840. 
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1agE-1179. 

1193 of 1206/1207-12B0. 

Anonymous (1979): p. 164; De Cleene, M. (1989): 
PP. 199-200. 

Or Das buch der echten kunst zu destillieren (Liber 
de arte distillandi). 

Marzell, H. (1998): pp. 64-65. 

Kleijn, H. (1957): pp. 93-94. 

Dodoens, R. (1554). 

Henry Lyte created a botanic garden at Lytes Cary 
in 1558, when his father, john, retired to London. In 
1578 he published his Niewe Herball, which was a 
translation of the writings of the Flemish herbalist 
Dodoens, and which he dedicated to Queen Eliza- 
beth |. It became known as ‘Lyte’s Herbal’ and was 
a bestseller, still being reprinted in 1678. There is a 
copy of book in the Great Hall 
(www.touruk.co.uk/houses/housesomer_ 

lytes. htm). 

As stated on: www.botanical.com. 

Munting, A. (1696): p. 717 

Gerard, |. (1636, posthumous ed.): p. 104. 

This concerns May Lilies, a species with red flow- 
ers (Gerard, |., p. 104-104). 

Culpeper, N. (1653): p. 149. 

Hovorka, von, D. & U. Kronfeld (i908): pp. 283- 
285; Marzell, H. (1938): pp. 64-65. 

Anonymous (1979): p. 164; Pelt, |.M. (1988): p. 
141, 

Hovorka, von, D. & U. Kronfeld (1908): pp. 283-285. 
Vickery, R. (1997): p. 221. 

As stated on: 

www.ses. leeds.ac.uk/cgi-bin/pfaf/ 
arr_html?Convallaria+majalis&CAN=LATIND; 
and on: 
www.thebakken.org/about-us/plant.htm., 
Marzell, H. (1933): pp. 64-65. 

Thurzova, L. et al. (1980): p. &2; Anonymous 
(1981): pp. 106-107; Launert, E. (1982): p. 212; De 
Cleene, M. (1989): pp. 199-200; Van Hellemont, 
J. (1993): PP. 170-172. 

Pelt, |.M. (1988): pp. 149-199. 
Methylphenylcarbinolacetate. 

Including Belgium (by Royal Decree: 03/07/1973)- 
Goovaerts, M, (1981): p. 212. 

WOVY (1992-1933): vol. V, p. 1,428. 
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As stated on: 


www.scs.leeds.ac.uk/cgi-bin/pfaf/ 
arr_html*Convallaria+majalis&CAN=LATIND, 
Baker, M. (1996): p. 92. 
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‘All the heights of the high shores gleam 

Red and gold at the sunset hour: 

There comes the spell of a magic dream, 

And the Harbour seems a lotus-flower...' 
From The Lotus-flower, Roderic Quinn (1869- 
1949)" 


‘The lotus-flower, whose leaves | now 
Kiss silently, 
Far more than words can tell thee, how 
I worship thee!" 

Lotus, Thomas Moore (179-1852)" 


In Antiquity, and even today, a number of 
(sometimes widely) differing plant species are 
labelled as ‘lotus’. In view of the many miscon- 
ceptions and the confusion in the literature of 
plant lore, we shall deal at length with all the dif- 
ferent plants the name ‘lotus’ is applied to, 


Nowadays botanists classify the ‘real’ Lotus in 
the Lotus family (Nelumbonaceae), which com- 
prises only one genus, Nelumbo, and which un- 
til recently was classified as belonging to the 
Water-lily family’ (Nymphaeaceae). Modern 
comparative genetic studies of the genes that 
control photosynthesis confirm the fact that the 
Lotus and the Water-lily are not as closely relat- 
ed as was once believed’. 

Between sixty-five and two and a half million 
years ago, the genus Lotus comprised many dif- 
ferent species found almost throughout the en- 
tire world. At present there are only two species: 
the American Lotus or Water Chinquapin (Ne- 
lumbo lutea Pers.), with yellow flowers, and the 
Sacred Lotus (Nelumbo nucifera Gaertn., syn. 
Nelumbium nelumbo Druce, syn. Nelumbium 
speciosum Willd.) with pink flowers. It is the Sa- 
cred Lotus which has been a favourite ornamen- 
tal plant in tropical and subtropical ponds for no 
less than thirty centuries, and which plays an 
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important role in numerous Asian religions, in- 
cluding Buddhism. 

In Antiquity - and even now - different 
species of the Water-lily family are referred to as 
‘lotus’: the ‘Blue Lotus’ (Nymphaea caerula Sav.) 
with blue flowers, and the ‘Egyptian? Lotus’ (Nym- 
phaea lotus L.°) with white fowers.’ Pharaohs are 
depicted wearing these Howers around their 
heads as an emblem. Another species of Water- 
lily’ with blue flowers is found growing in In- 
dia: the “Blue Lotus’ (Nymphaea stellata Willd.). 
The European White Water-lily (Nymphaea alba 
L.) and the Yellow Water-lily (Nuphar lutea L.) 
both belong to the same Water-lily family. (PI. 
74) 

Using the name Kolokassia?, the Ancient 
Greeks were very probably referring to the Indi- 
an Lotus, a plant that they frequently ate. Some- 
times they also referred to the Opium Poppy 
(Papaver somniferum L,) as lootes (lotus): for the | 
layman there appear to be similarities between 
the seedcases of the Poppy and the fully-grown 
receptacle of the Lotus.'” In Greek Antiquity nu- 
merous other species of plants were also simply 
referred to as ‘lotus’. This was true for certain 
shrubs with stone fruits belonging to the genus 
Celtis of the Elm Family (Ulmaceae), as well as 
species of the Mulberry family (Moraceae) and 
the Pea family (Fabaceae), including Melilots 
(Melilotus sp.) and possibly also Bird's-foot-tre- 
foils (Lotus"’ sp.). 

The ‘lotus’ eaten by the so-called ‘lotus 
eaters’ (see below), probably refers to the Lotus 
Jujube or Wild Jujube (Ziziphus lotus Lam."*), a 
thorny shrub from the Mediterranean and a 
member of the Buckthorn family (Rhamnaceae), 
which forms juicy, red-coloured, edible ‘plums’."’ 
The Romans used the term ‘lotus’ for trees as 
well as herbs. The name ‘Lotus Tree’, known to 
the Romans as the ‘Libyan Lotus’, probably orig- 
inally referred to the Wild Jujube; later on this 
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Fig 64 Sacred Lotus. 1= leaves: 2= flower} = tipe flower otiom with sunken rts (ts, krowm os Tous seed’. 
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also referred to the Nettle Tree or European 
Hackberry (Celtis australis L.“) and even the 
Clove Tree (Syzium aromaticum Merr. et L. M. 
Perry). For the Romans the ‘lotus herb’ was usu- 
ally the Strawberry Clover (Trifolium fragiferum 
L.), and sometimes also the common Bird's- 
foot-trefoil (Lotus corniculatus L.). The “Egyptian 
Lotus’ mentioned by Pliny the Elder (77 AD) is 
often the Blue Lotus and the Egyptian Lotus, but 
elsewhere is sometimes the Sacred Lotus’. In 
the herbal (posthumous edition 1696) by the 
Dutch herbalist Abraham Munting, the White 
Lotus Tree is known as Azedarach Avicennae, Lo- 
tus alba, Zizypha candida monspeliensium or 
Pseudosycomorus."® 

Finally, there is also a ‘Lotus Tree’ (Diospyros 
lotus L.) — also known as Date Plum — a species of 
tree indigenous to West Asia, China and Japan, 
which has also established itself in the Balkans 
and the Mediterranean. It is this variety of tree 
that is referred to as the ‘Lotus Tree’ in the Koran 
and is there the symbol of Paradise.”’ (PI. 75) 


The wide variety of plants placed under the 
name of ‘lotus’, may strike the layman as some- 
what strange, but this situation is certainly not 
unique in the plant world; indeed there are 
many different species of trees called ‘Christ- 
mas Tree’ (see under: Pines, Spruces and Firs; 
vol, I}. 

In the face of all this great variety, readers 
will find a summary botanical description only 
of the Sacred Lotus, because it is by far the most 
important symbolical and mythological ‘Lotus’. 


Latin: Nelumbo nucifera Gaertn. (syn. Nelumbi- 
um speciosum Willd., syn. Nelumbium nelumbo 
Druce) 


English: Sacred Lotus; Chinese Lotus, Chinese 
Water Lily, Egyptian Bean, Great Yellow Water 
Lily, Hindu Lotus, Holy Cyamus, Oriental Lo- 
tus, Peltated Water Lily, Sacred Bean (of India), 
Showy Water Bean. 

French: Lotus d'Orient; Féve d'Egypte, Féve 
Pontique, Féve de Pythagore, Lis du Nil, Lis 
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Rose des Epyptiens, Lotus Sacré, Nélombo 
(d’Orient), Nénuphar de Chine. 

German: Indischer Lotusblume; Agyptische 
Bohne, Indische Seerose, Lotosblume, Lotus- 
blume, Nillilie, Pythagoras Bohne. 

Dutch: Lotus; Boondragende Plompen, Heilige 
Waterlelie der Indiérs, Indische Lotusbloerm, 
Indische Lotusplant, Lotos, Rode Lotos. 


HABITAT 
The Sacred Lotus is found growing from Japan 
to North-East Australia and from here to the 
Caspian Sea. The plant has established itself in 
East Asia and is cultivated as an ornamental 
plant in many varieties. 


DESCRIPTION 

The Sacred Lotus is an aquatic herb with a rhi- 
zome and circular, centrally stalked, slightly 
hairy leaves (up to about Go cm), with the mar- 
gins turned up, forming a funnel- or saucer- 
shaped depression. The leaves extend (up to 2 
m) above the water instead of floating on it. The 
large bisexual, fragrant, attractive regular flow- 
ers (18-35 cm across) are pink or rose-coloured; 
they also stand high (as much as 1.8 m) above 
the water on strong, leafless stalks. The fruits 
(nuts, called ‘lotus seeds’) are produced in the 
flat upper surface of a spongy receptacle or ex- 
panded, fleshy, capsule-like structure, which is 
wider at the upper end than at the base. The 
whole structure dries at maturity, breaks off, 
and floats about, releasing the fruits, through 
numerous holes in the flat surface. The seeds of 
the Sacred Lotus have been ascribed remarkable 
powers of longevity and, under ideal conditions, 
may survive many centuries’ . Many varieties of 
the Sacred Lotus exist in cultivation, including 
dwarf forms and colour varieties ranging from 
white to red. (Fig. 64; Pl. 76) 


THE ‘LOTUS’ IN RITUALS, 
MYTHOLOGY AND WORSHIP 
The Sacred Lotus in Buddhism '” and Hinduism 
The Hindu gods Vishnu*” and Brahma” were 
represented seated ona leaf of the Sacred Lotus. 
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The reason for this is evident in the Indian story 
of the Creation: ‘In the beginning of time Vishnu 
lay stretched out on the pristine waters. While he 
slept a lotus grew out of his navel and seated in the 
opened flower was Brahma, the Creator.’** 

For centuries the Indians have observed this 
mysterious flower of the calm waters. The plant 
roots in the mud on the bottom, while its flower 
raises itself out of the water up towards the light. 
The closed bud resembles an egg that still con- 
tains all the potential of evolution, which in this 
case is the spiritual evolution of the individual. 
The Buddha therefore refers to the Sacred Lotus 
in order to draw an analogy with people: some 
flowers do not reach the surface of the water, 
others are unable to open, and finally, there are 
flowers that rise above the water and open fully. 
This is also true of people: the one remains in- 
ward-looking, others attempt to free themselves 
and wish to learn something, and finally there 
are those who wholly open themselves to knowl- 
edge.*) Buddha too found enlightenment in a 
lotus flower.” (Pls. 77-78) 


The Sacred Lotus in Egyptian mythology 

According to the testimony of Herodotus (be- 
fore 48o-after 430 BC) and Theophrastus (c. 372- 
c, 287 BC), the Sacred Lotus was known in an- 
cient Egypt, but no longer grows there today. 
The ancient Egyptians regarded the Sacred Lo- 
tus as a variety of their own Water-lilies, which 
they also referred to as ‘lotus’ (see above). Both 
the Sacred Lotus, and the ‘Egyptian Lotus’ and 
‘Blue Lotus’ (the dominant ‘lotus’ in Egyptian 
art), were important ritual plants. The Egyptian 
cult used the circular leaves of the Sacred Lotus 
mainly as a seat for their gods. Indeed, in Antiq- 
uity the circle was regarded as a perfect form 
and was therefore eminently suitable for deities. 
For example, the cradle of Harpacrates*’, the 
Egyptian god of stillness or of silence, consisted 
of a sacred lotus leaf, and Osiris*® also floated 
on one of these leaves.”’ The indigenous ‘lotus 
flowers’ (water-lilies) were dedicated to all sorts 
of deities. The ‘White Egyptian Lotus’ was dedi- 
cated to Isis*®, the Mother Goddess, and to 
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Osiris. Isis was represented as a ‘lotus bud’ 
sticking out of the water. Atum, the Primordial 
god, was depicted rising out of a lotus flower 
floating on the sea. Since Isis and Osiris were 
associated with the sun, so too was the ‘lotus’. 
The Egyptian god Horus*” (the morning sun) 
was reborn every day out of an Egyptian lotus 
flower. When the white flower of the ‘Egyptian 
Lotus’ closes at night, the day ends and with it 
the morning sun has of course also died. The lo- 
tus flower was also dedicated to the sun god Ra, 
who was also the god of eloquence. These gods 
personified the Creation, which took place from 
out of the water and for which the sun provided 
the necessary energy. This image perfectly re- 
flects the lifestyle of the ancient Egyptians who 
were completely dependent on the annual floods. 
In this way their lands were fertilized by the 
mud transported by the River Nile. During this 
period all the Water-lilies, also named ‘lotus’ by 
the Egyptians, opened. The link made between 
fertility and the ‘lotus’ is therefore not surpris- 
ing. Hence the adage (translation): ‘The more lo- 
tus plants, the richer the blessing’, a saying which 
was still being used in Egypt at the beginning of 
the twentieth century. When the river returned 
to its bed, this was followed by a period of rest 
for the Water-lilies.’° In ancient Egypt, fresh ‘lo- 
tuses’ were placed in the graves of the de- 
ceased.” 


The ‘Lotus’ in Greek mythology 

The ‘Lotus’ does not feature as much in Greek 
mythology as it does in Indian or Egyptian. It is 
frequently not clear which plant is involved, as 
the Greeks referred to numerous species of 
plants as ‘Lotus’ (see above). The Greek goddess 
Demeter™ (as well as her Roman counterpart 
Ceres’) for example, were represented with 
seedcases of the ‘Lotus’ that, according to some, 
originated from the Opium Poppy, and accord- 
ing to others, from the ‘Egyptian Lotus’. The 
‘Lotus' was also dedicated to Aphrodite®®/Venus 
and Apollo®’.” There also are a number of 
Greek ‘lotus myths’. A nymph, who was se- 
duced by Heracles’”/Hercules and then aban- 


doned, threw herself into a lake and drowned. 
‘The other deities felt sorry for her and changed 
her into a ‘Lotus’, so that Heracles would al- 
ways be reminded of his misdeed.*? Dryope, a 
girl from Ouchalia, was pursued by Apollo; later 
‘on she was transformed into a ‘Lotus’, together 
with her son Amphissus.”" In a Greek legend, 
Heracles borrowed a golden bowl in the shape 
of a ‘lotus’ from the sun.” In his Odyssey", 
Homer (¢. 800:? ¢. 750 BC) also occasionally 
mentioned a ‘Lotus’; tis is generally thought to 
be the Lotus Jujube. The image of the blessed 
‘Jotus eaters* was often used by writers in An- 
tiquity: ... as carefree as a lotus eater."4° 

‘There is also a myth about the closely related 
White Water-lily (Fig. 65): it was born out of the 
body of a nymph, who wasted away for love of 
Heracles.” In Christianity, the White Water-lily 
became a typical plant of the Virgin Mary, possi- 
bly because of its unspoiled beauty and purity**. 


THE ‘Lotus’ IN SYMBOLISM 
The ‘lotus’ is not originally found as a symbol in 
either Judaism or Christianity, but only in other 
important religions such as the Egyptian reli- 
gion, Hinduism and Buddhism. Even today the 
Sacred Lotus is a cherished symbol for the Chi- 
nese, Japanese and Hindus. In Indian manu- 
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scripts [Brah(a}mana‘®) dating from ¢. 600 BC, 
the Sacred Lotus already symbolizes the womb 
(yoni), which forms the basis for later Hindu 
symbolism: the centre of vitality and life-giving 
power of fertility the primordial mother, the cos- 
‘mic Lotus and the seat (source) of all divinity or 
spiritual power. This is why the Indian Venus, 
Sri-Lakshmi, and wife to Vishnu, is depicted seat- 
ed on a lotus leaf. In mythological representa- 
tions, the Lotus symbolizes the Creation; the 
flower is often represented in pristine waters or 
in Vishnu’s navel, and thus bears the Creator, 
Brahma. The Lotus is also the symbol of Vishnu. 
The Indian Blue Waterlily or Blue ‘Lotus’ 
(Nymphaea stellata Willd.*) is more a symbol of 
the moon and associated with Shiva".* 

‘The Indian Lotus also plays an extremely im- 
portant symbolic role in later Buddhism (Fig. 
66). In the lotus-sutra®, one of the most impor- 


Fig, 66. Buddha in the lotus posture. The wheel infront ofthe 
‘otus throne is symbolic of the cycle of rebirth. This whe! also 
stands ona lotus throne. 


tant and popular Mahayana™ works, the Lotus 
is described as the eternal and divine Buddha.” 
The Sacred Lotus also symbolizes the four clas- 
sical elements: earth, water, air and fire. The 
plant takes root in the mud, is washed by water, 
its leaves and flowers extend out of the water 
and its flowers turn to face the sun (fire). More- 
over the Lotus symbolizes spiritual flowering: 
its budding is compared to an egg bursting 
open. A closed lotus bud is sometimes seen as a 
closed heart. Here the Lotus is therefore a sym- 
bol of self-realization. Moreover the plant is the 
symbol of purity, for its leaves are not soiled by 
the mud even though it grows and flowers in 
it.” Finally, in Asia the Sacred Lotus is also a 
symbol of beauty and of eloquent silence.*” 
Which is why the Lotus flower plays an impor- 
tant role in mandalas”® (see Fig. 1, under: Flow- 
ers as symbols}; these are important aids for 
meditation in Buddhist and Hindu rituals. 

In China the Sacred Lotus was already a com- 
mon symbol before the advent of Buddhism: it 
represented the summer, and symbolized one 
of the eight Taoist immortalities: open-hearted- 
ness. It was also a symbol of purity, fertility and 
creative power.” During the spread of Bud- 
dhism via China to Japan, and the gradual con- 
version to what is now known as Zen Bud- 
dhism, the symbolism of the lotus flower was 
largely lost. Nevertheless, in both countries the 
Buddha is still always depicted on a lotus flower 
and the lotus posture is still essential in practis- 
ing tantric and yogic meditation.” 

The rich symbolic range of the Sacred Lotus 
can be briefly summarized in the following six 
points: 1. the female principle (yoni), the sexual 
act; 2. fertility, abundance, longevity, fortune; 3. 
the earth and its creation, the Mother Goddess, 
life-bearing; 4. the supernatural birth, the cre- 
ation; 5. immortality’ and resurrection, and fi- 
nally, G. purity and spirituality, creation and com- 
pliance with the rule, eternal wisdom leading to 
Nirvana, the Enlightenment.” 


For the Egyptians, the Blue ‘Lotus’ or White 
(Egyptian) ‘Lotus’ (in fact Water-lilies) repre- 
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sented ‘new life’ that was born out of the river, 
the creation of the world from the pristine wa- 
ters. Every year this image was confirmed yet 
again by the flooding of the Nile, which brings 
fertile silt resulting in abundant crops. Even to- 
day, the Egyptians refer to the ‘Lotus’ as the 
‘Bride of the Nile’. 

In Mesopotamia the ‘lotus’ was regarded as 
the symbol of the triumph of the gods over the 
unbelievers. In Persia the open ‘lotus’ was wor- 
shipped as the image of the sun, and therefore of 
light and life, The closed ‘lotus’ symbolized the 
moon, however, and thus darkness and death. 
In the Koran there is reference to a ‘Lotus Tree’, 
symbolizing Paradise.” The plant r meant here is 
the Date Plum (Diospyros lotus L.).°° 


The symbolism of the lotus finally reached the 
West from the East and the Mediterranean, 
where it shows certain similarities to the sym- 
bolism of the Rose (see under: Rose, vol. I). In 
the Middle Ages the Lotus was seen as the mys- 
tic centre, and the flower equated with the 
heart.°” In the West the Lotus was sometimes 


regarded as the symbol of eloquence.®* 


The Sacred Lotus in art 

The Sacred Lotus is very frequently represented 
in Hindu and Buddhist iconography. The earli- 
est known depiction of an Indian Lotus is a 
mother goddess in Mohenjo-Daro (Indus valley, 

Pakistan), who holds a lotus flower in her 
hand.°? In Buddhism we often find the image of 
an Indian Lotus with a sort of trident (trisulcus) 
above it: this represents Buddha. This trident 
was originally a sign of the sun, but later be- 
came the ‘pearl’ of the Lotus (Padma-mani’*).”" 
Buddha is also often depicted seated on a Lotus 
with eight petals, as an image of the eight direc- 
tions in space, in the same way that the cosmic 
wheel also has eight”* spokes. This lotus flower 
is the traditional symbol of cosmic harmony. In 
other examples the centre of the lotus flower is 
occupied by the mountain called Meru (the axis 
of the world). In Vishnu mythology, this axis is 
represented by the stalk of the lotus Hower.”* In 


literature the Sacred Lotus is also associated 
with Lakshmi.”* 

‘The Chinese culture has also contributed to- 
wards Buddhist art: the creation of a western 
heaven with a sacred lotus lake, in which each 
soul is said to have its own lotus flower.”> 


In yogic iconography the seven chakras” are re- 
presented as lotus flowers with four, six, ten, 
twelve, sixteen, twenty or a thousand petals. The 
Lotus with the thousand petals is situated in the 
head chakra” and symbolizes full development.”* 


‘The White ‘Lotus’, along with the Blue ‘Lotus’ 
‘was one of the most beloved plants of ancient 
Egypt: it was frequently represented in Egyptian 
art. The Blue ‘Lotus’ was greatly loved for its fra- 
‘grant scent; consequently, itis often found in 
stylized form ~ on the hieroglyphics of pharaohs 
and other representations.” The ‘Lotus’ repre- 
sented the spiritual power of the pharaoh, just 
as the Papyrus symbolized his worldly power. 
‘This is why the pharaohs garlanded themselves 
with lotus flowers.*? 


‘The Israelites learned to use the stylized lotus in 
their art during their four hundred and thirty 
year stay in Egypt. The lotus motif was also fre- 
‘quently used by the Assyrians, the Babylonians, 
the Phoenicians, and all the races that came into 
contact with the Jews. The Assyrians depicted 
the Moon God seated on a disc made of lotus 
petals and supported by wings. Phoenician 
stamps bore depictions of the moon and stars 
around a winged lotus flower. For the Jews, the 
significance of the lotus motif was not sacred 
butaestheti 


‘Christian art was also influenced by the ‘Lotus’ 
asa symbol of purity. For example, the Immacu- 
late Conception is depicted as taking place on a 
Waterlily.” St John Nepomucene™ (feastday 
16" May) is also represented with a water-lily 
leaf. This is an allusion to the miraculous 
transparency of the water, through which his 
body was found in the river.** 


Google 


‘The ‘Lotus’ in religious architecture 

Itis not surprising that since time immemorial, 
the beautiful ‘Lotus’, symbol of the cosmos, the 
‘creation and the resurrection, has played an im- 
portant role in the architecture of temples and 
other religious buildings in China, India and 
Egypt (Fig. 67)."° Because it was thought that 
Heaven was supported by the stalks of the Lo- 
tus, temples were built with columns of which 
the capitals were in the form of lotus flowers (Pl. 
79). The Greeks also used stylized lotus flowers 
as temple decoration, as in the anthemion™? or 
palmette, Etruscan architecture used the lotus 
‘motif as a decoration too, and similar features 
can be found in Byzantine and Romanesque 
churches."* 


The Sacred Lotus as an emblem 
The Sacred Lotus is the religious emblem of 
China, and the official lower of India and 
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Nepal; the ‘Egyptian Lotus’ is the foral emblem 
of Egypt.°? Several Chinese organisations have 
a White Lotus as their emblem, as does an 
Amidist community, which was founded in the 
fourth century AD on the Lau Mountain, and is 
an important and secret Taoist community for 
which the Buddhist symbolism possibly served 
as a front for its own philosophy.?” 


The Sacred Lotus in heraldry 

The flower is of course frequently depicted on 
Indian escutcheons, such as that of the Univer- 
sity of Madras (India). The Lotus also features in 
the coats of arms of noble English military lords 
who served their country in India, such as Sir 
Roger Lethbridge and Sir Thomas Seccombe.”" 


The ‘Lotus’ in the language of flowers 
In a bouquet the ‘Lotus’ signifies ‘eloquence’.”* 
The Water-lily indicates ‘purity of heart’.”? 


THE ‘LOTUS’ IN MAGIC 

AND POPULAR BELIEFS 
In Chinese rural areas incense is stil! burned in 
honour of the spirit of the Lotus, to prevent acci- 
dents caused by evil spirits.”* 


In Europe we also find a certain amount of su- 
perstitious belief centred round the closely relat- 
ed White Water-lily and Yellow Water-lily; both 
were regarded as magical plants.”* In German 
popular belief, water nymphs conceal them- 
selves in the form of a Water-lily.2° In the 
Rhineland (Germany) Water-lilies were picked 
to the chanting of an incantation, in the hope 
that this would deter witches.?” 


THE ‘LOTUS’ 1N LEGENDS, 

SAGAS AND FAIRYTALES 
In the Odyssey, Homer tells us how, after the 
fall of Troy, Odysseus and a few other leaders 
followed Agamemnon on his wanderings. Soon 
he continued his journey alone and set sail for 
Thrace, where he and his men captured and de- 
strayed the city of Ismacus. Odysseus spared 
no-one, except Apollo's priest, Maron. He then 
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sailed further south and after a few days found 
himself in the land of the lootophagoi or ‘lotus 
eaters, who lived in carefree oblivion by eating a 
miraculous ‘lotus fruit’; the flavour of this 
fruit was so exceptionally intoxicating that any- 
one who tasted it forgot his own fatherland and 
had no desire to leave the island, Odysseus had 
to use violence against his men to stop them 
from eating this delicacy, so that they could con- 
tinue on their journey. Those who had neverthe- 
less eaten of the fruit had to be literally dragged 
onto the ship and chained to the rowing bench- 
es; otherwise they would not have been able to 
fulfil their duty,'"° 

There is also a Flemish fairytale about the 
closely related indigenous Water-lilies, the 
largest water plants in the northern region. 
Here it is assumed that the main character 
(Duimeling) was seated on a water-lily leaf as he 
was forced to measure the sea to the end of 
time.’ 


THE ‘LOTUS’ IN HERBALISM 

AND MEDICINE 
The seeds of the Sacred Lotus are used as a rem- 
edy for intestinal disorders, fever, etc. They were 
known as ‘pythogorian beans’ or ‘Egyptian 
beans’.'°* The ‘White Lotus’ and the ‘Blue Lo- 
tus’ were among the remedies thought to cure a 
range of complaints, including a liver disease 
that may have been jaundice... The flowers were 
made into an unguent or poultice for the head, 
together with cumin, asafoetida resin, mytrh, 
moringa oil, juniper berries and another, un- 
known ingredient’’.'"* The leaves and flowers 
of the ‘Egyptian Lotus’ are still (1908) used by 
the Arabs as a remedy for jaundice.'” 

In the East the Sacred Lotus has been used in 
medicine’”° for at least 1,500 years. Every part 
of the plant is employed, and the properties they 
possess are: astringent, cardiotonic, febrifuge, 
hypotensive, resolvent, stomachic, styptic, tonic 
and vasodilator."”” 


THE ‘LOTUS’ IN THE HOME, 
GARDEN AND KITCHEN 

The substantial, starchy rhizome’™ of the Sa- 
cred Lotus is prepared in a variety of ways (raw, 
cooked, salted or pickled), or used for its starch. 
The leafstalks, young leaves and petals are all 
eaten. Even the stamens are used in South-East 
Asia for flavouring tea. The seeds are pround 
and used to make bread.'°? The stewed tender 
tips and young shoots of the plant taste of arti- 
chokes; the old parts are hairy and consequently 
no longer have a pleasant flavour. The young 
root shoots are a fairly tasty vegetable, if they are 
boiled or roasted, and are mainly eaten by pa- 
tients who are weak and recuperating from diar- 
rhoea. The bitter, leathery shell is first removed 
from the acorn-shaped seeds, and then they are 
eaten raw, roasted or boiled; they taste like chest- 
nuts. Unripe lotus seeds can also be bought at the 
market; these brown-black seeds are first peeled 
and their (still bitter) nucleus removed before 
they are eaten. The dried ripe seeds are first 
cooked or roasted in a pan until the shell cracks. 
The large, old, funnel-shaped leaves are used as 
packaging material. Florists use the dried recep- 
tacles in dried-flower arrangements." 


The Native Americans derived starchy nourish- 
ment from the rhizomes of the American 
Lotus" 

According to the Greek physician Dioscori- 
des (c. 50 AD), the root of the ‘Egyptian Lotus’ 
was eaten both raw and cooked, and the seeds 


were also used in bread making."” 


A stated on: 

www. daypoems.net/poems/977.html. 

As mentioned in Ingram, |. (@.): p. 215. 

Which is why this classification is still adhered to 
in certain retrospective works. 

Anonymous (1989b). Unlike Water-lilies, the 
plants of Nelumbonaceae have pores in the cap- 
sule but lack latex-bearing tubes; there are also 
chromosomal differences. 

The French word nénuphar for Water-lily comes 
from the Egyptian word nanoufar, meaning ‘the 
beautiful’. In ancient Egypt Water-lilies were re- 
ferred to as such (Chevalier, |. & A. Gheerbrant, 
19744, p. 147). 

This plant is a typical night-blooming plant: its 
flower opens at about 4 pm and closes at around 
10 am. 

De Wit, H. (1965): p. 146 ff; Anonymous (19896). 
Sometimes referred to as Dwarf Aquarium Lily. 
Later they applied the same name to the edible 
tuber of a plant now known as Taro or Elephant 
Ears [Colocasia esculenta (L.) Schott], and belong- 
ing to quite a different plant family, namely the 
Lords-and-Ladies family (Araceae). In the tropics 
these tubers are known as toro, keladi (Indone- 
sia), kokoyam or eddows (West Africa). 
Anonymous (1989b). 

The scientific name Lotus now refers to the genus 
Bird's-Foot-trefoil, which used to belong to the 
Clover genus (Trifolium sp.) (Daems, W., 1993, p. 
328). The Bird's-Foot-trefoil (Lotus) and the Sa- 
cred Lotus are botanically unrelated. 

Also spelled Zizyphus lotus Lam, 

Dierbach, J. (1833): p. 138: Klein, R. (1979): 1.45. 
Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
XIII, chap. }OO¢I!, and book XVI, chap. Lill; Anany- 
mous (1989b). 

English edition of Pliny's work, vol. VII, p. 520 [in- 
dex of plants). 

Munting, A. (1696): p. 144. 

Chevalier, |. & A. Gheerbrant (19744): p. 112. The 
Date Plum in Qurna, Irak, where the waters of the 
Tigris and the Euphrates meet, is locally seen as a 
descendant of the legendary tree in Paradise, 
where Abraham is supposed to have prayed (Sys, 
K., 2001, personal documentation). 
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Seeds recovered from an ancient peat bog in 
Manchuria have been shown by radioactive car- 
bon dating to be some 1,000 years old, and yet 
were still capable of germinating. 

The symbolism mentioned here mainly applies 
to Mahayana-Buddhism or Buddhism of the 
‘Greater Vehicle’ (literally, ‘The Greater Ox-Cart’) 
(see footnote §4). 

He was one of the greatest of the Hindu gods 
and was also called Narayana. He is first men- 
tioned in the Veda as a minor deity, but after the 
first millennium BC his theistic cults, known as 
Vaishnavism, or Vishnuism, grew steadily and 
absorbed many other traditions and minor 
deities (www.encyclopedia.com). 

One of the three (with Vishnu and Shiva) su- 
preme gods in Hinduism 
(wewwencyclopedia.com). 

Ingram, J. (s.d.): pp. 215-216; Oomen, A, (1285): 
pp. 166-167; Brosse, |. (1990): pp. 299-241. 
Brosse, |. (1990): pp. 299-241. 

Klein, R. (1979): pp. 144-147. 

Harpocrates is the Greek form of the ancient 
Egyptian Her-pe-chered (Horus, the child) as dis- 
tinct from the adult Horus. Harpocrates was rep- 
resented as a child with his finger in his mouth. 
In Egyptian religion, legendary ruler of predynas- 
tic Egypt and god of the Underworld 
(werw.encyclopedia.com). 

Dierbach, J. (1833): pp. 75-77. 

She was a goddess of mature whose worship orig- 
inated in ancient Egypt and slowly expanded all 
over the Mediterranean in the Hellenistic period, 
becoming one of the main religions of the Ro- 
man Empire, The cult of Isis, which was merged 
with that of her husband and brother Osiris and 
their son Horus, remained strong in the face of 
early Christian teachings. The death and resur- 
rection of Osiris was celebrated as late as the 6” 
century AD (www.encyclopedia.com). 

Son of Isis and Osiris. 

Ingram, |. (s¢.): pp. 215-216; Dierbach, |. (1833): 
pp. 73-74: Hovorka, von, D. & U. Kronfeld (1908): 
p. 284; Klein, R. (1979): pp. 144-147. 

Forstner, D. (1961): p. 263, 

In Greek religion and mythology, goddess of har- 
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vest and fertility; daughter of Kronos and Rhea 
(www.encyclopedia.com). 

Demeter/Ceres was the goddess of the harvest 
(grain, bread); the Latin word Cereales means 
harvest festivals and the French céréales stands 
for Cereals. 

They believe they can support this theory by quot- 
ing Herodotus, who writes that the fruits of this 
‘lotus’ were dried and that a hignly nutritious 
bread was baked from the ground seeds; the 
roots also proved to be edible and tasty (Ingram, 
)..d., p. 2177; Dierbach, }., 1833. pp. 73-75). 

In Greek religion and mythology, she was the 
goddess of fertility, love, and beauty, The Romans 
identified Aphrodite with Venus 
(www.encyclopedia.com). 

In Greek religion and mythology, he was one of 
the most high-ranking gods on Olympus, and 
was especially concerned with prophecy, medi- 
cine, music and poetry, archery, and various bu- 
colic arts (www.encyclopedia.com). 

Bell, R. (1982): p. 153. 

Most popular of all Greek heroes, farnous for his 
extraordinary strength and courage 
(wwwencyclopedia.com). 

itis not known which plant is meant here. 

De Gubernatis, A. (1882): p. 218; Klein, R. (1979): 
P. 145- 

Bell, R. (1982): p. 193. 

Anonymous (1950): p. 647. 

Homer (c. 8a0-? c. 750 BC): Odyssey, vol. IX, 82 ff. 
and IX, 84 ff 

Klein, R. (1979): 145. According to some writers 
this ‘lotus’ was simply the European Hackberry 
(Celtis australis L.) (Oomen, A., 1885, pp. 166- 
167). 

Or Lootophagoi, a fabulous people who occupied 
the north coast of Africa and lived on the ‘lotus’, 
which brought forgetfulness and happy indo- 
lence (www.encyclopedia.com). 

De Gubernatis (182): p. 210. 

Teirlinek, |. (1892): p. 104. This is therefore analo- 
gous to the myth about the origin of the ‘lotus’. 
Behling, L. (1964): pp. 67-68. 

‘Belonging to the Brahmins’, These ancient works 
of prose are seen as shruti, They come under a 
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subcategory in the Vedas and provide explana- 
tions of, and commentaries on the mantras. They 
are distinct from mantras because they have their 
own ideas and concepts. The Brah{a)mana are 
believed to be the most ancient prose writings in 
any Indo-European language. They are in fact 
textbooks on ritual and prayer, and are thought to 
have been written by several Brahmins, from 600 
BC onwards. The &rah(a)manas are supposed to 
have been compiled at a later period by Veda 
Vyosa, the ‘arranger of the Vedas’ 

(www. indiancultureanline.com/Mystica/html/ 
brahamana.htm). 

Known as Ltpala. 

One of the greatest gods of Hinduism, also 
called Mahadeva (www.encyclopedia.com). 
Anonymous (1950): pp. 645-646; De Wit, H. 
(1965): p. 142; Chevalier, |. & A. Gheerbrant (1974a): 
p. 147; Klein, R. (1979): pp. 144-147. 

Sanskrit: Saddhanrmopundanke-sutra or ‘Lotus of 
the True Law’, 

Or the ‘Greater Vehicle’ (literally, ‘The Greater 
Ox-Cart’), because it was able to carry more peo- 
ple and believers of every origin. They expressed 
their difference from mainstream Theravada 
Buddhism by referring to Theravada with con- 
tempt, as Hinayana, or “The Lesser Vehicle’. The 
latter Buddhist form is especially popular in 
South-East Asia 
(www.wsu.edu:8o000/—dee/BUDDHISM/ 
MAHATANA.HTM). 

Chevalier, |. & A. Gheerbrant (19744): p. 1.47. 
Chevalier, |. & A. Gheerbrant (197.44): p. 141. 
Ingram, ). (5.a.): pp. 215 and 217. 

A concentric diagram having spiritual and ritual 
significance in Hindu and Buddhist Tantrism 
(www.encyclopedia.com). 

Anonymous (1950): p. 6.46. 

Klein, R. (1979): p. 149. In the Indian form of yo- 
ga, seven lotus flowers (with different colours 
and shapes) symbolize the seven subtle centres 
of man, the so-called chakras, which are spread 
from the head to the sacrum, and allow the cos- 
mic energy (the snake kundalini), to develop fron 
the sacrum to the head and the other way 
around, The head chakra is represented as a lotus 
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flower with a thousand petals, and symbolizes 
the ultimate realisation (Davy, M.M., 1978b, pp. 
55-57). 

Lotus seeds preserve their germinating power for 
hundreds of years. 

Dierbach, J. (1233): pp. 73 and 76; Anonymous 
(1950): p. 645; Klein, R. (1979): pp. 143-149. 
Dierbach, |. (1833): p. 73, De Gubernatis, A. 
(1882): p. 202; Brosse, |. (1990): pp. 299-241. 
Klein, R. (1979): p. 145. 

Chevalier, |. &A. Gheerbrant (19744): p. 172. 

Sys, K. (2001): personal documentation. 
Anonymous (1950): p. 647; Cirlot, |. (1962): p. 184. 
Celis, G. (1930): p. 96. 

Anonymous (1950): pp, 645-646. The Indian 
‘Blue Lotus’ is often represented in ancient Indian 
frescoes and depictions (De Wit, H., 1965, p. 142). 
Padma is the Hindu word for the pink Lotus. Pad- 
ma is often used in mantras, such as in the well- 
known Buddhist mantra (Tibetan prayer incanta- 
tion) ‘Om mani padme hum.’ 

De Wit, H. (1965): p. 142; Chevalier, |. & A. Gheer- 
brant (1974a): p. 147: Klein, R. (1979): pp. 144- 
147. 

The Celtic Wheel of Life also had eight spokes. In 
prehistory the Buddha Cakyamuni set the wheel 
of the Dharma back in motion, and so recreated 
the world. 

Chevaiier, |. & A. Gheerbrant (i974a): pp. 141 and 
147; Klein, R. (1979): pp. 144-147; Brosse, |. (1990): 
Pp. 239-241, 

Jain, S. (1991): p. 191. 

Anonymous (1950): p. 646. 

in yoga, any one of the centres of spiritual power 
in the body. Each chakra is associated with a dif- 
ferent god in Hinduism. The Indian form of yoga 
has seven chokras, and the Tibetan tantric form 
of yoga, five (Davy, M.M., 1978, pp. 55-57). 
Sahasrara-Padma. 

Chevalier, |. & A, Gheerbrant (1974a): p. 142. 
Anonymous (1970-1975); Chevalier, |. & A, Gheer- 
brant (197.44): p. 142. 

De Boer, ). (1948): pp. 28-29; Forstner, D. (1961): 
pp. 269-265. 

Forstner, D. (1961): pp. 263-265; Klein, R. (1979): 
P. 145. 
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Forstner, D. (1961): pp. 263-265. For example the 
ivory 'Qur Lady of Malabar’ and the painting, 
"Mary Queen of India’, 

€. 1950-1393. 

De Saint Hilaire, P. (1977): p. 39. 

Gomen, A. (1885): pp. 165-166. 

Ingram, }. (sd.): p. 219; Qomen, A. (1884): pp. 
166-167. 

A fan-like ornament or motif with radiating veins, 
reminiscent of a palm leaf or Honeysuckle and 
found in Egyptian, Assyrian, and Aegean art. The 
Greeks and Romans used it extensively in their 
architecture and a wide variety of decorative ob- 
jects (www. bartheby.com). 

Klein, R. (1979): pp. 144-145. For more information 
on the concept of the Egyptian temple as a projec- 
tion of nature, see De Boer, |. (1948): pp. 28-29. 
Asch, J. (1968): Botanical emblems of the nations. 
In: Econ, Garden J. 18, pp. 55-56. 

Chevalier, |. & A. Gheerbrant (19744): p. 142. The 
“golden flower’ in their alchemist symbolism was 
white. 

Kenk, V. (1963): The importance of plants in her- 
aldry. in: Econ. Bot., p. 175. 

Ingram, |. (3.¢.): p. 359; Powell, C. (1977): p. 94. 
Ingram, |. (54.): p. 362. 

Anonymous (1950): p. 646. 

Teirlinek, 1. (192.4): p. 46. 

De Gubernatis, A. (1882): p. 255. 

Teirlinek, |. (1990): p. 302. 

Homer (c. 80-) ¢. 750 BC): Odyssey, vol. IX, 82 7 
and IX, 8.4 ff 

This ‘lotus' was generally thought to be the Wild 
Jujube (Klein, R., 1979, p. 145). 

Bell, R. (1982): p. 153; Anonymous (1989c). 
Oomen, A. (1885): pp. 165-166, 

Dierbach, |. (1233): p. 76; De Wit, H. (1965): p. 146. 
Cf a mural in a Theban tomb; 18” Dynasty, 1567- 
1320 BC. 

As stated on: www.hindunet.org. 

Hovorka, von, D. & U. Kronfeld (1908): p. 283; 
Manniche, L. (1989): p. 126. 

A great deal of information on the ethnobotanical 
uses of the Lotus is available on: 
www.ars-grin,gov/cpi-binfduke/ 
ethnobot.pl?Nelumbo%2onucifera. 
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As stated on: 

www.scs.leeds.ac.uk/cgi-bin/pfaf/ 
arr_html?Nelumbo+nuciteraiCAN={LATIND. 
One of the main consumers of these rhizomes is 
Japan, where it represents about 1% of all vegeta- 
bles consumed. It grows its own Lotus, but is 
nevertheless forced to import 18,000 tons rhi- 
zomes each year, 15,000 tons of which come 
from China (www.itrmontline.org/arts/lotus.htrn). 
Ingram, |. (s.@.): p. 217; Dierbach, J. (1833): p. 73: 
Hovorka, von, D. & U. Kronfeld (1908): p. 283; 
Heyne, K. (1950): pp. 615-616; Forstner, D. (1961): 
p. 263; De Wit, H. (1965): p. 146; Brosse, J. (1990): 
PP. 239-241; Jain, S. (1991): p. 191. 

Heyne, K. (1950): pp. 615-676. 

As stated on: 
|pc-linux.unil.ch/botanique/delta/angio/www/ 
nelumbon.htm, 

Manniche, L. (1989): p. 126. 
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PL 60, 
Henbone. Univenity Botanical Garden in Ghent (Belgium). 
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MADONNA LILY 


‘As the lily among thorns, so is my love 
among the daughters.’ 
From Song of Solomon (2: 2)' 


‘White though ye be, yet, lilies, know, 

From the first ye were not so; 

But [Tl tell pe 

What befell ye: 

Cupid and his mother lay 

Ina cloud, while both did play, 

The ruby niplet of her breast; 

Out of which the cream of light, 

Like to a dew, 

Fell down on pou 

And made ye white.’ 
How Lilies Came White, Robert Herrick (1591- 
1674)" 


Latin: Liliurn candidum L. 


English: Madonna Lily; Bourbon Lily, Common 
White Lily, Day Lily, Juno's Rose, Madonna Lily, 
St Joseph's Lily, White Lily, White Madonna Lily. 
French: Lis Blanc; Lis Commun, Lis de Saint 
Antoine, Lis des Seins, Rose de Junon. 

German; Madonnenlilic; Gemeine Lilie, Gilg- 
(en), Josefs Lilie, Juno's Rose, Marienlilie, Un- 
schuldsblumen, Weiss Gilgen, Weisse Lilie. 
Dutch: Witte Lelie: Kerklelie, Lelie, Madon- 
nalelie, Roos van Juno, Sint-Jozefslelie, Sultan 
Sambach Lelie, Witte Lel(e), Witte Ligne. 


HABITAT 

The Madonna Lily is indigenous to an area ex- 
tending from the east of the Mediterranean to 
Southwest Asia. It was already cultivated as an 
omamental plant in Antiquity, for example in 
the royal Minoan gardens on Crete as depicted 
on a painted vase from Knossos.’ The name of 
the Persian city of Susa actually means ‘City of 
the Lily'.* 
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DESCRIPTION 

The Madonna Lily is an erect perennial herb 
with a bulb, composed of imbricated fleshy 
scales, from which arises a thick stem and scat- 
tered, elliptic leaves (10-25 cm long), narrowed 
at the base. The large, snow-white flowers (7.5- 
8.5 cm) are smooth inside, and borne in a termi- 
nal raceme. The stamens have yellow anthers. 
They consist of six petaloid segments, which 
form the shape of a trumpet, with a more or less 
elongated tube. Height: 1.00-1.50 m. (Fig. 68; 
Pls. 80-81) 


THE MaDonNNa LILY IN RITUALS, 

MYTHOLOGY AND WORSHIP 
The fact that Madonna Lilies are depicted in 
Egyptian hieroglyphics indicates the deeper 
meaning the ancient Egyptians associated with 
the plant.’ The Lily was dedicated to Isis’, a god- 
dess who shows many similarities to the Phry- 
gian Great Mother Goddess, Cybele’, and the 
Greek goddess Rhea’. Isis was also the personi- 
fication of the fertile earth, especially the fertile 
land of the Nile.” 

In the West, the Madonna Lily was revered in 
much the same way as the Sacred Lotus (see un- 
der: Lotus) in the East. The Greeks named it the 
‘lower of all flowers’, the Romans, ‘Juno's 
Rose’, Juno being Jupiter's wife.'' In English 
and German it is also known as Juno's Rose, in 
French Rose de Junon, and in Dutch, Roos van 
Juno. This name is based on a Greek myth.” 
While Juno/Hera was sleeping, her husband 
Jupiter'’/Zeus put the small Heracles/Hercules* 
to Juno’s/Hera’s breast to drink, so that he 
would become immortal. The milk was so abun- 
dant that a part of it dripped onto the floor and, 
according to one storyteller, formed ‘the Milky 
Way', and according to another, produced ‘the 
Lily’ or both. The sight of this whiteness made 
the goddess Venus/Aphrodite™ jealous, for she 
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too had been born out of the white foam of the 
sea. She made a giant pistil grow from the heart 
of the white flower; it was very reminiscent of a 
donkey's penis. Despite this spicy touch, Juno, 
Spes (Hope) and Pudicitia (Chastity) are all rep- 
resented with a Lily. Understandably, the flower 
was also dedicated to the goddesses of fertility, 
Aphrodite'®, and to Hera, as well as to the satyrs”, 
because of the outrageously large pistil serving 
as a phallic symbol."” Because of its purity and 
elegance, the Madonna Lily formed the attribute 
of several eastern goddesses.'” The festive attire 
of the Olympic god Zeus was also embellished 
with Lilies,*° 

The following myth, told by Jacques Henri 
Bernardin de St. Pierre” (1737-1814), explains 
the origins of the Lily and the Thistle. Ceres/ 
Demeter’, who searched everywhere for her 
daughter Proserpina/Persephone’’, also came 
to Gaul. On the banks of the River Seine she saw 
a beautiful child with blond hair, called Lois. 
Lois saw her, but quickly hid because he was 
naked. When Ceres called out to him, Lois wad- 
ed towards her and helped her to cross to the 
other side, By way of thanks, she gave him a 
kiss, a cake and a sheaf of Corn, and taught him 
how to make bread from grain and how to sow 
grain in the fields. The boy went home and tilled 
the field. Soon the rumour spread that a god- 
dess had bestowed a divine gift on the Gauls. A 
druid, who was overseer of a wood and gave 
beech nuts and acorns to people as food, heard 
this. He was afraid that he would lose his power 
and decided to take revenge. He asked the lad to 
lead him to the place where he had met the god- 
dess, and there he drowned the child. The moth- 
er, who was out looking for her child, found his 
body at the water's edge and wept bitterly. Ceres 
heard the desperate cries and came to the moth- 
er and spoke: ‘Lois will become the finest flower in 
Gaul,’ And behold, he turned into a Lily with a 
heavenly, sweet scent. The priest of Pluto**/ 
Hades, who saw this miracle, became extremely 
wrathful and threatened Ceres, but before he 
could even raise his hand to her, his legs sank 
into the rocky bed and he turned into a Thistle.” 
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When a ‘lily’ is mentioned in the Bible, it 
refers to different species of plants. The Hebrew 
loan word*” susan not only means Lily”’; it also 
refers to wild flowers such as the Daffodil, the 
wild Tulip, the Crocus, the Anemone, the Sea 
Onion and Red Squill (Song. 2: 1-16; 4: 5; 5: 13. 6: 
2 if. 7: 3; Sir. 0: 8; Mt. G: 28 = Lu. 12: 27). The 
biblical ‘lilies of the fields’ to which Christ”® fre- 
quently referred therefore simply mean ‘wild 
flowers’. The Lily was used as a decorative motif, 
such as that found on the columns of Jachin and 
Boaz in the temple of Solomon (1 Ki. 7: 19, 22), 
and on the rim of the bronze lavers of the tem: 
ple, which comprised two thousand baths (1 Ki. 7: 
26; 2 Chr. 4: 5). The ‘lily’ is also frequently men- 
tioned in songs and poetry (Song. 2: 2,16; Song. 
4: 5, §: 13, 6: 2-3, 6: 1, 7: 2). According to Hasea’s 
image of the reconstruction of Israel, the nation 
will grow like the ‘lily’ (Hos. 14: 5).°? 

The Madonna Lily was adopted by the Ro- 
man catholic Church as early as the fifth centu- 
ry, but it was not until the early Middle Ages, 
when the Madonna Lily was introduced (anew?!*) 
into Europe, that it was associated with the Holy 
Virgin.”’ The order of Our Lady of the Lily was 
founded in 1048 by Garcia III, king (1035-105.4) 
of Pamplona (Navarra, Spain). It was a military 
order aimed at protecting the religion of the 
land from the Moors.” On the 2™ July, the Ro- 
man catholic Church celebrates the Visitation of 
the Blessed Virgin; the Madonna Lily is dedicat- 
ed to her.’? Numerous other saints are depicted 
with a Lily as a symbol of purity (see below). 
Lilies also figured prominently in decorations at 
midsummer, accompanied by other plants such 
as St John's-wort (see relevant chapter), Roses 
(see relevant chapter, vol. 1), and Birch (see rele- 
vant chapter, vol. I). 


THE MADONNA LILY 

IN SYMBOLISM 
In China, Japan?” India, Egypt, Greece and Rome 
the Lily was the symbol of fertility. The pistil is 
regarded as being male and the lower fernale,*” 
Moreover, since time immemorial the Madon- 
na Lily has also symbolized innocence, purity, 
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Fig. 69, Three Madonna Lilies on a grave: symbol of purty 
‘ond innocence. 


chastity and femininity. In Antiquity, bridal 
wreaths were made of Lilies, as a symbol of puri: 
ty, and when interwoven with ears of Corn it sig- 
nified a blessed and fertile marriage.” Dedicat- 
ed to Juno, queen of heaven, the Madonna Lily 
usually denotes ‘majesty’.”” The German mys- 
tics Jacob Bohme (1575-1624) and Angelus Sile- 
sius (1624-1677) used the Madonna Lily as a 
symbol of divine purity.” The Lily as a symbol 
of light originated in the sun-drenched regions 
of the Persian royal city of Susa ('Lily’), from 
where it spread far into Greece. The flower em- 
bodies the idea of man’s birth into light" from 
the loins ofthe earth and the night.” Because of 
its brief lifespan the Lily sometimes also refers 
to the transience of earthly affairs. The soul is 
sometimes represented as a Lily, thus symboliz- 
ing death. Consequently the plant also became a 
flower of death, the grave and the churchyard, 
and is preferably planted on the graves of (inno- 
cent) children and (pure) virgins." (Fig. 69) As 
‘a grave flower it also symbolizes love which 
transcends death. (PI. 82) The fact that the Lily 
‘was often planted in graveyards gave rise to the 
belief that the Grim Reaper sent the plant as a 
messenger to those he wished to invite to the 
dance of death (see below, under: Legends).** 
The Lily sometimes represents cowardice and 
that which is worn-out.*” 
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The Madonna Lily also plays an important 
role’ in religious mediaeval symbolism.** It was 
only in the second half of the twelfth century 
that this plant was mentioned, namely in a ro- 
mance by the mediaeval writer Chrétien de 
‘Troyes (second half of the 12" century’), The 
plant was probably brought to our part of the 
world by the Crusaders.®° From this time on- 
wards, the Lily was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, 
as a symbol of purity and virginal innocence. 
‘The Lily replaced the olive branch in representa- 
tions of the Annunciation. The Madonna Lily 
is therefore pre-eminently a flower of the Virgin 
Mary and a symbol of Mary's majesty [hence the 
following European names of the plant: ‘Ma- 
donna Lily’, Madonnalelie (Dutch), Madonnen- 
lilie (German)}. In addition to a flower of the 
Virgin Mary, the Lily is also the attribute of 
many saints (largely female). For instance, St 
‘Clare of Assisi® (Fig. 70) and St Catherine of 
Siena™ are depicted with a branch of Lilies.” It 
‘was believed that the soul of St Norbert rose to 
hheaven in the form of a Lily, which is why he is 
depicted with this flower. A Lily is placed in the 
hand of St Aloysius Gonzaga”, patron saint of 
youth, and the plant is dedicated to St Anthony®? 
as patron saint of marriage (Lis de Saint Antoine, 
St Anthony's Lily). (PL. 83) The order of the Lily 
‘of Navarra was founded in 1043 and based on a 
vision in which Mary, bearing the Baby Jesus in 
her arms, rose out of a Lily. The members wore 
an embroidered Lily on their breasts and around 
their necks a gold chain with a medallion; the 
medallion showed an M against a white back- 
ground, and on it an embroidered Lily." 

In addition to this, in Christianity the Lily al- 
so symbolized God, the saints and the splen- 
dour of the Kingdom of Heaven.“* The Lily is al- 
so associated with Christ, due to the metaphor 
used in the biblical Song of Solomon (2: 1): ‘1am 
the rose of Sharon, and the lily ofthe valleys.’°° 


The Lily inart 

Long before its use as.a symbol, the Lily, like the 
Bear's-breech (see relevant chapter) was used as 
an ornament. The Lily is frequently used as a 
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decorative element in Egyptian art and in orien 
tal and Byzantine fabrics.’ One of the earliest 
depictions of the Lily in Cretan art is on a black 
soap-stone vase of the Minoan cult (2000- 
1800 BC). a type which was frequently found in 
shrines dedicated to the death cult. They con- 
tained oblations in the form of grains of Corn as 
bearers of regenerative life. The Lily is the most 
commonly used floral motif in Minoan art, be- 
‘cause the plant belonged to the Minoan goddess 
of vegetation. The beautiful lily frescoes in the 
palace of Knossos (Crete, Greece) are famous 
‘examples of Minoan painting. These involve 
representations of the Madonna Lily and of a re- 
lated species, the Sea Daffodil, Sea Lily or Sand 
Lily (Pancratium maritimum L.). The notion that 
these are Lilies is based on our knowledge of the 
significance of the Lily in Ancient cults. The lily 
motif shows man’s desire for harmony’ and its 
perfect shape refers to the ‘creative urge’ and 
represents ‘purity and innocence’.°? 
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On Ancient Roman coins, the Lily is a sym- 
bol of hope: spes populi Romani (hope of the Ro- 
man people); here the flower refers to the suc- 
cessor of the emperor who had the coins mint- 
‘ed. The Lily is also depicted on Greek coins.”” 
In ancient Christian symbolism the Lily and 
the Rose are among the attributes of spring in 
representations of the seasons.” The link be- 
tween the Madonna Lily and Mary only ap- 
peared at a later date. When the worship of the 
Holy Virgin began to flourish in the sixth centu- 
1, it first adopted the symbols of the goddesses 
of nature. In pictures one often finds Isis’ and 
Diana's crescent, the Rose of Venus, etc. How: 
‘ever, the Lily became Mary's main symbol when 
the Crusaders brought the plant to Europe.”* In 
iconography the Lily is the symbol of purity (vir- 
ginity) and is frequently depicted on a vase or a 
jug, which in its turn isa symbol of femininity.” 
In the Middle Ages, and then mainly in the 
Gothic age, the Lily was represented in many 
different forms. In paraments (liturgical robes 
‘or covers) and other sacred art, a strict styliza- 
tion was prescribed.”* Many plants found in me- 
diaeval religious tableaux were often linked to 
Mary or Christ (including the Pink, the Colum. 
bine, etc).”5 On the pulpit in Pisa (Italy) the Lily 
was depicted as a symbol of the Church.” In the 
‘mediaeval Liber Floridus” the Lily also possesses 
this symbolism.” The ‘lily among thorns’ (Song. 
2: a) became a symbol of the ‘Immaculate Con- 
ception”, and appears as such on the church 
stamp of several Protestant communities.*° 
From the fourteenth century onwards, the 
archangel Gabriel™ also bears a Lily in the many 
depictions of the ‘Annunciation of the Lord’."* 
‘Towards the fifteenth century the Lily was in- 
‘duded in the decoration of the altar. The depic- 
tion of the Lily in scenes of the Immaculate 
Conception was laid down in 1618 by papal de- 
cree.® 
The Lily pictured next to Christin depictions 
of The Last Judgement, and which comes out of 
his mouth, as it were, is the symbol of his mer- 
cy. The sword depicted on the other side sym- 
bolizes his justice. The sword and the Lily are 
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Fig, 71. St Dorminic with a stalk of the Madonna Lily in his 
hand, 


found in almost all Dutch miniature paintings 
of the Last Judgement from the late Middle 
Ages. The most monumental example is the 
work of Rogier van der Weyden (1399/1400- 
1464)"* in Beaune (France). Sometimes the Ba- 
by Jesus is depicted with a branch of Lilies that 
he offers to a saint as a symbol of chastity.°° 

The Lily is the attribute of St Joseph’”’ ['Jo- 
seph’s Lily’, Josefs Lilie (German), Sint-Jozefslelie 
(Dutch)) (PL. 84), of principalities, as well as of 
Joachim and Anne”, and of St Dominic”? (Fig. 
71), and as such, of the Immaculate Conception 
of Mary. Many other saints are also depicted 
with a Lily?’, because they have lived a life of 
chastity: St Gertrude of Nivelles”', St Francis of 
Assisi’, St Anthony of Padua®’, St Thomas 
Aquinas”*, St Peter of Verona”’, St Catherine of 
Sweden””, St Anthony of Florence’’, St Vincent 
Ferrer®’, St John of God®®, St John Joseph of 
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the Cross'°°, St Francis Xavier’, St Aloysius 
Gonzaga, St Stanislaus Kostka’’, St John 
Berchmans’™ and St Philip Neri'™.'”° The Lily 
also frequently appears on pilgrimage pennants 
as a symbol of chastity.’”’ 

The Lily was seen as an attribute of the an- 
gels. In view of an apparent similarity between 
elves and fairies and heavenly spirits, they were 
often all depicted with this beautiful flower.'” 


The Lily was also adopted as the basic form for 
the gothic ‘finial"°”’ found on church spires. 
There is therefore a world of mysticism contained 
in the finial, in which gothic builders inter- 
twined the Lily and the Cross.” 

On gravestones the Lily is depicted as a type 
of Tree of Life, a Flower of Life. It refers to both 
death (snapped off, wilted), and (eternal) life." 

The Lily was of course immortalized in poet- 
Ty. For some the scent of the flower is more 
reminiscent of a flush of love than of chastity, 
which corresponds to one of the Ancient sym- 
bolic conceptions of the Lily (see above). The 
French poet Stéphane Mallarmé (1842-1898) 
adopted this symbolism, such as in the follow- 
ing fragment taken from the poem, Scéne d'Heé- 
rodiade: 


Je m‘arréte révant aux exils, et j'effeuille 
Commie prés d'un bassin dont le jet d'eau 
m‘accuetlle . 

Les pales lys qui sont en moi..." 


(‘I halt, dreaming of exiles, and, 
as if near a pool whose fountain 
welcomes me, 

I strip the petals from the pale lilies 


within me...’)'" 


Here the Lily is the flower of a highly intense, 
possibly unattainable love, '“* which is suppressed 
or idolized. In the latter case it becomes the 
flower of ‘honour’. Here we have a similarity be- 
tween the Lily and the Sacred Lotus that raises 
itself above (muddy) water (see under: Lotus).'"* 


The Lily was frequently the mark of printers, 
for P. Guntia and heirs (Florence, 1497-1536) 
with the caption Nil candidus, for Gilles Beys 
(Paris, Lille, Antwerp, second half of the six- 
teenth century) with the motto Casta placent su- 
peris (Pure affairs are pleasing to superior minds or 
gods).""° 

Allegorically, modesty is portrayed as a wom- 
an in a white robe, wearing a veil and carrying a 
Madonna Lily in her hand. It is also a symbol of 
beauty.’ The Lily is also an attribute of the sense 
of smell." 


The Madonna Lily as an emblem 

Lilies often feature in all sorts of emblems.” 
The Madonna Lily is a national flower of Aus- 
tria, and even the official flower of Italy, the Ital- 
ian city of Florence'*” and the province of Que- 
bec (Canada).'*' 


The Madonna Lily in heraldry 

The most popular flower motifs in heraldry are 
the Madonna Lily and the Rose. The Madonna 
Lily is found in heraldry as the Garden Lily or 
Lily of the Virgin, and must be clearly distin- 
guished from the ‘fleur-de-lis’ or French Lily, 
which is a stylized form of the Iris (see relevant 
chapter). The symbolism of the Lily is one of pu- 
rity associated with the Holy Virgin. The coat of 
arms of St Mary of the Virgin College, or Eton 
College (England), portrays a Madonna Lily.'** 


The Madonna Lily in the language of flowers 

In the language of flowers the Madonna Lily 
refers to purity’ and means: ‘I kiss your finger- 
tips."""4 


De MADONNA LILY IN 

MAGIC AND POPULAR BELIEFS 
The Madonna Lily as a protective plant 
In Germany Drei Lilien aus dem Grabe (three 
Lilies from the grave) were used in a blessing 
against disease or for detecting thieves. During 
the Christmas matins Madonna Lilies can be 
used to blow up or block cursed locks.'*? In Eng- 
land Madonna Lilies were hung over the door to 
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deter bewitchment, and in Switzerland the 
Martagon Lily or Turk’s Cap Lily (Lilium 
martagon L.) was hung in the cheese room and 
above stable doors.'”° In England it was believed 
snakes would keep away from anyone holding a 
Madonna Lily,'*? 


The Lily in predictions 
When the Lily bloomed abundantly, the year 
would see a good crop of Wheat. The number of 
the blossoms that appeared on most of its spikes 
was used in a calculation, whereby each blos- 
som meant one shilling per bushel.'*” 

The Martagon Lily was thought to bring vic- 
tory to any soldier who looked upon it, because 
the inside of the bulb was golden yellow. 7? 


The Madonna Lily in witehcraft 

The Lily was used to cause insomnia. In scholar- 
ly literature on magic in Germany (not in Ger- 
man popular superstition), we find the follow- 
ing recipe: gather the herb of Madonna Lilies 
when the sun is in the sign of Leo, and mix this 
with the juice of the Bay; place this mixture in 
manure until worms appear in it. The dried, 
pulverized worms, worn around the neck or in a 
person's clothes will ensure that the person con- 
cerned will no longer be able to sleep.'?° If this 
worm powder is placed in a beaker of cow's milk 
and covered with the hide of a cow with a uni- 
form colour, then none of the cows in the stable 
will give milk.'" 

The Madonna Lily also clearly played a role 
in popular belief, however. In England and most 
states of the USA, fragrant Lilies were reputed 
to cause freckles, Anyone who stepped on a Lily 
would violate the purity of the wornan in a 
household. The Lily did not play a significant 
role in Anglo-Saxon witchcraft; however, there 
is a remarkable thirteenth-century recipe based 
on Madonna Lilies, which is a remedy for just 
about everything. 


The Madonna Lily in magical healing 
According to the ‘Doctrine of Signatures’,'’’ the 


Lily was a remedy for jaundice, because of its 
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yellow pollen.'* In Slovakia (1938) it was the 
custom to cut the bulb of the Madonna Lily into 
slices on the doorstep, and to drink the decoc- 
tion of it to relieve labour pains. There is also a 
recipe with Madonna Lilies for treating burns 
(1938): three Lilies, known as “St John's Lilies’, 
are picked after the feast-day of St John the Bap- 
tist (24i" June, just after the summer solstice), 
and preserved in olive oil while invoking God 
the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost. The pil- 
grim father from the Mariabildstein monastry 
(Benken, Switzerland) blessed this oil.'"! 


In numerous churches of the Friars Minor 
where the novena is celebrated in honour of St 
Anthony of Padua™® (feast-day 3" June), Lilies 
are consecrated on behalf of the believers. The 
petals of the flower are carefully preserved for 
laying on burns, for example.'?” 


THE MADONNA LILY 

IN LEGENDS, SAGAS 

AND FAIRYTALES 
The Lily is the staff of the elf king Oberon"; it 
probably expressed the fragility of the elves and 
their insensitivity to what is pure, for the elves 
were not particularly virtuous. ?? 


In sagas and folk songs, Madonna Lilies appear on 
the graves of those who have died innocent [such 
as Bl. Andrew Oexner of Riun (1454-1462)]. In 
Hildisrieden (canton Lucern, Switzerland) it was 
said in 1430 that a Madonna Lily had grown out of 
the heart of a corpse. The Lily that sprouts out of a 
grave is usually mentioned in the German litera- 
ture as Pflanzenseele (the soul of plants).'*" We are 
also told that Emperor Charles V'"’ (1500-1558) 
planted a lily bulb at the monastery of St Jerome 
in San Yuste (Spain), in the August of the last year 
of his life. On the 21° September of the same year 
a stalk of about sixty centimetres in length sud- 
denly grew out of the bulb, Another folk tale from 
Thuringia (Germany) describes three mysterious 
Madonna Lilies that appeared on three consecu- 
tive Sundays under an Oak, and then suddenly 
disappeared. '#” 
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Many legends deal with the fact that ‘pure’ 
girls or boys change into Lilies. A Spanish tale 
tells us of a simple, humble boy who was loved 
by all. Although he was not an idiot, it proved 
impossible to teach the boy anything. He simply 
could not remember anything. His mother tried 
everything: a school, a trade, etc., but he learned 
nothing. [In desperation she bepged the abbot of 
a monastery to take him in as a lay brother, and 
he agreed. In the monastery too, the boy learned 
next to nothing, and all he managed to remem- 
ber were three lines (translation): ‘! believe in 
God; | hope for God; | love God.’ However, be- 
cause he was so patient, hardworking and good, 
he was allowed to remain in the community. 
Having worked hard all day, he would first go to 
church, where he knelt and murmured the 
same three sentences in prayer for hours on 
end. One day he was found dead in his cell and 
was buried in a graveyard near Seville (Spain); 
the three lines were carved on the simple mar- 
ble cross marking his grave. Soon a Lily, the 
symbol of purity, started to grow on the grave. 
On opening the grave it was discovered that the 
Lily was growing out of the boy's heart.'? 

There is also the legend of the young monk'* 
who was told at his ordination that anyone who 
was about to die would find a Lily on his seat. 
One day, he found a Lily lying on his seat; with- 
out hesitating he moved the Lily to the seat be- 
longing to an old monk, However, the young 
monk did not escape his lot and died a painful 
death.'® 

Naturally Madonna Lilies are also found in 
numerous Marian legends. According to one 
legend, until Mary picked it, the Madonna Lily 
was originally yellow.'*® According to another 
legend the Archangel Gabriel brought a Lily 
— hence the name Madonna Lily — from Heaven 
when he brought Mary the Annunciation.'*’ 
This theme also appears in the Flemish fairytale 
entitled (translation): Why the Lily is a divine 
flower. It goes as follows: ‘And then an angel ap- 
peared from heaven and told Mary that she would 
give birth to the redeemer of all mankind. As soon as 
he had spoken the words, the angel flew away, and 


Mary's room was filled with a balmy fragrance. 
This was the fragrance of heaven. Mary rose un- 
steadily to her feet for she was greatly moved by what 
had happened, and there, on the window-ledge, 
where the angel had entered and left her room, stood 
a pot of white, fragrant Lilies. And from that time 
forward, ey Madonna Lilies were known as divine 
if 

Semitic legends claim that the Lily originat- 
ed from Eve's tears when she was banned from 
the Garden of Eden.'*? 


THE (MADONNA) LILY 
IM HERBALISM AND MEDICINE 
Even in Antiquity, the petals of the Lily were 
used to make lily oil."°" Oil was also extracted 
from Lilies mixed with other plants such as Lau- 
rel, Myrtle, etc.'", referred to as lilinum'™* by the 
Romans, and the plant was also used to make a 
lily ointment,’ used for healing."** The Greek 
physician Dioscorides (c. 5o AD) wrote that the 
Madonna Lily aids childbirth if the woman giv- 
ing birth is given two tunics of the bulb to eat. 
Greek scholars also prescribed lily leaves pre- 
served in vinegar for treating wounds.” Pliny 
the Elder (77 AD) wrote that lily roots were used 
for treating snake-bites and toadstool poisoning. 
Corms on the feet were treated with roots boiled 
in wine and applied as a plaster for a period of 
three days. Boiled in fat or oil, they would cause 
hair to grow on burned areas of the skin. Ingest- 
ed with honey wine they were supposed to re- 
move blood contusions by way of bowel move- 
ments; they were also considered to be good for 
the spleen, ruptures and the menses. Lily roots 
boiled in wine and applied with honey were 
thought to heal severed nerves; moreover they 
allegedly cured a number of skin diseases. Lily 
Howers and leaves were used to heal chronically 
open wounds, and the juice of the flower re- 
lieved disorders of the womb, acted as a pyretic 
and was effective in the treatment of boils on the 
head. Lily seeds were good against erysipelas.'*° 
Bear fat and lily root were effective in treating 
burns’; a preparation with lily flowers was a 
good remedy for haemoptysis’”; and a prepara- 
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tion made from a species of fish'*? and lily roots 
were effective for incontinence.'©® Pausanias'”’ 
(c. 110-c. 180) stated that palliative ointments 
were made from different flowers, including the 
Lily and the Rose."”? The Ancient treatment of 
skin diseases with Lilies continued into the Mid- 
dle Ages. Hildegard von Bingen (1098-1179) and 
Konrad von Megenberg (1309-1374) mentioned 
the use of the Lily to cure skin diseases.'® In 1554, 
the Flemish herbalist Rembert Dodoens (Dodon- 
aeus) also mentions medicinal uses of Lilies, 
partly based on the Old masters, in his herbal."°* 

In his Herball (1636) the English herbalist 
John Gerard gives very little information on the 
White Lily, for he only says the following: ‘The 
root of the garden Lilly stamped with honey gleweth 
together sinwes that has been cut in sunder."" 

In the Complete Herbal and English Physician 
Enlarged by the physician and herbalist Nicholas 
Culpeper (1653) we read the following: ‘They are 
under the dominion of the Moon, and by antipathy 
to Mars expel poison; they are excellently good in 
pestilential fevers, the roots being bruised and boiled 
in wine, and the decoction drank; for it expels the 
venom to the exterior parts of the body, The juice of 
it being tempered with barley meal, baked, and so 
eaten for ordinary bread, is an excellent cure for the 
dropsy, An ointment made of the root, and hog's 
prease, is excellently pood for scald heads, unites the 
sinews when they are cut, and cleanses ulcers. The 
root boiled in any convenient decoction, gives speedy 
delivery to women in travail, and expels the after- 
birth, The root roasted, and mixed with a little hog's 
grease, makes a gallant poultice to npen and break 
plague-sores. The ointment is excellently good for 
swellings in the privities, and will cure burnings and 
scaldings without a scar, and trinuy deck a blank 
place with hair."°° He continues: ‘The root is 
something hot and dry, helps burnings, softens the 
womb, provokes the menses, if boiled in wine, is giv- 
en with good success in rotten Fevers, Pestilences, 
and all diseases that require suppuration: outward- 
ly applied, it helps ulcers in the head, and amends 
the ill colour of the face.'"°” 

In his herbal dating from 1696, the Dutch 
herbalist Abraham Munting still describes 
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recipes of the classical authors such as Pliny the 
Elder, which often refer to the wound-healing 
properties of the plant. A highlight here is the 
following excerpt from Dioscorides’ and Matthi- 
olus’ work (translation): ‘The flower distillate pu- 
rifies and bleaches the face. Taken with a little cin- 
Ramon and saffron, it is good for the woman in 
childbirth, for heart murmurs, for making the afler- 
birth rise, as well as for dropsy, a overheated liver, 
and hoarseness; it also brings back a lost voice.’ In 
Van Lis’ pharmacopoeia (1747) and Paques' work 
(1896) we still find the use of lily bulbs as a pal- 
liative, softening remedy.” 

It is hardly surprising that these age-old 
recipes survived for so long in popular medi- 
cine, Until the discovery of dressings in Eng- 
land, lily petals were preserved in brandy and 
used extensively by ordinary people as a disin- 
fectant.'®? The dew from lily petals was much in 
demand as a beauty lotion. In about 1905 a fish- 
erman's daughter from Rye in the English coun- 
ty of Sussex was seen wearing a bandage. A 
friend who asked about it said: ‘She was happy to 
show me her hand, which was bandaged with lily 
petals pickled in brandy... the rough side of the 
petals was for drawing, the smooth for healing."”° 

Lily Oil or lirion was used as a remedy for the 
female organs, for treating skin diseases and 
earache, and for purifying the blood. Lily oil was 
prepared by filling half a glass with finely sliced 
lily flowers and half a glass of olive oil, leaving 
the mixture to draw in the sun for six weeks. Six 
drops, mixed with sugar, relieved cramps; more- 
over, if rubbed on, it relieved rheumatism, lum- 
bago and gout, and was also good for healing 
sores in the mouth. It was advisable to seal off 
the glass with parchment into which a few air 
holes had been pricked. To prepare ointment for 
treating infected eyelids or anything that had 
gone septic, thirty grams of lily oil were mixed 
with thirty grams of unsalted butter and an egg 
white.” In 1938 in Borgerhout (Belgium), a 
number of sepals of the Madonna Lily, which 
had been preserved in fine oil, were placed on 
burns."”* The bulbs that were harvested in the 
autumn contain a rich slime, which was used as 
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an additive in ointments for treating corns and 
burns.'?} 

The history of the Madonna Lily in herbal- 
ism is long, but the plant is rarely used these 
days, because it is so scarce. Both the bulb and 
the flowers are astringent, highly demulcent, 
emmenagogic, emollient and expectorant. This 
plant is mainly used externally, and is used as 
a poultice on tumours, ulcers, external inflam- 
mations, abscesses, split lips and hands, warts, 
chilblains, etc. The bulb is drawn in August and 
may be used fresh or dried. The flowers are 
picked at their most open and are used fresh for 
making juice, ointments and tinctures. The 
pollen has also been used, in the treatment of 


epilepsy.'”* 


THE MADONNA LILY 

IN INDUSTRY, AGRICULTURE 

AND CRAFTS 
In Antiquity Madonna Lilies were also very pop- 
ular for their scent and beautiful flowers and 
were therefore much cultivated.’”’ In the per- 
furne industry lily essence is extracted from the 
flowers: five hundred kilos of flowers produce 
about three hundred grams of pure lily essence.'”° 
The Lily is also .a popular cut flower that plays an 
important role in the horticultural sector. 


THE MADONNA LILY IN THE 

HOME, GARDEN AND KITCHEN 
In Roman times, Madonna Lilies were a highly 
familiar garden plant that rivalled Roses in pop- 
ularity. They were also planted to attract bees. '7” 
The Madonna Lily is a lovely garden flower, 
which should be planted as a solitary, if one is to 
do full justice to its beauty. It is one of the plants 
included on Louis the Pious’”® (778-840) list of 
courtly goods.'’” During the Middle Ages the 
Madonna Lily became an established garden 
plant; together with the Rose and the Iris it is 
one of the oldest ornamental plants in German 
farmhouse gardens."°° In the Herball (1636) by 
the English herbalist John Gerard we read of a 
way to get coloured flowers: ‘Florentinus a writer 
of Husbandry saith, That if the root be curiously 


opened, and therein be put some red, blew, or yellow 
colour that hath no causticke or burning qualitie, it 
will cause the floure to be of the same colour.""™" 

In an 1885 catalogue from Ghent (Belgium) 
we find eighty-four different varieties of Lily.""* 

In certain eastern countries people eat boiled 
lily bulbs;"} they are both edible and tasty. Lily 
flowers are also eaten. Internationally known 
recipes for example, are vinegar and fritters made 
from Madonna Lilies, as well as crystallized Ma- 
donna lilies.'** 


Dip you KNOW? 

The bulb and the flower of the Madonna Lily 
contain a very high concentration of boron. Bou- 
quets of the flower can cause nausea or even se- 
rious symptoms of poisoning if placed in a 
room that is not well aired.'"®5 

Many Howers were named Lily, including the 
Lily-of-the-valley (Convallania majalis L.), the Day 
Lily (Hemerocallis sp.), the Jersey Lily (Amaryllis 
belladonna L), the Guernsey Lily (Nerine sarnien- 
sis Herbert}, the Kerry Lily (Simethis planifolia 
Gren.), the May Lily (Maianthemum bifolium F. 
W. Schmidt), the Snowdon Lily (Lloydia serotina 
Reichb.), the Jacobean Lily (Sprekelia sp.), the 
African Lily (Agapanthus sp.), etc. Towns have 
also been named after the Lily (such as the royal 
Persian town of Susa, Lelystad in the Nether- 
lands, Lily Town, USA), and the flower is also 
present in everyday speech. ‘Lily’ is also the 
name given to the end of a compass needle that 
points to the north. This is because this end is 
often decorated with the figure of a Lily or fleur- 
de-lis,'*° The alchemists thought that the Marta- 
gon Lily might change base metals into gald.'*” 


The well-known Belgian floral painter Pierre-Jo- 
seph Redouté (1759-1840), also known as ‘Le 
Raphaél des Fleurs’ (the Raphaél of flowers), 
painted a wonderful rendering of the Lily."° 
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In Greek religion and mythology, goddess of fer- 
tility, love, and beauty. The Romans identified 
Aphrodite with Venus (wew.encyclopedia.com). 
Peters, H. (1918): pp. 44-48; Anonymous (1950): 
p. 624. 

Chevalier, |. & A. Gheerbrant (19748): pp. 135-137. 
Dierbach, |. (1833): pp.135-136: De Gubernatis, |. 
(1882): pp. 199-202. 

Klein, R. (1979): pp. 116-118. 

Forstner, D. (1961): pp. 256-258. 

The admired author of Paul and Virginia, Studies 
of Nature, etc... 
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In the religion and mythology of the Greeks she 
was the goddess of the harvest and fertility; she 
was the daughter of Kronos and Rhea. The Ro- 
mans identified her with Ceres. 
(www.encyclopedia.com). 

In both Greek and Roman religion and mytholo- 
gy she was the goddess of fertility and the queen 
of the Underworld. Her parents were Zeus/ 
Jupiter and Demeter/Ceres. The Romans identi- 
fied her with Proserpine 
(www.encyclopedia.com). 

In Greek religion and mythology, god of the Un- 
derworld, son of Kronos and Rhea; also called 
Hades (wwwencyclopedia.com). 

Teirlinek, |. (1885): pp. 148-152. 

Originally ‘lotus’. 

The Madonna Lily does not grow wild in biblical 
regions. There were only two endemic species of 
the Lily, but both only grew to a limited extent. It 
would therefore be very surprising if so many im- 
portant images referred to a (lily) plant hardly 
known to man (Klein, R., 1979, pp. 116-118). 

‘And why take ye thought for raiment? Consider the 
lilies of the fields, how they grow: they toil not, nei- 
ther do they spin, And pet | say unto pou, That even 
Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of 
these.’ (Mt. 6: 28-29; Lu. 12: 27) 

Anonymous (1966-1969): p. B41; Anonymous 
(1974); Anonymous (1986): p. 806, 

As it was a noted corn cure, it has been suggest- 
ed that the Romans planted it near the major en- 
campments as an aid to footsore legionaries. An 
argument for this hypothesis is that the plant has 
been found apparently wild once within the Ro- 
man Empire, 

Ingram, |. (S.d.): p. 273. 

Oomen, A. (1885): pp. 7o-77. 
Reinsberg-Diringsfeld, 0., Baron de (1861): pp. 
9-15 

Baker, M. (1995): p. 97. 

In the symbolism of North America the Easter 
Lily (Lilium longiflorum Thunb.) replaces the 
Madonna Lily, because it is easier to grow it there 
(Klein, R., 1979, p. 118). 

in japan, Lilies were also the emblem of the God 
of War; the Madonna Lily for peace, and the Tiger 
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Lily for war. 

Anonymous (1950): p. 623. 

Klein, R. (1979): pp. 116-118. 

Ingram, |. (3.4.): pp. 272-275- 

De Gubernatis, |. (1882): pp. 199-202; Peters, H. 
(1978): pp. 44-48; Klein, R. (1979): pp. 116-118, 
Man was shaped out of the earth by God's hand. 
Primitive peoples often see the origins of man as 
a plant growing out of the earth; this idea is also 
mentioned in the chapter on tree symbolism (see 
relevant chapter, vol. |). 

Forster, D. (1961): pp. 256-258. 

Peters, H. (1918): pp. 44-48; Anonymous (1950): 
p. 623. 

Kits Nieuwenkamp, H. (1953): Plantlore: Planten- 
Symboliek. Lelie. In: Oostvlaamsche Zanten 28 (5). 
p. 127. 

Peters, H. (1918): p.47- 

Anonymous (1950): p. 623. 

VDVY (1998-1941): vol. V, pp. 1,300-1,701, 

von Megenberg, K. (posthumous edition of 1.475): 
Buch der Natur, p. 406 ff., ed. Pfeiffer (1861). 

His literary career lasted frorn 1164 to 1188. 
Brosse, |. (1990): pp. 236-238. 

Ingram, J. (s.@.) p. 273; Dierbach, |. (1833): pp. 
195-196; Teirlinek, |. (1885): p. 1.47; Joret, C. (1Bg2): 
p. 60; VDVV (1938-1941): vol. V, pp. 1,900-1,300; 
Anonymous (1950): p. 623; Kits Nieuwenkamp, 
H. (1953): Plantlore: Plarnten-Symboliek. Lelie. In: 
Oastelaamsche Zanten 28 (5), p. 127; Whittick, A. 
(1960): pp. 207-209. 

Anonymous (1950): p. 623. 

Teirlinck, |. (1885): p. 147; Heinz-Mohr, G. (1972): 
pp. 188-189. 

Klein, R. (1979): pp. 116-118; Brosse, |. (1990): pp. 
236-238. 

11932-1253. 

1947-1980. 

Anonymous (1950): p, 623; Frére, }. (1992): p. 184. 
c.1080-1134. Norbert of Xanten, archbishop of 
Magdeburg, founded the Order of the Nor- 
bertines (or Premonstratensians) in 1121. 
Oomen, A. (1885): pp. 64-69. 

1968-1591, 

1195-1231. Feast-day 13"" June. In addition to the 
Lily (symbol of purity) is also the depiction of a 
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fish (a reminder of Anthony's sermon on the 
fish), and a flame (confusion with Anthony the 
Abbot who lived from 251/252 to 756; feast-day 
17" January, Twelfth Night, Old Style). (Anony- 
mous, 1972-1977). 

De Gubernatis, |. ()882): pp. 199-202. 

De Boer, |. (1948): pp. 40-42. 

Timmers, |. (1981): p. 216. 

As mentioned earlier on in the chapter, here we 
are not dealing with a Lily. 

Timmers, |. (1981): pp. 23 and 216. 

In Egypt, Assyria and Greece, it is classically styl- 
ized and looks very much like a lotus flower 
(Forstner, D., 1961, p. 254). 

Steatite. 

Baumann, H. (1986): p. 189. 

Peters, H. (1918): pp. 44-48. 

Forstner, D. (1961): p. 258. 

Ingram, |. (s.¢.): p. 273; Peters, H. (1918): pp. 44-48. 
Cirlot, |. (1962): p. 180. 

Forstner, D. (1961): p. 258. 

Behling, L. (1964): pp. 110 and 1.4). 

Behling, L. (196.4): p. 44. 

By the Flemish artist Lambert of Sint-Omaars 
(now St Omer in France) (1120). For more infor- 
mation on this encyclopaedia, see under: Fa- 
mous herbalists and herbalist writings. 

Behling, L. (1960): p. 44. 

Réau, L. (195): p. 133. 

Vlaanderen, A. (1946): p. $7; Kits Nieuwenkamp, 
H. (1953): Plantlore; Planten-Symboliek Lelie. In: 
Oostvlaamsche Zanten 28 (5). p. 127. 

Leopold, B. (1937): pp. 134-136; Kits Nieuwen- 
karmp, H. (1953): Plantlore: Planten-Syrnboliek. 
Lelie. In: Oostvlaamsche Zanten 28 (5), p. 127. 
Heinz-Mohr, G. (1972): pp. 138-189. 

Klein, R. (1979): pp. 116-118, 

His real name was Rogier de Le Pasture, a 
painter from Tournal (now: Wallonia, Belgium) 
who adopted a Dutch name in order to become 
more accepted in Brussels artistic circles, which 
were then mainly Dutch-speaking- 

Timers, |. (1981): pp. 23 and 216. 

Kits Nieuwenkamp, H. (1953): Plantlore: Planten- 
Symboliek Lelie. In: Gostvlaamsche Zanten 28 (5), 
p. 127. 
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In an ex-voto from Joseph André Brest (1825), in 
addition to La Vierge de la Miséricorde, patroness 
of the place of pilgrimage, there is also a depic- 
tion of St joseph holding a Madonna Lily in his 
hand (Cousin, B., 1981, p. 161). 

These are thought to be the names of the parents 
of Mary, the Mother of God. All the stories that 
come down to us about Mary's father and moth- 
er are from legend and tradition 
(www.catholic.org). 

€. 170-1221. In 1215, Dominic founded the order 
of the Friars Preachers or Dominican Friars (rati- 
fied by Pope Honorius II! in 1216); on his deathbed 
he declared that he had maintained his purity. 

Kits Nieuwenkarnp, H. (1953): Plantlore: Planten- 
Spmboliek. Lelie. in: Oostelaansche Zanten 28 (5), 
p. 127; Heinz-Mohr, G. (1972): pp. 188-189. 
628-659. She became the abbess of the Benedic- 
tine monastery founded by her mother in Niv- 
elles (now: Wallonia, Belgium); the Lily is a re- 
minder that she turned her back on a wealthy 
marriage so that she could devote herself fully to 
the Lord. 

1182-1226, 

Timmers, |. (1981): p. 226; Wassenaar, B. (1993): 
p. 205. This saint (1195-1231) is often depicted 
holding the Infant Jesus or with a Lily and a book 
in his hand. 

1226-1274. 

1205-1252. 

c. 1330-1981. She preserved her virginity in mar- 
riage and took the veil ina nunnery after her hus- 
band's death. 

1389-1459. 

13467-1479. 

1495-1550. St john of God (Juan de Dias) founded 
the Hospitaler Order of St John of God in Grana- 
da inc. 1540; this is still the largest order of nurs- 
es today. 

Middle of the " century-1734. 

1906-1542. 

1968-1991. 

1550-1568. 

1999-1621, 

1515-1595. Filippo Neri (1515-1595) founded the 
Italian Oraterium. 
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Leopold, B. (1937): pp. 134-196. 

Van der Linden, R. (1986): pp. 38, 43, 55, 80, 101, 
147 and 226. On Flemish pennants for St Agnes 
(291-304; feast-day 21" January), St Amelberga of 
Ghent (feast-day 10" July), St Anthony of Padua 
(1195-1291; feast-day 3" June), St Dominic [e. 
1170-1221; feast-day 4'” August), St Philomena (?- 
jo4; feast-day 10” of 11" August), St Joseph (feast- 
day 19" March) and St Nicholas of Tolentino (12.45- 
1305; feast-day 10"" September). 

Peters, H. (1918): pp. 44-48. 

Neo-gothic upper termination of canopies, pin- 
nacles, frontons and gables in the shape of a 
round or polygonal central element ending on 
the underside with a ring of foliage with several 
rows of projecting ornaments on four sides. 

De Boer, J. (19.48): pp. 40-42. 

Hamkens, F. (19.42): pp. 43-46. 

Qomen, A. (1885): pp. 7o-77. 

Traduction by Anthony Hartley, Mallarmé, Pen- 
guin Poets, Harmondsworth, 1965. 

Love such as that of a servant for his lady or of a 
believer for Mary. Courtly or spiritual love (Brosse, 
}.. 1999, pp. 236-238), 

Brosse, |. (1990): pp. 236-298. 

De Tervarent, G, (1958): p. 248. 

Dierbach, }. (1833): pp. 195-136. 

De Tervarent, G. (1958): p. 248. 

Henkel, A. & A. Schéne (1967): pp. 305-308. 

De Tervarent, G. (1958): p. 248; Ferguson, G 
(1973): pp. 93-34. In the view of the authors of this 
compendium, this is probably a (classic) confu- 
sion between the iris flower (‘fleur-de-lis’) and 
the Madonna Lily. 

Asch, |. (1968): Botonical emblems of the nations. 
In: Econ. Gorden J. 18, pp. 55-56. 

Kenk, V. (1963): The importance of plants in her- 
aldry. In: Econ. Bot., p. 175. 

Ingram, |. (5. d.): p. 399; Powell, C. (1977): p. 146. 
Conway, D. (1974): p. 91. 

VDVV (1938-1941): vol. V, pp. 1,300-1,307. 
Teirlinck, !. (1930): p. 353. 

Baker, M. (1996): p. 90. 

Baker, M. (1996): p. gi; Vickery, R. (r997): p. 228. 
Baker, M. (1996): p. 97. 

Albertus Magnus Toledo (1508): Libellus De Vir- 
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tutibus Herbarum, chap. 9, as mentioned in 
VDWV (1938-1941): vol. V, p. 1,307. 

VDVV (1938-1941): vol. V, p. 1,907. 

Anonymous (1990): p. G23. 

For more information on this topic, see under: 
Farnous herbalists and herbalist writings. 

Peters, H. (1918): p. 48. 

VDVV (1938-1941): vol. V, p. 1,301. 

1195-1291. 

Giraldo, W. (1989): p. 55. 

Oberon is married to Titania and appears in the 
mediaeval French romance Huon de Bordeaux (c. 
1200) a5 a shrewd dwarf who also has the gift of 
being able to transport himself anywhere he 
likes. This elf couple inspired a number of fa- 
mous European artists. Indeed, William Shake- 
speare portrayed Oberon and Titania in A Mid- 
summer-Night's Dream (1597), and Carl Maria 
von Weber's opera Oberon (1826) was inspired by 
the epic Oberon (1780) by the German poet 
Christoph Martin Wieland (1733-1813), an epic 
which Johann Wolfgang Goethe (1749-1832) con- 
sidered a highlight of Wieland’s poetry (Anony- 
MOUS 1972-1977). 

Kits Nieuwenkamp, H. (1953): Plantlare: Planten- 
Spriboliek. Lelie, In: Oostvlagmsche Zonten 28 (5), 
p. 127, 

Kits Nieuwenkamp, H. (1953): Plantlore: Planten- 
Symboliek. Lelie. in: Oostvlaamsche Zanten 2% (5), 
Pp. 127. 

Elected king of the German Empire in 1519. He 
abdicated from the throne in 1955-1556. 

VDVV (1938-1941): vol. V, pp. 1,300-1,301. 

Ingram, |. (5.d.}: pp. 272-275. 

Kits Nieuwenkamp, H. (1953): Plantlore: Planten- 
Symboliek. Lelie. In: Oostelaamsche Zonten 28 (5), 
p. 127, 

Peters, H. (1918): p. 47. 

Anonymous (1950): p. 623, 

Baumann, H. (1986): p. 176. 

De Meyere, V. (1932): Viaamsche Plaritensprookjes. 
in: Nederfands Tijdschrift voor Volkskunde 37 (4-5- 
6). P. 97- 

Anonymous (1950): p. 624. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
MII, chap. U1. 
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Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
XIII, chap. II. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
ZI, chap. Xl. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
XXI, chap. XI. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis histona, book 
AV, chap. XVIII; Peters, H. (1978): p. 48. 
Dioscorides (c. 50 AD): De Materia medica, vol. 3, 
p. 102. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
XXI, chap. LAX, 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
VIII, chap. LAX], 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
XXX, chap. XVI. 

The ophidion. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
SOK, chap. JOCK. 

He was a traveller and geographer and was prab- 
ably born in Lydia, His Description of Greece 
serves a5 an invaluable source of information on 
the topography, monuments and legends of An- 
cient Greece (www.encyclopedia.com). 
Baumann, H. (1986): p. 126. 

Peters, H. (1918): p. 48. 

Dodoens, R. (1554). 

Gerard, |. (1636): p. 4a. 

Culpeper, N. (1653): pp. 149-150. 

Culpeper, N. (1653): p. 315. 

As mentioned in Vandenbussche, L. (1955): pp- 
354-355- 

Anonymous (1979): p. 324. 

Baker, M. (1996): p. 91. 

Lyldert, M. (1979): p. 1.41. 

De Meyere, V. (1933): Geneeskrochtige Planten. in: 
Volkskunde 38, p. 157. 

Bremness, L. (1994): p. 83. 

Anonymous (1979): p. 324; a5 stated on: 
www.scs.leeds.ac.uk/cgi-bin/pfaf/ 
arr_html?Lilium+candidum&CAN=LATIND. 
Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis histona, book 
MX, chap. XI. 

Uphof, |. (1968): p. 312. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
XI, chaps. XI and XLI. 
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Louis |, the Pious, Frankish emperor of the West 
(814-840), son and successor of Charlemagne. 
He was crowned king of Aquitaine in 781 and co- 
emperor with his father in 813 
(www.encyclopedia.com). 

Copitulare de willis (c. 795), as mentioned in Eleijn, 
H. (1957): p. 18, 

VDVYV (1998-1941): val. V, p. 1,300. 

Gerard, |. (1636): p. 4.4. 

Oomen, A. (1885): pp. 7o-77. 

Bremness, L. (1994): p. 83. The raw bulb contains 
an acrid principle, but this is destroyed by drying 
or thorough heating. When cooked the bulb is 
pulpy, sweet and sugary. Rich in starch, it can be 
used as a vegetable in similar ways to potatoes 
(Solanum tuberosum L.) 

(www.scs leeds.ac.uk/egi-bin/pfat/ 

arr html? Lilium+candidum&CAN=LATIND). 

De Cleene, M. & G. De Brabandere (1991): pp. 
174-177. 

Anonymous (1979): p. 324. 

Oomen, A. (1885): pp. yo-77; Webster's Revised 
Unabridged Dictionary (1913). 

Baker, M. (1996): p. 91. 

Les Lilacées, 8 vol., 436 plates, as mentioned in 
Oomen, A, (1885): pp. 7a-77. 
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MAN DRAKE 


‘And shrieks like Mandrake, 

torn out of the earth 

That living mortals hearing them run mad." 
From Romeo and Juliet, Act II], William Shake- 
speare (1564-1616) 


‘The mandrakes give a smell, and at 
our gates are all manner of pleasant fruits, 
new and old, which | have laid up for thee, 
O my beloved.’ 

Solomon's Song 7: 13° 


Latin: Mandragora officinarum L. (syn. Mandra- 
gora acaulis Gaertn., syn. Mandragora vernalis 
Bertol.), the Mandrake, and Mandragora autum- 
nalis Bertol. (syn. Mandragora ojfficinarum L. p.p.), 
the Autumn Mandrake. 


English: (European) Mandrake; Bane Wort, 
Brain Thief, Deadly Dwale, Death's Herb, Dev- 
il's Apple(s), Devil's Cherries, Devil's Food, Gal- 
lows, Herb of Circe, Ladykin, Mandrage, Man- 
dragon, Mandragor, Mandragora, Manikin, Of- 
ficinal Mandrake, Racoon Berry, Shop Man- 
dragora, Wild Lemon, Womandrake. 

French: Mandragore; Belladone sans Tige, Cir- 
cée, Herbe des Magiciens, Homme Planté, Ma- 
dagloire, Main de Gloire, Mandragora, Pomme 
de Chien. 

German: Alraun; Alraunwurzel, Alreinichen, 
Alruna, Alrune, Borchart, Dilwurz, Doelwortel, 
Dollwurz, Erdapftel, Galgenmannlein, Galgen- 
minnchen, Hexenkraut, Mantelwurz, Men- 
schenbild, Pissedieb, Schlafapfel, Teufelsapfel, 
Unholdkraut, Zauberpflanze der Circe, Zauber- 
wurz(el). 

Dutch: Alruin; Aardmannetje, Alrune’*, Appel- 
dragend Doodkruid, Doelworte, Dolappel, Dui- 
velsappel, Duivelseten, Duivel(s)jong, Duivels- 
kaars, Duivelsplant, Galge(njjong, Galge(n)- 
plant, Galgenaas’, Hondsappel, Maankruid, 
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Mandraak, Mandrage, Mandra(a}ger(s)kruid, 
Mandragora, Mandragore, Menneken, Pisdiefje, 
Pisduiveltje, Poepken, Slaapappel, Toverwortel. 


Ancient literature* dealing with the Mandrake 
makes a distinction between the sturdier Man- 
drake’ (Mandragora mas) and the more elegant 
Womandrake (Mandragora femina). For many 
years” both were regarded as two varieties of one 
species, but nowadays they are distinguished as 
two different species: namely the Mandrake and 
the Autumn Mandrake. 

In North America, the name ‘mandrake’ is 
often used for the May Apple (Podophyllum 
peltatum L.), a plant belonging to another plant 
family (Berberidaceae’). 


HABITAT 

The genus Mandrake is found growing in the 
Himalayas and in the Mediterranean. The well- 
known Autumn Mandrake grows extremely lux- 
uriantly in Calabria and Sicily, and the common 
(European) Mandrake grows best in ex-Yugo- 
slavia and Northern Italy. The Mandrake is also 
planted elsewhere in herb gardens or as a curio- 
sum. 


DESCRIPTION 
Mandrake is an almost stemless perennial herb 
with large, dark-green pointed leaves, all basal 
in rosette. It has large brown roots that grow 
deep and are sometimes divided. Creamy-white, 
preenish white (Mandrake) or yellow (Autumn 
Mandrake) cup-shaped flowers with purple 
veins develop from the rosette. The thick, fleshy 
root is often forked. The smooth, round, fleshy 
berries are first green, but ripen to dark yellow 
or orange-red. They lie on the ground like eggs, 

and smell of pineapple. 
The Mandrake has broader leaves, a thicker 
root (with a more pronounced scent) and larger 


berries than the Autumn Mandrake. All parts of 
the plant, but especially the root, contain toxic 
alkaloids*® with a narcotic effect. Height: rosette. 
(Fig. 72; Pls. 85-86) 


THE MANDRAKE IN RITUALS, 
MYTHOLOGY AND WORSHIP 
There are few plants which have appealed so 
much to the imagination as the Mandrake. For 
thousands of years, and even quite recently, it 
was regarded as being extremely sacred or magi- 
cal.? 

The Ebers papyrus’, a medical papyrus 
scroll dating from c. 1550 BC, mentions dudaim, 
the fruit that stimulates love; this is probably a 
reference to the Mandrake, The Mandrake is al- 
so found in Egyptian funeral rituals. Pharaoh 
Tutankhamen’ for example, was buried’ with 
eleven mandrake roots in order to ensure his po- 
tency in the next world. Moreover, mandrake 
roots were used for carvings of fertility figures 
with broad hips and round breasts, found in 
graves in Constantinople’ and Mersina™’, and 
also excavated in Antioch” and Damascus”. 

The Mandrake was also a popular magical 
plant in Greek mythology. Many toxic and medi- 
cinal witches’ herbs grew in Hecate's™ garden, 
which is why it was surrounded by a thick wall 
and under close surveillance by Artemis’? from 
a high tower. No mortal was allowed anywhere 
near it, unless with a proper show of respect and 
offers of purification, The Mandrake is regarded 
as being one of the witches’ herbs.“ Hecate's 
renowned knowledge of herbs was passed on to 
her daughters Circe and Medea. Indeed, Medea 
became famous for putting the snakes guarding 
the Golden Fleece to sleep, and thus enabling 
the Greeks to steal it.’ Circe’s favourite magical 
plant was the Mandrake.** One of Circe's most 
remarkable deeds was transforming Odysseus’ 
men into swine (using a magic potion). 
Odysseus™’ himself escaped this metamorpho- 
sis, but was forced to stay with Circe for a year 
and father a child: Telegonus.** In order to im- 
mortalize the te between Circe and the Man- 
drake, the Greeks named the plant crceium. 
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Even Aphrodite, the goddess of love, was named 
Dies Mandragoritis in Greek, meaning ‘the god- 
dess of the Mandrake’; this was probably be- 
cause the mandrake berries were known as in- 
toxicating ‘love apples’.*? Yet another Greek myth 
describes how Prometheus stole fire from the 
gods and then gave it to man. Naturally, Zeus, 
the father of the gods, punished him according- 
ly for his deed: Prometheus was chained to the 
Caucasus by Hephaistus”’, God of the smith, 
and every day an eagle would come to him and 
peck away a piece of his liver, which then grew 
back during the night. Out of the pus, which 
dripped onto the ground, sprouted a plant with 
magic power, which the Ancients named (trans- 
lation) the ‘Prometheus herb’. It is thought that 
this plant was in fact the Mandrake,”” 

Although the reputation of the Mandrake 
spread to Central and Northern Europe, the 
plant acquired another name here (Alraun, Ger- 
man; Alruin, Dutch), which still referred to an 
obscure Germanic belief in Aurinia*’, also known 
as Alioruna or Alruna. Alrunen was also the 
name for magical, divining priestesses, ‘White 
Women’ or witches, who walked around in their 
linen shifts, barefoot and with their hair loose, 
and used the prisoner's blood to predict the fu- 
ture.” Later, Alrune/Alruin referred to the man- 
drake root, and even later to the whole plant.’” 
Consequently, the relic of an old Germanic be- 
lief was linked to the Ancient magical and 
medicinal reputation of the Mandrake. 

In the Bible we find the word dudafm, which 
is usually” translated as Mandrake, because of 
the historical” and geographical context.?? In 
the Bible, not only was the fragrant dudaim 
thought to have a purging, intoxicating and 
emetic properties, but was also used as an 
aphrodisiac and to increase fertility. This is why 
Rachel, who had so far proven barren, was so 
anxious to have the mandrakes (here referring 
to the fruit) that Leah's son Reuben had gath- 
ered. We see this in Genesis (30: 14-16): ‘And 
Reuben went in the days of the wheat harvest, and 
found mandrakes in the field, and brought them 
unto his mother Leah. Then Rachel said to Leah, 


Give me, | pray thee, of thy son's mandrakes, And 
she said unto her, is it a small matter that thou hast 
taken my husband? And wouldest thou take away 
my son's mandrakes also? And Rachel said, There- 
fore he shall lie with thee tonight for thy son’s man- 
drakes, And Jacob came out of the fields in the 
evening, and Leah went out to meet him, and said, 
Thou must come in unto me; for surely [ have hired 
thee with my son's mandrakes. And he lay with her 
that night. And God hearkened unto Leah, and she 
conceived, and bare Jacob the fifth son**,'? In The 
Song of Solomon (7: 13) the dudaim also refers to 
the fruits of the Mandrake.”° 

Christianity was also influenced by popular 
superstition concerning the Mandrake. In the 
twelfth century, the mystic and herbalist Hilde- 
gard von Bingen” (1098-1179) compared the 
mandrake root to the first man, Adam; indeed, 
one of the Russian names for the plant was 
‘Adam's head’, From this context the Mandrake 
evolved to become the Tree of Paradise, around 
which Evil coiled itself in the shape of a snake. 
The plant was therefore also associated with Sa- 
tan. Different folk names indicate this: the 
Dutch Duivelsplant (devil's plant), Duveljong 
(devil's youngster), Duivelsappel (devil's apple), 
Duivelskaars (devil's candle), Duivelseten (devil's 
food), the German Teufelsapfel (devil's apple), 
the English ‘Devil's Cherries’, ‘Devil's Food’, 
‘Devil's Apple’, etc. 


Because it was (mistakenly*”) believed that the 
Mandrake and the Water-lily (a Marian plant) 
shared similar narcotic properties, the two plants 
were mythologically related, and the Mandrake 
also became a Marian plant.” 


THE MANDRAKE IN SYMBOLISM 
In ancient Egypt mandrake berries were a sym- 
bal of love, probably because of their reputation 
as an aphrodisiac (‘love apples’). In the Near 
East the Mandrake was also a symbol of sexuali- 
ty, sensuality and fertility.” Indeed, certain pas- 
sages in the Bible (Ge. 30: 14-16, Solomon's Song 
7: 14) are based on this ancient symbolism. In 
addition to this, the Mandrake was reputed to 
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predict the future and to bring wealth, but only 
if it was treated with the proper care and respect. 
This symbolism of ‘fertility’ and ‘abundance’ is 
found in numerous legends (see below).** 


According to the Church Fathers, the Mandrake 
is the symbol of each new ‘love between God 
and man’ within the Church. Just as the Man- 
drake attracted people with its sweet scent, so 
the doctrine of the gospel attracted the virtuous. 
The scent of yellow mandrake berries thus be- 
came the symbol of the vocation. According to 
Cyrillus of Alexandria (c. 475-444), the narcotic 
effect was a symbol of the Mystery of Christ. 

In the Middle Ages, the Mandrake that was 
still planted in the ground was compared to 
man who had yet to be delivered from evil. His 
liberation would be done by Christ, ‘the eternal 
head of the Mandrake’. This idea is also ex- 
pressed in the (more chaste) illustrations of the 
biblical Song of Solomon. Albertus Magnus (1193 
or 1206/1207-1280) regarded the Mandrake as a 
Marian plant; this is evident in the following 
song of praise to Mary: ‘Maria Mandragora: quia 
frigida et sicca per virginitatem; opinione et omni- 
um virtutum genere aromatico deo, angelis et ho- 
minibus; profundissime radicata per dilectionem et 
contemplationem in terra stabilitatis aeternae; illi 
terrae supereminens quoad angelos et animas sanc- 
tas; Christo homini humanato ex ea similis per 
humelitatem, quae fuit radix eius...' (Mary the 
Mandrake, because her virginity makes her cold 
and dry; by her reputation and the nature of all 
virtues fragrant to God, the angels and man; deeply 
rooted through love and contemplation in the soil of 
eternal permanence; extending beyond the earth to 
the angels and holy spirits; on Christ, born out of 
her to be a man, with like humility, who was her 
root...").4 


The Ancient Mandrake magical plant was con- 
secrated by prayer as a means to attain inner 
peace. Of all the many ascetic descriptions, that 
by Hildegard von Bingen (1098-1179) is typi- 
cal (translation): ‘When a@ person is so torn in his 
inner being that he constantly walks around feeling 
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mournful and is unrelentingly filled with resent- 
ment, when he constantly feels deprived and sorrow- 
ful, then he takes Mandrake which has been uproot- 
ed from the soil and placed in a living spring for a 
night and a day; he places it next to his bed, so that 
the root becomes warm from his body and then he 
speaks the words: ‘O God, who made man from clay 
without labour pains — see, | place this piece that 
has come from the earth next to me, who has never 
sinned, so that my earth may also receive the peace 
from which Thou once created it! In order to un- 
derstand this prayer, one should know that in 
the Middle Ages it was thought the Mandrake 
first grew on the spot where God gathered the 
dust from which He created Adam.* 


The Mandrake in art 

Of course the Mandrake is also frequently found. 
in iconography; here the plant stands for insani- 
ty and anger, because its poison was thought to 
cause ‘furious insanity’.*” The Mandrake was a 
source of inspiration for many literary stories, 
which could easily rival those in mythology and 
the Bible.4* The theme of the mandrake/man- 
dragora legend (see below) even appears in 
world literature, including writers such as Sex- 
tus Julius Frontinus (c. 30-104 AD), Boccaccio*” 
(1313-1375), Nicollo Machiavelli?” (1469-1527), 
Hans Sachs” (1494-1576), William Shakespeare” 
(1564-1616), Nicolas Fouquet”’ (1615-1680), Jean 
de La Fontaine™* (1621-1695), Hans Grimmels- 
hausen® (c. 1622-1676), Johann Wolfgang Goethe” 
(1749-1832), Achim von Arnim™ (1781-1831) and 
Anatole France™ (1844-1924).°° The book entitled 
Die Alraune, die Geschichte eines lehenden Wesens 
by Hans Heinz Ewers (1871-1943), has twice been 
made into a film, starring first Brigitte Helm 
(1908-1996) and then Hilde Kneff (1939- 
2002) in the role of Alraune.”” Finally, the film 
Mandragora (1997) by the Polish cineast Wiktor 
Grodecli (?-), won the Audience Choice Award at 
the 1998 Palm Springs Film Festival.” 


The Mandrake in heraldry 


Since the Mandrake was supposed to protect its 
owner during battle, it is a blazon adorning the 
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coat of arms of Emperor Rudolf II of Habs- 
burg” (1552-1612}.3 


The Mandrake in the language of flowers 
In the language of flowers the Mandrake stands 
for repugnance or dismay. * 


THE MANDRAKE IN 

MAGIC AND POPULAR BELIEFS 
There are few plants which have stirred the imagi- 
nation as much as the Mandrake: it has played a 
particularly irmportant role in popular belief in 
England, Germany, the Netherlands, Belgium, 
France, Armenia, Russia, Czechoslovakia, Lithua- 
nia, Romania, Italy, Iceland and Scandinavia. 
The Mandrake has adapted very well to the chang- 
ing patterns of popular belief, and even in the pre- 
sent century has continued to maintain its status 
as a super-magical plant. However, the height of 
its fame was in the Middle Ages.°° It was often 
thought that the most powerful roots were those 
that grew beneath a gallows or at crossroads 
where suicides had been buried.” 


The Mandrake as a magical plant 
The Mandrake is one of the earliest known 
aphrodisiacs. This alleged quality, together with 
its true anaesthetic and hallucinogenic proper- 
ties, probably forms the basis for its unsurpassed 
magical reputation. Its great fame in the Mid- 
dle Ages was caused mainly by the fact that the 
Mandrake was an ingredient in magic potions. 
These powers were based on real observations, 
which however, were interpreted by people in 
different ways and elevated to.a magical level. 
The Mandrake is the finest example of a 
magic and erotic plant that witches and wizards 
have used in their magic arts since Antiquity. 
This magic was already described by Theophras- 
tus (c. 372 BC-c, 287 BC), a Greek scholar who 
lived during the golden age of Alexander the 
Great (356-323 BC). This famous conqueror in- 
troduced many elements from the East into 
Greece, possibly including the magic of the 
Mandrake.”® It was mainly the magical story by 
the Jewish historical writer Flavius Josephus’” 


(c. 37-after 100 AD), about the Mandrake and 
the nocturnal pulling of its root, that had such 
‘great influence well into the Middle Ages. In 
Germany the alruna was already 2 Mandrake 
plant and a witch in the age of the Goths, which 
also indicates the magical aura of the plant.”" It 
was thought one could discern ~ by a great 
stretch of the imagination ~ 2 human form in 
the root of the plant, and this only added to its 
status.” The nocturnal pulling of a mandrake 
root is an Ancient magic ritual that continued to 
be practised up to the nineteenth century. 

‘The mediaeval scholars Albertus Magnus 
(1193 of 1206/1207-1280) and Konrad von Megen- 
berg (1309-1374) (wisely) limited themselves to 
stating that mandrake roots resemble a human 
shape, and say nothing further about its magical 
powers. Contrary to this however, many six- 
teenth-century herbals mention popular beliefs 
regarding the Mandrake as well as the making 
and imitation of the root”* 


‘The ‘manikin’ litte man) 
‘The Greek philosopher and reformer Pythago- 
ras (575-after 500 BC), described the Mandrake 
as a miniature person.”* The Greek name Man- 
dragora, is supposed to derive from the Persian 
‘mardum gid, meaning ‘human herb”®. Dioscori- 
des (c. 50 AD) and Pliny the Elder”® (77 AD) dis- 
tinguished between the sturdier Mandragora 
‘mas (considered to be a male plant) and the 
more elegant Mandragora femina (regarded as a 
female plant).” Although the rest ofthe plant is 
fairly nondescript, the root of the plant divides 
in such a strange way that it is sometimes 
thought (by people with powerful imaginations) 
to resemble a human figure. (PI. 87). Old her- 
bals often picture the plant as a man with a long 
beard, and a woman with a very bushy head of 
hair. (Fig. 73) The plant is also the perfect exam- 
ple of the ‘Doctrine of Signatures’”*: because of 
the alleged similarity, it was believed the Man- 
drake had power over the human mind and 
body, even though the amount of psychoactive 
material was no greater than in other plants of 
the Nightshade family.7? 


Google 


Fig. 73 Womandroke (lef) and Mandrake (right) 


‘THE EXTRACTION OF 

“THE 'MANIKIN,"PARTH-MANIKIN’ 

‘OR “ERDMANNE™* (Fig. 74) 
From early times people began to take the great: 
est precautions when gathering mandrake 
roots, a caution that was also adopted for any 
plant believed to generate potency and fertility. 
‘The first notes on this are by Theophrastus (c 
372. 287 BC) (translation): ‘With a sword you 
draw three circles around the plant, and then dig it 
‘out while facing west. In the meantime another per- 


Fig. 74 Depiction ofthe mandeagora legend left ond the it 
el for digging upa mandrake rot (right). 


son dances around the circle saying an aphrodisiac 
incantation.’ This description spread very far, 
but the main source of the mediaeval belief in 
the Mandrake is mainly based on a description 
from De Bello Judaico, a book about the Jewish 
war by the Jewish historical writer Flavius Jose- 
phus (37-after 100 AD). Flavius writes the fol- 
abies (translation): ‘The valley which opens up 
the city of Macharus on the north side is called 
‘Baara”™* and brings forth a miraculous root of the 
same name, This ret, is a flaming red colour and at 
night emits red rays.? It is very difficult to pull it 
out for it draws away from anyone who approaches 
it and only ceases to move if one pours urine or men- 
strual blood over it. Even then, any direct contact 
with the root means death, The root is obtained in 
the following way: dig out the root by working in a 
circle, so that only a small part of it remains invisi- 
ble. Then tie a dog to the root; the dog must follow 
the root digger at great speed and thus extract the 
root of the Mandrake. The dog dies as an offering to 
the plant. There is no more danger once the plant 
has been acquired in this way. One has to go to all 
this trouble because the plant drives out the demons 
which bewitch and kill people, and does this as soon 
as sda ash in the vicinity of the person 
who is hewitched.'*4 
Most mediaeval descriptions of the Man- 
drake are based on this passage, and then in nu- 
merous variations. People only did this at night, 
and then had to protect themselves from the 
scream of the plant wnt was either lethal or, at 
best, drove you insane. °5 However, a thirteenth. 
century Spanish Moslem writer, Ibn-el-Beither, 
claimed that the Europeans had got it all wrong: 
it was not the cry of the root that caused death, 
but the demon who had lost his home and took 
possession of the digger. The most detailed 
technique for gathering the Mandrake was de- 
scribed by Apuleius Platonicus®’, a Greek who 
lived in Rome during the fifth century AD. Pas- 
sages from his work appeared in all sorts of 
herbals, including the Herball (1597) by John 
Gerard (1545-1612). The use of a dog for the noc- 
turnal excavation of the mandrake root is found 
in many variations in numerous manuscripts 
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and books, and was even advocated by Archbish- 
op Aelfric (c. 955-c. toro), for an animal was re- 
garded as a creature without a soul. Finally, only 
black dogs were used for pulling out the man- 
drake root, for black was the colour of evil and 
death.”’ A titbit (or a piece of bread) was thrown 
to the dog tied to a Mandrake by his tail. The dog 
leapt forward, pulled out the plant and then col- 
lapsed on the spot.”® Strict regulations were im- 
posed on the type of tools used for the operation: 
most regulations forbad the use of iron, except 
in preparatory rituals, when a circle was drawn 
around the plant using a sword. Consequently 
instruments were made of precious metals or 
valuable stones, or ivory (such as an ivory spade 
for loosening the plant). The death of the dog 
could be regarded as a sort of relic of an obla- 
tion; indeed, in ancient times the collecting of 
magical plants was always accompanied by an 
oblation.”? The extraction of a mandrake root by 
adog”” is apparently an ancient tradition: an an- 
cient Persian” name for the Mandrake is: sag- 
ken, or, ‘dug out by a dog’.* 

Although this remarkable ritual largely de- 
clined in Europe after the Middle Ages, it never- 
theless survived until the end of the nineteenth 
century in areas such as the Abruzzi Mountains 
(Italy) and the Czech Republic.?? 


The Mandrake as a witch's plant 

In Europe the Mandrake was used not only as 
an anaesthetic, but also as one of the main in- 
gredients in mediaeval witch potions [hence the 
German name: Hexenmdnnchen (witches’ mani- 
kin) and the English ‘hag's manikin’). Like the 
other witch herbs, Deadly Nightshade (Atropa 
belladonna L.), Thorn-apple (Datura stramonium 
L.) and Henbane (Hyposcyamus niger L), it is a 
member of the Nightshade family. These plants’ 
special reputation is mainly the result of their 
psychoactive alkaloids.”* The witches rubbed 
the plant on areas where the skin is thin (the 
armpits, the vagina, the anus), so that the alka- 
loids would quickly be absorbed into the blood- 
stream, resulting in all sorts of hallucinations: 
people thought they could fly and that they had 


sexual relations with the Devil. In 1589 Gi- 
ambattista della Porta (1535-1615) wrote in his 
Magiae naturals” that under the influence of a 
witch potion made from these witch’s herbs, 
people (translation)... could think they were a fish 
‘and lie on the ground making swimming motions 
with their arms and legs. Someone else thought he 
was a goose and tried to ea grass, and then warbled 
like a bird and flapped his wings.®” In 1630, three 
women in Germany were executed as witches 
for keeping mandrake roots in their homes.?* 


‘The Mandrake as an amulet or talisman 

Many species of the Nightshade family (Solana 
eae) are magical plants, but only a few are con- 
sidered effective against magical powers: these 
include the Mandrake. The Ancient Greeks and 
Romans used the Mandrake as an amulet against 
bewitchment.? The mandrake root with its an- 
thropomorphic shape brought the owner good 
luck, and was therefore a universally known tal- 
isman. ‘Manikins’ were kept in a secret place, in 
a bottle or a box, and could bring good luck and 
wwealth.'®° The luxury mandrake amulets (a man- 
drake and womandrake) belonging to Emperor 
Rudolf 11'° (1576-1612) are very well-known; 
they are on display in the treasury of the Hof: 
‘burg in Vienna (Austria). (Fig. 75) Margareta van 
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Male (1350-1405), the last heiress of the House 
of Flanders, had a mandrake-figurine couple 
with her when she died in Dijon in 1405.'"* Ap- 
parently mandrake amulets were first used by 
the ‘great’ of the world, and only later on by the 
ordinary people. 


‘A mandrake or womendrake figurine was treat- 
ced in a special way. After the nocturnal extrac- 
tion ofa mandrake root, it was picked up, washed 
in red wine, wrapped in red and white silk, and 
placed in a box. The root would be bathed every 
Friday, and given a clean white vest at every new 
moon. Moreover, the mandrake had to be kept 
in the greatest secrecy; the root was only taken 
‘out in order to ask it certain questions. (Fig. 76) 
The figurine then answered every question, re- 
vealed the future and brought good fortune and 
blessings.'°8 Anyone who placed a piece of gold 
next to the root at night would find double the 
amount of money in the morning (the German 
‘common names Geldmannchen, money mani- 
kin, and Glacksmannchen, good luck manikin, 
still refer to this belief"), The mandrake also 
brought money into the home by way of the 
chimney. The following is said in Dortmund 
(Germany) of anyone who gets rich quickly: ‘De 
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hat'n Arun’ ('He owns a mandrake’), and in Vien- 
na (Austria), it is said of anyone who is lucky ina 
game: ‘Der muss a Oraunl im Sack haben.’ (‘He 
must have a mandrake in his pocket.')'"> In the 
southern part of East Flanders (Belgium) the 
mandrake is simply known as Menneken or Gal- 
genaas. At the turn of the present century it was 
still said of someone who was lucky: ‘Hij heeft 
een Menneken in zijn zak.’ (‘He has a manikin in 
his pocket.') In the vicinity of Turnhout (Bel- 
gium) they used the word ‘poepken' (doll), in- 
stead.'° Childless couples were blessed with chil- 
dren thanks to the manikin. Owning one was 
not without danger however, for it was believed 
that after years of service, the root could demand 
the life of its owner. He could ransom his soul 
by selling the root for a low price. This could 
then continue until the price could not po any 
lower: in that case the owner would have to give 
his soul to the devil and burn in hell for all eter- 
nity. [f the owner died, the root would seek its 
master every night. However, the Mandrake 
could also bring disaster and be seen as a devil's 
plant (see below).'"’ Manikins were sometimes 
thought to be elves or dwarfs, which is why they 
were placed in a dish and fed milk and rusks. 
Not doing this would mean certain death, and 
compliance, wealth.'** The use of the mandrake 
root reached a climax in the sixteenth century. 
From this time on, European herbalists strongly 
opposed this popular belief. Eg. in his 1568 
Herbal, William Turner (1508-1568) calls the 
mandrake ‘puppettes and mammettes’, and says, 
‘they are so trpmmed of crafty theves to mocke the 
poore people withall and to rob them both of theyr 
wit and theyr money.” ”? Despite the numerous 
warnings, the custom of the amulet continued 
into the twentieth century.” In the nineteenth 
century there were still people in Flanders (Bel- 
gium) who wore and kept a (translation) ‘gal- 
lows manikin’ like this as an amulet." 


Artificial mandrakes 

The Roman conquerors brought with them mar- 
vellous stories about the plant and its ‘man-like’ 
root. Consequently, the southern Mandrake was 
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Fig. 77. 

The root of the White 
Bryony, in the cooler regions 
of Europe often sold as 
mandrake root. 


cultivated in pots, which always helped to give it 
its human form (two legs).""* In the cooler re- 
gions of Europe many imitations were made, 
frequently involving the use of the White Bry- 
ony (Bryonia dioica Jacq.) (see below)."" (Fig. 77) 
These roots were used to create a human figure, 
on top of which grass, barley or millet seed was 
placed. The root was then placed in damp sand 
until the seeds germinated, which gave the 
manikins their hair.''* The fake roots were dried 
in hot sand, garnished, and then sold for a high 
price as a bringer of good luck." It was not un- 
common for Italian ladies to pay as much as 
thirty golden ducats for artificial mandrakes of 
this sort.""° 


The Mandrake is not a native of England, so it is 
often replaced there by White Bryony, which 
has similar properties and is called ‘English 
mandrake’."’ In the reign of Henry VIII, king 
of England (1509-1547). high prices were paid 
for curious little figures of men cut from bryony 
roots, with grains of millet pushed in as eyes. 
They were called ‘puppettes’ or ‘mammettes’, 
and were said to have magical powers.'"® In the 
USA, the Mandrake was substituted by the 
‘American Mandrake’ or ‘May Apple’, with its 
thick, yellowish fleshy root. The bryony roots 
with an anthropomorphic form were consid- 
ered the best; the more it resembled the human 


torso, including genitalia, the greater its power 
in stimulating fertility in man, woman and 
beast. Village inns in the English county of Cam- 
bridgeshire organized ‘Venus nights’, competi- 
tions to find the bryony root with the most life- 
like female figure. The landlord's wife was the 
judge. The whole business was pleasantly vul- 
gar and the winning root was hung up until out- 
done by an even more realistic example. Those 
roots that were rejected or were ‘runners-up’ 
were not wasted; they were given a place in the 
sow’'s sty or feeding trough, or they were stored 
in the family’s money box in the hope this might 
lead to an increase in that department. It is said 
that this had an effect after just one night. Lin- 
colnshire people made a distinction between the 
White Bryony, called ‘mandrake’, and the Black 
Bryony (Tamus communis L.), called ‘woman- 
drake’. Remedies involving Mandrake were still 
used in Britain in the 1930's and probably even 
later.""? In fact the mandrake charm probably 
still exists in one of its various forms even 
today.'2° 

The mandrake of Emperor Rudolf I turned 
out to be an Alpine Leek (Allium victorialis L.).'*" 


Western imitation manikins were dressed, but 
those from the East were not.'”* The Italian physi- 
can Matthiolus (c. 1500-1577) already issued 
warnings about mediaeval falsification prac- 
tices. “? Leonardt Fuchs'“* (1543) described how 
reed roots’? were often sold as mandrake roots 
(translation): ‘But charlatans and vagabonds offer 
roots for sale, which have not grown naturally but 
been carved out of reed roots in the form of a human 
figure; then the roots are replaced in the soil and 
buried so that they produce new side roots reminis- 
cent of the hair an beard of a human being. And 
then they also lie to people and tell them that they 
have to bury the roots under a gallows with a special 
ritual, but this is pure falsehood and deception."™° 
The roots of other plants'*’ were also some- 
times sold as mandrake roots.'** The Waren- 
haus Wertheim, one of the largest pre-war depart- 
ment stores in Berlin (Germany), still sold 
Glicksalraune (good luck mandrake) during the 
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thirties of the nineteenth century for 2.25 Ger- 
man Marks each; these were in fact touched up 
roots of the Eastern Gladiolus (Gladiolus com- 
munis L.), which had been framed in a small 
medallion. This medallion was sold as a bringer 
of good luck in matters regarding wealth, health, 
love, discovering treasure, Winning a court case, 
ete.°? 

The narcotic-hallucinogenic features of the 
Mandrake were also highly valued. This applied 
to imitations of the plant using other hallucino- 
genic plants from the Nightshade family [such 
as the Deadly Nightshade and Russian Bella- 
donna (Scopolia carniolica Jacq.)], as well as the 
equally poisonous White Bryony.'?° 


The fact that the mandrake was still in demand 
after the Middle Ages is also partly due to the 
high prices that sellers dared ask for it: in 1540 
in Célln near Meisen (Germany), Mandrakes 
were sold for ten thalers each. In 1690 a certain 
Hans Hartmann was accused of trying to sell a 
mandrake at the market in Zurzach (Switzer- 
land) for one hundred thalers. In a letter written 
in 1675, a burgess in the German city of Leipzig 
told his brother in the Latvian capital Riga that 
he had heard about his problems and was send- 
ing him a mandrake (which cost 64 thalers) plus 
full instructions (translation): ‘Leave the Erd- 
manne untouched for three days, then put it in warm 
water, Sprinkle the water over the animals, the 
house sills and everywhere about the premises. Thou 
shalt come to thine own if thou serve the Earth- 

manikin night." Magicians and mandrake sales- 

men were a classic feature at markets.’ In Ver- 

viers (Belgium), there was still a notorious busi- 

ness in white bryony roots at the end of the 
nineteenth century. People used them against 
epilepsy, cramp, dropsy, and laid them in milk 
to purge their pigs.” 


The Mandrake as a devil’s plant 

After Christianization, the Mandrake became a 
devil's plant. It is Satan himself who teaches 
people how to find the plant and pull it out.’ 
Hildegard von Bingen regarded the Mandrake 
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as a demonic herb. Amongst other things she 
wrote (translation): ‘Mandrake stems from the 
earth out of which Adam was created. The root of 
this herb has a slight resemblance to the human 
body. This is precisely why this plant, more than any 
other, is vulnerable to the tricks of the devil. When 
the Mandrake is dug up, the root must immediately 
be placed in a spring, so that the spring water will 
cleanse it of evil fluids and powers. Should this not 
be done, then this root is suitable for use in all sorts 
of magic tricks and sorcery.""** According to an an- 
cient popular superstition, one could also allow 
a devil to develop out of the mandrake root; this 
demon possessed the gift of predicting the fu- 
ture and making its owner wealthy. The demon 
was therefore regarded as a soothsayer and an 
enchantress.' 

The Mandrake also appears as Satan, with 
whom a pact had been made, or as ‘a spirit in 
the bottle’, a leitmotiv which originated in the 
East. In Lower Austria people refer to the Uraun- 
deln and Tragerin, which have a good as well as 
an evil effect. As an evil creature, the mandrake 
root makes cattle sick and ensures that cows no 
longer give milk. On the other hand it tells its 
owner the darkest secrets and brings him good 
luck, Mandrakes like this had to be placed in a 
bottle or a box, and kept in a secret place (see 
above). The Mandrake was also described as a 
toad, or as a winged dragon who laid a golden 
egg every day, or as a miraculous animal that 
prowled the night with rolling eyes.’ In the 
Poitou region of France it was said that the Man- 
drake was the devil in the shape of a snake (ser- 
pent). Anyone who saw a Mandrake like this 
crawling through the fields, had to fetch a table- 
cloth and spread it before the ‘beast’, which 
would then curl up on it; the finder would then 
take it home with him. If there was not enough 
time, then one was also allowed to use one's 
handkerchief." 

However, the fortunate (or unfortunate) own- 
er of a Mandrake was also at the mercy of the 
devil. The only way to escape one’s fate was to 
give the Mandrake to someone as a gift. [fin this 
way the root fell into the hands of a third person, 
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there was no escape possible, for the root would 
always return to its owner's hand."?? The sup- 
posed link between the Mandrake and the Devil 
gave rise to Flemish/Dutch popular names such 
as Duivelsappel (devil's apple) Duivelsete (devil's 
food), Duivel/s)jong (devil's offspring), Duivels- 
kaars (devil's candle) and Duivelsplant (devil's 
plant), and English names such as Bane Wort, 
Deadly Dwale, Death's Herb, Devil's Cherries. 
It was also seen as a devil's plant in Bohemia in 
the Czech Republic, The Scottish King Macbeth 
(?-1057)'*° is said to have used its narcotic prop- 
erties to beat the Danes.'*' 

The related hallucinogenic Deadly Nightshade 
and the Henbane are also regarded as devil's plants. 


The manikin in predictions 

The manikin was also used in predictions. A re- 
markable example was described early in the 
nineteenth century and exposed, It involved sus- 
pending a highly magnetized iron fly in a glass. 
Whenever the soothsayer asked the mandrake 
for an answer to a questioned posed by a mem- 
ber of the public, it instructed him to ask the fly 
to tap the side of the glass. If the fly did not com- 
ply, this meant the answer was negative, The 
trick was that the soothsayer had a ring with a 
powerful magnet mounted in it; he would move 
it closer to or further away from the glass, and 
thus cause the iron fly to move.'** 


The Mandrake in magical healing 

The belief in the aphrodisiac properties of the 
Mandrake and its ability to heighten fertility 
dates back many years; it is also mentioned in 
the Bible (see above). The ancient Egyptians 
used the fruits of the Mandrake as an aphrodisi- 
ac; this practice was adopted later on by the 
Arabs: they named the yellow, fragrant berries, 
which were very similar to apples, ‘devil's ap- 
ples’, because of their ability to generate provo- 
cative dreams and sensuality.'** Tari‘a Shaitan 
(devil's root) is still a common Arab name for 
the plant. Pliny the Elder (77 AD) regarded the 
roots, which resembled a penis, as a Magic po- 
tion for love, and Galen (129-c. 199 AD) claimed 


that any man who owned one of these roots was 
assured of the love of women. The English 
herbalist John Gerard included beliefs like this 
in his influential Herball'** (1597), but clearly 
indicated his doubts as to its ability to influence 
fertility (see below). It was therefore clearly be- 
lieved that the Mandrake could stimulate love 
and fertility, and for this reason the plant was 
used in love potions and incantations for many 
years. In modern Greece (1950) men still wear 
pieces of mandrake root as a love amulet.'* 

However, according to St Hildegard von Bin- 
gen (1096-1179), the mandrake root can be used 
to reduce an overactive sexual urge (translation): 
‘Ifa man is unable to abstain from sex through magic 
intervention, a magic trick or his own passion, he 
must then find a mandrake root in the shape of a 
woman; he must carefully wash the root in spring 
water, so that it is cleansed of all evil fluids and pow- 
ers, and then bind it to his body between the navel 
and the chest. After three days and nights he must 
remove the root, split it into tive and bind it to his 
loins for another three days and nights. Finally he 
must grind the left arm of the root and swallow this 
powder. Ifa woman is unable to abstain from sex 
through magic intervention, magic tricks or her 
own passion, she must adopt the same ritual, How- 
ever, she must have a mandrake root with a male 
form, and grind the right arm of the root.’ This in- 
verted use is therefore completely at odds with 
the general tradition. It is based on a number of 
primitive elements derived from universal sym- 
bolism: the power of the purifying water and the 
contrasts between man/woman and left/right.'*° 
Perhaps this distortion of the classical magical 
body of thought was deliberate, as a form of 
Christianization? 

As a popular remedy, the mandrake root is 
still used as an aphrodisiac and for purifying the 
blood,'47 


THE MAN DRAKE IN LEGENDS, 
SAGAS AND FAIRYTALES 
In the mandrake legend we are told how the 
blood, urine and sperm'** of someone who was 
hanged fertilized the earth below the gallows'*” 
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and created a plant with roots in the shape of a 
human, sometimes of a man (Mandrake), and 
sometimes of a woman (Womandrake). The ex- 
isting local folk tales and mythology were merged 
with this new legend.” The Dutch common 
name Pisdiefje (piss thief), Pisduivel (piss devil), 
Galgenaas (gallows food), Galgenplant (gallows 
plant) and Galgenjong (gallows offspring) actual- 
ly originate in this legend, which continues to 
survive in all sorts'” of popular fairytales. The 
legend is reminiscent of that of the Germanic 
god Woden/Odin and the Celtic god Esus, who 
both achieved enlightenment through hanging 
and acquired supernatural powers.’ The fact 
that there is a dog in the mandrake legend is not 
surprising, as the animal is associated with death 
in many mythologies, and guides his deceased 
master in the Underworld.’ The early Chris- 
tians believed that the Mandrake was God's try- 
out before he created Adam and Eve.'** 

In fairytales and legends the Mandrake was 
identified with beings that subject themselves to 
man and bring them good fortune, but sooner 
or later want something in return. 

The Mandrake’s fame as a sexual stimulant 
also resulted in a legend about an elephant. It 
claims that male and female elephants reproduce 
in the vicinity of Paradise, where a Mandrake 
Tree grows, The female first eats some of the 
fruit and then encourages the male to eat some 
of it too. After this they mate and the female is 
impregnated.'*° 

According to the story told by Sextus Julius 
Frontinus (c. 35-103 AD), the Carthaginian gen- 
eral Marhabel used the anaesthetizing powers 
of the Mandrake to trick the African enemy and 
so defeat them.'*” 


THE MANDRAKE 

IN HERBALISM AND MEDICINE 
The origins of the medical-magical use of the 
Mandrake is difficult to trace, but appears to be 
extremely old and comes from the East. The 
Ebers papyrus, a medical papyrus scroll dating 
from c, 1550 BC, mentions dudaim, the fruit 
which excites love (see above); this probably re- 
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fers to the Mandrake. In the British Museum 
{London) there is a stone from the ninth century 
BC, on which a number of formulas against 
toothache are inscribed in Assyrian writing. The 
Mandrake is also mentioned here.'*° The Assyr- 
ians used the plant as a painkiller and sleep-in- 
ducing drug, perhaps even as an anaesthetic. *? 

It is known that in Antiquity and the Middle 
Ages the Mandrake played an important role as 
a painkiller. After this the plant became forgot- 
ten, but its fame as a magical plant flourished 
for many years in folklore. Homer (c. 800-? c. 
750 BC) tells us that Petrocius tended his wound- 
ed friend Eurpylus by rubbing a painkilling 
mandrake root over the wound.'°° Indeed, the 
plant is found to be used by all the great classical 
herbalists. Hippocrates (c. 460-c. 37 BC) for ex- 
ample, already knew that a small quantity of the 
plant relieved fear and depression. Large quanti- 
ties cause hallucinations and a very high dose 
results in the patient falling into a deep, co- 
matose sleep in which he loses all sense of feel- 
ing. Mandrake extract is therefore the earliest 
known anaesthetic." Aristotle (384-322 BC) 
emphasized the sleep-inducing property of the 
plant. Theophrastus (372-c. 287 BC) wrote that 
the Mandrake"’* was used as a sleep-inducing 
drug and in love potions. Dioscorides (c. 50 
AD)'®}, a Greek military physician, states that 
the Mandrake was known to some as antimalum 
(against pain), and to others as circaea (seducer), 
because the use of the root leads to amorous ad- 
ventures. He himself used the Mandrake dur- 
ing surgery. (see also: Fig. 6) The Roman ency- 
clopaedist, Pliny the Elder (77 AD)"°* discusses 
the uses of the plant as a painkiller at length", 
and even claims'”° that bears who ate mandrake 
berries were able to lick up wasps without feel- 
ing pain. In addition to being used as an anaes- 
thetic during surgical operations, the Mandrake 
was also used in Antiquity to relieve insomnia, 
toothache, eye disorders'’’, nervous  break- 
downs'”*, disorders of the womb, kidneys, blad- 
der, lungs, etc. The root is found to contain 
tropane alkaloids,'°? which have an anaesthetiz- 
ing effect and can cause hallucinations. ’”” 
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The preparation of mandrake juice mainly 
involves the use of the Autumn Mandrake 
(Womandrake). The juice is squeezed out and 
left to thicken in the sun, or an extract is made 
with wine. If drunk in moderate quantities it 
causes a mild intoxication, but excessive use re- 
sults in serious poisoning. According to Galen 
(129-c. 199) large quantities of mandrake wine 
were imported from Crete.””" 

The anaesthetic properties of the Mandrake 
were also highly valued in the Middle Ages. 
Hildegard von Bingen prescribed the analogous 
parts of the root for relieving bodily pains: for 
example the head section for headaches, etc. 
Mediaeval doctors used an infusion of the man- 
drake root to anaesthetize the patient.'’* In the 
thirteenth century use was made of the spongia 
somnifera or ‘sleep sponge’ of Teodorico Bor- 
poenoni (1205-1298), saturated in a mixture of 
opium and mandrake extract, as an anaesthetic 
during surgery. This ‘sleep sponge’ is therefore 
regarded as being the first anaesthetic mask.'”* 
A similar ‘sleep sponge’ was first soaked in the 
plant extract and then laid in the sun to dry. 
When the sponge was needed for surgery or tor- 
ture’*, it was moistened again and placed on 
the mouth and at the base of the nose; the pa- 
tient was anaesthetized by inhaling and swal- 
lowing the toxic fumes and liquid. The inhala- 
tion of warm vinegar countered the anaesthetic 
effect.'”> When, in the Middle Ages, Europe was 
ravaged by the ‘St Anthony's fire’,'”° the juice of 
the mandrake berry and the skin of the man- 
drake root was used to fight it, as they were 
thought to have a ‘cold’ healing power. The dis- 
ease also caused many miscarriages and prema- 
ture births, so the plant's reputation of height- 
ening fertility therefore also came in useful 
here."”’ A study of the use of these foreign plants 
in the Netherlands confirms that the Mandrake 
used to be very well known there. Here are a 
number of Flemish/Dutch references. The old- 
est report comes from Thomas of Cantimpré 
(1201-between 1263 and 1280), who dedicated a 
whole passage to the Mandrake in his book De 
Naturis rerum.” In Den Herbarius in Dyetsche 


(c. 1300) the Mandrake is recommended as an 
effective anaesthetic agent (translation): ‘Anyone 
who eats the roots or drinks an extract of them, falls 
into a deep sleep. Consequently surgeons use the 
plant if they need to amputate someone's limb... 
The juice of the roots is mixed with mellicratum'?? 
and used during amputations. If the bark is inserted 
into the anus as a suppository, it induces sleep.’ 
However, no reference is made here to the man- 
drake legend itself."°° The Flemish herbalist 
Rembert Dodoens (Dodonaeus) also discusses 
the Mandrake at length in his 1554 herbal, and 
largely bases what he says on the knowledge of 
the Ancients.'"' Matthijs de Lobel (Lobelius) 
(1581) mentions Dioscorides' description which 
refers to the narcotic effect of the plant and the 
way in which it is used (translation): ‘Mandrake 
is called Antimalum'™* by some and Circaea’® by 
others, because the root is used in love magic; the 
shepherds also become sleepy from eating the apples. 
The juice is pressed out of the fresh, crushed root, 
and is placed in the sun until it becomes thick and 
firm, and then preserved in a stone cask. Juice is al- 
so pressed out of the apples, but it is less powerful. 
The root is peeled, and the peel is then hung up on a 
wire until it is needed. Some boil the roots of the 
Mandrakes with a third part of wine and then pour 
off the transparent liquid which they then preserve: 
the person who is unable to sleep is given a cup of 
this, It also relieves pain and is also administered to 
those who need to have a limb amputated or burned 
off, to stop them from feeling the pain.’'4 In the 
1644 posthumous edition of Dodoens’ herbal 
we read an interesting report on the use of the 
Mandrake in the Low Countries (translation): 
‘The Mandrake was once used a great deal here be- 
cause of the strange shape of its root (especially the 
manikin) which is large and white, and divided in- 
to three parts which sometimes prow over one anoth- 
er, and therefore resemble the lower part of the body 
and the legs of a human being." The use of the 
Mandrake was also known in England. The Fa- 
ther of English Botany, William Turner, writes 
in his 1568 Herbal: ‘Of the apples of mandrake, ifa 
man smell of them they will make hym slepe and al- 
so if they be eaten. But they that smell to muche of 
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the apples become dum... thys herbe diverse wapes 
taken is very jepardus fora man and may kill hym if 
he eat it or drynk it out of measure and have no 
remedy from it... [f mandrake be taken out of mea- 
sure, by and by slepe ensueth and a great lousing of 
the streyngthe with aforgetfulness.’™® 

In his Herball (1636, posthumous edition), 
the English herbalist John Gerard mentions the 
soothing and sleep-inducing features of the Man- 
drake, adding that its fertility enhancing proper- 
ties are doubtful: ‘The wine wherein the root hath 
been boyled or infused provoketh sleepe and ass- 
wageth paine. The smell of the Apples moveth to 
sleepe likewise, but the juice worketh more effectual- 
ly if you take it in small quantitie, Great and 
strange effects are supposed to bee in Mandrakes, to 
cause women to be fruitfull and beare children, if 
they shall but carry the same neere to their bodies. 
Some do from hence ground it, for that Rahel de- 
sired to have her sisters Mandrakes (as the text is 
translated) but if we look well into the circum- 
stances which there we shall finde, we may rather 
deem it othenvise. Yong Ruben brought home ami- 
able and sweet smelling floures, (for so signifieth the 
Hebrew word, used Cantic, 7.13. in the same sence) 
rather for their beauty and smell, than for their 
virtue. Now in the floures of Mandrake there is no 
such delectable or amiable smell as was in these 
amiable floures that Ruben brought home. Besides, 
we reade not that Rahel conceived hereupon, for 
Leah Jacobs wife had foure children before God 
granted that blessing of fruitfulnesse unto Rahel. 
And last of all, (which is my chiefest reason) Jacob 
was angry with Rahel when shee said, Give me chil- 
dren or els I die; and demanded of her, wether he 
were in the stead of God or no, who had withheld 
from her the fruit of her body. And we know the 
Prophet David saith, Children @ the fruit of the 
womb are the inheritance that commeth of the Lord, 
Psal. 12°7. 

He that would know more hereof, may reade 
that chapter of Dr Turners booke concerning this 
matter, where he had written largely and learnedly 
ofthis Simple.""*? 

In contrast to this, Nicholas Culpeper only 
points out the dangers of using the mandrake 
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root in his Herbal and English Physician Enlarged 
(1653): ‘A root dangerous for its coldness, being cold 
in the fourth degree: the root is dangerous." 

The fact that the use of the Mandrake was no 
longer significant in the seventeenth century be- 
comes clear in the thorough overview of herbs 
given by the Dutchman Abraham Munting in 
his work; here the scholar only very briefly 
refers to a few old sources. Nevertheless, he was 
very well aware of the toxic nature of this plant 
(translation): ‘It is also unwise to use it either inter- 
nally or eternally because of its perniciousmess, yes 
even deadliness.""”? 


In popular medicine mandrake root was once 
prescribed for the insane (lunatics) to calm their 
violent attacks'?°, and also for depression, con- 
vulsions or cramps, rheumatism and tooth- 
ache.'*' Nowadays Mandrake is sold in the 
‘smartshops' as a (dangerous!) pep pill.'?* 


The Mandrake has long been used in medicine, 
though many of its applications have more to do 
with superstition. Modem herbalists seldom pre- 
scribe it, even though it contains hyoscine, which 
is the standard medication given to soothe pa- 
tients and reduce bronchial secretions before op- 
erations. It is also used for travel sickness.” 

In contemporary herbal medicine the root is 
used as an ingredient in ointments (10 %), which 
are applied externally for cramps, rheumatism 
and arthritis deformans. °* Mandrake root is also 
used in homeopathy.’”? 

The Mandrake is no longer used in modern 
formal medicine.”?° 


Remarkably enough, modern botany ascribes 
the same properties to the Mandrake and the 
Womandrake (Autumn Mandrake), while for- 
merly a clear distinction was made between the 
two species. Magicians had a preference for the 
mandragora manikin, while the Ancients showed 
a preference for the female Mandragora. An ex- 
tensive comparative physiological study of both 
these closely related species of plant might pro- 
duce new and valuable medical data.'”’ 
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THE MANDRAKE IN THE HOME, 

GARDEN AND KITCHEN 
In Antiquity wine was made from the Man- 
drake.” [t was cultivated in England in 1562 by 
William Turner, the author of the Niewe Her- 
ball.?? According to John Gerard (1633) the ap- 
ples were edible: ‘... The Apples are milder, and 
are reported that they may be eaten, being boyled 
with pepper and other hot spices."*°° 

Nowadays the Mandrake is still cultivated in 

European herb gardens as a curiosity. 


Dip You KNOW? 
The fact that the ancient magical belief in the 
miraculous powers of the Mandrake in the West 
should be even more tenacious than one might 
suspect, was made apparent in a 1966 BBC ra- 
dio programme called Have a Go (an interview 
by Wilfred Pickles of the proprietor of a herb 
shop in the Old Kent Road in London, England): 
‘Do you sell anything to stop people smoking? 
“Well, we have anti-smoking tablets, and one or two 
kinds of roots that people chew, mandrake, for in- 
stance.’ In Aberystwyth (Wales) a man had a 
Mandrake growing in his garden. When he died 
(around 1975). the plant was donated to the 
botanical gardens of the local College. Although 
many people came to help move the plant, they 
showed a certain reluctance to do so, as this 
would bring bad luck. Consequently, the gar- 
dener of the College himself transferred the 
plant to the garden. He is still alive (1984) and 


happy. 
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Anonymous (1988): p. 693. 

Rdna is supposed to mean secret or secret dis- 
cussion (Teirlinck, |., 192.4, pp. 35-37). 

In colloquial speech galgenaas still denotes ‘vil- 
lain’, ‘rogue’ (Raes, |., 1997, personal observa- 
tion). 

Including Pliny the Elder (77 AD), Dioscorides (c. 
50 AD) and many other writers of Ancient herbals 
(Peters, H., 1918, pp. 49-50). 

In his Theatrum Botanicum (1640), |. Parkinson 
refers to ‘mandrakes' and ‘womandrakes' (Klein, 
R., 1979, pp. 186-188). In German the terms Al- 
raumweibchen (Womandrake) and Alraunmdnn- 
chen (Mandrake) were also used, and in Dutch, 
the terms Alruinmannetie (Mandrake) and Alnuin- 
wife (Womandrake). 

As well as by the father of the modern botanical 
system, the Swede Carl Linnaeus: Mandragora of- 
jicinarum L 

Instead of the Solanaceae. 

Especially hyoscyamine and scopolamine (Schultes 
Evans, R. & A. Hofmann, 1983, pp. 86-go; De 
Cleene, M., 1989, p. 227). 

Brosse, J. (1990): pp. 243-248. 

A lengthy Egyptian papyrus scroll, named after 
the German Egyptologist, Georg Maurice Ebers 
(1837-1898), who bought it in 1873. For more in- 
formation on this topic, see under: Famous her: 
balists and herbalist writings. 

Ruled between c. 13.45 and 1335 BC. 

He died during the tenth year of his reign aged 
about twenty-one (Anonymous, 1989b). 

Former capital of the Byzantine Empire and of 
the Ottoman Empire, officially known as Istanbul 
(Turkey) since 1930. It was founded (330 AD) at 
ancient Byzantium as the new capital of the Ro- 
man Empire, by Constantine |, after whom it was. 
named (wenwencyclopedia.com). 

This town (now situated in Turkey: Mersin) was 
built on the site of the Ancient Roman city of 
Pornpeipolis. The city is said to have existed for 
many years, and dates back at least to the Hittite 
period (1 3” century BC) 

(http:/ /robert.desert.chez.tiscali.fr). 

This city was founded in about 300 BC by Seleu- 
cus |, king of Syria, and named after his father 
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Antiochus, a Macedonian general 
(wwwencyclopedia.com). 

The city of Damascus in Syria is reputed to be the 
oldest continuously inhabited city in the world. It 
was probably governed by the Egyptians prior to 
the Hittite period (2 millennium BC), and later 
by the Israelites and Aram 
(wwwencyclopedia.com). 

Klein, R. (1979): pp. 185-186. 

Hecate was originally a goddess in Asia Minor. 
Her cult carne over to Greece at a later date, 
where according to mythology she was a Titan 
child, daughter of Zeus, Demeter or Perses. 

In Greek religion and mythology, she was an 
Olympian goddess, daughter of Zeus and Leto 
and twin sister of Apollo 
(www.encyclopedia.com). 

Other herbs in Hecate's garden were alleged to 
be the Black Nightshade, the Monk's-hood, the 
Chamomile, the Maidenhair, the Greater Celan- 
dine, etc. 

Dierbach, |. (1833): pp. 194-201. However, certain 
writers (including Sprengel, Anguillara) claim 
that ‘Mandrake’ in fact refers to Deadly Night- 
shade (Atropa belladonna L). 

Dierbach, |. (1843): p. 204. 

In Greek mythology, he was the son and succes- 
sor of King Laertes of Ithaca, one of the leaders of 
the Greek forces during the Trojan War. Odysseus 
was noted (as in Homer's Iliad) for his cunning 
sense of strategy and his wise advice. He is the 
main character in the Odyssey, which is an ac- 
count of his adventures after the fall of Troy 
[www.encyclopedia.corm). 

Hermes gave Odysseus a magic potion to drink 
in order to protect himself from Circe's magic po- 
tion (Peters, H., 1918, pp. 49-54). 

Anonymous (1972-1977); Klein, R. (1979): p. 185. 
De Cock, A. (1909): Spreekwoorden, zegswijzen en 
witdrukkingen op volksgeloof berustend. Im: Volks- 
kunde 20, p. 46; Anonymous (1950): p. 671; Ano- 
nymous (1972-1977); Chevalier, |. & A. Gheerbrant 
(19748): pp. 180-181; Klein, R. (1979): pp. 185-186, 
Also known as the Artificer of the Olympians, 
Hephaistus was the lame and clever son of Hera 
(www. messagenet.com/myths/bios/ 
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hephaistos.html). 

Peters, H. (1918): pp. 49-54. 

Aurinia corresponds to Alioruna, the Omniscient 
(according to Grimm); Alruna, who was gifted 
with the rune power of the elves (according to 
Wackernagel); Alruna, the White Lady (according 
to Prahn); Alruna, the Soothsayer (according to 
Kanngiesser). The German and Old English 
name still refers to the goddess Alruna, who was 
worshipped by the Germanic peoples (Vandewiele, 
L., 1962, pp. 3-5; Brosse, |., 1990, p. 246). 

Oomen, A. (1885): pp. 312-314; Leunis: Spn., 588 
as mentioned in Teirlinck, |. (192.4): p. 35; Van- 
dewiele, L. (1962): pp. 9-5; Janssens, |. (1983): De 
betekenis van de Alruin in het Volksgeloof. In: Liber 
memonalis Prof. Or, P_j. Vandenhoutte, 1914-1978. 
New Series ‘Lit het Seminane voor Volkskunde van 
de Rijksuniversiteit te Gent’ 1, pp. 269-274. 
Teirlinek, |. (1924): pp. 35-37- 

Sometimes dudaim is translated as Violets, Lilies 
or jJasmins, but this translation is no longer con- 
sidered applicable. 

Alove potion, 

Oommen, A. (1885): pp. 312-314; De Cock, A. (1909): 
Spreekwoorden, zegueijzen en uitdrukkingen op 
volkesgeloof berustend. In: Volkskunde 20, p. 48; Pe- 
ters, H. (1938): pp. 50-54: Anonymous (1966-1989): 
p. #68; Anonymous (1986b): p. Bo6; Brosse, |. 
(1990): pp. 243-245. 

joseph. 

Anonymous (1988): p. 32. 

Anonymous (1988): p. 693. 

Included in the Martyrologiun Romanum in the 
sixteenth century, and therefore officially declared a 
saint (Waegeman, A. In: Milis, L., 1991, p. 96). 
Ursener (1875): Italischen Mythen, as mentioned 
in De Gubernatis, A. (1882): pp. 213-217: 
Janssens, |. (1983): De betekenis van de Alnvin in 
het Volksgeloof. In: Liber memonalis Prof. Dr, P. J. 
Vandenhoutte 1913-1978. New Series “Lit het Se- 
minane voor Volkskunde von de Rijksuniversitert te 
Gent’ 1, p. 277; Baker, M. (1996): p. 107. 

However, unlike the Mandrake and other vari- 
eties of the Nightshade family, Water-lilies do not 
contain any anaesthetic alkaloids! 

Behling, L. (1964): pp. 67-68. 
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Klein, R. (1979): pp. 185-186. 

Chevalier, G. & A. Gheerbrant (19744): pp. 180- 
181. 

Janssens, |. (1983): De betekenis von de Alruin in 
het Volksgeloof. In: Liber memonalis Prof. Dr. P. J. 
Vandenhoutte 1913-1978. New Series ‘Lit het 5e- 
minare voor Volkskunde van de Rijksuniversiteit te 
Gent’ 1, p. 277. 

Richard a. S. Laur., de laud, M., 1.13, ¢. 4, 9.40, a$ 
mentioned in Behling, L. (196.4): p. 67. 

Van Bingen, H. (1098-1179): Physica |, 56, as men- 
tioned in Forstner, L. (1961): p. 277. 

Forstner, L. (1961): pp. 275-278. The Ancients 
called the Mandrake: morion, roots of foolish- 
ness and intense confusion (Forstner, L. 1961, 
PP. 275-278). 

Leopold, B. (1937): p. 112; Vandewiele, L. (1962): 
pp. 3-21, 

Vandewiele, L. (1962): pp. 9-21. 

The apparent death of Ruggieri in Boccaccio's 
Decamerone was due to having drunk mandrake 
wine, Ruggieri drank this wine by mistake and 
consequently went into a coma, While seemingly 
dead, he experienced all sorts of adventures 
(Thiselton-Dyer, T., 1284, pp. 30-31). 

In La Mandragola (1513), the Mandrake is pre- 
scribed for making a barren woman fertile. (Klein, 
R., 1979, pp. 188-189). It would be interesting to 
know if Machiavelli was familiar with the comedy 
by Alexis in which the juice of the Mandrake 
played an important role... as fertility remedy (De 
Gubernatis, A., 1882, p. 215-217). 

He writes about a fake mandrake offered for sale 
by a market vendor. 

In Romeo and juliet, Act IV, scene Ill, v. 48-49 and 
Act Vill, scene lI ‘Thorn owt the earth, That living 
mortals, hearing them, run mad"; in King Henry the 
Sixth, Act Wl, scene Il, v. 210-211; in Anthony and 
Cleopatra, Act |, scene V, v. 9-4, and in Othello, Act 
Hl, scere Ol, v. 931-394 (Thiselton-Dyer, T., 1884, 
pp. 30-31; Peters, H., 1918, pp. 51-54; Klein, R., 
1979, p. 186). Shakespeare compares the power 
of the Mandrake with that of opium. Allegedly, 
Satan permanently guarded this plant (Thiselton- 
Dyer, T., 188.4, pp. 90-31). 


He used the mandrake theme in a short story. 
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In 1680 he wrote the fable entitled La Mandra- 
gora, in which a married woman is seduced with 
the aid of the Mandrake (Klein, R., 1979, pp. 188- 
189). 

He uses the term Galgenmdnniein (gallows ma- 
nikin). 

In his Faust, Goethe makes the devil Mephisto- 
pheles talk about the Mandrake: ‘Dao stehen sie 
umber und stounen, vertraven nicht dem hohen 
Fund, Der eine foselt von Alraunen, Der andre von 
dem schwarzen Hund.’ (‘There they stand all 
around and are surprised, they do not trust the con- 
siderable find, the one waffles on about Mandrake, 
the other about the black dog,") 

He used the mandrake theme in a short story. 

In: La rétisserie de lo reine Pedaugque. 

VDVV (1927): vol. I, pp. 320-321; Vandewiele, L. 
(1962): pp. 6-4. 

Vandewiele, L. (1962): pp. 6-8. 

As stated on: www.ce-revieworg, 

Succeeded his father Maximilian Il in 1576. 

Klein, R. (1979): pp. 188-189. 

Ingram, |. (=4.): p. 359; Powell, C. (1977): p. 1.46. 
VDVV (1927): vol. |, pp. 921-322; Anonymous 
(1950): p. 671. 

Janssens, |. (1983): De betekenis van de Alruin in 
het Volksgeloof. In: Liber memorialis Prof. Dr. P. |. 
Vandenhoutte 1913-1978. New Series ‘Lit het Se- 
minane voor Volkskunde van de Rijksuniversiteit te 
Gent’ 1, p. 277- 

Baker, M. (1996): p. 95. 

Moldenke, H. & A. Moldenke (1952): pp. 137-199 
and 283; Brosse, |. (1990): pp. 2.43-2.48. 

De Gubernatis, A. (1882): pp. 213-217; Theo- 
phrastus (c. 372-c. 287 BC), Histona Piantansm, 
wal. 6, 2 and 9; vol. 9, 8-9, as mentioned in VDVV 
(1927): vol. I, p. 314. 

It has not been proven that the Joseph ha-Kohen 
mentioned in Allah iv. 1) and M. 23a is really jo- 
sephus (wwe jewishencyclopedia.com/view.jsp? 
artid=§43&letter=|). When the rebellion against 
the Romans broke out (66 AD), he was sent by 
the aristocratic party to Galilee. In Jotapata he 
was imprisoned by the Romans and he surren- 
dered to Vespasian. Joseph saved his life by pre- 
dicting for Vespasian that he would become em- 
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peror. Later he settled in Rome, where he was 
awarded Roman civil rights (Anonymous, 1972- 
1977). 

Peters, H. (1978): pp. 90-54. 

Forster, L. (1961): pp. 275-278. This is why Theo- 
phrastus named the Mandrake antropomorphos 
or ‘resembling a man’ (Oomen, A., 1885, pp. 312- 
314). 

Albertus Magnus, De Vepetabilibus, Vil, 2, chap. 
12, 379; Von Megenberg, K.: Buch der Natur, 406; 
Fuchs, L. (15.43): Kreuterbuch, chap. 201; Bock, H. 
(1551): Kreuterbuch, 336 r; Matthiolus (1563): 
Krewterbuch, as mentioned in VDVV (1927): vol. I, 
p. 316, 

Ingram, |. (2¢.): pp. 247-248. 

Forstner, L. (1961): pp. 275-278. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
MMV, chap. XCIV. 

Peters, H. (1918): pp. 49-50. 

For more information on this topic, see under: 
Famous herbalists and herbalist writings. 

Peters, H. (1918): pp. 50-54. 

Literally: ‘earth man’, German. 

Vincentius of Beauvais ({ 1264) described Theo- 
phrastus’ method in the most successful ency- 
clopaedia of the second half of the Middle Ages 
(Charon, V., 1991, De kennis van de kruiden. In: 
Milis, L., 1991, pp. 122-124). 

In the region of the Red Sea. 

The Arabs still call the Mandrake ‘devil's candle’, 
because the plant is said to emit light in the dark. 
This phenomenon appears to be based in reality, 
and is said to be caused by glow worms living on 
its leaves (Ewers, H., 1911, Alraune, as mentioned 
in Anonymous, 1970-1974; Anonymous, 1950, p. 
671). 

Vandewiele, L. (1962): pp. 3-5. 

Consequently, one must make noises (such a5 
blowing a horn) when the dog pulls out the roots, 
or stop one's ears with rags, wax or pitch so to 
block out the plant's screams (Vandewiele, L., 
1962, pp. 3-5; Brosse, |., 1990, pp. 243-248). A six- 
teenth-century illustration shows a mandrake 
digger with a horn to drawn out the screams (Pe- 
ters, H., 1918, pp. 9-54). 

He wrote in Latin. His Herborius was translated 
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into Anglo-Saxon around the tenth century. 
Peters, H. (1918): pp. 50-54; Flavius, |.: Belluarn ju- 
daicum, Vil, 6, 3, a3 mentioned in VDVV (1927): 
vol. |, pp. 314-315; Klein, R. (1979): pp. 186-188; 
Schultes Evans, R. & A. Hofmann (1983): pp. Bo 
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Vandenhoutte 1913-1978. New Series ‘Lit het Se- 
minane voor Volkskunde van de Rijksuniversiteit te 
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ter the Greek mythological mistress of ghosts 
and demons; Hecate was always accompanied 
by black dogs from the Underworld (Janssens, |., 
1983, De betekenis van de Alruin in het Volksgeloof. 
In: Liber memorialis Prof. Dr. P. J. Vandenhoutte 
1913-1978. New Series ‘Wit het Serninarie voor 
Volkskunde van de Rijksuniversiteit te Gent’ 1, pp. 
269-274). In all mythologies, the dog is associat- 
ed with death and the Underworld, where he 
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Mandrake is said to lie in the fact that death and 
sexuality are united within it (Brosse, |., 1990, pp. 
246-247). 

Derived from the Assyrian. 

Janssens, J. (1983): De betekenis von de Alruin in 
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Vendenhoutte 19131078. New Series ‘Lit het Se- 
minarie voor Volkskunde van de Rijksuniversiteit te 
Gent’ 1, pp. 269-274. 

De Gubernatis, A. (1882): pp. 213-217; Hovorka, 
D, & WU. Kronfeld (1908): pp. 286-287. In the 
Czech Republic the roots of the Deadly Night- 
shade (Atropa bella-donna L.) and the White Bry- 
ony (Bryonia dioica Jacq.) were also dug out 
(Hovorka, D. & U. Kronfeld, 1908, pp. 286-227). 
They contain high levels of tropane alkaloids (at- 
ropine, hyoscyamine and scopolamine); other 
psychoactive materials are present in small 
quantities. These substances are found through- 
out the plant, with the highest concentrations be- 
ing in the seeds and in the roots. Scopolamine 
would explain the hallucinogenic features. 
Ingram, J. (.¢.): pp. 247-248; Klein, R. (1979): pp. 
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185-186; Janssens, |. (1983): De betekenis van de 
Alruin in het Volksgeloof. In: Liber mernarialis Prof. 
Dr. P. J. Vandenhoutte 1913-1978. New Series ‘Lit 
het Serminane voor Volkskunde van de Rijksuniver- 
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Hofmann (1983): pp. 86-90; De Cleene, M. (1989): 
pp. Wi-172 and 227; Brosse, |. (1990): pp. 2.46- 
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tion which gives the collective consciousness to 
the symptoms induced by the plant. Everything 
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passed to a closely related plant with similar hal- 
lucinagenic properties: the Deadly Nightshade. 
Porta’s first book, published in 1585 as Magiae 
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ume edition of the Magia naturalis published in 
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(http://es.rice.edu/ES/humsoc/Galileo/ 
Catalog/Files/porta.htm). 
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Brosse, |. (1990): p. 246. 
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| De Gubernatis, A. (1882): pp. 213-217. 


The botanical genus Fuchsia is named after him. 
Vandewiele, L. (1962): p. 6; De Wit, H. (1963): p. 
240. 

Fuchs, L. (1543), as mentioned in Vandenbus- 
sche, L. (195): Pp. 375- 

Such as Tormentil, Gentian, Pimpernel, Plantain 
and Carrot. A number of grass seeds were pressed 
inte the upper part of the carrot root; when these 
germinated and gave the root a hairy appear- 
ance, it began to resemble a real manikin, and it 
was then dried and dressed. The owner of the 
doll bathed it every week in red wine, in the hope 
it would bring him prosperity and good fortune 
(De Wit, H., 1963, p. 486). 

VDVV (1927): vol. |, p. 316 and p. 1,224. 
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VDVY (1927): vol. |, pp. 319-320. 

Teirlinck, |, (1924): pp. 27 

Teirlinck, |. (1924): pp. 35-37; VDVV (1927): vol. |, 
PP. 319-320. 

King of the Scots from 1aqgo. The legend of his 
life was the basis of Shakespeare's Macbeth 
{Anonymous, 19896). 

Ursener (1875): ftalischen Mythen, as mentioned 
in De Gubernatis, A. (1282): pp. 219-217; Janssens, 
J. (1983): De betekenis van de Alruin in het Volks- 
geéloof. In: Liber mermorialis Prof. Dr. P. J. Vanden- 
houtte 1913-1978. New Series ‘Lit het Seminarie 
voor Volktkunde van de Rijksuniversitert te Gent’ 1, 
p. 277; Baker, M. (1996): p. 107. 

Collin de Plancy, M. (1826): pp. 57-60. 

Brosse, J. (1990): pp. 243-248. 

Gerard, |. (1997): Herball, 281-2. Gerard enjoyed 
great international success with his English-lan- 
guage work, which was largely based on Do- 
doens' herbal. 

VDVV (1927): val. |, p. 319; Anonymous (1950): 
pp. 671-672; Maldenke, H. & A. Moldenke (1952): 
pp. 137-139 and 283; Opie, |. & M. Tater (1989): 
Pp. 237- 

Charon, V., a5 mentioned in Milis, L. (1991): pp. 
122-123. 

Van Hellernont, |. (1993): pp. 366-367. 

Chevalier, |. & A. Gheerbrant (19744): pp. 180- 
181; Brosse, |. (1990): pp. 246-247. 

A Mandrake growing under a gallows enabled its 
owner to uncover all secrets as well as acquire 
health, riches and blessings (Oomen, A., 1885, 
PP. 312-314). 

Vandewiele, L. (1962): pp. 3-5. 

Classified as motif A 266711.5. 

Valgaerts, E. & L. Machiels (1992): p. 252. 

Brosse, |. (1990): pp. 246-247. 

Ingrarn, |. (s.a.): pp. 247-248. 

Brosse, |. (1990): pp. 249-248. 

As early as in the second century AD, it was 
claimed that female elephants gathered man- 
drake berries and offered them to the males 
(Klein, R., 1979, p. 185). 
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Peters, H. (1918): p. §1- 

Anonymous (1950): pp. 671-672; Klein, R. (1979): 
po. 185-186 

Brosse, J. (1990): pp. 243-248. 

Klein, R. (1979): pp. 188-189. 

Brosse, |. (1990): pp. 243-248. 

This probably involved the closely-related Deadly 
Nightshade, and not the Mandrake, However, 
both plants contain similar active substances 
{tropane alkaloids). 

Dioscorides (c. 50 AD): De materia medica. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
VIN, chap, XLI; book XIV, chap. XIX; book XV, 
chap. XCIV, and book XXVI, chaps. XII, LX, LXVI, 
DOXTV, LOOOCV1T, DOOCVII and XC, 

Pliny's mandragoras might also refer to the Dead- 
ly Nightshade, a narcotic plant from the same 
farnily. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
VIII, chap. XLI. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis histona, book 
XXY, chap. XCIV. According to Pliny, the root 
crushed with rose oil and wine was a remedy for 
infections and eye pains. 

People suffering from depression with notions of 
suicide were given a mild extract of mandrake 
root (Klein, R., 1979, pp. 188-189). 

They are scopolamine (0.03 %), atropine (0.04 74) 
and hyoscyamine (0.1 4). 

VDVV (1927): vol. |, p. 914; Forstner, L. (1961): pp. 
275-278; Vandewiele, L. (1962): pp. 3-21; Klein, R. 
(1979): pp. 186-188; Uyidert, M. (1979): pp. 225- 
226; Brosse, |. (1990): pp. 243-248. 

OQomen, A. (1885): p. 914; Anonymous (1950): p. 
671. 

Peters, H. (1918): pp. 50-53. The following was 
recorded regarding this practice in the fourteenth 
century: ‘La mandragore pris en infusion jette 
homme dans un doux sommeil, qui lui fait sup- 
porter sans douleur les opérations de la chirurgie." 
('Ingested a3 an infusion, the mandrake puts the pa- 
tient pleasantly to sleep, enabling him to undergo 
surgery without experiencing any pain.") (Monteil, 
A, Hist. des Francais, p. 197, a5 mentioned in 
Oomen, 4., 1885, p. 314) 

Peters, H. (1978): pp. §0-53; Klein, R. (1979): pp. 
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188-189. 

In order to prolong the torture. 

Vandewiele, L. (1962): p. 16. For more informa- 
tion on the history of anaesthesia before 1246, 
see Baur, M. (1927): Recherches sur l'histoire de 
Nanesthésie avant 1846, In: Janus 31, pp. 17-82. 

A sickness by eating rye bread infected with the 
fungus Claviceps purpurea. This fungus produces 
substances (ergot alkaloids), which cause two 
types of poisoning (‘ergotism’): the falling off of 
hands and feet due to the withering of tissue (er- 
golismus gangraenosus), or the appearance of 
neurological and psychiatric phenomena (ergo- 
tismus convulsius). The victims sought help fram 
saints, especially St Anthony, hence the name of 
the disease. 

Van Dongen, P. (1995): Het Antoniseuur in de 
Middeleeuwen. In: Geschiedenis der Geneeskunde 
2, p. 116. 

Vandewiele, L. (1962): pp. 11-16. 

Wine boiled in water and honey. 

Anonymous (c. 1500). 

Dodoens, R. (1554). 

= against evil. 

After Kirké/Circe, a sorceress in Greek mytholo- 
gy. daughter of Helius and Perses (Anonymous, 
1972-1977). 

Lobelius (1581): pp. 325-327. 

Dodoens, R. (1644). 

As stated on: waw.botanical.com. 

Gerard, ). (1636): pp. 86-87. 

Culpeper, N. (1653): p. 315- 

Munting, A. (1696): pp. 750-751. 

Which is why the plant is called Moanknid 
(Moonwort) in Dutch. 

Janssens, |. (1983): De betekenis van de Alruin in 
het Volkspeloof. In: Liber memorialis Prof. Dr. P. J. 
Vondenhoutte 1913-1978. New Series “Lit het Serni- 
nore voor Volkskunde von de Rijksunmersiteit te 
Gent 1, p. 277. 

Draulans, D. (1997): Een plant is geen pil. In: 
Knack, 6, p. 97; De Cleene, M. (2002): personal 
observation, 

As stated on: 
wwew.ses.leeds.ac.uk/cgi-bin/pfaf/arrhtml? 
Mandragora+officinarum&CAN=LATIND, 
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Van Hellemont, |. (1993): pp. 366-367. 

Roth, L., Daunderer, M. & K. Kormann (1984): I'v- 
1.M, pp. &-9. 

Van Hellemont, |. (1993): pp. 366-367. 

Brosse, |. (1990): pp. 2.43-248. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis histona, book 
XIV, chap. XIX. 

As stated on: www.botanical.com. 

Gerard, J. (1633): pp. 351-353, a3 stated on: 
waiw.members.aol.com/renfrowcm 
gerardp3.html#Mandrake. 

Opie, |, & M. Tate (1989): pp. 237-238; Vickery, 
R. (1997): p. 290. 
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MARIGOLD 


‘Give way, and be ye ravish'd by the sun, 

And hang the head when as the act is done, 

Spread as he spreads, wax less as he does 

wane; 

And as he shuts, close up to maids again," 
To Marygold, Robert Herrick (1591-1674) 


Latin: Calendula® officinalis L. 


English: Pot Marigold; Gold (bloom), Goldins, 
Golds, Goulans, Gowles, Guildes, Hardhow, 
Holigold, Husbandman's Dial, Jackanapes on 
Horseback, Mally Gowl, Marigold, Marybud, 
Measles-flower, Poet's Marigold, Rods Gold, 
Ruddles, Summer's Bride, Sunflower. 

French: Souci des Jardins; Fleur du Soleil, Fleur 
de tous les Mois, Passe-velours Jaune, Souci, 
Souci des Jardins, Souci Officinal, Tout les 
Mois. 

German: Gartenringelblume; Butterblume, Dann- 
blaume, Dotterblume, Fallblume, Gelcken, Gil- 
penbutterblume, Gilgenkraut, Gilke(nkraut), 
Goldblume, Goldrose, Haussonnenwirbel, In- 
gelbluem, Kolblue(e)m, Marienbluem, Ringel- 
blume(n), Sonnenwand, Totenblume, Wagen- 
blume, Stinkblume, Studentenblume, Warzen- 
kraut. 

Dutch: Goudsbloem; Boterbloem, Dodenbloem, 
Gaublomme, Goldblomme(n), Goukes, Gou(d)s- 
bloeme, Goutbloeme, Guldenbloem, Kapkens- 
kruid, Kroningsbloem, Oranjebloem, Rhingel- 
bloeme, Vergabloeme, Wrattenkruid. 


HABITAT 
The Pot Marigold probably derives from the 
Field Marigold (Calendula arvensis L.), which is 
indigenous to the Mediterranean. In Western 
Europe and England, the Pot Marigold has be- 
come an established feature. The plant is often 
cultivated for planting in borders and flower- 
beds: this is why it is also found growing wild on 
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verges, as undergrowth and near hedges. The 
African Marigold (Tagetes erecta L.) and French 
Marigold (Tagetes patula L.) are different plant 
species, belonging to the same plant family (Com- 
positae). 


DESCRIPTION 

The Pot Marigold is a perennial, often behaving 
as an annual, with a bright green, erect to pro- 
cumbent angular, branched and hairy stem. The 
alternate, oblong, + sessile leaves (5 to 15 cm) are 
simple, with widely-spaced teeth and are slightly 
sticky. The base leaves are furry, long and nar- 
row. The large. pale yellow to deep orange, Ox- 
eye Daisy-like flowers are arranged in dense, ra- 
diate terminal heads (capitula) (3-6 cm across), 
and close at night. The petals have a pungent, 
spicy flavour and the leaves have a bitter after- 
taste. The cultivated varieties are often lighter in 
colour and have full flowers (to 10 cm). Height: 
0.25-0.8 m. (Fig. 78; Pls. 88-89) 


The Field Marigold differs from the Pot Mari- 
gold in its capitula (1-2.5 cm across) and its 
height (up to 30 cm). 


THE Pot MARIGOLD IN RITUALS, 

MYTHOLOGY AND WORSHIP 
There was once a Greek myth about Clytia and 
Apollo. When the sun god Apollo’ renounced 
Clytia’s love for that of Leucothea, Clytia told the 
girl's father about it out of sheer spite. To pun- 
ish her, Apollo changed her into a ‘sunflower’ 
(Calendula).’? Another myth tells the story of 
Caltha, a Greek girl who was in love with Apollo. 
Because she constantly looked at the sun, she 
pined away and finally changed into a Calen- 
dula. This story is told about all ‘sun’ flowers, in 
other words, the flowers which (appear to) turn 
their heads towards the sun, or with a corolla 
which represents a sun, like the Sunflower 


CV 
Fig. 78, Pot Marigold, 1 = flowering stern; 2= fruit (nutlet), 
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Fig. 79.1670 signboard in Feet Street in London (England) 


‘genus (Helianthus sp), the Chrysanthemum 
‘genus (Chrysanthemum sp.), the Fleabane genus 
(Inula sp.), etc.° According to another myth, 
Marigolds originated from the tears Aphrodite” 
shed at Adonis” death. 

‘The Pot Marigold is devoted to Our Lady, cel 
ebrated on the 25!" March (Annunciation).? 


THE Pot MariGoLDd 

IN SYMBOLISM 
Originally, the Pot Marigold’® was a Greek sym- 
bol for gratitude and fond memories (see above: 
the myth of Clytia and Apollo), which is why the 
plant was represented on monuments."* Unsur- 
prisingly, the Pot Marigold became a symbol of 
grief" In fact, in Germany Marigold was for 
‘many years planted mainly in cemeteries. In 
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North-Thiiringen (Germany) people actually 
said that the Marigold was not a garden plant, 
but belonged more in cemeteries." The symbol- 
ism can change if the plant is combined with 
other flowers. For example, the Marigold com- 
bined with the Cypress (Cupressus sempervirens 
L) refers to desperation, and in the Orient a 
bouquet of Poppies and Marigolds means: ‘I will 
case your pain."* 


Because the Marigold follows the sun, ithas also 
become a symbol of obedience.’ 


During the Middle Ages, the Virgin Mary’s name 
‘was often added to something beautiful or use- 
ful, hence the English names: ‘Marygold’, 
Marigold’, Marybud’, and the German Marien- 
bluem (Mary's flower), for Calendula.'® The 
Marigold was one of the mediaeval symbols of 
the Holy Virgin.” The Pot Marigold, however, 
‘was originally not named after the Virgin, its 
name being a corruption of the Anglo-Saxon 
‘merso-meargealla, or Marsh Marigold, Anglo- 
Saxon authors called it ‘Golds’ or ‘Ruddes’. 
However, it was later associated with the Virgin 
Mary, and in the seventeenth century, with 
Queen Mary.” 


‘The Pot Marigold in art 
In iconography, the Pot Marigold is not only a 
symbol of griefand worry’, butalso of wealth.”° 


‘The Pot Marigold as an emblem 
‘The Pot Marigold was once frequently used as a 
signboard.” (Fig.79) 


‘The Pot Marigold in heraldry 
In heraldry, the Pot Marigold is a symbol of the 
Holy Virgin and of hope. This plant is mainly 
associated with women named Mary/Marie. It 
appears on the coat of arms of the Goldman 
family and the Marquises d’Espaynet (from the 
French espoir, hope). "* 


Marguerite of Orléans’ (1406-1466) motto was: 
"Je ne veux suivre que lui seul’ (' only want o fol- 


low him.") This was written under a Pot Marigold 
turned towards the sun. The god-fearing princess 
was trying to say that all her thoughts were di- 
rected towards heaven, in the same way that a 
Pot Marigold directs itself towards the sun.” 


The Pot Marigold in the language of flowers 

In the language of flowers, the Pot Marigold re- 
presents pain and grief. Combined with the Cy- 
press (= death, see under: Cypress, vol. I), it sig- 
nifies despair.** Sometimes the flower is the 
symbol of envy, because of its yellow colour.” 


THE Pot MARIGOLD IN 
MAGIC AND POPULAR BELIEFS 

The Pot Marigold in predictions 

In Devon and Wiltshire (England) people 
thought that picking Pot Marigolds or looking at 
them too long would make them drink, or, that 
if one picked Marigolds thunder would come 
soon, The plant was also reputed to give the vic- 
tim of a robbery an image of the person who had 
robbed him. In Wales it was said that if the flow- 
er had not opened before seven o'clock, it would 
rain and thunder throughout the day.”° Advice 
given to girls anxious to know who their future 
partner would be was, on St Luke's Day 3" Oc- 
tober), to rub marigold flowers, Marjoram, 
Thyme and Wormwood to a powder, to sift this 
mixture through lawn, and simmer with honey 
and vinegar. She was then to rub this mixture 
on herself before going to bed, saying three 
times, in the hope of dreaming of her future 
partner: 


‘Saint Luke, Saint Luke, be kind with me, 
In dreams let me true love see?" 


In his herbal (Cruydtboeck) dating from 1648°", 
the Flemish herbalist Rembert Dodoens (Do- 
donaeus) said the Italians sometimes called the 
plant Horlogio dei contadini (peasant's clock), be- 
cause the flowers tell the hour.*? Certain vari- 
eties (i.e, the Calendula pluvialis L., now: Dimor- 
photeca pluvialis (L.) Moench, syn. Dimorphoteca 
annua Less] are indeed very sensitive to the in- 
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tensity of light and close when it is overcast; in 
this way they predict rain.”” It was also noticed 
that the flowers completely closed up during a 
solar eclipse, Because it is so light-sensitive, oth- 
er names given in English to the Marigold are 
‘Husbandman's Dial’ and ‘Summer's Bride’.” 


The Pot Marigold in love spells 
To be popular with the girls, you have to carry 
with you at all times a marigold root and a violet 
silk handkerchief. This popular German belief 
was even described in Hieronymus Bock's New 
Kreuterbuch (1539): ‘Etliche Weiber treiben super- 
stition damit / brauchen sie zu der bulschaffi.’ (‘Sev- 
eral women. use it superstitiously, thep use it in love- 
making,')** In England the Pot Marigold (and al- 
so the Daisy) is used in predictions about love;}? 
the Slavs use it in love spells. 

German peasant girls would sow Marigolds 
in the footsteps of those they wished to em- 
brace. In France married men sometimes be- 
lieved their spouses would be unfaithful to them 
if they liked looking at Marigolds.* 


The Pot Marigold in magical healing 

Looking at Pot Marigolds was supposed to be 
beneficial to the eyes.?° Because of the yellow- 
red colour of the fowers, marigold tea is used as 
a remedy for jaundice (Schaffhausen, Switzer- 
land), St Anthony's fire (Steiermark, Austria) 
and for swine erysipelas” (diamondskin dis- 
ease). Its use for burns is probably also based on 
the reddish colour of the flowers (1927), an old 
prescription®® for bloody milk in cows (Bohe- 
mia), and it is also a popular English’? cure for 
the measles.*° The old Wiltshire name for the 
Marigold was ‘Measles-Aower’.* 


THE Pot MaricoLp 

IN LEGENDS, SAGAS 

AND FAIRYTALES 
According to Christian legend, the Virgin Mary 
wore the Pot Marigold on her breast, which ex- 
plains the English name ‘Marigold’. It is tradi- 
tional for Marigolds to be used on Catholic occa- 
sions related to the Virgin Mary.** Many folk- 
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tales about Pot Marigolds also relate to Tagetes 
sp. (also called ‘Marigolds') and vice versa.”? 


THE Pot MARIGOLD IN 
HERBALISM AND MEDICINE 

The German botanist Hieronymus Bock (1498- 
1§54)** complained about not being able to find 
with any certainty information on the Marigold 
in Dioscorides’ {c. 50 AD)** work. Our present 
historical knowledge about the Marigold has not 
increased that much over the years. The plant 
that Dioscorides named klymenon, is often rec- 
ognized as Field Marigold. [t remains uncertain 
whether the caltha mentioned by Pliny the Elder 
(77 AD)**, Vi gi (70-19 BC)* and Columella (1 
century AD)*", is actually our Marigold. Re- 
search in the Middle Ages was hampered by the 
fact that the Latin name Calendula officinalis was 
often used for the Chicory (Cichontum intybus L.) 
and the Dandelion (Taraxacum officinale Wig- 
gers). Like the Marigold, these plants were 
called heliotropium (sun seeker), solsequium (sun 
seeker) and sponsa solis (bridegroom of the sun), 
because they seem to follow the sun's course 
(or, at least, the flowers open up at sunrise and 
close at sunset), something clearly seen in Sun- 
flowers (Helianthus sp.) and Bur-marigolds (Bi- 
dens sp.). Confusion like this between Marigold, 
Dandelion and Chicory, is often mentioned in 
Konrad von Megenberg's*? Buch der Natur.” 


During the twelfth century the Marigold was 
known to be cultivated as a medicinal herb and 
the flower heads used in the treatment of burns, 
sores, warts (German Warzenkraut, Dutch Wrat- 
tenkruid, meaning “wart herb’), jaundice, disor- 
ders of the abdomen, etc.” Matthiolus (c. 1500- 
1577)" advised placing marigold leaves on 
wounds or other injuries.°? Rembert Dodoens 
(Dodonaeus) wrote about the Pot Marigold in 
his 1554 herbal (translation): ‘The flower or the 
herb boiled in wine and drunk, induces the monthly 
periods in women. The dried herb, put on hot coals, 
expels the placenta and non-viable foetuses, if the 
smoke is received down below.,.°4 In Dodoens’ 
1644 herbal (posthumous edition), we are told 
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about the additional use of the leaves (transla- 
tion): ‘The leaves, eaten asa pulp, weaken the storm- 
ach; the juice of the leaves expel the tooth ulcer.’ 

The English herbalist John Gerard says the 
following about the Marigold in his Herball 
(1636): ‘The floures and leaves of Marigolds being 
distilled, and water dropped into the red and watery 
eles, easeth the inflammation, and taketh away the 
paine. Conserve made of the floures and sugar taken 
in the morning fasting, cureth the trembling of the 
heart.*° 

Nicholas Culpeper writes in his Herbal and 
English Physician Enlarged (1653): ‘It is an herb of 
the Sun, and under Leo. They strengthen the heart 
exceedingly, and are very expulsive, and a little less 
effectual in the smallpox and measles than saffron. 
The juice of Marigold leaves mixed with vinegar, 
and any hot swelling bathed with it, instantly gives 
ease, and assuages it. The flowers, either green or 
dried, are much used in possets, broths, and drink, 
as a comforter of the heart and spirits, and to expel 
any malignant or pestilential quality, which might 
annoy them. A plaster made with the dry flowers in 
powder, hog’s-grease, turpentine, and rosin, applied 
to the breast, strengthens and succours the heart in- 
finitely in fevers, whether pestilential or not." 

In a Dutch pharmacopoeia dating back to 
1747, More medicinal characteristics are as- 
cribed to the plant (translation): ‘... The leaves 
and flowers are recommended for diseases of the 
lungs, kidneys and bladder. Some praise the seeds 
for disorders of the head, nerves and kidneys.’ 
Marigolds are also mentioned in the Ghent 
pharmacopoeia dating from 1787.°? During the 
American Civil War (1861-1865), marigold 
leaves were used to heal open wounds, as a 
pyretic and to treat bronchial disorders."° 


Modern popular medicine still uses Pot 
Marigolds as a sudorific, as a diuretic, to relieve 
cramps, a$ a laxative, and as an anthelmintic." 
Creams made from Marigold are used to relieve 
facial tension.”* 


In modern herbal medicine, Pot Marigolds are 
used because of their anti-inflammatory and an- 


tispasmodic properties; they also stimulate the 
secretion of bile, act as an antipyretic and heal 
wounds.°? A stabilized tincture of Marigolds is 
prescribed for internal use in the treatment of 
peripheral vasodilatation. Applied externally, 
Marigolds are used for slow-healing wounds 
and chapped skin and in lichen dermatoses.°* 
The Pot Marigold keeps the skin supple, is used 
for treating disorders of the gall and liver (be- 
cause it contains bitter substances), and as a gar- 
gle for an infected throat or gums. ; 

The essential oil derived from the Marigold 
contains carotenoids (carotene, calenduline and 
lycopine}. a saponin, resin, and bitter princi- 
ple. 


THE Pot MARIGOLD 

IN INDUSTRY, AGRICULTURE 

AND CRAFTS 
In the past, the Marigold was often used as imi- 
tation saffron. The yellowy-orange pigment is 
still used as a colouring agent for cheese, butter 
and other foodstuffs."’ In cosmetics, a decoc- 
tion of Marigolds is used in preparations to pre- 
vent chilblained hands and feet, and in soothing 
remedies for burns. The plant is also used as an 
ingredient for baby creams and lip balms.”* 


THE Pot MarRiGOLpD 

IN THE HOME, GARDEN 

AND KITCHEN 
in the world of gastronomy, fresh or dried flow- 
ers are used to colour many kinds of dishes, es- 
pecially rice and chowders, soups and cus- 
tards.’” It was a common sight on European 
markets in the Middle Ages and was often used 
as a soup starter.’” Its yellow colouring enables 
it to be used as a cheap substitute for saffron 
(‘poor man’s saffron’). The flower heads can al- 
so be used to make vinegar. Although they have 
a bitter taste, the leaves are sometimes used to 
flavour soups, broths, and salads.” 

In John Gerard’s Herball (1636) we are told: 
‘The yellow leaves of the floures are dried and kept 
throughout Dutchland against Winter, to put into 
broths, in Physical! potions, and for divers other 


purposes, in such quantity, that in some Grocers or 
Spice-sellers houses are to be found barrels filled 
with them, and retailed by the penny more or lesse, 
insomuch that no broths are well made without 
dried Marigolds.""* The Fairfax Household Book, 
published in the ry and 18 centuries, tells us 
how to preserve the flowers of Roses, Gillyflow- 
ers and Marigolds: ‘You must first pick the seeds 
out before they do shed. Then dip the flower in 
Syrup consisting of Sugar Candy boiled, and open 
the leaves one by one with a smooth bodkin of bone 
or wood, and soon as they be dipped lay them in the 
Sun when it is in the height, or else dry them be- 
tween two dishes upon papers over a very gentle 
Fire: and so you may keep them all the pear.'” The 
Marigold was also used to make a hair dye. The 
‘Father of English Botany’, William Turner 
(1508-1568), was disdainful of the deceptive use 
of Marigolds, writing in A New Herball (1551): *... 
some use it to make their heyre yellow with the 
floure of this herbe, not beyne content with the natu- 
ral colour, which God had gyven them.’74 

Nowadays, marigold petals are occasionally 
added to salads”, 

Marigolds are sometimes cultivated in pots 
and put inside the house as a deterrent against 
ants.’ 

The plant is often planted in flowerbeds and 
borders. 

Growing in the ground, the plant deters insects 
and reduces the soil eelworm population.”” 


Dip You KNOW? 

In the 1664 posthumous edition of Dodoens’ 
herbal we are told that alchernists used Mari- 
golds in their endeavours to make gold (transla- 
tion): ‘The alchemists, strange minds and thorough 
investigators of the secrets of mature, regard 
Marigolds as being special and say they are useful in 
the making of gold, its seeds in particular, which re- 
semble birds’ talons.” 

In Mexico it is said that Marigolds flower 
where the Mexican soldiers who fought against 
the Spanish conquistadors spilled their blood. In 
this case the reddish brown patches on the 
petals are ‘blood’.7? 
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De Goudsbloem (the Marigold) was the name 1 Pollard, A. (1897): p. 246. 

given to a number of chambers of rhetoric in the 2 Calendula refers to the plant's tendency ta bloom 

Low Countries, including Gouda (1437). in accordance with the calendar every month in 

Antwerp (1488), Sint-Niklaas and Vilvoorde. ” some regions, or during the new moon. Mari- 

golds, it is true, flower throughout summer and 
produce new flowers every month, hence its 
name in French: Fleur de tows les Mois and Tout les 
Mois, and Italian: Fiore d'ogni mesz, which means 
‘every month's flower’. 

3 In Greek religion and mythology, this was one of 
the chief gods of Olympus, with special involve- 
ment in prophecy, medicine, music and poetry, 
archery and a number of bucolic arts, especially 
looking after flocks and herds 
(wwwencyclopedia.com). 

Here the Greek ‘sunflower’ is the Marigold. 

Whittick, A. (1960): pp. 267-268. 

Anonymous (1950): pp. 677-678. 

y In Greek religion and mythology, goddess of fer- 
tility, love, and beauty. The Romans identihed her 
with Venus (wwwencyclopedia.com), 

& Leopold, B. (1937): p. 127. 

g Reinsberg-Ddringsfeld, O., Baron de (1861): p. 187. 

vo «6 The names Calendula and Helianthus were some- 
times used interchangeably. Helianthus is the 
present name for the Sunflower imported from 
South America. 

un Whittick, A. (1960): pp. 267-268, 

wz «Oommen, A. (VERS): p. 154. 

| VDVV (1995-1936): vol. VII, p. 724. 

14 Ingram, ). (3.d.): p. 129. 

14 Ingram, ). (s.4.): p. 1970; Qomen, A. (1885): p. 15.4. 

16 Ingram, |. (s.d.): p. 130. 

7 «Van Lennep, |. &), Ter Gouw (1868): p. 382. 

it As stated on: www.botanical.com. 

19 «According to B. Leopold, sowei stems from this. 
However in the 1644 Cruydtboek by Dodoens we 
are told the French name Soulsie originates from 
Salsequium. Solsequium is the herb that follows 
the sun, because the flower closes at night. 

20 © Leopold, B. (1937): p. 127. 

21 Van Lennep, |. & |. Ter Gouw (1868): p. 382. 

az Kenk, V. (1963): The importance of plants in her- 
aldry. In: Econ, Bot., p. 175. 

33 Ingram, J. (5.4.): p. 130; Qomen, A. (1B25): p. 154. 
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MINT 


‘Ifone wanted to tell completely all the 
virtues, species and names of Mint, one 
would have to be able to say the number of 
sparks Vulcan can count flying from the vast 
furnaces of Etna." 
Walahfrid Strabo (807-849)' 


Latin: Mentha sp. 


English: Mint; Wild Mint. 

French: Menthe; Baume (des champs), Baume 
d’Eau, Baume de Riviere, Coq (des jardins). 
German: Minze; Miinze. 

Dutch: Munt; Hertekruid, Lickercke, Menthe, 
Mint(e), Qudeman(neke)skruid, Ruukgoed, Wilde 
Balsem. 


HABITAT 

The Mint genus comprises fifteen highly vari- 
able species found growing throughout the 
Northern Hemisphere and Australia. Several 
species are found in Europe, such as the Water 
Mint (Mentha aquatica L.) and the Corn Mint or 
Wild Mint (Mentha arvensis Lj. Many other 
types of Mint were introduced around the ninth 
century. 


DESCRIPTION 
Today there are twenty-five species and more 
than six hundred known varieties, which also 
cross-fertilize very easily (like the Thyme species). 
Consequently, it is not easy to distinguish be- 
tween the different species’, More generally, 
one can say that Mints are rhizomatous herba- 
ceous and/or stoloniferous perennials with 
quadrangular stems and entire to serrate, oppo- 
site leaves. The pinkish to bluish-mauve or white, 
nearly symmetrical corolla has four’ subequal 
lobes, the uppermost usually wider and shallow- 
ly bifid. The calyx has five equal to rather un- 
equal teeth. Mints produce characteristic scents 
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when fresh. Height: 0.10-1.00 m. (Fig. 80; Pls. 
90-91) 

Since no generally accepted categorization 
based on the external characteristics of the Mint 
genus has so far been found, it is understand- 
ably an impossible task to identify the types 
mentioned in classical literature with any cer- 
tainty.’ There is no doubt that Ancient scholars 
often confused the present Mint and Thyme 
species with one another’. Many botanical trans- 
lations of early texts should therefore be taken 
with the proverbial pinch of salt. 


THE MINT IN RITUALS, 
MYTHOLOGY AND WORSHIP 
The Egyptians considered the Mint a sacred 
plant and placed it in graves. In 1881, the French 
Egyptologist Gaston Maspero” (1846-1916) ex- 
amined Egyptian graves of the period from the 
twentieth to the twenty-sixth dynasty (1200-600 
BC), and found the remains of a garland of flow- 
ers which, after being subjected to botanical ex- 
amination, appeared to contain leaves of the 
Peppermint.’ The Greeks too considered the 
Mint a sacred herb and placed it with their dead. 
The holy drink of the Eleusinian feasts” (Greece) 
was made from Mint (Pennyroyal?), Barley and 
water.” According to a Greek myth, the nymph 
Minthe/Menthe, daughter of the water god Koky- 
tos/Cocytus’”’, had an amorous relationship 
with Hades/Pluto, the god of the Underworld, 
much to the displeasure of his wife Perse- 
phone/Proserpina and his mother-in-law, De- 
meter’ /Ceres. The latter hurled herself at the 
unfortunate nymph in a fit of rage, and tore her 
son-in-law's mistress into shreds. The body 
parts were spread all over a field, situated at the 
foot of a mountain east of Pylos. Hades made a 
fragrant herb grow out of these bits and pieces, 
and named it Mentha. The mountain was also 
named after the herb that continued to grow 


[Fig Bo Peppermint + flowering sem: = lower 
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there. There are many variations on this theme 
however. For instance, it was alleged that Perse- 
phone’ or Demeter took revenge and changed 
the nymph Minthe into a fragrant herb. Accord- 
ing to another variant, Minthe was changed into 
dust, and it was Hades himself who made a 
plant feed on this dust so that it could then de- 
velop into a plant: Mint.'* 


As a reminder of Hades’ adventures, the Greeks 
built a temple in his honour at the foot of the 
‘Mint Mountain’. The Mint was therefore dedi- 
cated to Hades and associated with the Mother 
Goddess, Demeter.'? In Greek and Roman An- 
tiquity, the Mint was also used in the bridal bou- 
quets of newlywed couples; they were named 
‘Venus wreaths’. There was even a prescribed 
rite for gathering Mint."° 


In Jewish communities it was one of the herbs 
eaten with paschal lamb.'? The Hebrews sprin- 
kled mint leaves on the floors of their synagogues; 
this custom was adopted centuries later in Ital- 
ian churches. According to a legend from the 
Abruzzi Mountains (Italy), for many days fol- 
lowing the death of her son Jesus, Mary lived on 
Spearmint |Mentha spicata L., syn. Mentha viridis 
(L) LJ, hence the Italian popular adage: ‘Chi 
trove la menducc’ ¢ nme’ l'addore, ne voede la Ma- 
donna quande se more.’ (‘He who finds the Spear- 
mint and does not venerate it, will also not see the 
Madonna when he dies.") This Mint therefore be- 
came a Marian plant, a fact made very clear by 
the popular names for it in various countries. In 
Italy the herb is known as Erba Sancta Maria (St 
Mary’s herb), Herba buona (good herb) or Herba 
santa (sacred herb); in France it is referred to as 
Menthe de Notre Dame (Our Lady's Mint}, in 
Germany as Unser Frauen Miinze (Our Lady's 
Mint) and in Britain as ‘Our Lady's Mint’.”* 


THE MINTIN SYMBOLISM 
The role of Mint in symbolism is not worth 
mentioning. ? The Roman poet Ovid described 
Mint as a symbol of hospitality. He told the story 
of Baucis and Philemon, who rubbed their tray 
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with Mint before serving their guests (Jupiter 
and Mercury) with it.*° 


The Mint in the language of flowers 

In the language of flowers, the Mint indicates 
virtuousness” and also ‘Seek a bride of your 
own age and background.’** The Spearmint in- 
dicates warmth of sentiment.” 


THE MINT IN MAGIC 

AND POPULAR BELIEFS 
The Mint as a bringer of misfortune 
In Hannover (Germany) it was believed (1918) 
that if cows ate Mint their milk did not curdle 
easily, This belief was also mentioned by the 
German herbalist Konrad von Megenberg (1309- 
1374) and before him, by Pliny the Elder (77 
AD).*4 Apart from this, the (Pepper) Mint does 
not play a role worth mentioning in German 
popular belief.** In Sicily it was believed that the 
Mint would die if touched by a woman?’ who 
was having her period.”’ 


The Mint in predictions 

In England it was believed that Mint would re- 
veal that a husband was henpecked by refusing 
to grow." 


The Mint as a protective plant 

All Mint species were regarded as deterrents of 
the devil. In Flanders (Belgium) the herb was 
placed under the leg of the bed in which some- 
one was dying; hence its name Oudemanskruid 
(old man's herb). In Italy if people came across 
the Mint, they would sometimes crush a leaf so 
that God would help them in their hour of 
death.*” The plant was also used in water magic 
and was included in the magical fifteen-herb 
bunch; in Flanders the herb used most often 
was the Horse Mint (Mentha longifolia L.).*° 


The Mint in magical healing 

A wreath of Pennyroyal (Mentha pulegium L.) 
was said to relieve headaches, and a sprig of 
Pennyroyal behind each ear offered protection 
from sunstroke.” 


THE MINTIN LEGENDS, 

SAGAS AND FAIRYTALES 
According to a legend from the Roussillon re- 
gion (France), the Mint tried to betray the Moth- 
er of God as she tried to hide in it when fleeing 
from King Herod the Great.** However, Basil 
(Ocimum basilicum L.) hid Mary from the law 
enforcer's view. One of the allegories of Azz-Ed- 
din Elmocaddessi (?-1280), published in French 
in 1821, also alludes to this betrayal when the 
Basil says to the Jasmine (translation): ‘You may 
have heard it said there is a traitor (the Mint) in my 
family, I beg you not to reproach her, for she only 
spreads her own scent, the secret that concerns only 
her, She can only reveal what she has."?3 


THE MINTIN HERBALISM 
AND MEDICINE 

Since time immemorial, the Mint has been 
renowned for its medicinal properties in many 
countries. This is why it was cultivated for so 
long by the ancient Egyptians, the Chinese and 
the Japanese.** Ancient physicians such as Dio- 
scorides (c. 50 AD) and Pliny the Elder (77 AD) 
recommended the Mint as a remedy for many 
illnesses. Indeed, Pliny ascribed a whole series 
of medicinal properties to mentastrum*’: it was a 
cure for snake- and scorpion-bites and an anti- 
dote to all sorts of poisoning; it regulated the 
menses (as well as killing the foetus), killed ear 
parasites, and was a cure for dandruff, jaundice, 
lumbago and gout. Mentastrum was also said to 
prevent love dreams and expel worms. Accord- 
ing to Pliny, other species of Mint?” are effective 
for relieving haemorrhages, excessive menses, 
extreme intestinal disorders, ulcerations and ab- 
scesses on the womb, liver conditions, head 
wounds in children, bad cases of hiccups (when 
combined with Pomegranate) and vomiting and 
numerous other illnesses and disorders.” 

Many of these Ancient recipes can still be 
found in sixteenth- and seventeenth-century Eu- 
ropean herbals.* In his herbal of 1554, the 
Flemish herbalist Rembert Dodoens (Dodo- 
naeus) deals at length with the medicinal proper- 
ties of a number of cultivated species of Mint.’? 
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The posthumous edition of this herbal (16.4.4) 
also describes the powerful effect of the Pepper- 
mint on stomach complaints, hiccups, indiges- 
tion, headaches, excessive menses, etc.*” In his 
Herball (1636), John Gerard says the following 
about the Water Mint: ‘It is commended to have 
the like virtues that the garden Mint hath, @ also to 
be good apuinst the stinging of bees and wasps, if the 
place be rubbed therewath... There is no use hereof in 
physick whilest we have with us the garden Mint, 
which is sweeter and more agreeing to mans na- 
ture.“ On the Pennyroyal we are told: ‘A Gar- 
land of Pennie Royall made and worne about the 
head is of great force against the swimming in the 
head, and the paines and the giddinesse thereof.’ 

The famous physician and herbalist Nicholas 
Culpeper discusses the different species of Mint 
in great detail in his Complete Herbal and English 
Physician Enlarged (1653): ‘It is an herb of Venus. 
Dioscorides saith it hath a healing, binding and 
drying quality, and therefore the juice taken in vine- 
gar, stays bleeding. It stirs up venery, or bodily lust; 
two or three branches thereof taken in the juice of 
four pomegranates, stays the hiccough, vomiting, 
and allays the choler. It dissolves imposthumes be- 
ing laid to with barley-meal. It is good to repress the 
milk in women’s breasts, and for such as have swollen, 
flagging, or great breasts. Applied with salt, it helps 
the biting of a mad dog; with mead and honeyed 
water, it eases the pains of the cars, and takes away 
the roughness of the tongue, being rubbed there- 
upon. It suffers not milk to curdle in the stomach, if 
the leaves thereof be steeped or boiled in it before you 
drink it. Briefly it is very profitable to the stomach. 
The often use hereof is a very powerful medicine to 
stay women’s courses and the whites. Applied to the 
forehead and temples, it eases the pains in the head, 
and is good to wash the heads of young children 
therewith, against all manner of breakings-out, 
sores or scabs, therein, It is also profitable against the 
poison of venomous creatures. The distilled water of 
Mint is available to all the purposes aforesaid, yet 
more weakly. But if a spirit thereof be mghily and 
chymically drawn, it is much more powerful than 
the herb itself, Simeon Sethi saith, it helps a cold liv- 
er, strengthens the belly, causes digestion, stays vor- 
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its and hiccough; it is good against the gnawing of 
the heart, provokes appetite, takes away obstruc- 
tions of the liver, and stirs up bodily lust; but there- 
fore too much must not be taken, because it makes 
the blood thin and wheyish, and turns it into choler, 
and therefore choleric persons must abstain from it. 
It is a safe medicine for the biting of a mad dog, be- 
ing bruised with salt and laid thereon. The powder 
of it being dried and taken after meat, helps diges- 
tion, and those that are splenetic. Taken with wine, 
it helps women in their sore travail in child-bearing, 
It is good against the pravel and stone in the kid- 
neys, and the stranguary. Being smelled unto, it is 
comfortable for the head and memory. The decoc- 
tion hereof gargled in the mouth, cures the gums 
and mouth that are sore, and mends an il-savoured 
breath; as also the Rue and Coriander, causes the 
palate of the mouth to turn to its place, the decoc- 
tion being garpled and held in the mouth. 

The virtues of the Wild or Horse Mint, such as 
grow in ditches (whose description | purposely omit- 
ted, in regard they are well known) are serviceable to 
dissolve wind in the stomach, to help the cholic, and 
those that are short-winded, and are an especial 
remedy for those that have veneral dreams and pol- 
lutions in the night, being outwardly applied. The 
juice dropped into the ears eases the pains of them, 
and destroys the worms that breed therein. They are 
good against the venomous biting of serpents. The 
juice laid on warm, helps the king's evil, or kernels 
in the throat. The decoction or distilled water helps 
a stinking breath, proceeding from corruption of the 
teeth, and snuffed up the nose, purges the head. Pliny 
saith, that eating of the leaves hath been found by 
experience to cure the leprosy, applying some of 
them to the face, and to help the scurf or dandniff of 
the head used with vinegar. They are extremely bad 
for wounded people; and they say a wounded man 
that eats Mint, his wound will never be cured, and 
that is a long day.'*” 

Pennyroyal was a means of bringing on an 
abortion. In his English Herbal (1710), Williarn 
Salmon (1664-1713) wrote that the liquid juice 
and oily tincture of Pennyroyal would ‘provoke 
the terms in women, expel the birth, dead child, and 
afterbirth.’ The poor people of Salford (England) 
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considered pennyroyal syrup to be an effective 
abortifacient until World War 1. 

In Genk (Belgium), mint tea is a popular re- 
medy for relieving a sensitive, tense sensation 
in the abdomen.“ 

The importance of the Mint in medicine dur- 
ing the Reformation was due to a woodcut by 
the German Hans Holbein the Younger (1497- 
1543), depicting a triumphal carriage on which a 
physician was seated with Death in chains un- 
der his feet. The carriage was drawn by a deer, a 
panther and an animal resembling a pig. The 
team was lead by three women: Mentha, Melis- 
sa and Artemisia. The artist considered the plants 
named after them as the most important in 
medicine.*® 

Of all the Mint species, the Peppermintis the 
most important medicinal plant today. This 
herb and its oil, which is rich in menthol*®, has 
many uses because of its properties; it relieves 
cramp, is a tranquillizer, a mild disinfectant, re- 
lieves pain, promotes the digestion, is an expec- 
torant, stimulates the gall and the liver, and acts 
as an anaesthetic. The external application of 
mint preparations is mainly based on its proper- 
ties as a mild sedative.*” The Watermint and the 
Corn Mint have the same medicinal applications 
as the Peppermint. 

The essential oil that is extracted from its 
leaves is antiseptic, but when taken in large dos- 


es is toxic.*? 


THE MINT IN INDUSTRY, 

AGRICULTURE AND CRAFTS 
All sorts of Mint species have already been culti- 
vated for many years. In biblical times the 
Horsemint was highly cultivated in the Near 
East.°° It is assumed that ‘Peppermint’ plants 
were already being cultivated in Lower Egypt in 
the period between 1200 and Goo BC." The 
Greek scholars Theophrastus (c. 372-287 BC) and 
Dioscorides (c. 50 AD) already mentioned culti- 
vated forms of Mint that were growing wild; 
this phenomenon was also mentioned by the 
Roman writers Pliny the Elder (77 AD)** and 
Columella (first century AD).™ In England, the 


Mint has been a very popular herb since the Ro- 
mans introduced it there; it is mentioned as one 
of the sweet herbs used for strewing on floors 
during the Elizabethan period. The plant was al- 
so one of the ‘precious herbs’ taken to Mas- 
sachusetts from England by the first American 
pioneers. Monastery gardens played an extreme- 
ly important part in the distribution of the Mint 
in Europe. For example, in the monastery of 
Sankt-Gallen (Switzerland), founded by abbot 
Gozbert (816-837), there was a garden of medic- 
inal herbs, including the Mint. In the Capitulare 
de villis (c. 795) in the Carolingian period, we 
find three** mint names; these plants must 
therefore have been planted and tended in the 
court of Louis the Pious (814-840). St Hildegard 
von Bingen (1098-1179) mentions a number of 
Mints as medicinal plants, and Albertus Mag- 
nus {1193 or 1206/1207-1280) discusses the 
Mint at great length, and refers to it as a ‘famil- 
iar herb’. According to the history of the Mint, it 
was mainly Spear Mint that was cultivated in the 
Middle Ages and the sixteenth century. The first 
report of the ‘modern Peppermint variety’ (Men- 
tha x piperata L.) was by the English naturalist 
John Ray*® (1628-1705); the plant was a hybrid 
from a culture in Hertfordshire (England). Ult- 
mately, all American and European peppermint 
cultures descended from one of the offshoots of 
the hybrids originating in England.*° Economi- 
cally speaking, this plant is easily the most im- 
portant of all the Mint species. The essential oil 
(peppermint oil, comprising 1-3 % of the plant) 
is used in toothpaste”, aftershaves, shaving 
cream, hair lotion, deodorants, disinfectants, li- 
queur (Créme de menthe, Chartreuse and Bénédic- 
tine), chewing gum, peppermints, sweets and all 
sorts of herb mixtures. The Spearmint produces 
an essence (spearmint oil), which contains far 
less menthol, and is used to give sweets and 
chewing gum a mint flavour.” The Spearmint 
is much cultivated as an additive herb; England 
is the home of this cultivation.*? The Corn Mint 
is used to give cigarettes a mint aroma; it is the 
source of the so-called Japanese mint oil con- 
taining 0-90 % menthol, 
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THE MINT IN THE HOME, 

GARDEN AND KITCHEN 
The Mint was very popular in Roman times for 
its fine aroma. The herb was used in sauces as 
an appetite stimulant, as well as for decorating 
banquet tables and for stuffing cushions.”' Mint 
was also added to milk to stop it from curdling 
so quickly and turning sour,” 


Mint leaves were once used for strewing (see be- 
low) because of their pleasant smell. The Flem- 
ish herbalist Rembert Dodoens (Dodonaeus)”? 
mentions this, as does the English herbalist John 
Gerard, who says the following about the Water 
Mint: ‘The savor or smell of the water Mint re 
joyceth the heart of man, for which cause they use to 
strew it in chambers and places of recreation, plea- 
sure, and repose, and where feasts and banquets are 
made,’ 

The English are still fond of mint sauce (with 
lamb)."! Fresh mint leaves (and twigs) are added 
to new potatoes, peas, fruit salad, cold surmmer 
drinks and different kinds of punch. Mint flow- 
ers are used in soufflés and soups. The crystal- 
lized leaves and flowers of the Peppermint and 
the Round-leaved Mint (Mentha suaveolens Ehrh.) 
are also very tasty. Horse Mint and Pennyroyal 
contain a poisonous volatile oil and are there- 
fore not suitable for consumption.°° 

If a peppermint leaf is boiled together with 
indigestible winter vegetables, such as cabbage, 
it removes its gas forming propenty. and the 
Peppermint also works as a laxative.” 

Nowadays, the Peppermint and the Spear- 
mint are often cultivated as a spice. Other Mint 
species are planted as ornamental plants, such 
as the Ginger Mint (Mentha x gentilis L.}, the 
Woolly Mint (Mentha velutina Lej.) and the False 
Apple-mint (Mentha x rotundifolia Huds.). 

If planted near the doorstep, Spearmint 
drives away ants, and if it is laid where peas are 
grown it keeps mice®* away, When rubbed over 
a beehive, it keeps the bees at home. Sheep- 
shearers in the English counties of Devon and 
Somerset knew that, if wild fowering Mint 
{Mentha arvensis L.) was Hoated in the buckets of 
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Fig 8. Inthe summer, Sor country girs took bunches of 
lowering Curly Mint (0 Spear Mint varity) to church with 
them 


water the shearers washed their hands in, it was 
the best way of removing grease and smells. 
Pennyroyal was so commonly used to flavour 
hogs’ puddings that it was frequently referred to 
as ‘pudding grass’. Mint was put into casks of 
brackish water? at sea to purify them and, as 
‘fleamint’, was an insect repellent for clothes 
and bedding and kept ants off larder shelves. If 
‘one intended to go for a picnic in such areas as 
the Ozark Mountains in the USA, where there 
‘were plenty of chiggers, the only safe place to sit 
‘was on a patch of Pennyroyal. The Lemon Mint 
(Mentha citrata Ehrh,) enhances the aroma of 
scented plants near it. It is a handy additive in 
drinks” 


Peppermint leaves laid on a pillow deter 
mosquitoes.” In Ireland and England (Devon, 
Suffolk) spear mint leaves are strewn in beds 
and houses to keep away flies* At the Vale in 
Guernsey, Pennyroyal was called Poulet or Pou- 
eye and was believed to be an effective remedy 
against parasites, known as pouas (puces. fleas), 
on children’s heads.”* 

In the English county of Gloucestershire it 
‘was a common belief among old ladies that it 
‘was a good idea to put Mint from the garden in a 
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vase of water inside the house before going on 
holiday. since this would keep the air fresh until 
the house was opened up again.”* 


Dip You know? 

In Antiquity, the (Pepper) Mint was thought of | 
as sensually stimulating. Aristotle (384-322 BC) 
stated that the plant should therefore not be eat- 
en in times of war, as it would lead to indecent 
behaviour, and this would impair physical and 
‘mental abilities, not only with regard to fighting 
‘but also in giving of advice. Dioscorides (c. 50 
AD) agrees that the Mint is sensually stimulat- 
ing, but also adds that if‘Peppermint'is applied 
to the woman's genital organs, she cannot ‘re- 
ceive’? 

In 1920 it was still a custom for Sorb (Wends) 
country girls from the region of Hannover (Ger- 
many), to hold a bunch of flowering Curl Mint 
(@ Spearmint variety) in their hands during the 
hot summer as a means of refreshment during 
mass. (Fig, 81) As they were leaving church they 
would often throw their bunch of Mint away in 
the churchyard. The result was that the plant 
‘grew wild on and in the vicinity of the church- 
yard.7° 

‘A closely-related genus, Nepeta, includes a 
‘species called Catmint or Catnip (Nepeta cataria 
LL) which is renowned for its almost hypnotic ef 
fect on cats. This is well described in John Ger- 
ad's Herbal (1633). because cats are very much 
delighted herewith; for the smell of itis so pleasant to 
them that they rub themselves upon it, and wallow 
and tumble in it, and also feed on the branches and 
leaves very greedily.” In the Victorian era, cats 
‘were given catmint ‘mice’ as gifts.”* 

It is said that the Corsican Mint (Mentha re- 
quienii Benth), a fragrant native of Corsica, was 
introduced into Ireland on a ship that was 
wrecked after the defeat of the Spanish Ar- 
mada”? 


As mentioned in De Gubernatis, A., 1882, pp. 226- 
228, and in Marzell, H., 1938, p. 215. 

The nineteenth-century writer Abbot Walafrid 
Strabo (207-849), a monk of St Gall on Lake Con- 
stance, was apparently also aware of this: see 
verse above, 

The flowers of the Mint genus are not typical of 
members of the Deadnettle family (Larniaceae), 
since they have four rather than five united petals. 
Marzell, H. (1938): pp. 213-215. 

An analysis of the different possibilities for Cala- 
mentum (Steenmunte, Catten mente or Wilde po- 
ley) and for Puleye in Den Herbarivs in Dyetsche (ec. 
1900) can be found in Vandewiele, L. (1965): p. 
473 (in Dutch). 

He taught at the Collége de France (Paris) and was 
director of archaeology in Egypt, where he estab- 
lished the French Schoo! of Oriental Archaeology 
at Cairo and accomplished valuable work, espe- 
cially in Luxor and Karnak 
(www.encyclopedia.com). 

Marzell, H. (1938): pp. 214-215; Van Wersch, P. 
(1979): pp. 91 and gq. 

Demeter was worshipped at Eleusis and this was 
ultimately one of the most important cults in 
Greece. The rites used at the festivals in honour 
of the goddess were so secret that any initiate 
who revealed their secrets was put to death, 
These ceremonies, called the Eleusian mysteries, 
were held twice a year, those in September being 
more significant than the ones in March 

(http:/ /jcocnet.johnco.cc_ks.us/—jjackson/ 
deme.htmi). 

Peters, H. (1918): pp. 92-95. 

The river flowing to the Underworld. 

The Greek goddess of the harvest and fertility; 
daughter of Kronos and Rhea 
(wwew.encyclopedia.com). 

The Greek word minthos means ‘bad smelling’ a5 
well as ‘strong smelling’ (Peters, H.,1918, p. 91). 
Ovid (2 AD): Metamorphoses, book 10, v. 728-73). 
Van Wersch, P. (1979): p. 94; Strabo 8, 344, a5 
mentioned in Bell, R. (1982): p. 162. 

Van Wersch, P. (1979): p. 94. 

Apuleius (2™ century AD): De Virtutibus Herbo- 
mum, as mentioned in De Gubernatis, A. (1882): 
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pp. 226-228. 

Anonymous, (192gb). 

De Gubernatis, A. (1282): pp. 226-228; Marzell, 
H. (1998): p. 215; as Stated on: 

www. hort.purdue.edu/newcrop/herbhunters/ 
spearmint. html, 

The only reference the authors found was in 
Cumps, who stated that the Romans regarded 
the Spear Mint as a symbol of wisdom. Curmps 
does not mention any source for this information, 
however (Cumps, L., 1981, p. 206). 

As stated on: wwe.natuurlijkerwijs.com/ 
pepermunt.htm#de_peschiedenis. 

Ingram, |. (5.4): p. 399; Powell, C. (1977): p. 149. 
Conway, D. (1974): p. 93. 

As stated on: http://home.planet.nl/—yolanda/ 
bloementaal. html; 

and on: www.apocalypse.org/pub/u/hilda/ 
flang.htrnil, 

Peters, H. (1918): p. 95. 

Marzell, H. (1938): p. 215. 

Formerly, there was a highly mystical cult sur- 
rounding the menstruating woman. 

Van Wersch, P. (1979): p. 171. 

Baker, M. (1996): p. 99. 

Van Wersch, P. (1979): p. 171. 

Teirlinck, |. (1930): pp. 338-339. 

Peters, H. (1918): pp. 92-95. 

King Herod was ruling at the time of Jesus’ birth 
and ordered the massacre of the Innocents (Mt. 
2: 19): ‘And when they were departed, behold, the 
angel of the Lord appeareth ta joseph in a dream, 
saying, Arise, and take the young child and his 
mother, and flee into Egypt, and be thou there urtil 
| Bring thee word: for Herod will seek the poung child 
to destroy him." 

(http: / fetextlib.virginia.edu/kjv. browse. html). 
De Gubernatis, A. (1882): pp. 226-228. 

Peters, H. (1918): pp. 92-95. 

According to the translator of Pliny’s work, this 
was the Horse Mint (Mentha longifolia Hudson) 
(English version, vol. VIl, p. 522, Index of plants). 
According to the translater of Pliny's work, this 
was mainly the Water Mint (Mentha aquatica L.) 
(English version, vol. Vil, p. §22, Index of plants). 
Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis histona, book 
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MM, chap. LI, 

Such as in De Lobel, M. (1581): part 1, pp. $97- 
601; Dodoens, R. (1554 and 1644); Munting, A. 
(1696): pp. 425-428. There is a good overview of 
the classical uses of different Mint species (such 
as Spearmint, Water Mint) in Munting, A. (1696). 
Dodoens, R. (1554). 

Dodoens, R. (1644). 

Gerard, |. (1696): p. 155. 

Culpeper, N. (1653): pp. 166-167. 

Vickery, R. (1997): p. 279. 

De Cleene, M. (1998): Unpublished results of a 
survey from the end of 1998, carried out by Bar- 
bara Dewil on Mrs Marie-Louise Van De Voorde 
(73) from Genk, 

Peters, H. (1918): pp. 92-95. 

The pharmacological activity is based largely on 
the presence of volatile oils with a high level of 
menthol, However, the medical properties of the 
mint leaf do not fully correspond to those of 
menthol (Van Hellemont, |. 1993, pp. 378-383). 
Uphof, J. (1963): p. 342; Anonymous (1979): p. 
330; Thurzova, L. et al. (1980): p. 164; Anony- 
mous (1981): pp. 114-115; Goovaerts, R. (1981): p. 
243; Van Hellermont, J. (1993): pp. 378-383. 
Launert, E. (1982): p. 156. 

As stated on: 
www.ses.leeds.ac.uk/cgi-bin/pfaf/arr_html? 
Mentha++species&CAN=LATIND, 

Peters, H. (1978): pp. 92-95; Anonymous (1986): 
p. £06; Anonymous (19896). The plant is proba- 
bly the Mint for which the Pharisees had to pay 
tax (“tithes') (Mt. 23:23, Lu. 11: 42). 

Since the ‘Peppermint’ was not found growing 
wild anywhere in Lower Egypt, and garlands of 
flowers containing peppermint flowers were nev- 
ertheless found in graves 2,500-3,200 years old, 
it is assumed that the plant was cultivated as a 
garden plant, most probably for medicinal pur- 
poses (Marzell, H., 1938, pp. 213-214). 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
XIX, chap. XLVI, 

Columella (first century AD): De re rustica, vol. 11, 
3, 37- 

Simbu, mento and mentestrum. 

John Ray was one of the most eminent natural- 
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ists of his day, and was also an influential phi- 
losopher and theologian. He is often called the 
father of natural history in Britain 
(www.ucmp.berkeleyed). 

Peters, H. (1978): pp. 92-95; Marzell, H. (1938): 
pp. 214-215; Anonymous (1950): p. 729. 

This use was already described by the Persian 
scholar Avicenna of Ibn Sina (980-1077), who 
worked in Andalusia (Munting, A. 1696, pp. 425- 
428). 
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MONK’S-HOOD 


‘Thro’ a dark cave a craggy passage lies, 

To ours, ascending from the nether skies; 

Thro’ which, by strength of hand, 

Alcides drew 

Chain‘d Cerberus, who lage'd, 

and restive grew, 

With his blear’d eyes our brighter day to view. 

Thrice he repeated his enormous yell, 

With which he scares the ghosts, 

and startles Hell; 

At last outragious (tho' compell'd to yield) 

He sheds his foam in fury on the field,- 

Which, with its own, and rankness 

of the ground, 

Produc’d a weed, by sorcerers renown ‘d, 

The strongest constitution to confound: 

Call'd Aconite, because tt can unlock 

All bars, and force its passage thro’ a rock." 
From The Story of Aegeus, Metamorphoses (c. 8 
AD), Book VII, Ovid (43 BC-18 AD} 


Latin: Aconitum sp. 


English: Monk's-hood’; Aconite, Blue Rocket, 
Captain over the Garden, Chariot and Horse, 
Cuckoo's Caps, Dod's Bane, Friarscap, Grand- 
mother's Nightcap, Granny's Nightcap, Helmet 
Flower, Old Wife's-hood, Old Woman in her 
Bed’, Wolf's-bane. 

French: Aconit; Herbe au Loup, Herbe de la 
Tore, Tue-loup, Tue-souris. 

German: Eisenhut’; Dollwurz, Giftheil, Hunds- 
gift. Hundstoed, Ménchkappe, Sturmhut, Toll- 
wurz, Venushut, Wolfswurz(el). 

Dutch: Monnikskap; Adam en Eva, Akonie(t), 
Kelkjes, Koetsen-en-Paarden, Mannetjes-en-Wijf- 
jes, Paarden-en-Karretjes, Schoenen-en-Muilen, 
Stormhoed, Wolfswortel. 


Latin: Aconitum napellus L. 
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English: Common Monk's-hood; Aconite, Adam 
and Eve, Bear’s Foot, Blue Helmet Flower, Blue 
Rocket, Blue Wolf's Bane, Captain over the Gar- 
den, Cat's Tail, Chariot and Horses, Coach and 
Horses, Cuckoo's Caps, Face in Hood, Friar’s 
Caps, Grandmother's Nightcap, Granny's Caps, 
Helmet Flower, Jacob’s Chariot, Large Blue 
Wolf's Bane, Monkshood, Noah's Ark, Old Wive 
Mutches, Old Woman's Nightcap, Turk’s Cap, 
Venus' Chariot, Venus’ Doves, Wolf's Bane; 
French: Aconit Napel; Capuche de Moine, Ca- 
puchon, Casque de Jupiter, Char de Vénus, Co- 
queluchon Blue, Féve de Loup, Gueule de Loup, 
Madriette, Pistolet, Petit Navet, Sabot du Pape. 
German: Blauer Eisenhut; Echter Eisenhut, 
Echter Sturmhut, Eisenhut, Venuswagen. 
Dutch: Monnikskap; Adam en Eva, Akoniet, Be- 
gijnekappen, Blauwe Lupine, Blauwmutsjes, 
Boerenkapruin, Dokter-in-de-Wagen, Duifjes- 
voor-één-Wagentje, Duivelskruid, Helmbloem, 
Huwelijksbootjes, Huzarenmuts, IJzerhoed, Ka- 
pucientjes, Kempische Kap, Koets-en-Paarden, 
Narrenkap, Paarden-en-Karretjes, Paterskap, 
Schippersmuts, Schoenen-en-Muilen, Spinne- 
koppen, Stormhoed, Venuswagen, Wolfsdood, 
Wolfswortel, Wolvemuil. 


HABITAT 

The Monk's-hood genus has fifty species (ac- 
cording to some it is as many as a hundred or 
even three hundred), all indigenous to the 
northern temperate climates and often growing 
in the penumbra and in rich soils. There are 
several species in Europe, ie. the Common 
Monk’s-hood (Aconitum* napellus’ L., Fig. 82) 
and the Wolf’s-bane (Aconitum vulpana Rchb., 
syn. Aconitum lycoctonum auct. non L.). 


DESCRIPTION 
Monk’s-hoods are perennial, evergreen herbs 
with mostly thick roots, containing the neuro- 


Fig, 82 Common Monk'hood.1~ flowering stem; 2= tubershoped roots; 3 = fats Golicles) 
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Fig, 83 Alegoical drawing inspired by the poem Der Blume 
Rache (The Revenge ofthe Flower) by Ferdinand Fi 


rath 
(1810-1876). Monk'+hood plants are depicted in the fore 
round, and inthe background is 0 sleeping git being killed 
with a sword, 


toxin aconitine. (Fig. 83) The leaves are spirally 
arranged, palmate or deeply palmate-lobed 
leaves. The lowers grow in terminal-branched 
racemes, each in the axil of a small. bract. The 
flowers have five petaloid sepals, the upper 
forming an elongated helmet or hood (hence 
the popular names® of this plant genus), and 
‘two to ten petals, in the form of nectaries, the 
‘two upper large and enclosed in the sepal-hood, 
the others very small or absent. The flowers 
attract many bumblebees. Some species are 
so reliant on bee pollination that their area of 
distribution coincides with that of the regularly 
present bumblebee population. It is easy to 
confuse the tuber-like stocks with those of the 
Celeriac (or Turnip-rooted Celery), the Rape and 
the Garden Radish, or with the Horseradish, 
and the plant itself with the Winter Aconite. 


‘The Common Monk’s-hood 
‘The Common Monk’s-hood is a robust, hardy 
perennial herb with a rather stout fleshy tuber- 
like stock. The light-green, glossy, alternate leaves 
are deeply divided in three to five palmate seg- 
ments; the segments are divided again over half 
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their length. The blue to violet, hermaphrodite 
flowers are born in erect clusters. The helmet 
(up to 1.5 cm long and 1.8 cm wide) is erect. The 
shape of the flower is specially designed to at- 
tract and utilize bee visitors, especially the bum- 
blebee. The petals are only represented by the 
two very curious nectaries within the hood, 
somewhat in the form of a hammer; the sta- 
mens are numerous and lie depressed in a 
bunch at the mouth of the flower. They are pen- 
dulous at first, but rise in succession and place 
their anthers forward in such a way that a bee 
visiting the flower for nectar is dusted with the 
pollen, which he then carries to the next flower 
he visits and thereby fertilizes the undeveloped 
fruits, which are in a tuft in the centre of the sta 
‘mens, each carpel containing a single, winged 
seed. All parts (even the nectar’), but the roots 
and seeds in particular, contain one of the 
strongest herbal poisons for humans (aconi- 
tine).* Height: 0.50-1.5 m. (Pls. 92-93) 


THE MONK'S-HOOD IN RITUALS, 

MYTHOLOGY AND WORSHIP 
Pliny the Elder (77 AD) mentions the mythologi 
cal fable in his encyclopaedia, in which Hera- 
cles/Hercules? brought the hell hound Kerbe- 
ros/Cerberus out of the Underworld near Hera- 
clea pontica on the Black Sea, When the animal 
saw the sun, it started to bark ferociously and 
Monk’s-hood"® sprouted from wherever the 
creature's spittle touched the earth. According 
to the Greek myth, the most lethal Monk’s-hood 
grew in Hecate's" garden, where Medea" had 
the dubious honour of being a sorceress." The 
mythical Monk’s-hood is certainly not our Com- 
mon Monk’s-hood’*, as itis not found growing 
in Greece."* 


Several Germanic names are related to the Ger- 
manic god of thunder and initiation, Thor/ 
Donar: Thoralm, Thorhat, Thorhut and Thor- 
hhelm. Norwegian names like Tirshjelm, Tyrh 
‘helm, Tyrihalm, all refer'® to the helmet belong: 
ing to Tyr”, the North Germanic god of war.” 
This is related to the following Scandinavian 


myth. When the gluttonous wolf Fenris entered 
the heavenly kingdom with a ferocious howl and 
tried to bite the gods, Tyr, the god of war, chained 
the wolf to two rocks. When the realm of the 
gods was lost, the animal managed to tear itself 
loose. Thor turned on the terrible wolf and, at 
the sarne time, fought the poisonous adder Iur- 
mungan. However, when he had killed the lat- 
ter, he died from inhaling its poisonous breath. 
Thor's son Widar avenged him and killed the 
wolf by sticking his sword into his maw and 
plunging it through to its heart. Through divine 
power, the ‘Thor's Hood’ that had sprung up on 
earth spread death and destruction amongst the 
wolves from this day on.'? 


St Celestine V"", pope, and St Yvo Hélory”, 
priest, are celebrated on 19" May; the Common 
Monk's-hood is dedicated to them.” 


THE MONK’s-HOOD 

IN SYMBOLISM 
In the language of flowers the Monk’'s-hood 
means aversion: ‘Your advances are not appreciat- 
ed") or ‘A deadly foe is close.’ The helmet-shaped 
corolla refers to (errant) knights.”* 


THE MONK’S-HOOD IN 

MAGIC AND POPULAR BELIEFS 
The Monk’'s-hood as a magical herb 
The Monk's-hood was not only reputed to be a 
magical herb (see above) in Antiquity, but prob- 
ably also among Germanic peoples, if we are to 
go by Germanic popular names for the plant, 
such as the old Norse popular names Trollhat 
and Trollkjerringhat (the hatred of a troll, the ha- 
tred of a female troll). Perhaps the eighteenth- 
century popular name Gestern, from Zillertal 
(Switzerland) also points to this: Gestern is de- 
rived from galstern meaning ‘to enchant’. The 
twelfth-century mystic and herbalist Hildegard 
von Bingen®? (1098-1179) writes in her work 
Physica I*° (c. 1150), that the herb Wolfesgelepena 
is used in love magic. It is impossible to tell, 
however, whether this refers to Monk’s-hood; 


this Wolfesgelegena is generally thought of as be- 
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ing the Mountain Arnica (Arnica montana L.), 
also named Leopardsbane or Wolf's-bane.*’ 


It is a known fact however, that mediaeval witch- 
es chewed the leaves of the Monk's-hood for its 
anaesthetic and hallucinating effect. Only witch- 
es were supposed to be able to do this without 
suffering any ill effects.”* It is true that Aconite 
was one of the ingredients of witches’ ‘flying 
ointment’, which they rubbed onto their bodies 
before flying into the air: Aconite brought about 
fibrillation and, together with Deadly Night- 
shade or Belladonna (Atropa belladonna L.), which 
induced delirium, it may well have produced at 
least some illusion of flight. Other ingredients 
of this ointment were: Parsley (Petroselinum 
crispum Nym. ex A. W. Hill), Hemlock (Conium 
maculatum L.), Cowbane (Cicuta virosa L.), Cin- 
quefoil (Potentilla sp.), poplar leaves (Populus 
sp.}, Wild Parsnip (Pastinaca sativa L.), and bat's 
blood (considered essential for night flyers...), 
and also soot and fat from a newborn baby.*? 


The Monk's-hood in magical healing 

A number of magic uses for the extremely poi- 
sonous Monk's-hood were recorded in German- 
language areas (1938). The root of the Common 
Wolf's-hood had to be dug up when the moon 
was waning, and placed on bare skin around the 
neck?” to be effective as a remedy for weak eyes.” 
As a remedy for sore necks, Monk’s-hood tied to 
a plait worn around the neck would cause the 
pain to disappear (Uri, Switzerland).** A conta- 
gious inflammation of the nasal mucous mem- 
brane in horses was treated by feeding the ani- 
mals monk’s-hood roots (1703). The Monk's- 
hood was a popular magic remedy against all 
kinds of vermin, for both man and beast; it was 
enough to carry around some monk’s-hood root 
in a bag or to have it among one's clothes.” 


THE MONK’S-HOOD IN 
HERBALISM AND MEDICINE 
In Antiquity, the Monk's-hood was known all 
over the world as an anaesthetic. Since time im- 
memorial, the plant has been known as a poison 
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that kills more quickly than any other. Indeed, 
the Indians even referred to the Monk's-hood as 
‘the most supreme poison’. a 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD) wrote that despite its 
being so toxic, the Ancients still used the 
Monk’s-hood medicinally. Administered in warm 
wine, the plant would be used as a remedy for 
scorpion-bites’”. Pliny explains this by assum- 
ing that the aim of any poison is to kill a person 
unless it encounters something else to destroy 
instead. Consequently, both poisons would de- 
stroy each other in the bloodstream. The An- 
cients also used the Monk's-hood to treat afflic- 
tions of the eyes.’” 

The mediaeval Albert the Great®® (1193 oF 
1206/1207-1280) described a Wolf's-bane, with 
characteristics believed to have been discovered 
by Moses?”. A theriac*” was prepared from this, 
and included the flies living on it, which served 
as an antidote to the Common Wolf's-hood.*' 
This popular belief is completely incorrect 
and very dangerous! Around 1350, the German 
herbalist Konrad von Megenberg (1309-1374) 
wrote that the plant had been used successfully 
in the treatment of leprosy.** During the Re- 
naissance, Monk's-hood was used as a remedy 
for a large variety of disorders. However, in his 
Flemish herbal dated 1554, Rembert Dodoens 
(Dodonaeus) points out the dangers of using the 
plant? 

The English herbalist John Gerard, also ut- 
ters the same warning, and writes in his Herball 
(1636) about an anti-venom (see also below): 
‘The force and facultie of Wolfs-bane is deadly to 
man and all kindes of beasts; the same was tried of 
late in Antwerpe, and is as yet fresh in memorie, by 
an evident experiment, but most lamentable; for 
when the leaves hereof were by certaine ignorant 
persons served up in salads, all that did eat thereof 
were presently taken with most cruell symptoms, 
and so died. The symptoms that follow those that 
doe eat of these deadly Herbs are these; their lipps 
and tongue swell forthwith, their eyes hang out, 
their thighes are stiffe, and their wits are taken from 
them, as Avicen writes, lib. 4. The force of the poison 
is such, that if the points of darts or arrowes be 
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touched therewith, it brings deadly hurt to those 
that are wounded with the same." 

In popular medicine, the Monk's-hood is 
hardly if ever used, because of its high level of 
toxicity, 

The Monk's-hood is frequently mentioned in 
European pharmacopoeias*’ and is still used, 
especially in the treatment of coughs and neu- 
ralgia. These medicines are only available on pre- 
scription. The dosage is never more than half a 
milligram of aconitine nitrate a day. Aconite 
tincture** is an ingredient of some analgesic*® 
ointments, because of its anaesthetic properties, 
especially for neuralgic and muscular pains. 
These ointments must not contain more than 
three percent of aconitine, because aconitine is 
a strong alkaloid and could cause fatal poison- 
ing; often the cause of death is respiratory paral- 
ysis. Never should aconitine preparations be ap- 
plied to large areas, or to damaged skin, for 
there is a very real danger of the poisonous 
aconitine entering the bloodstream. Prepara- 
tions containing aconitine were formerly used 
as remedies for influenza, colds, laryngitis (in 
singers), bronchitis, etc. Internal or external use 
is absolutely forbidden unless under medical 
supervision. Nor may the Monk's-hood be used 
in any cosmetic preparations.” 


THE MONkK'S-HOOD 

IN THE HOME, GARDEN 

AND KITCHEN 
Monk’'s-hood is cultivated in the garden as an 
oramental plant.” The Wolf's-bane is also a 
highly popular garden plant. 


Dip You KNow? 
German farmers would give their horses 
Monk's-hood before selling them, so their 
mouths would foam to make them appear full of 
fire to potential buyers.** 
There are some remarkable stories about the 
toxicity of the plant. 


The search for an antidote 
In 1335, Guy de Vigevani described the Monk’s- 
hood as the source of the worst poisons for 


which there was no antidote, and wanted to do 
something about it. He knew that the Persian 
scholar Avicenna or Ibn Sina®} (980-1037) had 
said there was a mouse that fed on the roots of 
the plant; its flesh was said to neutralise 
monk’'s-hood’s poison. Guy de Vigevani went in 
search of the mouse, but could not find it. In- 
stead, he collected snails that fed on the leaves of 
the Monk’s-hood, mixed them with theriac and 
boiled them. According to De Vigevani, this con- 
coction was an antidote against monk's-hood poi- 
soning for animals and humans” alike, The be- 
lief in Avicenna’s mouse remedy apparently 
stuck for a long time. According to the German 
herbalist Konrad von Megenberg (1309-1374) it 
is *... din wunder, daz cin klaineu maus sich nert 
von den nappeln und diu ist ain driakers wider des 
nappeln vergift und die wahteln ezzent auch daz 
kraut und sterbent nit da von.’ ('... a miracle that a 
small mouse feeds on the Common Monk's-hood, 
and is a theriac which acts as an antidote for the 
Monk’s-hood's poison, and that quails also eat the 
herb and do not die either.’)? The Italian herbalist 
Matthiolus (c. 1500-1577), after whom a plant 
genus (Matthiola) is named, also stated that the 
only antidote for the Monk's-hood was a field 
mouse, which nibbles on the plant, and that he 
saw and even caught the animal near Trient/ 
Trento (now in Italy)!" 

The English herbalist John Gerard also notes 
Avicenna’s remedy in his Herball (1646). How- 
ever, he does say that Antonius Guanerius came 
to different conclusions: ‘Against such deadly poi- 
son Avicen reckoneth up certain remedies, which 
help after the poison is vomited up: and among 
these he maketh mention of the Mouse (as the 
copies every where have it) nourished and fed up 
with Napellus, which is altogether an enemie to the 
poisonsome nature of it, and delivereth him that 
hath taken it from all perill and danger. 

Antonius Guanerius of Pavia, a famous physi- 
tion in his age, in his treaty of poison is of opinion, 
that it is not a mouse which Avicen speaketh of; but 
a fly: for he telleth of a certaine Philosopher who did 
very carefully and diligently made search after this 
mouse, and neither could find at any time any 
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mouse, nor the roots of Wolfs-bane gnawn or bitten, 
as he had read: but in searching he found many flies 
feeding on the leaves, which the said Philospher 
tooke, and mad of them an antidote or counterpot- 
son, which he found to be good and effectuall 
against other poisons, but especially against the poi- 
son of Wolfs-bane.’"” 


Historical poisonings™” 

Over the apes there have been many poisonings 
involving the use of Monk's-hood extracts. In 77 
AD, Pliny the Elder wrote that the Ancients had 
known for a long time that the Old Wife’s-hood 
(Aconitum anthora L.5") was the fastest working 
poisonous plant, and that death would occur the 
same day if it was applied to a woman's genitals. 
This is why in Pliny’s day the plant was called 
‘woman's murder’ (thelyphonon)"~. & In 56 BC, 

Marcus Caelius Rufus (c. 87-48 Bc)® accused 
Lucius Calpurnius Bestia of having used this 
method to kill his wives in their sleep.° * As are- 
sult of this trend of murderous poisoning, the 
Roman emperor Trajan (98-117 AD) went so far 
as to ban the cultivation of Aconite in Roman 
gardens in 117 AD. 

The fact that Italians slyly killed people using 
Aconitum, is mentioned in Abraham Munting's 
posthumous work (1696, translation): ‘Some 
Italians, and other evil people are capable of prepar- 
ing the leaves and roots in such a way, that they can 
make a person take as much or as little of it, without 
their knowledge, to kill them within a short or a long 
time, whatever pleases them; at once, or after some 
hours or days, weeks, months, or years, while they 
pine away, until they are dead."°* The most recent 
and notorious monk’s-hood poisoning dates 
from the nineteenth century when, from 1864 
to 1865, the English physician Edward William 
Pritchard (1825-1865°°) killed his wife Mary 
Jane Taylor and his mother-in-law Mrs Taylor, 
with well-planned aconitine solutions. 

The Ancient Greeks and Romans also appear 
to have executed their criminals using the strong 
nerve poison of the Monk's-hood.”” The tech- 
nique remained in use for many years. During 
the sixteenth century in Prague (now in the 
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Czech Republic) and in Rome (Italy), Monk's- 
hood was used to experiment on criminals in or- 
der to ‘refine’ execution techniques.” A pic- 
turesque, but horrible description of one such 
execution involving Monk’s-Hood in Prague, 
carried out on the orders of Ferdinand I of Habs- 
burg’? (1526-1564), is to be found in 
Matthiolus’ Kreuterbuch (edition 1586).”° 

On the island of Ceos (Greece), the poison of 
the Monk’s-hood used to be taken by elderly 
people who were no longer capable of earning 
their keep, and thus spared their family mem- 
bers a life of starvation and misery. However, 
they had no choice but to do this, for it was the 
law.” 

In Nepal, the poison (bikh) was used to poi- 
son wells and watering places as a way of reduc- 
ing and driving off hostile armies.”* 


The Monk's-hood as a poison for animals 

As far back as Antiquity, monk’s-hood poison 
was used to kill pests such as scorpions and 
tigers. The latter were a veritable pest at one 
stage. Bits of meat were soaked in monk’s-hood 
juice and laid as deadly bait for the predators. 
However, the poisonous effect would be neu- 
tralised, if they ate human faeces...” 

In Rembert Dodoens’ posthumous edition of 
his herbal (dating from 1644) too, we are told 
the following under Monk's-hood (translation): 
‘Hunters call the plant wolf's herb and they put it in 
raw meat, because when wolves eat it, they immedi- 
ately die,’* And the Dutch scholar Abraham 
Munting wrote in his book dated 1696 (transla- 
tion): *... Knives, arrows, or other weapons that are 
rubbed with the juice of the leaves, cause instant 
death to those who are wounded by them...’”> As 
late as 1918, mountain people”” added Monk’s- 
hood to the meat with which they wished to kill 
wolves, foxes and other predators.”’ In Asia too 
the custom of using the Monk's-hood to poison 
arrow tips has been in existence for a long 
time.” This ancient custom explains names 
like “Wolf's-bane’, Wol/skruid (Wolf's herb, Dutch), 
Tueloup (Wolf killer, French) and Wolfwurzel 
(Wolf's root, German}. 
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In Anglo-Saxon it is called ‘thung’, which was ap- 
parently a general name for any highly poisonous 
plant. Later it was given the name of Aconite (the 
English form of its Greek and Latin name), and 
then Wolf's-bane, a direct translation of the 
Greek hycoctonum, which reflects the notion that 
arrows tipped with its juice, or baits rubbed with 
it, would kill wolves. It would appear that the 
species mentioned by Dioscorides (c. 50 AD) was 
the Aconitum fycoctonum auct. non L. in the Mid- 
dle Ages it was called Monkshood and Helmet 
Flower, because of the odd shape of the upper 
sepal that extends over the rest of the flower. This 
was the common name in Shakespeare's time 
(Grieve, M., 19931). 

This is because, when the covering petals are 
pulled off, an ‘old woman’ appears ‘with her shoes 
on’, her feet represented by the deformed an- 
thers (Vickery, R., 1997, p. 2.46). 

Eisenhut = iron hood. Pliny states that the Monk’s- 
hood is as likely to kill, as a whetstone (ohdne) 
will sharpen a knife (Peters, H., 1918, p. 87). 
According to Pliny the Elder, the name was de- 
rived from aconae (barren rocks, mountains), be- 
cause the plant grows there (Pliny the Elder, 77 
AD, Naturalis historia, book XXVII, chap. II). Con- 
sequently, Aconitum would mean: mountain 
herb. Aconitum was also connected to the port of 
Akdne, not far from the Black Sea, Near the city 
was the entrance to the Underworld, from which 
Herakles/Hercules brought the dog Kerberos/ 
Cerberus, hell's sentry, up into the world. The 
Monk's-hood sprouted from the dog's saliva 
(see below) (Peters, H., 1978, p. &7; Teirlinck, I., 
1924, P. 148). 

Napellus refers to the turnip-like shape of the 
roots (Gomen, A., 1285, pp. 128-130; Teirlinck, |., 
1924, P. 43)- 

Monks-hood, Friarscap, Helmet Flower, Old Wife's- 
hood, Captain over the Garden, Chariot and 
Horse, Granny's Nightcap, Old Woman in her 
Bed... 

The honey from the flowers however, is poi- 
sonous to man (De Cleene, M., 1989, pp. 60-62). 
De Cleene, M. (1989): pp. 60-62. 

Most popular of all Greek heroes, famous for his 
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extraordinary strength and courage 
(www.encyclopedia.com). 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
ZOCVII, chap. Il. 

In Greek religion and mythology, she was the 
goddess of ghosts and witchcraft 
(wwwencyclopedia.com). Heka is an ald Egyp- 
tian term for the ‘magic powers’ the gods pos- 
sess to execute magic work (VDVV, 1935-1936, 
vol. VIII, p. §70). 

Medea is a daughter of Hekate, together with 
Circe. 

Dierbach, ). (1833): pp. 196-197. 

The akoniten heteron from Dioscorides' Materia 
medica, 4, 77 (c. 50 AD), which also grows in the 
Italian Abruzzo, could well be the equivalent of 
the Common Mank's-hood (Marzell, H., 1938, 
pp. 86-87), The akoniten heteron from the Codex 
Constantinopolatinus, however, is not a species of 
Monk's-hood, but rather a cabbage family 
species (? Aliana petiolata Cavara et Grande, syn. 
A offcinalis Andrz. ex M, B., syn. Sisyemboum al- 
fiaria Scop.) (Marzell, H., 1938, pp. 86-87), 
Marzell, H. (1938): pp. 86-87. 

According to Grimm. 

Tyr (Tiwaz, Tiw, Ziu) was originally the god of war 
and justice in Old Scandinavian mythology, dur- 
ing Viking times; he was replaced by Odin 
(Woden). 

Peters, H. (1978): pp. 87 and go; VDVV (1935- 
1996): vol. VIL, pp. 570-577. 

Peters, H. (1918): pp. 87 and ga. 

€. 1215-1296. 

Also known as Ives, Ybus, Yvo of Kermartin (1253- 
1303). 

Reinsberg-Doringsfeld, ©O., Baron de (1861): pp. 
341-342. 

Conway, D. (1973): p. 92. 

Ingram, |. (3..): p. 359. 

This abbess wrote a number of scientific books 
such as Physica, One half is written in Latin, the 
other in German. Her German plant names are 
among the oldest in existence. 

p. 156. 

VDWV (1935-1936): vol, VIN, pp. 570-571. 
Anonymous (1950): p. 742. 
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Baker, M. (1996): p. 9. 

Schullerus: Pflanzen, p. 380, as mentioned in 
VDVV (1935-1976): vol. VII, p. 571; Marzell, H. 
(1938): p. 89. 

Marzell, H. (1938): p. 8g. 

It is a known fact that the nerve poison aconitine 
is soluble in water, and can therefore enter the 
body through the pores (De Cleene, M., 1984, p. 
61). 

VDVV (1935-1996): vol. VIII, p. 577. 

Peters, H. (1978): p. 87; Marzell, H. (1938): pp. 
87-89. 

De Gubernatis, A. (1882): p. 3. 

Hieronymus Mercurialis of Forli, a sixteenth-cen- 
tury scholar, thought he had discovered that 
Monk's-hood was a good antidote for scorpion 
stings (Anonymous, 1950, p. 7.42). 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
AXVII, chap. Il. 

Albertus Magnus. 

He was the prototype of the biblical prophets, 
and led his people out of bondage in Egypt to the 
borders of Canaan in the thirteenth century BC. 
The story in the Bible is the main source of infor- 
mation on his life (wawwencyclapedia.com). 

A theriac is a compound remedy. For more infor- 
mation on this topic, see under: Poppy. 

Oomen, A, (1885): pp. 129-190; Peters, H. (1918): 
pp. 87-99. 

Peters, H. (1918): pp. 87-90, 

At the time known as Wolfwortel (wolf's root) in 
Dutch. 

Dodoens, R. (1554). 

Gerard, |. (1636): p. 231. 

Marzell, H. (1938): p. 89. 

For example, the leaves of the Monk’s-hood have 
been included in the Pharmacopoea Gandavensis 
(1787): pp. 4-5. 

The tincture is incompatible with substances that 
precipitate alkaloids (tannins, iodine, iodide, 
etc.) and should not be kept for more than a year. 
Aconitine reduces the sensitivity of the nerve 
endings of the area that is controlled by the 
nevus trigeminus (trigeminal nerve) (Van Helle- 
mont, |..1993, pp. 14-15). 

Anonymous (1982): pp. 110-111; De Cleene, M, 
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(1989): pp. 60-62; Van Hellermont, |. (1999): pp. 
14-15. 

Peters, H. (1978): p. 86. 

Marzell, H. (1998): p. 89. 

The most famous and influential of the philoso- 
pher-scientists of Islam (Anonymous, 1989b). 
Anonymous (1950): p. 7.42. 

Konrad von Megenberg (posthumous edition 
dated 1.475): Buch der Natur, ed. Pfeiffer (1861), p. 
411, a5 mentioned in VDVV (1995-1996): vol. VIII, 
P. 571. 

VDVV (1935-1936): vol. VIII, p. 571; Marzell, H. 
(1938): pp. 87-89. 

Gerard, |. (1636): p. 241-232. 

For a good overview of historic poisoning dra- 
mas in Europe, from Antiquity to the present day, 
gee Vandenbussche, L. (1976; in Dutch), 
According to the translator of Pliny’s work (vol. 
VII, p. 487). 

Peters, H. (1918): pp. 87-90. 

He was a praetor in 48 BC, in the reign of julius 
Caesar, but was forced from the post and was 
killed in riots (www.vroma.org). 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
XVII, chap. |). Caelius was brought to court for 
political violence, and when charged with at- 
tempting to poison Clodia in 56 BC, he was suc- 
cessfully defended by Marcus Tullius Cicero (106- 
43 BC) (Pro Coelio speech; www.cofc.edu/ 
~fennoj/RomCiv/CicCae.htm) 

Baker, M. (1996): p. 9. 

Munting, A. (1696): p. 281. 

Pritchard was hung in 1865 and was the last per- 
son to be publicly executed in Scotland, The exe- 
cution was attended by a huge crowd (estimated 
at 100,000) (http://membres.lycos.fr/ 
necrogramme/textegs.html). 

Vandenbussche, L. (1976): pp. 423-428. 

De Cleene, M. (1989): pp. 60-62; Anonymous 
(1982): pp. 110-117. 

De Wit, H. (1963): p. 124. 

Archduke of Austria (1521-1564), Roman king 
(1531-1564) and emperor (1556-1564) 
(www. ku edu). 

Matthiolus, P. (1586): Krewterbuch, p. 783 ff, as 
mentioned in VDVV (1935:19396): vol. VIII, p. 571, 
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Munting, A. (1696): p. 281. 

Anonymous (1949): p. 7. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturals histona, book 
SOXVIL, chap. Il; Peters, H. (1918): pp. 87-90. 
Dodoens, R. (1644). 

Munting, A. (1696): p. 281. 

The author here probably means European 
mountain people. 

Peters, H. (1918): pp. 87-90. 

The juice of some Common Monk's-hood species 
was known to the Mishmi from India, and was 
used as arrow poison (Anonymous, 1982, pp. 
111); for instance the juice of the Indian 
species Aconitum ferox Wall. (De Wit, H., 1963, p- 
124). Around Nepal and other areas in the Hi- 
malayas, this arrow poison was also called bikt, 
bish of visha; it was prepared from an indigenous 
species of Monk's-hood (Peters, H., 1918, pp. 87- 
90). The Aino on the japanese island of Hokkai- 
do used the juice as arrow poison, and hunters in 
Kamchatka used it as harpoon poison; the peo- 
ples of Kamchatka spread the custom to North 
America after crossing the Bering Strait (for in- 
stance the Kodiak Whalers) (Anonymous, 1949, 
p. 7: Anonymous, 1982, pp. 110-111). 


Mucwort 


‘While wormwood hath seed, 

get a handful or twain 

To save against March, 

to make fleas to refrain 

Where chamber is swept, 

and wormwood is strown 

No flea, for his life, 

dare abide to be known." 
From Five Hundred Points of Good Husbandry 
(1573), Lhomas Tusser (c¢. 1515-1530) 


Latin: Artemisia Sp. 


English: Mugwort. 
French: Armoise. 
German: Beifuss. 
Dutch: Alsem. 


Latin: Artemisia vulgaris L. 


English: Common Mugwort; Apple-pie, Bul- 
wand, Fat Hen, Fellon Herb, Felon Herb, Flea- 
bane, Green Ginger, Maderwort, Moderwort, 
Motherwort, Mugweed, Sailor's Tobacco, Saint 
John's Plant, Weg-wood, Weremod, Wormit, 
Wormwood. 

French: Armoise Commune; Anaction, Cein- 
ture de la Saint-Jean, Couronne de Saint-Jean, 
Herbe 4 Saint-Jean, Herbe aux Cents Goits, 
Herbe de Feu, Herbe de la Saint-Jean, Remise, 
Tabac de Saint-Pierre. 

German: Beifuss; Beiweichkraut, Besemkraut, 
Bifoot, Bifoss, Byvoet, Drachenwurz, Flegen- 
kraut, Giirtelkraut, Himmels-giirtel, Johannis- 
gurtel, Jungfernkraut, Mannerkrieg, Mugwurz, 
Roter Wermut, Sanct Johannisgiirtel, Sanct Jo- 
hanniskraut, Sonnewend(giirtyel, Sonnwend- 
zeit, Stabwurzelbeifuss, Weiberkraut, Weisser 
Beifuss, Wermut, Ziegenbart. 

Dutch: Bijvoet; Aalst, Alsem, Alst, Bievoet, Bi- 
voet, Bivoot, Bivout, Boomalsem, Edelruit, Ge- 


mene Alsem, Groene Alsem, Groene Bijvoet, 
Jonkvrouwkruid, Krabbeklootjes, Liefdeskruid, 
Peerde-alsem, Peerdsalsem, Roodgesteelde Bij- 
voet, Sint-Janscruydt, Sint-Jansgordel, Sint-Jans- 
kroon, Sint-Janskruid, Sint-Jansplant, Sint-Jans- 
riem, Sint-Janswortel, Wilde Alsem, Wilde Els, 
Zoete Alsem. 


Latin: Artemisia absinthium L. 


English: Wormwood; Absinth, Boy's Love, Fe- 
len, Felon Herb, Feluin, Maderwort, Mother- 
wort, Mugwort, Old Woman, Ware-moth, War- 
mot, Wormit, Wormwod. 

French: Absinthe; Absinthe Amére, Absinthe 
Officinale, Absinthe Vulgaire, Alliéne, Aloine, 
Aluine, Armoise Ameére, Artémise Ameére, 
Grande Absinthe, Herbe aux Vers, Herbe Sainte, 
Ruta. 

German: Wermut: Absinth, Alsamkraut, Alsem, 
Alsenkraut, Eauernwermut, Bierwerth, Birmet, 
Bitterlas, Bitterer Beifuss, Els(e)(n), Grabe(n)- 
kraut, Hilligbitter, Kathanenkraut, Magenkraut, 
Pardehan, Wermoth, Warmod, Wermuda, Wie- 
ge(n)jkraut, Wormken, Wurmbad, Wurmet, 
Wurmitod., 

Dutch: Absintalsem; Aalst(e), Absint(h), Alsern- 
(kruid), Alst, Bitteralsern, Bolterknoppen, Boter- 
knoppen, Els, Elst, Knop van den Alsem, Ruig- 
blad, Wermoet, Wermuth, Witte Alsem, Worm- 
moedt. 


Latin: Anemisia abrotlanum L. 


English: Southernwood; Apple-rennie, Apple- 
ringie, Boy's Love, Kiss-in-my-corner, Kiss-me- 
quick-and-go, Maid’s Love, Lad's Love, Lad's 
Love and Lasses' Delight, Lad's Love Lass, Lad 
Savour, Lady's Love, Maiden’s Ruin, Maid's 
Love, Old Man, Old Man's Love, Sloven Wood, 
Smelling Wood, Sweet Benjamin. 
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Fig 84, Mugwort 1 = stem (middle) with innately lobed leaf 2- stem (bottom) with innately lobed lef 3 = flowering 
‘ranch: 4» (achere). 2 
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French: Citronelle; Abrotone, Armoise Aurone, 
‘Armoise Mile, Aurone (des jardins), Citronnade, 
Encens, Garde-robe, Herbe Royale, Ivro(gjne, 
Lévrone, Vrogne. 

German: Eberraute; Aberraut(e), Aberwurz, 
Abrotane, Averute, Barthuhn, Besenkraut, Eber- 
raute, Eberreis, Eberwurz, Everrude, Garten- 
heil, Gartenkraut, Gartenhahn, Gartenheil, Gart- 
heil(kraut), Gottheil, Girtelkraut, Hartkraut, 
Herrgottholz, Jungfernkraut, Kindelkraut, Schwei- 
zertee, Stabkraut, Stabwurz, Stabwurzbeifuss, 
Stabwurzel, Stabwurzminnchen, Weinkraut- 
(raute), Ziegenbart, Zitronenkraut, Zitronen- 
wurz, 

Dutch: Citroenkruid; Alberom, Averoen, Ave~ 
‘uit, Boerencitroen, Haver-en-Hooi, Krampkruid, 
Limoenkruid, Mannetje van Averuit, Rikkere- 
kruid, Schotkruid, 


Hasirar 

‘The Mugwort genus (Artemisia) comprises be- 
tween two hundred and fifty and three hundred 
different species, almost all of which grow only 
in the Northern Hemisphere. The species found 
in Europe include the following cultivated, wild 
or indigenous varieties: Tarragon (Artemisia 
dracunculus L., syn. Artemisia glauca Pall., the 
Sea Mugwort (Artemisia maritima L), Field 
Wormwood (Artemisia campestris L.), Annual 
Mugwort or Sweet Mugwort (Artemisia annua 
L'), Slender Mugwort (Artemisia biennis Willd,), 
Wormwood (Artemisia absinthium L.), South- 
emnwood (Artemisia abrotanum L), and one of 
our most common weeds: Common Mugwort 
(Artemisia vulgaris L.). Numerous other species 
of Mugwort are cultivated for their fragrant, of- 
ten silvery, feathered leaves, and/or plume-like, 
often pendulous capitula. The genus Artemisia 
comprises plants which do not resemble one an- 
other, either in appearance, or in use: examples 
of this are Wormwood and Tarragon. (Pls. 94- 
95) A description of the Common Mugwort, one 
of the most common species found in our part 
ofthe world, now follows. 
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Fig. 85. Wormwood. 1 = flowering plant; 2 = flowers 
| eronged in a dense termina! head (captulum). 


Description 

‘The Common Mugwort 

‘Common Mugwort is an aromatic, tufted peren- 
nial herb with glabrous or thinly pubescent, red- 
dish stems. The pinnatisect leaves are usually 
glabrous on the upper side, and whitish-tomen- 
tose on the lower side, with lobes (c. 2.5-8 mm. 
wide). The lower leaves are lyreshaped. The 
flowers develop on short stems, and are in small 
oval heads (1.53.5 mm across) with cottony in- 
volucres, and are arranged in long, terminal 
panicles; they are either reddish or pale yellow. 
The fruits (achenes) are small (0,8-1 mm long). 
This plant has a pleasant, tangy taste. Height: 
up to 1.5 m. (Fig. 84; PL 96) 


‘The Common Mugwort is closely allied to the 
Common Wormwood (Fig. 85), but may be 
readily distinguished by the leaves being white 
on the underside only, and by the leaf segments 
being pointed, not blunt. 
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MUGWORT IN RITUALS, 
MYTHOLOGY AND WORSHIP 
According to some, the Latin name of the Mug- 
wort genus, Artemisia, derives from the Carian” 
queen Artemisia, sister, consort and successor 
to Mausolus’ (c. 776-353 BC) of Caria.* Inc. 352 
BC she built a monument = mausoleum! = for 
her husband in Halicarnassus, and is said to 
have used a large quantity of Mugworts for it. 
Another popular theory is that the plant genus 
Artemisia was named after the Greek goddess to 
whom it was dedicated, namely Artemis” /Di- 
ana: goddess of the moon, of the menses’, of 
birth and of women. Her temples were places of 
healing; Mugworts were used for female illness- 
es and childbirth." Whatever the origins of the 
name Artemisia may be, it is quite clear that in 
Antiquity, Mugworts played an important role 
as cult plant and as medicinal herb (see below).? 
Indeed, Pliny the Elder (77 AD) reports that at 
ceremonies honouring the Egyptian goddess 
Isis, the priest would bear Sea Mugwort'’ before 
him." The Southernwood was revered in classi- 
cal Greece and, like other species of Mugwort 
(such as Tarragon’”), was dedicated to the god- 
dess Artemis; the Greeks regarded the plant as 
male, whereas Wormwood and Common Mug- 
wort were considered fenale.'* In pre-Christian 
times Southernwood was placed on the funeral 
pyre. Later, during the Christian era, Worm- 
wood was often used to embellish biers and 
gravestones; hence its Silesian name of Grab- 

kraut (tomb herb). 

The Common Mugwort, once a heathen 
magical plant, is known in Christian folklore as 
an important ‘St John’s wort”, because it flow- 
ers around the time of the feast of St John the 
Baptist (24"" June)."° Together with the South- 
ernwood and Wormwood, this plant is also one 
of the ingredients of the bunches of herbs Euro- 
pean people consecrated/consecrate (see below) 
on the 15" August.” Tabernaemontanus (+ c. 
1590) mentions this in the 1613 posthumous 
edition of his herbal, and states that women™ 
(translation): *... still gather this herb (Wormwood) 
for their bunches of herbs together with other herbs, 
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and use it for practising very strange idolatries and 
all sorts of madness."* The composition of this 
bunch of herbs varies according to the region; it 
usually involves fragrant plants and herbs with a 
medicinal reputation. For instance, the highly 
fragrant Tansy (Chrysanthemum vulgare Bernh., 
syn. Tanacetum vulgare L.) and the Common 
Mugwort together form the heart of the Dutch 
bunches, in addition to the Elecampane (Inula 
helenium L.) and the Yarrow (Achila millefolium 
L.)."° In Belgium, at times only Tansy was used 
(for example in the Maasland region); in south 
Limburg and Haspengouw Common Mugwort 
is added, in Gellik however, only stinking weeds 
and Alder (Alnus glutinosa Gaertn.) were used.” 
The bunches of herbs were consecrated on the 
1s" August (Assumption Day”) in a Catholic 
church or chapel, while prayers are said for the 
welfare of the body and soul, and for protection 
from demonic powers for those who use the 
bunch of herbs in all piety. It was hung up in the 
stable or the home; during a thunderstorm the 
bouquet was used to sprinkle holy water over a 
portion of the house; the bunch of herbs was 
then cast into the fire, to the murmuring of the 
gospel of St John, the Our Father or the prayer 
to St Donatus™ (feast-day 7" August). The re- 
sulting smoke was also thought to drive away 
thunderstorms. The ribbon around the bunch 
of herbs was about two metres long (the girth of 
a cow's middle) and was also regarded as a 
source of healing for the cattle, and therefore al- 
so consecrated. In Maastricht (the Netherlands), 
the expression (translation): ‘She has been given 
her bunch of herbs’ means: she has had her baby, 
in other words, her wish has been granted. The 
Church, which did not deny the existence of 
witches and sorcerers, did allow the use of cer- 
tain herbs, fruit and Howers, but only on condi- 
tion they had first been blessed™*, according to a 
prescribed church ritual.** In this way it was 
possible for the heathen Common Mugwort to 
maintain its role in the church as anti-demonic 
herb! 

At present the custom of the blessing of the 
bunch of herbs still continues in Dutch and Bel- 


gian Limburg, in Susteren (the Netherlands) for 
example, Niel (near As, Belgium), Elen (near 
Maaseik, Belgium) (at the chapel of Our Lady of 
Rest, in the presence of the bishop, Mer 
Schreurs, 1995), Dilsen-Stokkem (Belgium, 
1995), Rutten (Tongeren, Belgium, 1995), Bovy 
(Zolder, Belgium, 1995), or has been reinstated 
(for example in Sittard, the Netherlands).?° 
Similar bunches of herbs are also found in the 
Rhineland, Austria, Switzerland, Poland and 
the Czech Republic. Folklore involving bunches 
of herbs is also found in various other places 
(such as the Dutch province of Limburg).*” 


MUGWORT IN SYMBOLISM 

Pliny the Elder ("77 AD) reports that the Worm- 
wood was particularly revered during the Latin 
games”, which were held in the Capitol. The 
winner of the four-in-hand competition was 
awarded a wormwood wreath as the highest 
mark of honour. In Pliny's opinion, this ex- 
pressed his ancestors’ idea that there was no 
higher reward to be bestowed than health.*? In 
this instance therefore, Wormwood symbolized 
health. 

In many instances in the Bible, a plant called 
la‘ana is used as a symbol for what is bitter and 
unpleasant. This mame was translated’ as 
"Wormwood", but this is incorrect, for the plant 
did not grow in Palestine.” In any case, because 
of its bitter taste the (biblical) Wormwood was 
used in the Bible as a symbol of bitter trials, sad- 
ness and life's sorrow.” In Church tradition this 
symbolism appears in processions, such as in 
the procession described in a fifteenth-century 
chronicle from Thuringia (Germany) (transla- 
tion): ‘In the year 1483 as it is known, 2316 maidens 
started out on a procession in Erfurt due to a pro- 
longed period of drowght, and wore wormwood 
wreaths in their loose-hanging hair.’ B 

Sprigs of Southernwood signaled the inten- 
tion of courting. Prior to World War I, young 
men used to wear 'Lad's Love’ (or ‘Lad's Love 
and Lasses' Delight’, ‘Lad's Love Lass’, ‘Lad 
Savour’) (Southernwood) as a buttonhole, and 
then walked past the giggling girls of the village, 
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sniffing at the plant as they went. If any of the 
girls turned back towards him, he gave her the 
Southernwood and they went on their first 
courting stroll. St Francis de Sales (1567-1622) 
made mention of sprigs of Artemisia in bou- 
quets that were handed to lovers, which symbol- 
ized sweet fidelity in adversity. ‘To love in the 
midst of sweets, little children could do that, but to 
love in the bitterness of Wormwood is a sure sign of 
our affectionate fidelity.” 


Mugwort in art 

In iconography the Wormwood is a symbol of 
the sadness of parting and of absence.” In 
Shakespeare's (1564-1616) Romeo and /uliet (1-3) 
(1596) we read: ‘For I had then laid wormwood to 
my dug’ and ‘When it did taste the wormwood on 
the nipple.’ In early times it was customary to 
smear all sorts of extracts or herbs onto the 
mother's nipples in order to wean her child from 
sucking, when it was considered the time was 
ripe (for example when the child started to walk 
or was able to walk well, or when the mother 
started menstruating once more, for then moth- 
er's milk was considered to be of an inferior 
quality). Perhaps Shakespeare's mention of the 
Wormwood refers to this Ancient popular cus- 
tom.”” 


Mugwort in the language of flowers 

In the language of flowers Mugwort signifies 
pood fortune and happiness, Wormwood ab- 
sence, and Southernwood jesting and banter.” 


MuUGWORTIN MAGIC 
AND POPULAR BELIEFS 


THE COMMON MUGWORT 

It is not known for certain whether the Arte- 
misia, which was so well known in Antiquity, is 
what we now know as Common Mugwort; how- 
ever, from the Middle Ages*” this does appear to 
be the case, and the plant features in a great deal 
of superstition.*” 
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The Common Mugwort as a protective plant 

It is not only in Ancient tradition*’, but also in 
European superstition, that the Artemisia/Mug- 
wort appears to be a renowned magic deterrent. 
The Common Mugwort was used in Germany 
for example (1927), to treat illnesses caused by 
spells, as protection from the Devil and the evil 
bewitchment of man and beast, The plant was, 
among other things, used to free bewitched 
milk and eggs from spells. The Common Mug- 
wort was also hung in the ridge of the roof to 
ward off lightning and the plague. Other people 
(1927) also valued and respected the plant. For 
example, in Denmark, Belgium,** France and 
the Isle of Man (Britain), we find records of the 
belief that the Common Mugwort drives away 
witches and devils and offers protection from 
lightning strikes. In Tongeren (Belgium) a Com- 
mon Mugwort potion was given to someone 
who had been bewitched.*? Finally, a root of the 
Common Mugwort worn around the neck was 
supposed to offer protection from poisonous an- 
imals.** The custom of consecrating bunches of 
herbs (see above) (including the Common Mug- 
wort) had and still continues to act as a 
deterrent; this custom still exists in the Belgian 
and Dutch provinces of Limburg, the Rhineland 
(Germany), Austria, Switzerland, Poland and 
the Czech Republic (see above). 

The use of the Common Mugwort as a deter- 
rent, is mainly linked to the feast of St John the 
Baptist (24 June, immediately after Midsum- 
mer Day) and the bonfire (St John's fire) associ- 
ated with it. The fact that the plant also had 
medicinal powers was a bonus, but apparently 
did not play a very important role. In Bohemia 
for example (1927), people made a decoction of 
the Common Mugwort that had been gathered 
on St John’s Day. Ifa bewitched cow did not give 
any more milk, one had to anoint it with this de- 
coction three times in order to break the curse. 
Before dancing around the St John's fire, one 
first had to gird oneself with Common Mugwort 
stalks, and then throw them into the fire. This 
ritual protected the dancer from disease for the 
coming year. There is no doubt that this is an 
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ancient custom. As early as the fourth century, 
the Gaul Marcellus of Bordeaux*’ mentions the 
custom of people girding themselves with some 
Common Mugwort at sunrise, preferably gath- 
ered with the left hand, and using this as a rem- 
edy for pain in the loins. In 1927, the use of the 
Common Mugwort at St John’s fires no longer 
appeared to be in fashion, but many German 
(Sonnwendzeit, Johannispiirtel, Sant Johans Gurtell), 
French (Herbe de la Saint-Jean, Couronne de 
Saint-Jean, Ceinture de Saint-Jean)*® and Dutch 
popular names (Sint-Jansgordel, Sint-Janskroon, 
Sint-Jansriem, Sint-Janswortel and Sint-Janskruid), 
as well as the Latin Cingulurm Sancti Johannis,”’ 
still refer to this ancient tradition. Sometimes 
seven or nine different herbs were gathered on 
St John’s Day and used to make a magic herb 
mixture. This custom was found in*® and out- 
side Europe. One should not forget to include 
the Perforate St John's-wort (Hypericum perfora- 
tum L., see relevant chapter) in all these so- 
called ‘St John's worts’, but the Common Mug- 
wort was certainly an important component 
here.*? 

For centuries, the Common Mugwort was al- 
so gathered by soothsayers, wizards and oc- 
cultists in Europe and Asia,” for its supposed 
curative or deterrent properties. 


The Common Mugwort as a strengthening plant 

It was believed that the Common Mugwort pro- 
vided strength and vigour. According to a wide- 
spread magic recipe, the juice of the Common 
Mugwort imparted great strength to the person 
who rubbed it into his limbs. This superstition 
is probably based on a description by Pliny the 
Elder (77 AD)", stating that Artemisia, tied to the 
feet, would protect the walker from tiredness. 
This popular belief, or a variant of it (such as 
placing the plant in one’s shoes), was common 
in mediaeval literature on magic and medicine. 
We find this belief in William Coles’ (1626- 
1662) The Art of Simpling. An Introduction to the 
Knowledge and Gathering of Plants (1656): ‘If a 
Footman takes Mugwort and put it into his Shoes 
in the Morning, he may go forty Miles before Noon 


and not be weary.” The German Beifuss, the 
Dutch Bijvoet and the French Remise, also refer 
to this. In 1909, it was still commonly believed 
in Westphalia and Mecklenburg (Germany) that 
placing the Common Mugwort in your shoes 
would prevent you from becoming tired while 
walking.’ In the British Isles it was also be- 
lieved that a sprig of the Common Mugwort 
placed in your buttonhole would immediately 
protect you from becoming tired. 


The Common Mugwort as a love plant 

Like the Perforate St John’s-wort, the Common 
Mugwort was also used in love magic. This ap- 
plication of the Common Mugwort as a curative 
remedy for women in ancient times (see below), 
is probably related to this. A Greek papyrus 
scroll? also mentions the Artemisia as a magic 
remedy for winning love and friendship. In 
Posen/Poznan (Poland), widows anxious to re- 
marry wore a sprig of the Common Mugwort as 
a love plant. The custom of young girls gather- 
ing the Common Mugwort on St John's Day in 
order to see into the future, especially regarding 
matters of love, probably has the same roots. 
Perhaps this derives from the old custom of us- 
ing Artemisia in soothsaying.” The Common 
Mugwort was also used for protection from all 
the evil spirits wishing to harm married cou- 
ples.” In Neder-Overheembeek (Belgium), love- 
sick girls would place (1909) the Common 
Mugwort between their naked breasts in order 
to attract a lover.” Finally, in England, coal 
found under the Common Mugwort was also 
used in love magic, but also served as protection 
from all sorts of disorders or calamities; this is 
evident for example in Thomas Lupton’s A 
Thousand Notable Things of Sundrie Sorts (1579): 
‘Dig under the plant on Midsummer Eve and you 
will find a coal which, if carried, protects the owner 
against plague, carbuncle, lightning, ague ond 
burning...°° 


The Common Mugwort in magical healing 


The Common Mugwort was held in high regard 
by the Germanic, Celtic and Slav peoples; they 
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used the herb to ease childbirth and cure all 
sorts of female disorders. The Greek physician 
Dioscorides (c. 50 AD)°° reported that the Com- 
mon Mugwort was useful for stimulating the 
menses and inducing birth; this custom was 
still found for example in the thirteenth-century 
manuscript of the German Master Bartholo- 
meus, and in a Dutch manuscript” dating from 
c. 1570. Early German herbals also refer to Arte- 
misia as a sonderlich frawenkraut (a special wom- 
en's herb). [f one cuts off the Common Mug- 
wort in an upward direction, the plant reduces 
the ow of menstrual period; cutting the plant 
off in a downward direction (the earth) on the 
other hand, stimulated the menses. By analogy, 
the Common Mugwort was also used to staunch 
bleeding through wounds. The Common Mug- 
wort and Wormwood were applied to induce 
abortions, hence the English popular name of 
‘Motherwort’ and ‘Felon Herb’.”* This alleged 
stimulatory effect, which strengthened the 
woman, would only later be extended to the trav- 
eller on foot. The use of the root of the Mugwort 
against 3 ips: seems to be based on this popu- 
lar belief”’, as was the role of the Mugwort in 
love magic (see above). 

In Germany (1927), it was believed that a pa- 
tient would be cured if he fell asleep on a pillow 
under which Mugwort had been placed without 
his knowledge. If however, he was unable to 
sleep, he would die. The same applied to Worm- 
wood and Vervain (Verbena officinalis L., see rel- 
evant chapter). 

Before 1949 in Limburg (Belgium), a cross 
was made from the herb and then worn as an 
amulet. Large wreaths were also made of it and 
worn as a St John’s girdle (see above) about 
one’s middle, in the hope of being protected 
from all evil and disease.” 

During the twentieth century, (pit) coal 
found under Mugwort on St John's Day as the 
clock struck twelve (noon), was also regarded as 
being effective against epilepsy and fever. These 
coals were rubbed onto the cattle the day before 
they were put up for sale at the market. The idea 
was that the animals would then remain in 
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prime condition for the next two days. Since 
Mugwort often flourishes on dumping grounds, 
waste lands and such like, it is easy to find coal 
residues under the plant. Perhaps these coals 
(occasionally described as glowing) refer to the 
cult of fire on the Midsummer Day. 

In popular superstition Meare}? is still seen 
as a sacred and healing plant. * In 1993, a hun- 
dred-year-old woman from Eke (Belgium) de- 
clared during a television broadcast that she had 
reached this ripe old age through the daily use of 
Mugworts in gin... She said the Common Mug- 
wort was ‘the best’, but in addition to this also 
used ‘another Mugwort',°* 


THE WORMWOOD 
The Wormwood as a protective plant 
Wormwood is a highly aromatic plant, and was 
therefore used in ancient times as a natural 
remedy against vermin in pranaries, or planted 
around cornfields to keep away the mice. Worm- 
wood was an antidote to jail fever and was used 
to make a protective girdle for travellers. When 
driving on steep mountainsides, the Italians still 
tie a bunch of Wormwood to their windscreens. 
It is also used as a Hea deterrent, as can be 
read in Thornas Tusser's |[c. 1527-1580) Five 
Hundred Points of Good Husbandry (1573): 


‘While wormwood hath seed 

get a handful or hwain 

To save against March, 

to make flea to refrain, 

Where chamber is sweeped 

and wormwood is strowne; 

No flea for his life dare abide to be known." 


It was also used to keep moths out of the house, 
hence its common French name of Garde-robe 
(protector of dresses) and the English name 
‘Ware-moth’.”” Added to ink’’, the herb would 
keep mice away from the paper it was used to 
write on. By analogy, the plant later became a 
deterrent used mainly to fend off witches, 
demons and other evil spirits, as well as to exor- 
cize their misdeeds (such as disease). In 1927 In 
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the city of Brandenburg, Germany, bits of Worm- 
wood were hung on stable doors to ward off the 
cattle plague. Indeed, the German Church re- 
former Martin Luther (1483-1546),’" strongly 
criticized the popular tradition whereby at a 
birth, the bed of the mother and the infant were 
smoked with Wormwood and ‘palm'”!, to pro- 
tect them and stop the Devil from exchanging 
the child. The plant was laid in children’s beds 
to help them sleep well and protect them from 
bewitchment, the mare and the black elves 
[hence the High German common name. 
Wihegenkraut (cradle herb)]. Fabricius Montanus 
(1527-1566) describes how once a hunter shot at 
a hare without success until his gun was disen- 
chanted with Wormwood, and he saw that the 
hare was a witch in disguise.’* 


The Wormwood as a love plant 

The following is an old love charm. On St Luke's 
Day 3" October), gather marigold flowers, a 
sprig of Marjoram, Thyme, and a little Worm- 
wood: dry them in front of a fire and rub them 
until they are powder; sift this through a piece of 
fine linen and simmer it over a slow flame, 
adding a little virgin honey and vinegar. Rub 
yourself in with this when you go to bed, while 
repeating the following lines three times, and 
you will dream of your partner ‘that is to be’: 


"St Luke, St Luke, be kind to me, 
In dreams let me my true-love see"? 


The Wormwood in magical healing 

The popular medicinal use of Wormwood (to- 
pether with Common Mugwort) as an abortifa- 
cient and regulator of the menstrual cycle 
(hence the Old English common name of ‘Old 
Woman’), continued to be used by the rural pop- 
ulation of Europe for a long time. A remarkably 
sympathetic application in magical healing was 
recorded in the Département de la Vienne 
(France). There it was even believed (1908) that 
a pregnant woman simply rubbing against a 
Wormwood would be enough to produce an 
abortion.”° The popular belief that Wormwood, 


placed under a pillow, is good for relieving in- 
somnia, was already mentioned by Pliny the El- 
der.” A very widespread superstition was also 
that, if you have the plant on you it will protect 
you from tiredness, or prevent the feet or other 
parts of the body from becoming hot; this con- 
viction also exists with regard to the Common 
Mugwort. This belief was also observed” by 
Columella’? as early as the first century.°° 


THE SOUTHERNWOOD 

The Southernwood as a protective plant 

It was thought that witches could easily be iden- 
tified by holding a sprig of Southernwood under 
their noses. As witches could not cast a spell on 
milk that had come into contact with the plant, 
the milk was first poured through a cloth on 
which a sprig of Southernwood had been placed, 
and the cattle was given the plant to eat for a pe- 
riod of nine days.” 


The Southernwood in love magic 

The Greeks and Romans attributed exceptional 
powers to the plant. According to Pliny the Elder 
(77 AD), Southernwood was mainly an ‘erotic’ 
herb: if placed under the mattress, not only 
did it stimulate sensuality, but it also did away 
with all inhibitions. Macer Floridus (9"" century) 
describes this belief in the following lines: ‘Haec 
etiam venerem pulvino subdita tantum / Incitat et 
veneri concuis potata resistit.’ (‘Even if simply 
placed under a pillow, this herb stimulates love, and 
anyone who drinks it cannot resist any lover.')"? 


Pliny the Elder (77 AD) wrote that the plant was 
also effective against all sorcery preventing cop- 
ulation. It is therefore not surprising that six- 
teenth-century German herbals describe South- 
ernwood as a medicine used against sorcery for 
making someone barren or impotent. The Ger- 
rman common names of Gartheil™’, Eberreis and 
Stabwurz all clearly have an erotic meaning and 
still refer to the old use of Southernwood as a 
love potion. In Saxony (Germany) a boy would 
secretly place a bunch of Southernwood under 
the apron bands of the girl he wished to win for 


himself, for this would automatically make her 
come to him. However, if a magic plant is in- 
volved, the love will only last for a few years and 
finally turn into hate.” In Britain, bachelors 
gave the plant to the girl they hoped to win” A 
girl who had no lover could soon remedy this by 
putting a leaf of Southernwood in her shoe.’ 
The English common names of ‘Boy's Love’, 
‘Kiss-me-quick-and-go’, ‘Maid's Love’, ‘Lady's 
Love’, ‘Lad's Love’, ‘Maiden's Ruin’, ‘Old Man’ 
and ‘Old Man's Love’ refer to the use of the herb 
in love magic. 

Women carried a sprig in church to ward off 
drowsiness. 


The Southernwood in magical healing 
Southernwood was used (1882) in popular 
medicine to treat epilepsy.”® The plant was be- 
lieved, like Wormwood, to keep away infection. 
In England, even in the early years of the twenti- 
eth century, a bunch of Southernwood and Rue 
(Ruta graveolens L.) was placed beside the pris- 
oner in the dock to protect the court from the 
contagion of jail fever.?° 


MuGWORTIN LEG ENDS, 
SAGAS AND FAIRYTALES 
There is a remarkable Russian legend” about 
the Common Mugwort. On the 3° May, the day 
of the veneration of the Holy Cross”, a young 
girl goes to the forest to pick mushrooms. Sud- 
denly she spies a jumble of snakes, decides to 
return home, but on her way falls into in a very 
deep hole. At the end of this dark burrow, she 
notices a shining stone. She also sees a queen 
with golden horns leading hungry snakes to the 
stone; they lick the stone and immediately their 
hunger is satisfied. The girl follows their exam- 
ple and so manages to stay alive. At the start of 
the following spring, the snakes form a ladder 
for the girl to climb up, and so she escapes from 
the hole. On her departure she receives a special 
gift from the queen: she is able to understand 
the language of herbs, and understand their cu- 
rative powers. However, she has to promise nev- 
er to utter the name ‘Mugwort’ or c’ornobil (he 
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who was black), for then she will immediately 
lose all her knowledge. And indeed, the girl is 
now able to understand the language of the 
plants and know all their powers. However, 
walking along, she is soon overtaken by a man 
who asks her which plant grows by the wayside 
of small country lanes. She answers ‘c’ornobil’ 
and immediately loses her special knowledge of 
herbs. From this day on the Common Mugwort 


was known as Zabutko or ‘herb of oblivion’.?? 


Ina thirteenth-century French legend, a woman 
asks a witch to advise her how she can live in 
peace and harmony with her husband and be 
treated lovingly by him. The witch advises her to 
cut off a sprig of Southernwood and ask it three 
times why her husband ill-treats her so; it will 
then answer her question.”* 


MUGWORT IN HERBALISM 

AND MEDICINE 
All Mugworts kill worms, but there is one species 
in particular which does this, namely Artemisia 
cina” O.C, Berg et C.F. Schmidt-Zitwer; this 
particular property has given the plant its En- 
glish name of Wormseed or Sea Wormwood, its 
German name of Wurmsamen (worm seed), and 
its Dutch name of Echt Wormkruid (true worm 
herb).2” 


The Common Mugwort 

It is possible that the Artemisia®’ so well-known 
in Antiquity, was not the Common Mugwort as 
we know it today. However, ‘our’ Common 
Mugwort was used as a medicinal plant as early 
as the Middle Ages.” The Common Mugwort 
was a highly valued plant; this is evident from 
the old names of this plant, such as Mater 
herbarum®? (the mother of herbs), found for ex- 
ample, in the Flemish Den Herbarius in Dyetsche 
(«. 1500), and the 1554 and 1644 herbals by 
Dodonaeus.”” This ancient regard is still ex- 
pressed in the English popular names of 
‘Maderwort’, ‘Moderwort’, ‘Motherwort’. The 
Common Mugwort used to be frequently pre- 
scribed for treating female ailments, fits of 
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epilepsy, hysteria or cramp. In the Complete 
Herbal and English Physician Enlarged by the En- 
glish herbalist Nicholas Culpeper (1653), we 
find the following: ‘This is an herb of Venus, there- 
fore maintains the parts of the body she rules, reme- 
dies the diseases of the parts that are under her 
signs, Taurus and Libra. Mugwort is with good suc- 
cess put among other herbs that are boiled for wom- 
en to apply the hot decoction to draw down their 
courses, to help the delivery of the birth, and expel 
the afier-birth, As also for the obstructions and in- 
flammations of the mother. It breaks the stone, and 
opens the urinary passages where they are stopped. 
The juice thereof made up with Myrrh, and put un- 
der as a pessary, works the same effects, and so does 
the root also, Being made up with hog's grease into 
an ointment, it takes away wens and hard knots 
and kernels that grow about the neck and throat, 
and eases the pains about the neck more effectually, 
if some Field Daisies be put with it, The herb itself 
being fresh, or the juice thereof taken, is a special 
remedy upon the overmuch taking of opium. Three 
drams of the powder of the dried leaves taken in 
wine, isa speedy and the best certain help for the sci- 
atica. A decoction thereof made with Camomile 
and Agrimony, and the place bathed therewith while 
it is warm, takes away the pains of the sinews, and 
the cramp." 

In modern popular medicine the plant is still 
used to treat certain” muscle spasms." 

In modern herbal medicine the stripped 
leaves, flowering tops and roots are still used for 
their strengthening, antipyretic, antispasmodic 
properties, as well as for stimulating the menses 
and as a worming agent. Although the Common 
Mugwort contains a volatile oi] that is less toxic 
than that of the Wormwood, the plant must nev- 
ertheless be handled with caution: in prolonged 
use, the active thujone can damage the nervous 
system.'"* It ought never to be used by pregnant 
women, particularly during their first three 
months, since it can cause a miscarriage. 


The Wormwood 
Wormwood has also been known for its curative 
properties since time immemorial, In the fa- 


mous Egyptian Ebers papyrus’”°, written around 
1550 BC but far older in content, Wormwood is 
a remedy for uka, a disease of which nothing is 
now known. The Celts, Arabs and physicians of 
the ancient world all praised Wormwood as a 
universal remedy for all sorts of ailments. Dios- 
corides (c. 50 AD)’ already mentioned that the 
power of the Wormwood lay in its warming, 
astringent and digestive properties, and pre- 
scribed the plant for treating a ‘hangover’; this 
advice is also found in the sixteenth-century her- 
bal by Tabernaemontanus’” (translation): ‘The 
full brothers treat themselves with the plant when 
they have served Bacchus too liberally at night... in 
the morning they address the absinth wine to drive 
away the fullness of the day before.’ Lucretius (c. 
99-55 BC)'°? wrote that honey was smeared on 
the rim of the cup to encourage children to 
drink the bitter wormwood extract (probably to 
deworm the intestines). Wormwood was already 
used by Greek and Roman women to stimulate 
the menses and as an abortifacient.""° In the 
Middle Ages’ Wormwood is once again men- 
tioned by a number of writers; the Grabadin by 
Pseudo-Mesues (11""-12" century)” for example, 
includes a recipe for wormwood syrup, Later, the 
plant was also included in numerous herbals, 
but according to Hieronymus Bock (1551)"” it 
was no longer very popular with his contempo- 
raries.''* In his 1636 Herball, John Gerard says 
the following: ‘Pliny saith, That the traveller or 
wayfaring man that hath the herbe tied about him 
feeleth no wearisomnesse at all: and that he who 
hath it about him can be hurt by no poysonsome 
medicines, nor by any wilde beast, neither pet by the 
Sun it selfe; and also that it is drunke against Opi- 
um, or the juyce of blacke Poppy. Many other fan- 
tasticall devices invented by Poéts are to be seene in 
the Works of the Ancient Writers, tending to 
witchcraft and sorcerie, and the great dishonour of 
God: wherefore I do of purpose omit them, as things 
unworthy of my recording, to your reviewing," 

In his Complete Herbal and English Physician 
Enlarged (1653), Nicholas Culpeper mentions 
the Common Wormwood, the Roman Worm- 
wood (Artemisia pontica”” L.) and the Sea Worm- 
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wood. He is critical but his account is more like 
a philosophical treatise. Amongst other things 
he writes: ‘Will pou give me leave to be critical a lit- 
tle? | must take leave. Wormwood is an herb of 
Mars, and if Pontanus say otherwise, he is beside 
the bridge; I prove it thus: What delights in martial 
places, is a martial herb; but Wormwood delights in 
martial places (for about forges and iron works you 
may gather a cart-load of it,) ergo, it is a martial 
herb, It is hot and dry in the first degree, viz, just as 
hot as your blood, and no hotter. [It remedies the 
evils choler can inflict on the body of man by sympa- 
thy. It helps the evils Venus and the wanton Boy 
produce, by antipathy; and it doth something else 
besides. It cleanses the body of choler (who dares say 
Mars doth no good?) It provokes urine, helps sur- 
feits, or swellings in the belly: it causes appetite to 
meat, because Mars rules the attractive faculty in 
man, The sun never shone upon a better herb for the 
yellow jaundice than this. Why should men cry out 
so much upon Mars for an infortunate, (or Saturn 
either?) Did God make creatures to do the creation 
a mischief? This herb testifies, that Mars is willing 
to cure all diseases he causes; the truth is, Mars loves 
no cowards, nor Saturn fools, nor I neither. Take of 
the flowers of Wormwood, Rosemary, and Black 
Thorn, of each a like quantity, half that quantity of 
saffron; boil this in Rhenish wine, but put it not in 
saffron till it is almost boiled. This is the way to keep 
a man’s body in health, appointed by Cameranus, 
in his book intitled Hortus Medicus, and it is a good 
one too. Besides all this, Wormwood provokes the 
terms. | would willingly teach astrologers, and make 
them physicians (if I knew how) for they are most 
fitting for the calling; if you will not believe me, ask 
Dr. Hippocrates, and Dr, Galen, a couple of gentle- 
men that our college of physicians keep to vapour 
with, not to follow, In this our herb, | shall give the 
pattern of a ruler, the sons of art rough cast, pet as 
near the truth as the men of Benjamin could throw 
astone. Whereby, my brethren, the astrologers may 
know by a penny how a shilling is coined. As for the 
college of physicians, they are too stately to college or 
too proud to continue, They say a mouse is under 
the dominion of the Moon, and that is the reason 
they feed in the night; the house of the Moon is Can- 
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cer; rats are of the same nature with mice, but they 
are a little bigger; Mars receives his fall in Cancer, 
ergo, Wormwood being an herb of Mars, is a present 
remedy for the biting of rats and mice...’ And he 
concludes: ‘He that reads this, and understands 
what he reads, hath a jewel of more worth than a di- 
amond; he that understands it not, is as little fit to 
give physick. There lies a key in these words which 
will unlock, (if it be turned by a wise hand) the cabi- 
net of physick. | have delivered it as plain as I durst; 
it is not only upon Wormwood as | wrote, but upon 
all plants, trees, and herbs, he that understands it 
not, is unfit (in my opinion) to give physic. This 
shall live when | am dead, And thus I leave it to the 
world, not caring a farthing whether they like it or 
dislike it, The grave equals all men, and therefore 
shall equal me with all princes; until which time the 
eternal Providence is over me. Then the ill tongue of 
a prating fellow, or one that hath more tongue than 
wit, or more proud than honest, shall never trouble 
me. Wisdom is justified by her children, And so 
much for Wormwood.'"7 


Before the discovery of the South-American 
Quinquina (Cinchona officinalis L.), Wormwood 
was the most important botanical antipyretic 
remedy,’ 


The use of the plant in popular medicine (to- 
gether with Common Mugwort), as an abortifa- 
cient and regulator of the monthly cycle, has 
continued for many years in rural Europe. How- 
ever the plant is also used in numerous other 
popular medicinal applications, as is evident in 
the following aphorism from Wuppertal (Ger- 
many): *Wdrmot es for alles got.’ (‘Wormwood is 
good for everything.’)''? At the beginning of the 
twentieth century Wormwood was still being 
used in popular medicine as a remedy for stom- 
ach disorders. In Italy (1908) wormwood wine 
was used as an appetite stimulant, to be drunk 
in the morning. particularly by those recuperat- 
ing from anillness. 


In addition to an extremely bitter substance (ab- 
sinthine), Wormwood also contains a certain 
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amount of volatile oil, which in its turn contains 
a small amount of the highly toxic thujone and 
thujol. The plant is one of the best bitter plants 
in modern pharmacopoeia. 

In modern herbal medicine the herb is used as 
a bitter tonic and bitter aromatic to stimulate the 
appetite and the digestion.'“” Moreover, the plant 
is said to have strengthening and antiseptic prop- 
erties, as well as stimulating the menses’ and 
being an anthelmintic remedy.'** However, preg- 
nant women should never ingest this herb. Due to 
the presence of the highly toxic thujone, it should 
only be taken if prescribed by a doctor.'*’ The use 
of the pure (toxic) volatile oil is strictly forbidden. 
Large doses of Wormwood cause headaches and 
dizziness; moreover, they act as psychostimu- 
lants, and cause cramps and paralysis. Intoxica- 
tion ranges from random defecation to uncon- 
sciousness, coma and death. The most common 
and least dangerous forms in which it is adminis- 
tered are the tincture and the extract.'“ 


The Southernwood 

The Greeks believed Southernwood to be an ef- 
fective remedy for colds and baldness, as well as 
for repelling snakes and as an aphrodisiac. 
Southernwood continued to be a highly respect- 
ed medicinal plant until the seventeenth centu- 
ry. The plant was attributed with so much power 
that in his Hortulus (the little garden), the schol- 
arly monk Walahfrid Strabo (808/809-3849) 
wrote that the plant has as many good qualities 
as it has leaves.'*? In the Flemish Herbarius in 
Dyetsche (c. 1500) we learn that Southernwood 
and Mugwort are good for afflictions such as 
hair loss, dandruff and dizziness.'*° In his 16.44 
herbal, the Flemish herbalist Rembert Dodoens 
(Dodonaeus) states that the plant can cure afflic- 
tions such as breathlessness, chest complaints, 
pout and sciatica; it stimulates the menses and a 
mixture of the ash in a thin oil prevents bald- 
ness and stimulates the growth of beard.'*” 

In his Complete Herbal Herbal and English 
Physician Enlarged (1653), the English physician- 
herbalist Nicholas Culpeper praises the 'South- 
ern Wood’: ‘/t is a gallant mercunal plant, worthy 


af more esteem than it hath. Dioscorides saith, That 
the seed bruised, heated in warm water, and drank, 
helps those that are bursten, or troubled with cramps 
or convulsions of the sinews, the sciatica, or difficul- 
ty in making water, and bringing down women’s 
courses. The same taken in wine is an antidote, or 
counter-poison against all deadly poison, and drives 
away serpents and other venomous creatures; as al- 
so the smell of the herb, being burnt, doth the same. 
The oil thereof anointed on the back-bone before the 
fits of agues come, takes them away. It takes away 
inflammations in the eyes, if it be put with some 
part of a roasted quince, and boiled with a few 
crumbs of bread, and applied. Boiled with barley- 
meal it takes away pimples, pushes or wheals that 
arise in the face, or other parts of the body. The seed 
as well as the dried herb, is often given to kill the 
worms in children. The herb bruised and laid to, 
helps to draw forth splinters and thorns out of the 
flesh, The ashes thereof dries up and heals old ulcers, 
that are without inflammation, although by the 
sharpness thereof it bites sore, and puts them to sore 
pains; as also the sores in the privy parts of man or 
woman. The ashes mingled with old sallad oil, helps 
those that have hair fallen, and are bald, causing 
the hair to grow again either on the head or beard. 
Daranters saith, That the oil made of Southern- 
wood, and put among the ointments that are used 
against the French disease, is very effectual, and 
likewise kills lice in the head, The distilled water of 
the herb is said to help them much that are troubled 
with the stone, as also for the diseases of the spleen 
and mother. The Germans commend it for a singu- 
lar wound herb, and therefore call it Stabwort. It is 
held by all writers, ancient and modern, to be more 
offensive to the stomach than worm-wood,"* 

In the eighteenth century the Southernwood 
was merely a pleasant-tasting surrogate herb for 
Wormwood, 

In modern popular remedies Southernwood 
is a well-known remedy for expelling worms 
and slime.'*? 

In modern herbal medicine Southernwood, 
like Wormwood, is applied as a bitter tonic, bit- 
ter aromatic and appetite stimulant (especially 
suitable for children), as well as for the expul- 
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sion of gall and protection of the liver. More- 
over, the plant is said to be an effective antisep- 
tic, stimulate the menses, heal wounds, expel 
worms and to be diaphoretic."*” Like the Worm- 
wood, Southernwood may only be used in mod- 
eration due to the danger of possible poisoning 
(see above),'?" 


The Tarragon 

In his Complete Herbal Herbal and English Physi- 
cian Enlarged (1653), the English herbalist 
Nicholas Culpeper writes the following about 
the medicinal use of the ‘Dragons’: ‘The plant is 
under the dominion of Mars, and therefore it would 
be a wonder if it should want some obnoxious quali- 
ty or other. In all herbs of that quality, the safest 
way is either to distil the herb in an alembick, in 
what vehicle you please, or else to press owt the juice, 
and distil that in a glass still, in sand. It scours and 
cleanses the internal parts of the body mightily, and 
it clears the external parts also, being externally ap- 
plied, from freckles, morphew, and sun-burning. 
Your best way to use it externally, is to mix it with 
vinegar; an ointment of it is held to be good in 
wounds and ulcers; it consumes cankers, and that 
flesh growing in the nostrils, which they call Poly- 
pus. Also the distilled water being dropped into the 
eyes, takes away spots there, or the pin and web, and 
mends the dininess of sight; it is excellently pood 
against pestilence and poison. Pliny and Diosco- 
rides affirm, that no serpent will meddle with him 
that carries this herb about him.""3* 


MUGWORT IN INDUSTRY, 

AGRICULTURE AND CRAFTS 
The Common Mugwort 
The Mugwort is sometimes used in food. For ex- 
ample, before they became acquainted with the 
Hop (Humulus lupulus L.), the English once 
used the Mugwort [in common with other 
herbs, such as Ground Ivy (Glechoma hederacera 
L.)] for flavouring beer.’ To be used like this, 
the plant was picked when in flower and dried, 
since when fresh it was considered unsuitable 
for this purpose: it was then boiled in malt 
liquor to produce a strong decoction, and this 
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liquid was added to the beer. Until recently it 
was still used by cottapers in some parts of 
Britain to favour their horme-brewed table beer. 
Consequently, some are of the opinion that the 
name ‘Mugwort’ is derived from ‘mug’, the 
drinking vessel.'?* Moreover, the plant is an in- 
eredient in perfume compounds and soap per- 
furnes,? Inferior wines are sometimes spiced 
up with Mugwort,'?° 


Before the use of the Hop, English beer was 
flavoured with Wormwood, just like Mugwort. 
Nowadays the plant is still used in Germany in 
the preparation of poultry (especially goose). 
However, it mainly involves the use of a differ- 
ent species of Mugwort, Tarragon, which plays a 
special role in gastronomy. *” 


Since time immemorial, Wormwood has also 
been used in wine-making. Pliny the Elder (77 
AD)"* for example, already states that Worm- 
wood strengthens the stomach and is therefore 
used in wine.?? In the well-known book Maison 
rustique *” (1572), we read the following: ‘Parmi 
d'autres vertus admirables, absinthe réconforte 
estomac alourdi par les humeurs bilieuses (...) et, 
pour cette cause il ya un vin d'absinthe et appelé du 
méme nom.’ (‘Amongst other remarkable virtues, 
Wormwood restores the stomach affected by juices of 
the spleen... and for this reason there is also a wine 
bearing the same name.’) 

At the end of the eighteenth century an ab- 
sinth liqueur was produced on the basis of 
wormwood tips. However, excessive use”’ of 
this liqueur causes chronic or acute neuritis (ab- 
sinthism); this damaged public health in 
Switzerland and France particularly. Conse- 
quently, its preparation is now forbidden in 
many countries (including the Netherlands and 
Belgium). Nowadays the liqueur industry uses 
varieties of Wormwood with low thujone con- 
tent in the production of absinth drinks. The 
plant is still an ingredient'** in the production 
of vermouth '**; however vermouth does not ap- 
pear to cause any special health problems. '** 
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MUGWORTIN THEHOM E, 

GARDEN AND KITCHEN 
The Common Mugwort 
Mugwort was once used to stop beer from turn- 
ing sour; this was mentioned by the Flemish 
herbalist Rembert Dodoens (Dodonaeus) in his 
1554 herbal (translation): ‘Common Mugwort also 
has the power to preserve the beer into which it is 
cast or suspended, and because of which it does not 
soon tum sour."*’ A bunch of Mugwort was 
hung in stables to keep the flies away from cat- 
tle."*” This plant, fresh or dried, repels insects, 
and although it can be used as a spray, one must 
be careful since it can also inhibit plant growth. 
A weak infusion made from the plant is an ef- 
fective all-round insecticide. An essential oil ex- 
tracted from the plant kills insect larvae.'*” 

It is said that sheep like the leaves and the 
roots of the Mugwort. It may be the same plant 
as the Roman Wormwood, which was renowned 
among the Ancients for fattening sheep. Appar- 
ently it is also good for poultry and turkeys." 


In the kitchen, Mugwort is used as a herb added 
to fatty meats (pork and mutton), fatty poultry 
(such as goose and duck) and eels. Only a small 
quantity is used: about 2 g fresh leaves or 0.25 g 
dried leaf for one meal.'*? Mugwort is also 
placed around beehives together with other aro- 
matic plants such as Balm and Thyme, to pre- 
vent the hive from swarming out.‘ 

There is also a variegated variety of Mugwort. 


Wormwood is placed in linen cupboards to re- 
pel moths and other insects. In Scandinavia the 
plant is therefore often known as Malért'” (moth 
herb), or as “Ware-moth’, ‘Warmot’ in England. 
Moreover, in Culpeper's 1653 Complete Herbal 
and English Physician Enlarged, we are told about 
other applications of the herb: ‘Mix a little, Worm- 
wood, a herb of Mars, with your ink: neither rats 
nor mice will touch the paper written with it. Moths 
are under the dominion of Mars: this herb Worm- 
wood being laid among clothes, will make a moth 
scorn to meddle with them," 


The plant contains substances called ses- 
quiterpene lactones, which have powerful insec- 
ticidal properties.'* 


The Southernwood 

This exotic plant was only introduced into 
France during the fifteenth century, and to Eng- 
land in 1548. Now it is a common feature in 
many gardens. The bruised leaves give off a 
lemon fragrance, hence the name Citronelle 
(French) and Citroenkruid (Dutch), meaning 
‘lemon herb’. The plant is also named Garde- 
robe (protector of dresses), because at one time it 
was customary to place sprigs of Southernwood 
in linen cupboards to scent the linen, and re- 
pel’? ants or other insects.'™ 


When Southernwood is grown in an orchard it 
repels fruit tree moths. The fresh plant is also 
used to deter insects by rubbing it into the skin. 
If the shoots are dried, they can be used indoors, 
where they retain their eficacy for 6 to 12 
months. They can also be burnt in the hearth to 
rid the house of cooking smells. The leaves have 
a refreshing lemony scent, which makes them 
suitable for potpourri.'° 

In an infusion, the plant is a common hair 
tonic or conditioner.'*’ Country lads in England 
used an ointment made with its ashes to en- 
courage their beards to grow.'® Nowadays 
Southernwood is mainly used to spice food; if 
used in green salads, in game and sausage, 
young leaves are best; they can also be dried.'*” 


The Tarragon 
Tarragon is a well-known spice that John Gerard 
already mentions in his Herball (1636): ‘Tar- 
ragon is not to be eaten alone in sallades, but joyned 
with other herbes, as Lettuce, Purslain, and such 
like, That it may also temper the coldnesse of hem, 
like as Rocketh doth, neither do we know what other 
use this herbe hath."°° 

The herb is used more often in Continental 
cooking than in England, and has been cultivat- 
ed in France for kitchen use for a long time.’ It 
is one of the constituents of the herbes de 


Provenge, of fines herbes and of the French bou- 
quet garni, French cooks always prefer to use 
Tarragon fresh whenever possible.’ ” 

Tarragon is used as a culinary herb in the 
preparation of eggs, fish, shellfish, salads, mus- 
tard, vinegar and gherkins. The herb can be 
cooked and is good with chicken as well as being 
the characteristic flavouring for sauce béarnaise,"”3 


Dip You KNOW? 

St Ninian or St Ringan (?-432) was a Roman- 
British bishop who is widely revered in Scot- 
land. He had a shrine at Whithorn, which be- 
came a well-known place of pilgrimage, and pil- 
grims still go to his cave on the nearby seashore. 
Ninian's plant symbol is Southernwood, which 
in Scotland is also called ‘Apple-ringie’. It is 
pressed in bibles to scent them." 

The Manx parliament, or Tynwald, on the 
Isle of Man (Britain) has for over a thousand 
years met for business in the open air at the little 
village of St John’s on fn July. There was a well- 
attested custom, which Archdeacon Kewley re- 
vived in 1952, of wearing sprigs of Mugwort 
{Bollan Bane or Bollan feailleoin) at Tynwald. 
Certain earlier accounts point out that soldiers 
wore Mugwort, when attending Tynwald. It is 
possible that Mugwort is a characteristically 
Norse gesture towards the king, or else was the 
plant badge of the kings of Man."°° 

John Ray (1627-1705), who is commonly 
called the father of natural history in Britain, of- 
fered the following advice: ‘Those who go through 
the countryside... and by chance come upon a nasty 
tasting beer can improve and render it more pleas- 
ant to the palate and digestion by adding an infu- 
sion of Wormwood, For the bitterness removes acid- 
ity even better than sugar."°° 
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It is reported that the essential oil of the plant is 
highly antifungal and antibacterial, and arterni- 
sinin, the nonvolatile sesquiterpenelactone, acts 
against malaria 

(www. hort.purdue.edu/newcrop/med-ara/ 
factsheets /SOUTHERNWOOD. htm). 

In Antiquity Caria was the name of a south-west- 
ern part of Asia Minor, separated from Lydia in 
the north by the mountains of Messogis, and on 
a boundary with Phrygia in the east, and border- 
ing on Lycia and the sea in the south and west 
(Anonymous, 1972-1977). 

Persian satrap, ruler over Caria 
(www.bartleby.com). 

Dierbach, |. (1833): p. 207. 

A monument commemorating Mausolus. 

In Greek religion and mythology, Olympian god- 
dess, daughter of Zeus and Leto and twin sister 
of Apollo (wwwencyclopedia.com). The Greek 
word anemisia means incorruptible, and by ex- 
tension, good health, Artemis was therefore a 
chaste goddess who was extremely touchy. She 
was the defender of women, particularly maidens 
and virgins. In the East she is known as the lead- 
er of the Amazons. The plants are a gift from the 
goddess to her wards: women (Brosse, |., 1990, 
pp. 171-172). 

Hence the popular name from Altmark (Ger- 
many) jumplemkraut (De Cock, A., 1909, Spreek- 
woorden, zegswijzen en uitdrukkingen op volks- 
geloof berustend. |n: Volkskunde 20, pp. 222-223). 
De Gubernatis, A. (1882): pp. 16-18; Kleijn, H. 
(1980): p. 42. In his herbal (1644 posthumous edi- 
tion), Dodeens mentions both theses from Pliny's 
Naturalis histona, and states further that Mug- 
wort was formerly named Virginalis (Latin, virgin's 
wart) and Maeghiden crupdt (Duth, virgin's wort). 
YDVV (1938-1941): vol. IX, p. 497; Brosse, |. (1990): 
p. 220. 

Absinthium marinum, known to some as senphu, 
the most valued variety grew in Taposirus (Egypt). 
Moreover, this herb was also used to soften the 
intestines and expel worms. Here we are proba- 
bly dealing with the Sea Mugwort (Artemisia ma- 
ritimna L.). 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Neturalis historia, book 
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XVII, chap. XIX, 

Brosse, |. (1990): p. 220. Many plants bear a 
French name with ‘snake’ (Fr: serpent) or ‘drag- 
on’ (Fr: dragon). It was thought that this would 
make them serve as deterrents against these ani- 
mals (De Gubernatis, A., 1882, p. 123). 

Brosse, J. (1990): pp. 178-179. Indeed, the French 
name for Southernwood is still Aurone mdle or 
Armoise male; in Old English the plant is known 
as ‘Old Man’, and in German, Eberraute and 
Eberereis, derived from Eber (male wild boar). 

De Cock, A. (1909): Spreekwoorden, zegswijzen en 
uitdrukkingen op volksgeloof berustend. In: Volks- 
kunde 20, p. 225. 

The present plant name of St John's-wort refers 
to the Hypericum species (see under: St john's- 
wort}, 

De Gubernatis, A. (1882): pp. 16-18; Brosse, |. 
(1990): p. 175. 

De Cock, A. (1909): Spreekwoorden, zegswijzen en 
uitdrukkingen op volksgeloof berustend. In: Volks- 
kunde 20, pp. 224-225, Teirlinck, |. (1930): p. 348; 
VDVV (1938-1941): vol. [X, pp. 498-501; Ter Laan, 
K. (19.49): p. 61. 

‘. die noch heutigen Tags dieses Kraut in ihre 
Wiirtzwiische mit andern Krevtern sammilen / und 
viel selizamer abgéttischer Phantaseyen und Nar- 
remwercke darmit treiben." 

Tabernaemontanus (1613): Kreuterbuch, p. 1, a5 
mentioned in VDVV (1938-1941): vol. IX, p. 500. 
Formerly, the number of herbs was a minimum of 
seven, but sometimes it amounts to no less than 
ninety-nine! In the past, the farmers themselves 
gathered the herbs, but nowadays this is done by 
the parish priest or the verger (Van Wersch, P., 
1979. Pp. 1). 


Teirlinek, 1. (1930): pp. 283-288; Frére, |. (1992): 


p. 66. 

Which is why the bunch of herbs is referred to 
as Augustmeien, Himmelfohrtsstrauss, or Mana 
Krdutenveihe in German, 

-¢, 362, Because of his name he was invoked as a 
patron saint of thunder, lightning and fire in Flan- 
ders (Belgium) 

(home.wanadoo.nl /veulen/Foto/donatus.htm). 
Van Wersch, P. (1979): pp. 11-19. 
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The so-called Benedictio herbarium in festa As- 
sumptions Beatoe Marae Virginis; nowadays in 
Limburg (Belgium) the consecration is done in 
Dutch. Even in heathen times, a sacrificial fire 
was lit during the harvest festival. The first fruits 
of the land were cast into this fire as an offering 
of thanks to Freya, goddess of nature. After Chris- 
tianization, Freya was replaced by Mary. The 
Church allowed the use of the bunch of herbs to 
continue by granting it a Christian value. This 
Christianization was explained by way of a legend 
of the Virgin Mary and a saga of the Devil (Van 
Wersch, P., 1979, p. 12). 

Uittien, H. (1945): In: Thijsse-nummer van De Le- 
vende Natuur, as mentioned in Ter Laan, K, 1949, 
p. 202; Van Wersch, P. (1979): pp. 11-19. For more 
information on this event in Susteren and Sittard 
(the Netherlands), contact: Annie Schreuders 
(Susteren); in Belgium: Niel, Elen, Rutten, Dilsen- 
Stokkem, Bovy: Macho Driesen (As). For more 
literature on the bunch of herbs, see A. Van Dijck 
(1929), |. Frére (1928) and J. Frére (1992 edition). 
De Cleene, M. (1998): personal notes. 

An annual festival of the tribes in Latium who 
made a sacrifice to Jupiter Latialis on Mount Ala- 
banus. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Noturalis histona, book 
XOXVI, chap, XVII, 

Including Martin Luther. 

Marzell, H. (1938): pp. 278-279. 

Anonymous (1979): p. §§; Curps, L. (1981): p. 47. 
De Cock, A. (1909): Spreekwoorden, zegswijzen en 
uitdrukkingen op volksgeloof berustend, In: Volks- 
kunde 20, p. 225. 

Baker, M. (1996): pp. 17-18; Vickery, R. (1997: p-. 
357: 

As stated on: www.botanical.com, 

Leopold, B. (1937): p. 112. 

Bakker, C. (1928): pp. 122-123, 165 and 360. In 
1928 in Broek (Waterland) for example, it was still 
customary to rub soot or bitter-apple (extractum 
colocynthidis) onto the mother's nipples to wean 
the baby from sucking. 

As stated on: 
weww.apocalypse.org/pub/u/hilda/fang. html, 

In the anonymous Den herbarius in Dyetsche (ec. 
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1500} for example, a number of prescriptions for 
treating disorders of the intestines and the anus, 
are listed under: Bivoet of Arthimesia (Mugwort or 
Artemisia). 

VDVV (1927): p. 1,004; Anonymous (1979): p. Bo. 
According to what is written in the herbal by 
(Pseudo-) Apuleius, Artemisia hung in the house 
would drive away demons and ward off the evil 
eye, Herbals from the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies based on Apuleius’ work still refer to 
Artemisia as a deterrent against magic. 

In Den herbarius in Dyetsche (c. 1500) one already 
reads: ‘Bivoet in huus gheleet ende gheroeckt ver- 
igecht de duvelie.’ (‘Mugwort placed in the house 
and smoked will drive away the Devil.") (Anony- 
MOUS, 1500) 

Teirlinck, 1. (1930): pp. 347. 

Vandewiele, |. (1970): Een Middelnederlandse ver- 
sé van de Cinco instars van Ploteanus, p. 57 - 
CXXillr., as mentioned in Charon, V. (1991): De 
kennis van de kruiden, as mentioned in Milis, L. 
(1991): p. 123. 

Marcellus Burdi Gallia, 

In Artesia people wore bunches of Common 
Mugwort or wrapped the Common Mugwort 
round the body. In Poitou (France), Common 
Mugwort was worn as a girdle against backache 
(Frazer, |., 1951, part 7, vol. 2, pp. 58-61). In Lim- 
burg, Belgium, when treating cows for bellyache, 
a rope of herbs was tied around the cow (Frére, |., 
1992, p. 220). 

In the Middle Ages, the plant was known as Cin- 
gulum Sancti johannis, it being believed that John 
the Baptist wore a girdle of it in the wilderness 
(www. botanical.com). 

For example in Germany, Austria, Bohemia, Rus- 
sia, Belgium, France, England, etc, 
Reinsberg-Diringsfeld, O., Baron de (1861): p. 
422; VDVV (1927): wol. |, pp. 1,004-1,006; Anony- 
mous (1950): p. 759; Frazer, |. (1951): part 7, vol. 
1, p. 163; vol. 2, pp. 58-61. Remarkably, this sort of 
superstition also existed in China and japan 
(such as among the Ainu people on the island of 
Hokkaido, in the north of japan); Kleijn, H. 
(1980): pp. 19 and 43-44. 

Anonymous (1950): p. 759. 
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‘Artemisiam et elelisphacurn alligatas qui habet via- 
tor negatur lassitudinem sentire.' (Pliny the Elder, 
77: AD, Naturalis historia, book X*VI, chap. 
LXXKIX). 

As mentioned in Baker, M. (1996): p. 18. 

YVDV¥ (1927): vol. |, p. 1.007. Certain mediaeval 
herbalists, such as Konrad von Megenberg, were 
very scathing about this superstition (Hovorka, 
D. & U. Kronfeld, 1908, p, 58). A similar supersti- 
tion exists for Vervain (Verbena officinalis L.), 
which is also regarded as a St John's wort (¥VDVV, 
1927, vol. |, p. 1,007), for Carline Thistle (Carlina 
acaulis L.) and for Chaste Tree (Vitex-agnus costus 
L) (De Cock, A., 1909, Spreekwoorden, zegswijzen 
en witdrukkingen op volksgeloof berustend. In: Volks- 
kunde 20, pp. 222-223). 

Anonymous (1950): p. 759. 

Papyrus Ludunensis. 

VDVV (1927): vol. |, pp. 1,007-1,008. 

Teirlinck, |. (1930): pp. 347. 

De Cock, A. (1909): Spreekwoorden, zepswijzen en 
uitdrukkingen op volksgeloof berustend. In: Volks- 
kunde 20, p. 224. 

YDVV (1927): vol. |, pp. 1,009-1,010; Baker, M. 
(1996): p. 18. 

Dioscorides (c. 50 AD): De Matena medica. 

In: Medicynboek inholdendende van voele diversche 
remedien, die den menschen inwendich und uuijt- 
wendich omvangen, voertz om kostelicke salven und 
pedrencken toe maecken, seer nutz unnd noedich, as 
mentioned in Daems, W. (s.d.): p. 77. 

VOVY (1927): vol. |, p. 1,008; Kleijn, H. (1980): p. 
44; Brosse, J. (1990): pp. 172-177. 

De Cock, A. (1909): Spreekwoorden, zepswijzen en 
uitdrukkingen op volksgeloof berustend. In: Volks- 
kunde 20, p. 223 

VDVY (1927): vol. |, p. 1.008. 

Teirlinck, |. (1930): pp. 447; Ter Laan, K. (1949): p. 
59. 

VDVV (1927): vol. I, pp.1,009-1,010. _ 

Kleijn, H. (1980): p. 4g. 

De Cleene, M. (1993): personal observation (on 
VTM, a Belgian television channel). 

Baker, M. (1996): p. 18. 

Baker, M. (1996): p. 18. 

Dioscorides (c. 50 AD): De Materia medica, vol. 3, 
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p. 23. This knowledge was transferred to later 
herbals, such as von Megenberg’s Buch der Natur 
(1475), 38) and Tabernaemontanus’ Kreuterbuch 
(1613) (as mentioned in VDVV, 1938-1941, vol, IX, 
p. 498). 

Klingler: Luther, p. 113, as mentioned in VDVV 
(1938-1941): vol. 1X, p. 499. 

It cannot be ascertained whether, when speaking 
of ‘palm’, he means ‘Box’, ‘Holly’ or ‘Willow’. In- 
deed, in Germany all these plants are used as 
‘palms’ (see under: Box, vol. I}. 

VDVV (1938-1941): vol. IX, pp. 498-499. 

As stated on: waew. botanical.com. 

Roland, E. (1908): vol. 7, p. 69; Marzell, H. (1938): 
pp. 280-281; Brosse, J. (1990): pp. 172-173. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
XVII, chap. XXVIII; ‘sommes adlicit olfactum aut 
inscio sub capite positum.' (‘the scent attracts sleep 
if placed under and unknowing head, ") 

VDVV (1938-1941): vol. IX, pp. 501-502. 

Lucius, Junius, Moderatus Columella; Roman 
soldier and farmer, born in Spain, who wrote ex: 
tensively on agriculture (Anonymous, 19896). 
Columella (first century AD): De re rustica, 159. 
‘intertiginé remedium, in viam cum ibis, absinthii 
Pontici surculum, sub anulo habeto," [When you go 
on a journey keep a sprig of Pontic absinth under 
pour bottom as a remedy for skin complaints (inter- 
frigo)']. Intertrigo is a skin disorder caused by fric- 
tion between parts of the body, toes, etc. 

VDVV (1929-1930): pp. 528-529. 

VDVY (1929-1990): pp. 527-928; Van Hellemont, 
}. (1993): P. 75. 

De Gubernatis, A. (1882): p. 2. 

A bastardization of Marthe (Marzell, H.. Warter- 
buch der deutschen Pflanzennamen, dl. 2, kol. 957 
ff). 

VDVV (1929-1990): pp. 527-528; Van Hellemont, 
]. (1993): P. 75: 

Kightly, C. (1994): September 16. 

Baker, M. (1996): p. 18. 

Baker, M. (1996): p. 18. 

De Gubernatis, A, (1882): p. 2. 

As stated on: www. botanical.com. 

Recorded in Starodubsk. 

A feast of the Catholic Church, celebrated on the 
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3" May until 1963. 

Rogovic (1874): Opit sloverya nazvarii jugozapad- 
nit Rass, as mentioned in De Gubernatis, A. 
(1882): pp. 16-18. 

VDVV (1929-1930): pp. 527-528; Van Hellemont, 
]. (1993): P. 75. 

Artemisia cing oor Levant Wormseed, 
Artemisia mantime contain santonin, an effective 


and 


compound against round worms 

(wee. hort.purdue.edu/newcrop/med-aro/ 
factsheets /SOUTHERNWOOD. html). 

Brosse, |. (1990): pp. 174-175. 

In addition to a number of recipes from Dios: 
corides, Pliny the Elder and Galen, Abraham 
Munting (1696) also mentions more recent re- 
medies in his book (p. 352). 

VDVV (1927): p. 1,004; Anonymous (1979): p. Bo. 
Daems, W. (1993): p. 277. 

Dodoens, R. (1954, 164.4). 

Culpeper, N. (1653): pp. 173-174. 

Of a tetanic or clonic nature. 

Van Hellernont, J. (1993): p. 78-79. 

Anonymous (1979): pp. 55, 56 and &o; De Cleene, 
M. (1989): p. 228; Van Hellemont, |. (1993): pp. 
7879. 

As stated on: 
wew.ses.leeds.ac.uk/cgi-bin/pfaf/arr_html? 
Artemisia+vulgaris&CAN=LATIND. 

Joachim (1890): Papyros Ebers, p. 20. For more in- 
formation on this papyrus, see under: Famous 
herbalists and herbalist writings. 

Dioscorides (c. 50 AD): De Materia medica, vol. 3, 
a3ff- 

Tabernaemontanus (1586): Krdéuterbuch, p. 2442. 
Lucretius Carus Titus: De Natura renin, vol. 1, 
976. 

VDVV (1938-1941): vol. IX, pp. 507-502. 

As in the Hortulus, a didactic poem on garden 
plants by Walahfrid Strabo (808/809-3849), late 
Carolingian Latin poet and theologian, and abbot 
of the monastery of Reichenau. Hildegard von 
Bingen (1098-1179) refers to the plant as wermu- 
da (in modern German: Wermut), and considers 
ita remedy for headaches, coughing, melancholy, 
and diseases of the loins, heart, lungs and stor- 
ach. Albertus Magnus and Konrad von Megen- 
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berg did not offer any new information in their 
herbals. The Gart der gesundheit (Mainz, 1485) 
contains a list of the medicinal properties of 
Wormwood. Most of them generally originate 
from mediaeval doctors (Avicenna, Platearius, 
Mesue, Serapion). 

De Backer, C. (1990): p. 108. 

Bock, H. (1551): Kreuterbuch, p. 126 ff. 

Marzell, H. (1938): pp. 279-280. 

Gerard, |. (1636): p. 254. 

it is an erect, grey-coloured perennial that grows 
to 1 metre. It has been used in making vermouth 
and as a medicinal plant to remedy colds and al- 
so as a bitter stomachic 

(www. hort.purdue.edu/newcrop/med-aro/ 
factsheets /SOUTHERNWOOD.html). 

Culpeper, N. (1653): pp. 276-280. 

Pique, a5 mentioned in Vandenbussche, L. 
(1955): p. 127. 

Roland, E. (1908): vol. 7, p. 69; Marzell, H. (1938): 
pp. 280-281; Brosse, |. (1990): pp. 172-173. 
Hovorka, von, D. & U. Kranfeld (1908): p. 450: 
Van Hellemont, |. (1993): pp. 75-77- 

As the plant is said to stimulate the menses, the 
dose must be large, and this could produce 
symptoms of poisoning (Anonymous, 1981b, p. 
19). 

Anonymous (1979): P. 55- 

Launert, E, (1982): p. 196; De Cleene, M. (1989): 
p. 228. 

Hovorka, von, D. & U. Kronfeld (1908): p. 450; 
Van Hellermont, |. (1993): pp. 75-77. 

Brosse, |. (1990): pp. 178-179. 

Anonymous (c. 1900). 

Dodoens, R. (1644). 

Culpeper, N. (1653): pp. 244-245. 

Van Hellernont, ). (1993): p. 75. 

Anonymous (1979): pp. 316-317; Van Hellemont, 
J. (1993): p. 75- 

De Cleene, M. (1989): p. 228. 

Culpeper, N. (1653): pp. 94-95. 

Brosse, |. (1990): pp. 172-177. 

One of the possibilities that has been suggested 
is that the name Mugwort may originate not fram 
‘mug,’ the drinking vessel, but from ‘moughte' (a 
moth or maggot), because, like Wormwood, it 
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has been considered effective in keeping moths 
away since the time of Dioscorides 

(www. botanical.com). 

Daems, W. (s.d.): p. 77; Goovaerts, R. (1981): p. 
7. 

Cumps, L. (1981): p. 98. 

Brosse, |. (1990): p. 176. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
XOCVI, chap. XVIII, 

Marzell, H. (1938): pp. 279-280. 

L'Agnculture et Maison Rustique (Charles Esti- 
enne and Jean Liebault). 

Apparently its improper use is only recent. At the 
start of twentieth century it was a serious social 
problem: the use of absinth as an appetizer in- 
creased fivefold within the space of twenty years, 
and production had to be stopped at the begin- 
ning of World War |. Absinth can cause disorders 
of the locomotive and nervous systems, as well 
as psychological disorders (Brosse, |., 1990, pp. 
174-175). 

Daems, W. (s.4.): p. 75- 

Compare the Dutch common name of Wermuth, 
Wornmoedt and the German name, Wermut. 

De Wit, H. (1965): p. 568; Anonymous (1970- 
1975); Van Hellemont, |. (1993): p. 76. 

Dodoens, R. (1554). 

Anonymous (1979): p. do. 

As stated on: 
wwiw.scs.leeds.ac.uk/cpi-bin/pfaf/arrhtml? 
Artemisia+vulgaris&CAN=LATIND, 

As stated on: www.botanical.com. 

Daems, W. (3.d.): p. 77; Goovaerts. R. (1981): p- 
71; Brosse, |. (1990): pp. 172-177. 

¥DVV (1927): vol. |, p. 1,009. 

Marzell, H. (1938): pp. 278-279; Thurzova, L. 
(1980): p. 54. 

Culpeper (1653). 

As stated on: 
wenw.5cS.leeds.ac.uk/cgi-bin/pfaf/arr_html? 
Artemisia+absinthum&CAN=LATIND. 
Anonymous (1979): pp. 316-317; Comps, L. (1g81): 
p. 36; Brosse, |. (1990): pp. 178-179. 
Southemwood is thought to be a moth repellent 
{www hort purdue.edu/newcrop/med-ara/ 
factsheets /SOUTHERNWOOD. html). 
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As stated on: 

www.scs. leeds. ac.uk/cgi-bin/pfaf/arrhtml? 
Artemisia+abrotanum&CAN=LATIND. 

As stated on: 
wew.scs.leeds.ac.uk/cgi-bin/pfaf/arr_html? 
Artemisia+abrotanum&CAN=LATIND. 

As stated on: www. botanical.com. 

Daems, W. (3.¢.): p. 74: Goovaerts, R. (1981): p. 
39. 

Gerard, ). (1636): p. 58. 

As stated on: www.botanical.com. 

As stated on: 
wew-ang.kfunigraz.ac.at/~katzer/engl/ 
generic_frame.html?Arte_dra.htmil. 

As stated on: www.servicevie.com/ 
mAlimentation/GuideAliment/GAfHTML; 
HTML_goo/452b. html, 

Kightly, C. (1994): September 16. 

Vickery, R. (1997): p. 249. 

Vickery, R. (1997): p..405- 


MUSHROOMS 


i i a 


She stretched herself up on tiptoe and peeped 
over 
the edge of the mushroom and her eyes 
immediately 
met those of a large blue caterpillar,’ 
From Alice's Adventures in Wonderland, Lewis 
Carroll (1898-19938) 


English: Mushrooms. 

French: Champignons. 

German: Pilze. 

Dutch: Paddestoelen; Duivelskinderen, Kinderen 
van de Duisternis. 


HABITAT 

Mushrooms grow in damp areas all over the 
world. The well-known Fly Agaric (Amanita 
muscaria Lam.) grows under Birches or Pines. 
(Fig. 86) The culinary Champignon’ or Meadow 
Mushroom (Agaricus campestris L.: Fr., syn. Psal- 
liota campestris Quél.), grows on grasslands, ir- 
respective of whether they are used for grazing 
or not, and dykes and dunes. (Pl. 97) 


DESCRIPTION 
Mushrooms (in the broadest sense of the word) 
are the conspicuous umbrella-shaped fruiting 
bodies (sporophores) of two main groups of fun- 
gi: Basidiomycetes and Ascomycetes. 

The larger group, Basidiomycetes, is highly di- 
verse in form, including jelly and shelf fungi, 
mushrooms, puffballs and stinkhorns. The 
club-shaped spore-bearing organ (basidium) 
usually produces four sexual spores (basidio- 
spores). Basidia are borne on fruiting bodies 
(basidiocarps), which are large and conspicuous 
in all but the rusts and smuts. (Pl. 98) 

The group of the Ascomycetes is also known 
as the sac fungi. They are characterized by a 
saclike structure, the ascus, which contains four 
to eight ascospores in the sexual stage. Many as- 


comycetes are plant pathogens, sore are ani- 
mal pathogens, a few are edible mushrooms, 
and many live on dead organic matter (as sa- 
probes). The Ascomycetes include the morel and 
the truffle. 

Popularly, the term mushroom is used to 
identify the edible sporophores; the term toad- 
stool is often reserved for inedible or poisonous 
sporophores. There is, however, no scientific 
distinction between the two names, and either 
can be properly applied to any fleshy fungus 
fruiting structure. In a very restricted sense, 
mushroom indicates the common edible fun- 
gus of fields and meadows, the Meadow Mush- 
room. A very closely related species [Agaricus 
bisporus (Lange) Imbach], is the mushroom 
grown commercially and seen in markets, the 
Champignon de Paris, Button Mushroom, Porta- 
bella* or Crimini. 


The Fly Agaric has white spores, a prominent 
ring on the thick, white stem slightly below the 
cap, and a cup from which the stalk arises. The 
large cap (10-12.5 cm across) spreads out quite 
horizontally. It is brilliant scarlet, studded with 
scattered white scales, fragments of the veil (vol- 
va) in which it was wrapped when young. The 
skin of the cap is viscid, so that debris, such as 
pine-needles, stick to it. The gills underneath 
the cap are white. This beautiful mushroom, 
however, is very poisonous! (PI. 99) 


MUSHROOMS IN RITUALS, 
MYTHOLOGY AND WORSHIP 
Because they seem to appear spontaneously, 
mushrooms used to be known as ‘sons of the 
gods’. In myths the ‘sun hero’ sometimes hides 
under a mushroom, in this case a mushroom- 
shaped cloud. In popular Indo-European my- 
thology, the hero is frequently the ‘Pea King’ 
who climbs up to heaven.’ According to Ger- 
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Fig, 86. Fly Agaric 


Google 


1 =when young: 2~ fully grown toadstool: 3 = when old. 


manic mythology (Fdda*), the Fly Agaric origi- 
nated from the foam that dripped onto the 
ground from the mouth of Sleipnir, Woden's 
eight-legged grey. The Greeks saw this mush- 


room as one of the ingredients of ambrosia.* 


In Chinese mythology, mushrooms are eaten by 
the ‘Immortals’, together with cinnamon, gold 
or jade. Moreover, it was believed that the mush- 
room only flourished, if there was peace and or- 
der in the empire. Its growth indicated a proper 
execution of the divine task. The Orotch, a 
Siberian tribe, believed that the deceased first 
reincarnated in the moon, after which they were 
cast onto the earth as mushrooms.° The Fly 
Agaric played an important role in the activities 
of the shamans’ in primitive tribes in Siberia; 
they were responsible for communication be- 
tween the visible and the invisible, between the 
world of the deceased and the gods, and that of 
man. In order to enter the spiritual world, the 
shaman first had to reach a stage of ecstasy, thus 
making it possible for him to leave his own 
body. In this way he believed he was able to 
fetch the soul of someone who was ill or learn 
the plans of the supernatural powers. In order to 
set out on the journey to the fourth dimension, 
he used the hallucinogenic properties” of the 
Fly Agaric. The shaman experienced his ecstatic 
journey during the final phase of mental de- 
rangement, and he believed that, under the pro- 
tection of his guardian spirit, he would meet the 
gods with whom he wished to speak. However, 
to do this, he had to leave his body; the first time 
this happened was during an initiation rite. Eth- 
nologists who were permitted to attend the rite 
were amazed to discover that it often involved 
drinking the urine of the person who had eaten 
the Fly Agaric. The active component of the fun- 
gus (muscarine) remains unchanged in the 
urine, so that drinking the urine has the same 
effect as eating the mushroom. Because of the 
danger involved, its use was strictly reserved for 
the shaman. The aforementioned explains why 
the Fly Agaric was known as the ‘Mushroom of 
the mad’.? 


Google 


Fig. 87. Toadstools were linked to devils, witches and toads. 
They were called toadstools, becouse it was once believed that 
toads rested on top of thern. 
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In popular cults there are a number of ‘mush- 
room saints’, are most important of which were 
St Peter'® (29" June) and St Vitus" (is June), 
and in Steiermark (Austria), St Anthony the Ab- 
bot’? (r7" January, Twelfth Night, Old Style). 
Believers entreat (1935) the saints to be gener- 
ous with the ‘mushroom seed’. 


MUSHROOMS IN SYMBOLISM 
Mushrooms symbolize evil: they are regarded as 
children of the darkness and are associated with 
demons, witches and toads. In English, a poi- 
sonous or inedible ‘mushroom’ is still referred 
to as a ‘toadstool’.'* (Fig. 87) This is why they are 
also called ‘children of the devil’; consequently, 
all sorts of shortcomings are attributed to mush- 
rooms: deceit, suspicion and decay.’? On the 
bronze doors of the cathedral in Hildesheim 
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(Germany), mushrooms similar to Liberty Caps 
(Psilocybe semilanceata Fr. P. Kum.) are depict- 
ed as the tree of the forbidden fruit. Representa- 
tions of the Fly Agaric as the Tree of the Knowl- 
edge of Good and Evil can be found ina chapel'® 
near the castle of Plaincourault at Mérigny 
(France), as well as in a painting of the fall in the 
Manénkirche (St Mary's church) in Liibeck (Ger- 
many). 

* However, mushrooms are also a symbol of 
fertility. The expression: ‘Spring up like toad- 
stools/mushrooms’, and the verb ‘to mushroom’ 
refer to the fact that they grow quickly and 
emerge from the soil in large numbers. The 
mushroom is therefore linked to Donar/Thor, 
the Germanic god of thunder and fertility, and 
naturally with thunder and Thursday (Thor's 
day)."” 

In China, mushrooms are a symbol of a long 
life, probably because after drying they can be 
kept for a very long period of time. In some Ban- 
tu tribes, the mushroom is thought to be a sym- 
bol of the spirit. All the abovementioned beliefs 
have a common basis. They regard the mush- 
room as a symbol of life which returns after or- 
ganic disintegration, or death." 


Mushrooms as an emblem 
In China the mushroom is one of the attributes 
of the god of longevity." 


Mushrooms in heraldry 

Very few families have mushrooms in their coat 
of arms. However, an exception is the Ver- 
spooren family (referring to the spores of the 
mushroom) and the de Lesseps family.*“ 


Mushrooms in the language of flowers 

In the language of flowers mushrooms refer to 
mistrust and signify: '/ cannot trust you complete- 
aa 


MUSHROOMS IN MAGIC 

AND POPULAR BELIEFS 
Mushrooms are shrouded in mystery and often 
associated with witches, devils and toads, or are 
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simply seen in a negative light. According to 
popular belief, in Steiermark (Austria) the 
growth of mushrooms depends on a number of 
mushroom spirits (1930). Fungus is used in the 
preparation of love potions, If a person has not 
been ‘properly’ baptised (if the spiritual aspect 
played only a minor role during baptisrn), he will 
find many mushrooms. In France it was said 
(19 century) that anyone who lied a lot would 
find a lot of Morel Mushrooms (Morchella sp.}. 
An abundance of mushrooms is usually associ- 
ated with negative facts such as child mortality 
(West Bohemia); hence, for example, the follow- 
ing German proverb: ‘Viel Schwamma — viel 
Jamma.’ (‘Many mushrooms, much wailing.') 
There are also variations of this saying in Italy” 
and France’’.** This belief may partly be based 
on the fact that rainy summers are very 
favourable for the development of fungus fila- 
ments, but bad for a large number of crops. The 
toxic nature of certain species could be the rea- 
son for this negative image. Sometimes mush- 
rooms are elevated to the status of harmless 
dwellings for gnomes. 

In parts of the English county of Yorkshire, 
the popular belief is that it is a stallion’s sernen 
that stimulates mushroom growth.” It is true 
that the Meadow Mushroom grows in meadows 
and is fertilized by horse manure; it also grows 
in well fertilized soil and in fields. The link be- 
tween horses and the growth of mushrooms is 
therefore not without foundation, but is not as- 
sociated in any way with a stallion's semen.*° 


Mushroom picking 
Popular superstition linked the mushroom with 


Donar/Thor (see above), the Germanic god of 
thunder and fertility. The mushroom season 
started at the first sound of thunder, which is 
probably why it was believed that Thursday was 
the best day for picking mushrooms.” 

The harvesting of mushrooms is surrounded 
by a wide range of superstition, some of which 
is thought to comprise a relic of sacrifice to 
woodland spirits. In Northern Moravia (now in 
the Czech Republic}, when children found mush- 


rooms they would call out (1917): ‘Noba, komm 
azul! (‘Neighbour come here"), in the hope of 
finding more. In France people also called out 
(19"" century): ‘Champignon, champignon, mon- 
tre-moi ton compagnon.’ (‘Mushroom, mushroom 
show me pour companion.")*” 


Mushrooms as witch's plants 

It is thought that Puffballs*? (like other mush- 
rooms) grow in places where witches dance at 
night. If they turned black inside, the devil had 
laid his hand on them and driven the elves away. 
In Germany and Denmark it was generally be- 
lieved (1930) that puffball spores caused blind- 
ness.’" 


The renowned Stinkhorn Fungus (Phallus im- 
pudicus’' L. ex Pers.) also features in popular su- 
perstition. Witches were said to use the mature 
fruiting bodies that wore the seed of the devil on 
their caps, and so ensure joint descendants.” 


Mushrooms in predictions 

Mushrooms often feature in predictions regard- 
ing the weather and the harvest. A rich harvest 
of mushrooms in the autumn indicated a winter 
with lots of snow (Austria, Silesia). If there is 
heavy rainfall in the Bohemian Forest on St Pro- 
copius’? (a July) or on St Peter and Paul (29" 
June), people say it is ‘raining mushrooms’, sig- 
nifying there will be abundant mushrooms the 
following auturnn. There is also a link between 
the growth of mushrooms and the harvest. If 
there are lots of mushrooms, the harvest will be 
lost and everything will be expensive. However, 
the opposite is also believed. It is an old** and 
widespread belief that the shape of a Bird's Nest 
Fungus (Cyathus sp.) can help you to predict the 
yield of the following harvest. When they are 
ripe the nest-shaped fruiting bodies contain sev- 
eral granules"® that resemble ‘eggs’, which ex- 
plains the English name of ‘Bird's Nest Fungus’ 
and the Dutch name, Nestzwam (Nest fungus). 
However, these granules can also be regarded as 
grains. The more grains that are formed, the 
richer the corn harvest will be. This popular be- 


lief was still found in the twentieth century in 
Germany’ and Switzerland.” 


Mushrooms in magical healing 

Puffballs contain yellow spores and are there- 
fore used as a (sympathetic**) remedy for jaun- 
dice. The patient eats (1927) an egg pancake 
containing the yellow spore powder of the Puff- 
ball? The Deer Truffle (Elaphomyces granulatus 
Fr.) resembles a phallus. It is therefore not sur- 
prising that this fungus is regarded as a sexual 
stimulant (1930). Young men strew the dried 
truffle on the dance floor (Ettenheim, near 
Baden, Germany), or give dried, powdered truf- 
Ales in the form of a drink to the pirl they wish to 
win: the chosen one will then be unable to free 
herself from the young man who desires her. In 
Upper Austria this Truffle is reputed to ease 
childbirth.*° One finds a similar notion for the 
Mandrake (see relevant chapter) in the powers 
attributed to the plant: first the enhancement of 
sexual potency, then making it easier to fall in 
love, and finally easing childbirth." 


Demon's or witches’ eggs*” were boiled and eaten 
as an aphrodisiac, or dried and ground and added 
to fodder to stimulate the animals to mate.*! 


MUSHROOMS IN LEGENDS, 

SAGAS AND FAIRYTALES 
There are many legends dealing with the origins 
and gathering of mushrooms.** The red and 
white spotted Fly Agaric appeals to the imagina- 
tion and is therefore found in many fairytales 
(as gnomes’ houses}, which are frequently re- 
Hections of ancient traditions and beliefs.” In a 
Russian fairytale by Alexander Nicolas Afanasi- 
eff (1826-1891), there is a conflict between 
(translation): *... the mushrooms and the Pea 
King.’ In mythology this can be translated as: '... 
the clouds do battle with the sun.’4° 


MUSHROOMS IN 

HERBALISM AND MEDICINE 
Distinguishing between the different mush- 
rooms is no easy matter: consequently it is un- 
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derstandable that any knowledge the Old mas- 
ters had of them was very minimal”’ and highly 
imaginative. In Pliny'’s day (77 AD) people were 
aware that mushrooms could be highly toxic,** 
and attempted to counter the poison with 
unadulterated chicken manure*?, soda*’, gurnard 
(fish), wine”, wine lees, vinegar™, honey”, 
or with plants such as Radish*°, Leek/Onion”, 
various Cabbage species™, Rue®?, Mustard®°, 
Lily", Cnecos®*, Nettle}, Pear®*, Myrtle" or 
Wormwood°®. Mushrooms were used to treat 
diarrhoea, fleshy excrescences of the anus, 
freckles and face spots, eye diseases, dog-bites, 
etc.” 

Dioscorides’ (c. 5o AD) view of the toxicity of 
mushrooms is partially mentioned in the herbal 
by Lobelius (1581) (translation): ‘Dioscorides dis- 
tinguishes between species of mushrooms, namely 
the edible and others which are dangerous and 
deadly. They are toxic for various reasons, such as 
growing where a rusty nail is lying..." 

The Flemish herbalist Rembert Dodoens 
(Dodonaeus) writes about the medicinal effect 
of mushrooms in his 1554 herbal (translation): 
‘If one ingests about a drachma of Agaricus, the 
tough cold phlegm and the coarse undigested liquids 
which taint or obstruct the brain, lungs, chest, stom- 
ach, liver, spleen, womb or other internal organs, 
are driven out via the bowel movement. Agaricus 
taken with syrup or vinegar is good for headaches 
and dizziness and for treating epilepsy and abscess- 
es of the brain...°9 


Various interesting medicines are isolated from 
a number of consumable mushrooms; these in- 
clude antabuse, a remedy for alcohol addiction 
(from the Common Ink Cap), eritadenine, for 
bringing down the cholesterol level (from Shi- 
itake Mushrooms), lentinane, a cancer inhibitor 
(from -Shtitake Mushrooms), antibiotics (from 
Oyster Mushrooms), etc.” 


MUSHROOMS IN INDUSTRY, 
AGRICULTURE AND CRAFTS 
Mushrooms are ‘vegetables’” rich in vitamins; 


moreover, ¢. 46 % of their dried weight is made 
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up of digestible proteins. When consumed raw, 
only a part of the nutrients contained in the 
mushroom is released, due to the presence of 
hemicellulose in the cell walls (up to 12 % of the 
fresh weight), which is not easily digested. This 
problem is partly resolved if the mushrooms are 
finely chopped, fried and chewed well. 
Nowadays, many different varieties are avail- 
able for consumption. The Champignon de Paris, 
also known as champignon, is highly cultivated. 
In addition to this there are different types of 
Oyster Mushrooms (Pleurotus sp.) and the 
Japanese Shiitake Mushroom (Lentinula edodes 
Pegl.). The gathering of wild mushrooms is not 
recommended for non-specialists, due to the 
danger of poisoning. It is both safe and interest- 
ing to cultivate the abovementioned species or 
less well-known species, such as the Pavement 
Mushroom (Agaricus bitorquis Sacc.), the Horse 
Mushroom (Agaricus arvensis Schaeff.), the 
Wood Mushroom (Agaricus silvicola Sacc.), the 
Shaggy Ink Cap (Coprinus comatus Pers.), the 
Wood Blewit (Lepista nuda Cooke), the Velvet 
Shank (Flarmmulina velutipes Sing.), etc.’* 


MUSHROOMS IN THE HOME, 

GARDEN AND KITCHEN 
Mushrooms are fried or preserved in vinegar or 
olive oil, and are used as an ingredient in all 
sorts of salads, snacks, dishes and soups.”? At 
some time in the past a poison extracted from 
the Fly Agaric was used to kill flies and other in- 
sects - which explains its name.”* 


Dip You KNow? 
In West Africa, the Dogons rub powdered 
mushrooms into the skin of their drums, in or- 
der to give them their particular ‘voice’ (specific 
tone). 

The Fly Agaric is probably the oldest en- 
theogen known to man. It has been shown that 
it is ne ‘Soma’ mentioned in the ancient Rig Ve- 
da.’ 


This name is also given to the edible Fairy-ring 
Fungus Marasmius oreades (Bolt.: Fr.) Fr. 
Sometimes also spelled Portobello, Portabello, 
or Portobella. 

De Gubernatis, A. (1882): p. 58. 

For more information on the Edda, see under: 
Ash, vol. |; ‘Rituals, mythology and worship’. 
Keizer, G. (1997): p. 9. 

Chevalier, |. & A. Gheerbrant (19734): pp. 322- 
333. 

Mushroom motifs associated with shamanism 
were also used in palaeolithic rock drawings in 
Spanish and French caves. Petroglyphs and ob- 
jects with similar depictions and motifs from the 
Bronze Age have been found in Scandinavia and 
Siberia (Keizer, G., 1997, p. 9). 

One hour after eating it, the person's face pales 
and his pupils dilate, he begins to shake his state 
is one of increasing excitement — often of an erat- 
ic nature — and eventually he starts to sing and 
dance. Sometimes he has bouts of anger and ap- 
pears to do battle with many enemies. He no 
longer clearly distinguishes reality and the sur- 
roundings take on different forms. A stage of ex- 
haustion now follows; the drugged person lies 
pale and unmoving and is in a state of complete 
bewilderment, as it were. 

Brosse, |. (1990): pp. 165-170. 
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VDVY (1995-1996): vol. VII, pp. 28-37. 
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NETTLE 


‘The nettles stink, pet they make recompense 

If your belly by the Colic pain endures 

Against the Colic, take Nettle-seed and Honey 

Is Physic, better none is had for money 

It breedeth sleep, stays vornit, flegms doth soften 

It helps him of the Gout that eats it often." 
From Almanack (1627), Richard Allestree (1619- 
1681) 


‘If they'd eat nettles in March, 

And mugwort in May, 

So many fine maidens, 

Wouldn't go to the clay. 
English saying’ 


Latin: Urtica sp. 


English: Nettle; Devil’s Wort’. 

French: Ortie; Ortile, Urtica. 

German: Nessel; Born-nessel, Netel(e}, Nissel, 
Seng-nessel. 

Dutch: Brandnetel; Broeinetel, Duivelskruid’, 
Nestel, Netsel, Nietsel, Nitle, Nittel, Teigel, Ten- 
gel, Tingel. 


HABITAT 

There are about thirty-five different species of 
Nettles; they grow mainly in temperate regions, 
as well as on a number of mountain tops and in 
the tropics. The Common Nettle, Stinging Net- 
tle or Great Stinging Nettle (Urtica dioica L,) is 
commonly found on undeveloped sites which 
are rich in nitrogen and situated in the Northern 
Hemisphere. The Small Nettle, Burning Nettle 
or Dwarf Nettle (Urtica urens L.) has a similar, 
but more local distribution. 


DESCRIPTION 
The Common Nettle 
The Common Nettle is a dull-green, perennial 
herb covered all over with stinging hairs* and 


more numerous smaller non-stinging hairs. 
The obtusely four-angled, branching stem aris- 
es from a creeping and branching underground 
stem (rhizome). The opposite, long-petiolated, 
ovate, usually cordate, toothed leaves (3.5-8.5 cm 
long, about half as wide) have a usually heart- 
shaped base. The rather small, green flowers are 
unisexual, and arranged in axillary, dense or 
loose inflorescences (up to ro cm long). The 
fruit is an achene (1-1.25 mm long), enclosed by 
the large perianth segment, enclosing one seed. 
Height: 0.30-2.00 m. (Fig. 88; Pls. 100-101) 


The Small Nettle 

The Small Nettle is an annual herb, closely relat- 
ed to the Common Nettle, but distinguished by 
its smaller size, its smaller leaves (up to 4 cm 
long), and the fact that the lower leaves (2.5-5 cm 
long, and about two-thirds as wide) are shorter 
than the petioles. Its male and female flowers 
are grouped in drooping, pedunculate, nearly 
simple clusters, two in each axil, and shorter 
than the petioles. Height: 0.15-0.60 m. 


THE NETTLE IN RITUALS, 

MYTHOLOGY AND WORSHIP 
The early Germanic peoples dedicated the Net- 
tle to Thor/Donar, god of thunder, fertility and 
marriage.’ Pliny the Elder (77 AD) wrote that 
many regarded the Nettle as a sacred plant, 
which was eaten to remain in good health all 
year round.° Popular belief has it that Nettles 
should preferably be gathered during certain 
holy periods of the year (first heathen, later 
Christian), such as the Germanic Yule-tide 
(Christmas Day, New Year's Day, Epiphany), 
the spring festival (Easter, Whitsun), the mid- 
summier festival (around the feast-day of St John 
the Baptist), the harvest festival (Assumption 
Day), etc. (see also below, under: Magic and 
Popular Beliefs).’ Some examples of this are: in 
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Fig, 88. Common Nettle. + flowering femole plant: 2~ inflorescence with fruits: 3 ~ fruit (chene) cut open, showing 
seed, 
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the region of Novgorod (Russia), for instance, 
children would jump (1882) over Nettles during 
the feast of St John (24 June}, just as people 
jumped over fire in Belgium. On St John’s Day, 
people in some areas would lash themselves 
with Nettles dipped in urine.® Nettles are also 
included in the posy of the nine” herbs, dedicat- 
ed to the harvest festival (15" August).'° 


THE NETTLE IN SYMBOLISM 

In a German folk song Nettles are the symbol of 
fidelity in love.'' Nettles are also the image of the 
‘fire of wickedness’, based on Isaiah's words 
(Isa. 34: 13): ‘And thorns shall come up in her 
palaces, nettles and brambles in the fortresses there- 
of: and it shall be an habitation of dragons, and a 
court for owls.’ They can also be the spurs to 
earthly desire, for the Bible says (Pro. 24: 30-31): 
‘I went by the field of the slothful, and by the vine- 
yard of the man void of understanding; And, lo, it 
was all grown over with thorns, and nettles had cov- 
ered the face thereof, and the stone wall thereof was 
broken down,""* 


The Nettle is also a symbol of irritability, intoler- 
ance and anger. * 


The Nettle in the language of flowers 

In the language of flowers the Nettle means: 
‘You are hateful." [n Victorian times the burn- 
ing Nettle signified slander. 


THE NETTLE IN MAGIC 

AND POPULAR BELIEFS 
Popular superstition appears to be based on the 
tingling effect of the Nettle." The Dead-nettle 
{Lamium sp.), which, as far as the shape of the 
leaf goes, closely resembles the Nettle, only 
plays a minor role here.” 


The Nettle as a protective plant 

Plants with stinging hairs, prickles or thorns, 
have played an important role in plant-lore. 
These plants were seen as remedy against 
demons. This is also true of the Nettle dedicated 
to Thor; anyone who had the plant on them no 


longer had anything to fear. This custom is 
mentioned by the Flemish herbalist Rembert 
Dodoens (Dodonaeus) in his herbal" (transla- 
tion): ‘He who has the Nettles on him, together 
with afew leaves of Creeping Cinquefoil (Potentilla 
reptans L.), will be free of all spirits and apparitions 
which frighten man: for they take away all fear from 
man, as we are assured by some.’ Consequently, 
Russian, Finnish and Hungarian farmers all 
hang (1927) Nettles on their stable doors on the 
feast of St John the Baptist (24"" June), to keep 
away evil. If the butter refuses to form properly, 
the churn is struck with Nettles. Once the butter 
has been churned, the buttermilk is poured into 
a hole in the earth; a stake is then driven into the 
hole, and the nettle stem buried next to it 
8" century). At a witch trial in Siebenbiir- 
pen (now: Transilvania, Romania) in 1641, it 
was reported that the milk of a bewitched cow 
was poured out onto a Nettle, after which the 
plant was beaten. The witch who had cast a spell 
on the milk was then supposed to appear. On 
Christmas Night a nettle root was placed in a 
part of the milk intended for cheese making, af- 
ter which everything was poured out onto the 
dunghill on Epiphany; this ensured that the 
dairying could not be affected in any way by be- 
witchment.’? The people of the Tyrol (Austria, 
Italy) collected Nettles before dawn to safeguard 
their cattle from evil spirits.“” In Hungary nettle 
stems were cut off on the eve of Whitsuntide 
and the cattle struck with them, as a protection 
from bewitchment.”' At the start of the twenti- 
eth century, at Common Moor near Liskeard in 
Cormwall (England), 1° May was called ‘Stinging 
Nettle Day’. On this day it was the custom to 
pick a small dock leaf (Rumex sp.) and a leaf 
from a Stinging Nettle, to wrap the nettle leaf in 
the dock leaf and eat it. This was believed to save 
you from harm until the next Stinging Nettle 
Day.** The common names of Devil's Wort and 
Duivelskruid (Dutch, devil's wort) are probably 
derived from this popular superstition. 


In Flanders (Belgium) too, the Nettle was main- 
ly used as a protection from sorcery and be- 
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witchment. At Luilak” festival (feast of the lazy- 
bones) in Zaan in the Netherlands, the person 
last to rise on the Saturday morning before 
Whitsuntide was beaten with Nettles, or a bunch 
of Nettles was hung on the latch. On Whit Mon- 
day in Drente (the Netherlands), the cowherd to 
appear last in the meadow, was also beaten with 
Nettles. In other places the luilak was crowned 
with a ‘nettle crown’.** 


The White Dead-nettle or White Nettle (Lamium 
album L) was given the name ‘white archangel’, 
because it flowered around 8" May (the feast of 
St Michael the Archangel, Old Style), and this 
was in commemoration of his supposed appear- 
ance to a herdsman of Monte Gargano (Italy) in 
482 AD, It provided protection against evil and 
witchcraft, and its dried stems were very popu- 
lar as whistles in Britain. However, White Nettle 
was also called ‘naughty man's plaything’ and 
‘devil's apron’, because Satan took advantage of 
its powers to protect himself.” 


The Nettle as a lightning deterrent” 

Nettles and lightning are often linked. In Hun- 
gary, the Tyrol (Austria, Italy) and England, it 
was believed that the plant kept lightning away. 
When brewing beer in Mecklenburg (Germany), 
a bunch of Nettles had to be placed on the rim of 
the beer barrel to protect it from being struck by 
lightning. A rational explanation for this custom 
might lie in the effect of chemical substances in 
the Nettle on the development of bacteria that 
break down alcohol and produce acid; these bac- 
teria develop extremely quickly in oppressive 
summer weather (and therefore often when 
there is lightning). This custom was also used as 
a deterrent for the bewitchment of milk (going 
off in hot summer weather).”” 


The Nettle as a witch's plant 

Witches use Nettles in the preparation of their 
potions, and Nettles growing on crossroads wit- 
ness the gathering of witches there.” 
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The Nettle as a scarecrow 

To keep birds off the land, it was customary to 
take four broomsticks, four Nettles and place 
therm in the four corners of the field while say- 
ing the following German rhyme: ‘Da Krah, das 
ist dein, Und was ick steck, ist mein! (‘There pou 
are crow, that is for you, and what | plant is mine!’)"* 


The Nettle in predictions 

The use of Nettles in predictions was very 
widespread. For example, a patient's urine was 
poured over green Nettles (or even Dead- 
nettles*”), or Nettles were laid under the sick- 
bed. If the nettle leaves did not wither, the pa- 
tient would not die; however, if they did, his 
days were numbered (22/23 century). If the 
Nettles flowered early in the season, one had to 
sow early. If the Nettles grew to a great height in 
the summer or autumn, the approaching winter 
would be severe. If the Nettles had white leaves 
(see also under: Broad Bean, Pea), this predicted 
a death. The following test was done to discover 
whether a girl was a virgin or not; she had to uri- 
nate on Nettles; if they withered, she was no 
longer a virgin. If the Nettle onto which a wom- 
an's urine was poured withered, it meant that 
she was barren. In Bosnia and Hercegovina 
Muslim girls used Nettles (19277) as a love oracle 
on the eve of the feast-day of St George™ (23™ 
April). 

It was said that any boy or girl who was sin- 
cere could break off a Nettle without being stung 
(which of course anyone can do if you take hold 
of the plant in the direction of the hairs, from 
the base upwards!).™* 


The Nettle as a spring plant 

The Nettle was also a spring vegetable that 
brought health and vitality. Nettles were eaten 
in many areas of Scotland (not so long before 
1484), and were considered to be a wholesome 
diet. In Britain, but most especially in Ireland, 
there are still reports of Nettles being used as a 
health-giving food.’? On the European conti- 
nent (Germany, Belgium, France, Italy and oth- 
er countries), young nettle leaves are eaten as a 


vegetable or used in springtime soups (see be- 
low).4 
Nettle tea continues to be a very effective 


springtime tonic: 


‘If they'd eat nettles in March, 
And mugwort in May, 

So many fine maidens, 
Wouldn't go to the clay." 
English saying” 


Nettles form an important ingredient of the 
soup eaten on Maundy Thursday (1927). The 
reason for this lies in the belief that Nettles gath- 
ered on Maundy Thursday and eaten as a veg- 
etable will preserve you from wanting for mon- 
ey. The seven or nine cakes baked on the day of 
St John the Baptist (24 June) in Southern Ger- 
many and the Tyrol (Austria, Italy), should also 
include a nettle cake. Anyone wishing to start a 
good gor should eat nettle cake on New Year's 
Day.? 


The Nettle in magical healing 

In Antiquity, Nettles were used as a stimulant 
for the sexual drive and fertility. The Romans 
brushed the genitals of a supposedly ‘frigid’ 
woman and any animal refusing to be ser- 
viced.”’ The animals (or the women) were there- 
fore first ‘pricked’ a little. Eating nettle seeds 
would lead to sex. In the Rhineland and Switzer- 
land, the following is said of a nymphomaniacal 
girl (translation): ‘The daughter has urinated in 
the nettles." In Swabia (Germany) the seeds are 
thought to increase fertility. In order to stirmu- 
late love (1927), the person to be won would be 
touched, while saying three Hail Marys, with a 
nettle root that had been dug up on the day of St 
John the Baptist (24 June), and then placed un- 
der an altar cloth. The nettle root was regarded 
as a stimulant for pregnancy.” 

In sympathetic healing Nettles are also often 
used as an antipyretic and to treat colds. It is 
therefore thought possible to transfer the illness 
to the plant itself. Pliny the Elder (77 AD) for ex- 
ample, writes that the root of the Autummalis ur- 


tica (Autumn Nettle) cures the three/four day 
fever, if when digging it up, one states the 
names of the afflicted persons as well as men- 
tioning the names of their fathers. In Germany 
(1927) nettle leaves are often used, Salt is sprin- 
kled onto the nettle root, while saying certain in- 
cantations.*” It is often said that the fever disap- 
pears, if one leaves the Nettle to shrivel up on 
the patient. Nettle rash is treated by drinking tea 
made from three Nettles, or by urinating on the 
plant. Nettle root is used together with pow- 
dered snail's shell and crushed skull bones for 
‘heat’ and ‘burning’. For proper use, however, 
the root must have grown under the caves and 
been gathered on Assumption Day (15"" August) 
or in May (on the first day of the illness, before 
sunset). Nettles were also used to treat sickness 
in cattle.” After stinging yourself with a Nettle, 
the burned area should be rubbed with another 
plant, the Good-King-Henry or Mercury (Cheno- 
podium bonus-henricus L.), while saying a magic 
incantation, Analogous incantations are found 
in England, but here the painful spot is rubbed 
with leaves of the Sorrel (Rumex sp.).4* 

Nettles are often applied in the ‘Doctrine of 
Signatures !. Indeed, it was thought that fire 
had to be dispelled or cured with fire: the person 
afflicted with nettle rash, eczema or skin rash 
was made to drink a decoction of Nettles. Irri- 
tability was also treated by lashing with fresh 
Nettles. A popular remedy for rheumatism was 
to strike rheumatic limbs with Nettles or by 
placing nettle plasters on the painful areas.“ In 
the damp climate of Britain, Roman soldiers 
would also apply this ‘anti-rheumatism reme- 
dy." This remedy was still found around More- 
tonhampstead (Devon, England) as late as the 
1970's."° 

Finally, the testimony of a gypsy (1952) in the 
New Forest area (England) revealed yet another 
amazing application of the Nettle: that of a con- 
traceptive. The method was for a man to lay a 
thick layer of nettle leaves like a sole in his 
socks, and wear them for 24 hours before inter- 
course. The gipsy said he had tried it and it had 
worked...4” 
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THE NETTLE IN LEGENDS, 

SAGAS AND FAIRYTALES 
In European fairytales, Nettles and Thistles are 
often regarded as vegetables of the Devil. In a 
story by Hans Christian Andersen (1805-1875) 
entitled The Seven Swans, a young princess weaves 
cloth from nettles to make eleven white shirts, 
in order to lift the spell that had been cast on the 
swan brothers (see also above, under: Magic and 


Popular Beliefs).”” 


THE NETTLE IN HERBALISM 
AND MEDICINE 

In classical medicine, Nettles were valued for 
their properties. Theophrastus (c. 372-c. 305 BC) 
already prescribed eating the leaves of the Nettle 
for treating certain maladies.*? Dioscorides (c. 
55 AD) recommended the Nettle’” for treating 
all sorts of ailments, such as cancerous sores, 
sprains, dog-bites, etc.” Pliny the Elder (77 AD) 
mentions something similar about the plant, 
and says that olive oil is a well-known remedy 
for the itching caused by nettle hairs. He also 
writes that many people eat Nettles, in the belief 
that this will ward off sickness for a whole 
year.” Pliny provides us with a good overview of 
its applications in Antiquity. Nettle seed was 
used in antidotes for poisoning by Rough 
Chervil (Chaerophyllum temulum L.), Henbane 
(Hyoscyamus niger L.), fungi and mercury, or 
bites inflicted by salamanders, snakes, dogs, 
scorpions, etc. The seeds were also useful for 
nosebleeds, to induce vomiting, for reducing 
tiredness, for disorders of the womb (roasted), 
asthma, worms, etc. Prolapsed wombs were treat- 
ed by striking the woman's genitals with Nettles, 
thus causing them to swell (and render the pro- 
lapse less evident). The plant was also used as a 
remedy for colds™, swellings, abscesses, etc, Net: 
tle roots were prescribed for diseases of the joints 
and gout; dried roots were a depilatory.™ 

Sixteenth-century herbals adopt the views of 
the Ancients.”? For example, in his De Vinbus 
herbarum (c. 1515) Macer Floridus recommends 
the Nettle as an aphrodisiac: Nettles are rubbed 
onto the wornan's sexual organs, so that the nat- 
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urally produced heat would also cause the wom- 
an to become heated.*” The Flemish herbalist 
Rembert Dodoens* (Dodonaeus) in his 1554 
herbal, and the Englishman John Gerard, in his 
Herball (1636), also follow the Old herbalists. 
Gerard writes: ‘Nicander affirmeth, that it is a 
remedi¢ apuinst the venomous qualitie of Hem- 
locke, Mushroms, and Quicksilver. And Apollodo- 
rus saith that it is a counterpoison for Henbane, Ser- 
pents, and Scorpions. Pliny saith, the same Author 
writeth, that the oile of it takes away the sting that 
the Nettle it selfe maketh.’** 

Nicholas Culpeper praises the Nettle highly 
in his Complete Herbal and English Physician En- 
larged (1653): ‘This is also an herb Mars claims do- 
minion over, You know Mars is hot and dry, and 
you know as well that Winter is cold and moist; 
then pou may know as well the reason why Nettle- 
tops eaten in the Spring consume the phlegmatic su- 
perfluities in the body of man, that the coldness and 
moistness of Winter hath left behind. The roots or 
leaves boiled, or the juice of either of them, or bath 
made into an electuary with honey and sugar, is a 
safe and sure medicine to open the pipes and pas- 
sages of the lungs, which is the cause of wheezing 
and shortness of breath, and helps to expectorate 
tough phlegm, as also to raise the imposthumed 
pleurisy; and spend it by spitting; the same helps the 
swelling of the almonds of the throat, the mouth and 
throat being garpled therewith. The juice is also ef- 
fectual to settle the palate of the mouth in its place, 
and to heal and temper the inflammations and 
soreness of the mouth and throat, The decoction of 
the leaves in wine, being drank, is singularly good to 
provoke women’s courses, and settle the suffocation, 
strangling of the mother, and all other diseases 
thereof; it is also applied outwardly with a little 
myrrh, The same also, or the seed provokes urine, 
and expels the gravel and stone in the reins or blad- 
der, often proved to be effectual in many that have 
taken it. The same kills the worms in children, eases 
pains im the sides, and dissolves the windiness in the 
spleen, as also in the body, although others think it 
only powerful to provoke venery. The juice of the 
leaves taken two or three days together, stays bleed- 
ing at the mouth, The seed being drank, is a remedy 


against the stinging of venomous creatures, the bit- 
ing of mad dogs, the poisonous qualities of Hem- 
lock, Henbane, Nightshade, Mandrake, or other 
such like herbs that stupify or dull the senses; as also 
the lethargy, especially to use it outwardly, to rub 
the forehead or temples in the lethargy, and the 
places stung or bitten with beasts, with a little salt. 
The distilled water of the herb is also effectual 
(though not so powerful) for the diseases aforesaid; 
as for outward wounds and sores to wash them, and 
to cleanse the skin from morphew, leprosy, and oth- 
er discolourings thereof. The seed or leaves bruised, 
and put into the nostrils, stays the bleeding of them, 
and takes away the flesh growing in them called 
polypus. The juice of the leaves, or the decoction of 
them, or of the root, is singularly good to wash either 
old, rotten, or stinking sores or fistulous, and gan- 
grenes, and such as fretting, eating, or corroding 
scabs, manginess, and itch, in any part of the body, 
as also green wounds, by washing them therewith, 
or applying the green herb bruised thereunto, yea, 
although the flesh were separated from the bones; 
the same applied to our wearied members, refresh 
them, or to place those that have been out of joint, 
being first set up again, strengthens, dries, and com- 
forts them, as also those places troubled with aches 
and gouts, and the defluxion of humours upon the 
joints or sinews; it eases the pains, and dries or dis- 
solves the defluctions. An ointment made of the juice, 
oil, and a little wax, is singularly good to rub cold 
and benumbed members. An handful of the leaves 
of green Nettles, and another of Wallwort, or Dean- 
wort, bruised and applied simply themselves to the 
gout, sciatica, or joint aches in any part, hath been 
found to be an admirable help thereunto,"?” 


Legs afflicted with dropsy or paralysis were 
rubbed with Nettles to promote healing.” 
When they were cold, Roman soldiers rubbed 
their bodies with Nettles; we now know this was 
a very good custom, in view of the fact that his- 
tamine dilates the blood vessels. It is surprising 
to find that the time-honoured tradition of flag- 
ellating™ with Nettles was still the official medi- 
cine in 1794 for stimulating and restoring paral- 
ysed limbs to use.” 


The popular medicinal use of Nettles has 
been sufficiently described; this is also true of 
Belgium. In Niel (Belgium) for example, dried, 
crushed Nettles were put into the nostrils (1933) 
for nosebleeds; they were also placed on bleed- 
ing wounds. In Boom (Belgium), when the sea- 
sons change, nettle tea is drunk to purify the 
blood.®3 In Guemsey (British Channel Island) 
the fishermen told that a liniment made from 
Nettles, salt and oil offers protection against 
cold, especially if it is rubbed on the spine, the 
soles of the feet and the wrists.°* Nettles contin- 
ue to be popular in common medicine, for ex- 
ample as a haemostatic remedy for a bleeding 
womb, haemorrhoids, for the expectoration of 
phlegm for sufferers of chronic bronchitis or for 
purifying the blood in cases of rheumatism, 
gout and skin rashes.” To relieve pain, painful 
areas are struck with Nettles.°° Drinking nettle 
tea or mixing raw nettle pesren) in salads helps to 
relieve poor digestion.”’ Aphthas were once 
dabbed with cotton buds soaked in an extract of 
nettle leaves.°* 


Worthy of mention is the old recipe for reducing 
irritation caused by Nettles, with the j pie of the 
Common Sorrel (Rumex acetosa L.).°? In Eng- 
land the Nettle is also known as ‘St Fabian’s Net- 
tle’; a decoction of this was drunk to treat tuber- 
culosis, for example (1884)."° On the other 
hand, Nettles were sometimes used to counter 
irritations caused by other plants. For example, 
in Saint Mary's, on the Isles of Scilly (England), 
Nettles are boiled and the liquid obtained is drunk 
as a cure for lily rash; which usually means sore 
and itching fingers, caused by the juice from 
plants of the Lily family. This usually occurs 
when the skin is irritated by either picking or 
packing fowers for the market during the sea- 
son.”! 


A homeopathic remedy is made from the leaves 
of the Stinging Nettle. It is used in the treatment 
of rheumatic gout, nettle rash and chickenpox; 
it is applied externally to bruises.”* 
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In modern herbal medicine, Nettles are valued 
for their haemostatic properties, bringing down 
blood sugar, purifying the blood, and astringent, 
diuretic properties as well as for stimulating the 
production of mother’s milk and stimulating 
bleeding.” They are also used to treat gout, ac- 
ne’*, rheumatism’? (water expellant), as a reme- 
dy for diarrhoea (tannin), and applied externally, 
also for seborrhoea’® and hair loss. The use of 
nettle seed as a general tonic and stimulant for 
various organic functions is also found today.” 


THE NETTLE IN INDUSTRY, 
AGRICULTURE AND CRAFTS 

In industry, Nettles are used for the extraction 
of leaf green (chlorophyll). This chlorophyll has 
a certain economic importance, since phytol is 
extracted from it (a component of vitamins E 
and K).° In 1942 in England alone, ninety tons 
of dried Nettles were used for the manufacture 
of a green camouflage pigment and the produc- 
tion of a restorative (tonic) on the basis of 
chlorophyll.” Nettle oil was a predecessor to 
paraffin, and nettle juice was used to curdle 
milk and help make the English Cheshire 
cheese. Nettle juice seals leaks in barrels."* The 
Nettle is a component of hair lotion, and nettle 
extracts are good deodorizers for dogs and cats." 
In Europe, nettle fibres™* were woven to make 
household linen, known as ‘muslin’ from the 
twelfth to the eighteenth centuries (before the 
introduction of cotton).*3 In Turkistan the wom- 
en often interwove nettle thread with silk, and 
then sold the material as pure silk.*4 

A yellow dye is obtained from the root of the 
Dwarf Nettle.” 


THE NETTLE IN THE HOME, 

GARDEN AND KITCHEN 
According to Pliny the Elder (77 AD), it is fatal 
for goslings to come into contact with Nettles; a 
remedy for this is to place a nettle root under the 
straw of the breeding place.*° He also writes 
that young nettle shoots are tasty. The roots are 
cooked together with other vegetables to make 
them softer.*” 
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Indeed, in Sicily people still eat raw Nettles, 
after first having struck them against the trous- 
er leg. thus breaking all the stinging nettle 
hairs. A tasty salad can be made from the tips 
of the stems, finely chopped. In many regions of 
Central Europe, butter and meat are wrapped in 
nettle leaves during the summer so that they 
will keep longer." When pickled in nettle leaves, 
stone fruits and tomatoes also retain their 
bloom and freshness and travel, ripen and store 
better.?° 

In the Rhineland areas the young leaves were 
prepared as spinach during the nineteenth cen- 
tury.”’ Nettles are best eaten in the form of 
soup, or boiled, twelve hours after they have 
been picked (they wilt and the stinging hairs no 
longer produce substances which irritate).?* 
Nettle seeds contain an edible oil and are nutri- 
tious for birds.?? In Piedmont (Italy) Nettles are 
fed to hens to stimulate laying.** In the 1930's 
and 40's, Nettles were also considered to be a 
good food for young turkeys in Britain.” 

Nettles keep frogs away from beehives and 
flies out of larders. Nettle compost is black and 
nutritious, and stimulates ailing plants. Despite 
all its positive qualities, Rudolf Steiner (18G61- 
1925) called the Nettle Allersweltskerl (wizard).?° 
Nettle leaves are also a very good component for 
the compost heap, and, if soaked for 7 to 21 days 
in water, will make a very nutritious liquid feed 
for plants. It both repels insects and is beneficial 
to the foliage.*” Nettle beer was a very popular 
home-made drink in England. 


Baker, M. (1996): p. 106. 

Named after their alleged antidemonic proper- 
ties? 

Devil's Wort, see above. 

The tip of the stinging hair is slightly extended to 
form a small bud, whose wall is fortified with sili- 
con, At the slightest touch, the top breaks off 
along a diagonal line, leaving behind the sharp 
wall of a tube which, like an injection needle, in- 
jects its toxic content under pressure through the 
dermis of the person touching it. The injected lig- 
uid also contains histamine and acetylcholine; 
histamine is said to cause the sensation of irrita- 
tion and reddening, which appears after contact 
with the hair [De Cleene, M., 1994, Brandharen: 
een vérhaal apart. In: De Vrenden van de Planten- 
tuin Gent 13 (2), pp. 3-10]. 

De Gubernatis, A. (1882): p. 273; VDOVV (1927): 
vol. 1, pp. 1,553-1.554. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Neturalis historia, book 
XXI, chap. LV. 

VDVV (1927): vol. |, pp. 1,557-1,960. 

De Gubernatis, A. (1882): pp. 272-274. 

A bunch of nine sacred herbs blessed on the 
feast of Assumption. The composition can vary 
from region to region (see also under: Mugwort). 
Teirlinek, |. (1930): p. 318. 

De Gubernatis, A. (1882): p. 274. 

Timmers, |. (1981): p. 216; Anonymous (1988). 
Vlaanderen, A. (19.46): p. §§. 

Ingram, J. (5.a.): p. 359. 

As stated an: 
www.apocalypse.org/pub/u/hilda/fang.htm. 
Kleijn, H. (1957): p. 33; Anonymous (1979): p. 77. 
VDVY (1927): vol. I, p. 1,952. 

As mentioned in Teirlinck, |. (1990): p. 418. 

Fové, |. (1891): Netels. In: Biekorf 2 (21), p. 323; 
VDVV (1927): vol. |, pp. 1,953-1,554. Anonymous 
(1950): pp. 788-789. 

Baker, M. (1996): p. 106. 

Teirlinck, |. (1930): p. 318. 

Vickery, R. (1997): pp. 256. In parts of South De- 
von and Cornwall, and around Cromer in Norfolk, 
2™" May was Stinging Nettle Day. This custom 
was reduced to a children’s game (1 May: Duck- 
ing Day, i May: Stinging Nettle Day, ;" May: 
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Petticoat Day). 
Lazybones. 

Anonymous (1970-1975). 

Baker, M. (1996): p. 107. 

However, a superstition claiming the opposite is 
said to exist: Nettles attract lightning. The Ger- 
man common name Ounnemette! (thunder Net- 
tle) apparently refers to this (Daems, W., a.d., p. 
192). 

De Gubernatis, A. (1882): pp. 271-274; VDVV 
(1927): vol. |, p. 1,955. 

VDVV (1927): vol. I, p. 1,554. 

Kleijn, H. (1957): p. 33- 

if green Dead-nettles (Lormmium sp.) placed in the 
urine of a sick person are still green after 24 
hours, the patient will recover (De Gubernatis, 
A, 1882, pp. 271-274). 

Third century-305? 

VDVV (1927): vol. |, pp. 1,957-1.960, A widespread 
belief in Germany is that if you hold your breath 
when gripping a Nettle, it will not sting you. 
Vickery, R. (1997): pp. 253-254. 

De Cleene, M. (2001): personal notes. 

Baker, M, (1996): p. 106. 

VDVV (1927): vol. I, p. 1,558. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
XXII, chap. XV. 

"Die Dochter hat villicht in die Nessie brunzelt." 

De Gubernatis, A. (1882): pp. 273-274; VDVV 
(1927): vol. I, pp. 1,553-1,.556, 

Such as: ‘Ich klage dir — Meine 77-erlei Fieber pla- 
gen mich,’ (‘I complain to you — my 77 types of fever 
plague me.’ 

In 1911 in Birkenfeldkirschen, Switzerland, the 
following incantation was uttered against a foot 
disease (Mauch) in cattle, after first pulling off 
three Nettles, while moving around an enclo- 
sure: ‘Die ist forden Ochs, Die andere for den Fuji, 
Die dritte ist die heilen mufil (‘This is for the ox, the 
other forthe foot, the third is for healing!) (Marzell, 
H., 1938, pp. 79-80) 

VDVV (1927): vol. |, pp. 1,558-1,560; De Meyere, V. 
(1933): Geneeskrachtige Planter, In: Volkskunde 
38, p. 147; Anonymous (1950): pp. 788-789. 

For more information, see under: Famous her- 
balists and herbalist writings. 
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Paque, E. (1896, 1919), as mentioned in Vanden- 
bussche, L. (1955): p. 574; Klein, H. (1957): p. 33; 
De Wit, H. (1963): p. 18.4: Thurzova, L. etal. (1980): 
p. 236. 

Baker, M. (1996): p. 106. 

Vickery, R. (1997): p. 255. 

Vickery, R. (1997): p. 256. 

Anonymous (1950): pp. 788-789. 

Kleijn, H. (1957): p. 33. 

Urtica pilulifera. 

Dioscorides (c. 50 AD): Materia medica, 4, 93, a5 
mentioned in Marzell, H. (1938): p. 79. 

Pliny (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book XI, chap. 
LY, 

An ointment for colds was prepared by soaking 
Nettles in oil, 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
XXII, chap. XV. 

Marzell, H. (1938): p. 79; Bakker, C. (1928): p. 521. 
‘Si quadrupes quaecum@ue marem perferre recusat, 
Urticae foliis illius vulva fnestur; Sic naturalem calor 
excitat ile calorem. 

Dodoens, R. (1554). 

Gerard, |. (1636): p. 199. 

Culpeper, N. (1653): pp. 179-180. 

Fowd, |. (1891): Netels, In: Biekorf 2 (21): p. 323. 
This is called urtifcation and is highly irritating to 
the skin as itis stung by the Nettles. It is thought 
that this treatment functions in two ways. It acts 
as a counter-irritant, drawing more blood to the 
area to aid the removal of the toxins that cause 
rheumatism. Secondly, the formic acid in the 
Nettles is believed to act beneficially on the 
rheumatic joints 
(www.ses.leeds.iac.uk/cgi-bin/pfaf/ 
arr_html?Urtica+dioica&CAN=LATIND). 
Bernstein, |. (i794). 

De Meyere, V. (1993): Geneeskrachtige Planten. In: 
Volkskunde 38, p. 147. 

Baker, M. (1996): p. 106. 

Van Hellermont, |. (1993): pp. 624-626. 

De Cleene, M. (1998): Unpublished results of a 
survey done at the end of 1998 by Barbara Dewil 
on Mrs Marie-Louise Van De Voorde (73 years 
old) from Genk. 

De Cleene, M. (1998): Unpublished results of a 
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survey done at the end of 1998 by Barbara Dewil 
on Mrs Rita Daniels (42 years old) from Genk. 

De Cleene, M. (1998): Unpublished results of a 
survey done at the end of 1998 by Barbara Dewil 
on pharmacist Gerard Bijnens (74 years old) 
from Genk. 

Kleijn, H. (1957): p. 35 Anonymous (1979): p. 77. 
An old English rhyme refers to this effect: ‘Nettle 
on, Dock in — Dock remove the Nettle Sting." 
Thiselton-Dyer, T. (188.4): p. 22. 

Vickery, R. (1997): p. 255- 

As stated on: 

weaw.ses.leeds.ac.uk/cgi-bin/pfaf/ 
arr_html?Urtica+dioica&&CAN=LATIND., 
Anonymous (1979): p. 77. 

De Cleene, M. (1998): Unpublished findings of a 
survey done at the end of 1998 by Barbara Dewil 
on a 21-year old person from Genk, who wishes 
fo remain anonymous. 

With regard to the rheumatologist Jan Remans 
(58 jaar) from Genk, the local population is also 
familiar with this application (De Cleene, M., 
1998: Unpublished results of a survey done at the 
end of 1998 by Barbara Dewil). 

Excessive secretion of fat by the sebaceous 
glands in the skin. 

Thurzova, L. ef al. (1980): p. 236; Van Hellemont, 
J. (1993): pp. 624-626. 

Anonymous (1979): p. 77; Thurzowa, L et.al (1980): 
p. 236. 

Anonymous (1950): pp. 788-789; Vickery, R. (1997): 
PP. 257-258. 

Baker, M. (1996): p. 106. 

Goovaerts, R. (1981): p. 67. 

The vegetable matter that remains when the fi- 
bres have been removed, is a good source of 
biomass and it has been used in the production 
of sugar, starch, protein and ethyl alcohol 
(wwew.ses. leeds.ac.uk/cgi-bin/pfal/ 
arr_html?Urtica+dioica&CAN=LATIND). 

Bakker, C. (1928): p. 981; Anonymous (1959): pp. 
788-789; De Wit, H. (1963): p. 184. 

De Gubernatis, A. (1882); pp. 272-274. Albertus 
Magnus (1193 oF 1206/1207-1280) was already fa- 
miliar with the weaving of fibres into muslin. 

As stated on: 
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www.ses.leeds.ac.uk/egi-bin/pfaf/ 
arr_html?Urtica+urens&CAN=LATIND. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book X, 
chap. LCXIX. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
XX, chap. LV. 

De Cleene, M. (1995): personal observation in 
the Val d'Alcantara (Sicily, Italy). 

Thurzova, L., etal. (1980): p. 236. 

Baker, M. (1996): p. 106. 

Fows, J. (1891): Netels, In: Biekorf 2 (21), p. 323. 
Anonymous (1979): p. 77. 

Vandenbussche, L. (1955): p. $74. 

De Gubernatis, A. (1882): pp. 271-274; VDVV 
(1927): vol. |, pp. 1,553-1,556. 

Vickery, R. (1997): p. 254. 

Baker, M. (1996): p. 106. 

As stated on: 

www.scs leeds.ac.uk/cgi-bin/pfaf/ 
arr_htm?Urtica+dioical: CAN=LATIND. 

Vickery, R. (1997): p. 255. 
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ONION 


‘Onion skin, very thin, 

Mild winter coming in, 

Onion skin thick and tough, 

Coming winter cold and rough.’ 
British weather prediction’ 


Latin: Allium sp. 


English: Garlic, Leek, Onion, Shallot. 

French: Ail, Ciboulette, Echalote, Oignon, Poireau. 
German: Knoblauch, Bolle, Lauch, Porree, 
Schnittlauch, Zwiebel. 

Dutch: Ajuin, Bieslook, Look, Prei, Ui. 


HABITAT 

The Onion genus comprises about two hundred 
and eighty varieties, which grow mainly in the 
Northern Hemisphere. Garlic (Allium sativum 
L.) is indigenous to the steppes of Central Asia. 
Its relation to humans seems as old as Man 
himself. The common Onion (Allium cepa L.) 
has its roots in Persia, but was cultivated by the 
Chaldeans* as early as 8000 BC. Very early on, 
several varieties were introduced into Greece 
and Italy. The Leek (Allium porrum L.) probably 
stems from the Wild Leek (Allium ampelopra- 
sum L., syn. Allium babingtonit Borrer), which is 
common in Southern European fields. Further- 
more, in Europe the prolifically grown Chives 
(Allium schoenoprasum L.) and Welsh Onion (Al- 
lium fistulosum L.) are known, as well as Shallot 
(Allium ascalonicum L.), Ramsons Garlic (Allium 
usinum Lj, Wild Onion (Allium vineale L.), 
Sand Leek (Allium scorodoprasum L.) and Field 
Garlic (Allium oleraceum L.), and Yellow Garlic 
or Golden Garlic (Allium moly L.). The English 
common names of a number of Onion (Allium) 
species are confusing: e.g. Crow Garlic is Allium 
vineale L., as well as Allium ursinum L.*, and 
Field Garlic is Allium vineale L. and Allium ole- 
raceum LO 
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DESCRIPTION 

The Onion genus develops bulb(s) (except the 
Leek). Its green leaves with parallel veins are flat 
(Leek) to more or less cylindrical (Garden Onions 
and Chives), or elliptical (Wild Leek). The flow- 
ers grow in umbels, some or all are often re- 
placed by bulbils. The white to greenish, pink, 
purple or yellow tepals are free (or more or less 
so). Most of the plants smell of onion or garlic 
when fresh. (Figs. 89-g2; Pls. 102-107) 


ONIONS IN RITUALS, 
MYTHOLOGY AND WORSHIP 
The Garlic 
The Egyptians swore their oaths while invoking 
Onion and Garlic, which indicates that they con- 
sidered these plants sacred.” In Greek and Ro- 
man Antiquity, Garlic’ was a sacred plant too." 


Fig, 89, Fifteenth-century picture of the Garlic. 


Fig. 90. Garlic, 1= lowermost part of the stem with bulb; 2= bulb; 3 = clove of garlic; 4 = uppermost part of the stem, 
showing inflorescence with flowers and bulbils 
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Fig. 91. 
Sixteenth-century 
picture of the Onion. 


Garlic and poppy capsules would be offered to 
Mania”, a fearsome Italian or possibly Etruscan 
deity of the Underworld."* In the Bible, Garlic is 
mentioned as one of the plants that was craved 
for after the flight from Egypt." 


The Onion 
The Egyptians laid the onion on the graves in 
honour of the dead.” 


According to Athenaeus, a Greek grammiarian of 
the third century BC, the onion was dedicated to 
the goddess Latona, former consort of Zeus and 
mother of Apollo and Artemis. When Latona was 
pregnant and lost her appetite, the onion restored 
her desire for food. It was forbidden for priests 
and the followers of Pythagoras (c. 582-c. 507 
BC)" to eat onions, probably because they were 
said to have aphrodisiac qualities. 


In the weekend before Ash Wednesday, carnival 
is celebrated in Aalst (Belgium). The celebra- 
tions start on the Saturday, when the sceptre is 
handed to Prince Carnival. On the Monday, 
onions are thrown for a scramble on the market 
place. On the Tuesday, ‘Carnival’, a straw man, 
is burnt." 
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Fig. 92. Simteenth-century picture of the Leek. 
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The Leek 

In Tilff (Belgium) the carnival of the Porais 
(leek) is celebrated. There is folk dancing around 
the giant Djéséf li r'piquet (Joseph the planter) 
and other local giants, more or less inspired by 
vegetable growers; the dancers are dressed as 
Leeks. Thousands of litres of leek soup are pre- 
pared, and the celebration finishes with a grand 
bonfire in which the macrale d’hiver (the winter 
witch) is burnt.® 


ONIONS IN SYMBOLISM 
Onion skins symbolized eternity for the Egyp- 
tians, which is why they placed onions on their 
graves.’ The onion was also a symbolic food for 
procreation. It was a Thracian" custom to give a 
pot of onions as a wedding gift. * 

In Bologna (Italy), garlic was considered 
(1884) a symbol of abundance. This is why gar- 
lic was bought on St John the Baptist's Day (24 
June), as a safeguard against poverty during the 
following year.*” 


The Leek as an emblem 

Up to World War I, the Leek was the most com- 
monly used emblem of Wales; the plant is de- 
picted with green leaves and a silver bulb. Tradi- 
tionally, the origin of the leek emblem is linked 
to St David. It is believed that when the Welsh 
were fighting the Saxons, David advised the 
Welsh king, Cadwallader*' (c. 633-682), to put 
Leeks in their head covering, in order to recog- 
nize each other better. After the Welsh victory 
over the Saxons in 640 AD, David also advised 
them to use the Leek as a symbol for their coun- 
try. This explanation for the origin of the em- 
blem is, however, very doubtful. The only thing 
known about St David is that, after his schooling, 
he went into retreat to work and to pray, and that 
at one stage Leek was his only nourishment.** 
Another, probably more acceptable explanation, 
could be that green and white were the ([rish- 
Celtic) national colours.”? Nowadays, the Leek 
forms the badge of the Welsh guards, and they 
receive Leeks in a ceremony at a St David's Day 
parade (1" March).** 

The Daffodil, which is easier to wear, shares 
with the earlier Leek the honour of use as na- 
site emblem of Wales (see also under: Daffo- 
dil).* 


ONIONS IN MAGIC 

AND POPULAR BELIEFS 
All Onion species” were much appreciated for 
their scent, which was considered to be a deter- 
rent. In this respect, Garlic topped the list. 


THE GARLIC 

The Garlic as a protector 

As early as classical times the Garlic was a deter- 
rent because of its pungent smell. People who 
are averse to its pervasive smell concur with its 
English vernacular name ‘Devil's Posy’. 
Shallots, Chives, Leeks or Onions were often 
used instead of Garlic. The Romans used Garlic 
against demons” and Lemures*®, and the Greeks 
had considered the plant a deterrent against 
magic since Homer's (c. 800-? c. 750 BC) time. 
Garlic played a part as a deterrent against de- 
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mons and as an empiric (truly effective) remedy. 
For instance, garlic was hung around children's 
necks as an amulet*? to ward off the Strix’”, but 
headless stems of garlic” were also burnt in the 
garden to (effectively) drive away caterpillars. 
Indeed, this remedy against caterpillars is men- 
tioned in mediaeval agricultural books. ‘Gar- 
lic” was also hung in trees to keep away the 
birds. 

In Central Europe (1930), Garlic played an 
important role as a protector against witches, 
magic, gnomes, etc., in old popular beliefs. New- 
borns would have three cloves of Garlic in their 
cradles (Siebenbiirgen, now in Transilvania, 
Romania), When praising a small child, one had 
to call out (translation) ‘Garlic! Garlic!’ simulta- 
neously, otherwise it would be bewitched. This 
was also true of praising cattle or grain. When- 
ever there were problems making butter in the 
churn, garlic was put into the churn on Twelfth 
Night io” January): this was supposed to ward 
off witchery. Garlic, eaten on the day of St Paul's 
conversion, protected one from snake-bites 
(Lucern, Switzerland, 1909); this magic remedy 
was described as early as Dioscorides’ (c. 50 AD)” 
time. The garlic was hung over stable doors 
(Germany: Erz Mountains, Saxony); stable doors 
were rubbed with it on Walpurgis Night (Eve of 
1 May, the old Celtic Beltane festival: 1888) or it 
was given to the cattle to eat (Bavaria, Germany). 
In the east of Germany, it was given to roosters, 
dogs or geese in the yard, to make them more 
watchful and fearless. The principle of this pop- 
ular belief is empiric rather than demonic: the 
pungent taste of the garlic really puts the ani- 
mals on edge. That is the reason why the An- 
cient Greeks fed their fighting cocks garlic. 
Even now, garlic is considered an excellent tonic 
for hens.” 

Garlic's reputation as a deterrent against 
demons (to ward off the Evil Eye for instance} is 
not only limited to Europe?”, but in other coun- 
tries” is widespread too.”® When seven bulbs of 
magic garlic are planted round vines, they are 
completely protected.*? At one time, garlic was 
sewn into Swedish bridegrooms' clothes and 
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was also attached to Arabs’ wedding headgear to 
protect them from the Evil Eye. In Scotland, it 
was thought to be protective on the dangerous 
Eve of Halloween (All Hallows, the old Celtic 
Samhain festival), when the dead walked. When 
it was woven into the thatched roof of an Irish 
cabin, it brought the family good luck. Garlic is 
still hung in Turkish fishing boats for good 
luck.*° In Flanders (Belgium), Garlic was includ- 
ed in a magic bunch of nine*’ herbs.“ In the 
herbal (164.4) by the Flemish herbalist Rembert 
Dodoens (Dodonaeus), the plant was known to 
chase moles from their tunnels and to keep ver- 
min away from the house.*? In the vampire liter- 
ature and films of recent years, garlic is repre- 
sented as offering protection against attacks and 
evil of all kinds.** 

In the past, Wild Garlic was also believed to 
have deterrent properties. In the English county 
of Devon, wild garlic leaves were boiled and the 
water was then poured over young plants to 
keep pests away. Scale insects are killed using 
water in which ramsons have soaked for several 
hours (Ramsons are also called Cowkeeper 
Curse because they taint milk). 


In his Complete Herbal and English Physician En- 
larged (1653), Nicholas Culpeper mentions a 
‘foreign kind of Garlick’, which he calls Victor'- 
alis, He writes: ‘Victorialis. They say, being hung 
about the neck of cattle that are blind suddenly, it 
helps them; and defends those that bear it, from evil 
spirits." 


The cultivation of Garlic 

According to Columella (1° century) and Pliny 
the Elder (777 AD), in Antiquity the position of the 
moon was taken into account when determining 
the right time to plant Garlic for instance, and to 
avoid the unpleasant odour of the plant.*” 


The Garlic in magical healing 

Garlic is often used in popular sympathetic 
medicine. Garlic is often believed to absorb the 
illness (just like the onion), which is why it is 
hung in living rooms (Saxony and Erz Moun- 
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tains, Germany, 1898). As a remedy for jaun- 
dice, nine (or twenty-nine) garlic cloves are 
worn on a string around the neck: when they 
wilt, the jaundice disappears as well (Switzer- 
land, Germany*’). As acure for measles, a piece 
of homespun linen must be torn into nine 
pieces, and onto each should be spread the garlic 
powder from nine squashed bulbs. Each piece 
of cloth was then wrapped round the sufferer. 
When they had been nursed for nine days, the 
linen was taken off and buried in the garden. 
This would lead to their cure (England).*? As a 
remedy for urinary concretion (Simmenthal, 
Switzerland) and abscesses, as many garlic cloves 
are carried in a bag as there are abscesses 
(Sankt-Gallen, Switzerland). Garlic is often 
mentioned in the German Bibernell®” plague 
incantation.” To stay healthy throughout the 
year (originally as protection against witchery), 
one has to eat garlic on the Wednesday” during 
the week of Whitsuntide.” In Sicily (Italy), gar- 
lic was placed (1882) on the beds of women in 
labour, and three signs of the cross were made 
with the bulb, so the women would remain free 
of polyps." In John Gerard's posthumous 1633 
revised edition of his Herbal, one reads a magic 
garlic recipe to remedy toothache: ‘A sure medicine 
for toothache. Take a garlic head, beat it in a mor- 
tar that it wax soft: and look on what side or cheek 
the toothache is. On that arm bind the garlic upon 
the wrist. Cover it with a broad walnut shell a whole 
night, and then it will cast a blister: pierce the same 
through, or else it will burst by itself That healeth 
the tooth.’* 

It was even said that garlic could cure 
leprosy. A concoction including garlic and 
called ‘Vinegar of the Four Thieves’ (since it was 
invented by the thieves of the French city of 
Marseille), was thought to be so effective, that 
burglars could enter the homes of people with 
the plague and rob them without fear of con- 
tracting the disease®” In Ireland, where Garlic 
was much grown until around World War I, the 
plant was used in many magical herbal remme- 
dies. Slices of garlic were (before 1914) put in 
people's shoes, in contact with their soles, to 


cure whooping cough. Not so many garlic reme- 
dies were noted in England, but the cure for 
whooping cough mentioned above was also re- 
ported in Girton (Cambridge, England) ‘not that 
long ago’ before 1985.*” In the English county of 
Warwickshire, Crow Garlic was used to cure 
whooping cough. Bulbs of the plant were grated 
and put in a flannel si which was then worn 
by the child in its boots. 


In Belgium, several remedies involving the use 
of garlic have been recorded. In the Walloon 
provinces, for instance, a clove of garlic (1920) 
was used for treating earache; the clove was 
placed in the healthy ear.°? Against the slow 
fever the patient carried (1920) a package (paket) 
on his chest. In Nassogne, this package is made 
up of egg yolk, pepper, salt, holy water, a clove of 
garlic and some nettle seeds.°° In Ghent (Flan- 
ders) a clove of garlic was put (1933) into the af- 
fected ear, and then a woollen cloth tied around 
it; after an hour the earache was supposed to 
have gone. In Temse (Flanders), a piece of garlic 
was put (1933) on a corn to make it disappear. 
Children suffering from convulsions were made 
to inhale garlic to make the spasms subside.” 

The fact that garlic was used as a diagnostic 
medication in Norwegian medicine in the 
eleventh century is known from a report about 
the battle of Stiklarstadi (near Trondheim, Nor- 
way), where King Olaf II (c. 995-1030) fell on 31" 
August 1030. Some of the wounded warriors 
went toa woman herbalist to have their wounds 
seen to. The woman cleaned the wounds with 
warm water and gave them garlic and herbs to 
eat, to find out whether the wounds had pene- 
trated to the abdomen. If so, the wounds would 
smell of garlic. 


THE ONION 

The Onion as a protector 

According to Theophrastus (c. ope 285 BC), 
Homer had mentioned the ‘moly"”? onion species 
as a Magic remedy. 64 Very old and widespread is 
the belief that onions®! offer protection from 
witches, evil spirits, plagues and illnesses. In 
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the Waterland region®® (the Netherlands), onions 
were put in the coop as late as 1928 to get rid of 
lice. The custom of adding onions to cow feed 
after they had calved, was originally intended as 
a means of protection from witches.” The pro- 
tective element of the onion can sometimes take 
on strange proportions. As late as 1959, some 
Englishmen still testified that rubbing one's 
palm with an onion would ensure that the 
schoolmaster's lashes were less painful. 


The Onion in predictions 

For centuries, onions have been used to predict 
a person's state of health. Artemidorus Daldianus 
(2™ century AD) stated in his Oneirocritica®? 
that when a healthy person eats an onion in one 
of his dreams, this is a bad omen for his health; 
on the other hand, if the person were ill, he 
would be cured.”” 

The belief that onions can predict the weath- 
er is widespread. In Germany (except in the 
North), on certain days of the former Germanic 
winter festivals (Christmas, New Year's Eve, or 
sometimes St Thomas's Eve”), the general cus- 
tom was (1941) to sprinkle twelve onion skins 
with salt and put them outdoors, after the name 
of the month had been scratched into the 
onions. The next day a deduction was made, us- 
ing the moisture on the onion skins, about the 
precipitation expected over the following twelve 
months, The oldest known literature’* about 
such a weather calendar dates from 1676. This 
kind of weather forecast is also described in oth- 
er places in Europe”, for instance in Belgium”*. 

Onions also play a role in other predictions, 
for instance to discover the winning lottery num- 
ber. To do this an onion was first placed in water 
during a full moon, after which it was trans- 
planted into soil. After nine days, the onion was 
dug up and it was thought that the winning 
number could be read from the twists in the 
roots (Vienna, Austria, 1908). An old” wedding 
prophecy (1663) was to put an onion in the four 
corners of the living room at Christmas (the first 
day of the Germanic winter festival) and give 
each one the name of a bachelor. The onion that 
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had sprouted roots on Twelfth Night (the last 
day of the Germanic winter festival), predicted 
the successful suitor.”° 


Literature provides many more examples con- 
cerning prophecies of future lovers or bride- 
grooms.” 

In Britain too, onions played an important 
role as portents. A wide-spread prediction is: 


‘Onion skin, very thin, 

Mild winter coming in, 

Onion skin thick and tough, 
Coming winter cold and rough. 78 


Choosing an onion for divination was not to be 
taken lightly, however. In Britain, the person 
seeking the revelation has to enter the greengro- 
cer's by one door and leave by another. When 
laid under one's pillow on St Thomas's Eve (eve 
of ar” December), these onions led to visions of 
the true love. If an onion was stuck with new 
pins and then roasted, it would ‘prick the heart’ 
of a delaying lover and make him see sense.”? 


The cultivation of Onions 

Until recently, in Germany, there were many 
popular beliefs, sometimes contradictory, about 
the cultivation of Onions: onions are not sup- 
posed to be set during a waxing moon, other- 
wise they shoot too much (Bavaria); on the other 
hand, they do need to be planted during a wax- 
ing moon, otherwise they go to seed too quickly 
{southern Erz Mountains); they either need to 
be set during a full or a new moon (Swabia). 
Furthermore, the star sign, the day [a saint's hol- 
iday, for instance St Benedict's Day (rr July®*), 
or another important Christian holiday like 
Good Friday etc.], and the manner of planting 
{do not look at the sky, be quiet, do not get irri- 
tated, etc.), are all considered important. The old 
custom” of rolling in onions on St John the 
Baptist’s Day (24 June), or walking around them 
to make them grow better and prevent them 
from shooting up into a fully developed pla nt®?, 
was also widespread. 
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A similar custom has been recorded in 
Britain. In the English county of Shropshire, 
Ash Wednesday was the preordained day for 
onion sowing, though some people did it on St 
Gregory's Day (12™ March’), called ‘Gregory- 
pret-onion’. A handy rule that also applied to 
Shallots, was that onions ought to be planted on 
the shortest day (21° December) and drawn on 
the longest day (21" June}, thereby taking advan- 
tage of the imitative magic that makes onions 
swell as the days get longer. More recently 
(1970-1991), this appears to be no more than a 
remembered saying. Some people also thought 
the signs of the Zodiac were important. In 
Maryland (USA), Onions were sown during the 
signs of the Ram, Bull and Lion in order to give 
them strength.*4 

The French custom is to sow both Onions 
and Leeks on Palm Sunday: 


"Le propre jour de Rameaux 
Séme oignons et poreux.'™> 


(‘On the very same Palm Sunday, 
sow onions and leek.") 


The Onion as a bringer of misfortune 

There are several reports from England that 
onion skins should be burnt immediately, be- 
cause to keep them would bring doom. This 
popular belief was held for a long time, accord- 
ing to the evidence of a fifty-year-old woman 
from Bighton (Hampshire, England), recorded 
in 1958, and that of a sixty-year-old woman from 
Petersfield (Hampshire), recorded in 1980."° 


The Onion in magical healing 

The use of onions is analogous to that of garlic. 
Onions are hung over stable doors as a means of 
protecting cattle from witchery and disease, and 
on the ceilings of living rooms, After one year, 
the onions lose their magic power and have ta 
be replaced. In the seventeenth century, onion 
juice was put into mole tunnels to chase away 
the moles. During periods of plague, onions 
were thought to absorb evil, foul air and render 


it harmless. During the 1854 Munich 
(Germany) cholera epidemic, a peeled onion 
stuck with cloves was worn to ward off the dead- 
ly disease. In 1978 there was a report in the En- 
glish Sun*’ of someone who said she remem- 
bered the smell of her mother’s windowpane: it 
was hung with halved onions, which were 
meant to absorb any germs entering” and puri- 
fy the air, Onions are often used against 
headaches®?, toothache’, nosebleeds” and 
fever. In 1964, the following remedy was printed 
in the West Sussex Gazette?*: 


‘When there's flu about, | put a plate of cut onion in 
every room, That's what keeps colds away... All the 
cold germs goes into they.'?? 


For the entire duration of a smallpox epidemic 
at Stockton Heath in the English county of 
Cheshire, a peeled onion was suspended above 
the door of the post office. No one in the house 
caught the disease, but when the onion was re- 
moved it was black ‘for the smallpox had flowed 
straight to it.’ A red onion hung on the bed post 
prevented the people in the room from catching 
cold. One farm in Cheshire, though it was sur- 
rounded by infection, was spared the foot and 
mouth disease that broke out on British farms 
in 1968. According to the farmer's wife, this was 
due to the onions she laid on the windowsills 
and in the doorways of the cowsheds,** 


Onions were (1933) also a popular remedy in 
Flanders (Belgium). In the Boom region, warts 
are rubbed with an onion, which is then thrown 
into a cesspit. By the time the onion has disinte- 
grated, the wart will also have disappeared, The 
onion is also supposed to offer relief to sufferers 
of headaches and hoarseness: a peeled onion is 
placed in some smouldering ashes; when the 
onion is cooked, it is crushed, mixed with sweet 
butter, and eaten. 


ONIONS IN LEGENDS, SAGAS 
AND FAIRYTALES 
In some legends, Garlic is in the bunch of herbs 
that is consecrated on Assumption Day (see also 
under: Mugwort; ‘Rituals, mythology and wor- 
ship’).2° 


ONIONS IN HERBALISM 

AND MEDICINE 
The great reputation the Onion genus has had 
since Antiquity, still continues in present-day 
European herbal medicine. Even today one hears 
the saying in France (translation): ‘Those who eat 
garlic will not need a doctor for the rest of the 
year.’*’ In England, there is also a saying: ‘Eat 
Leeks in March and Ramsons in May, and pou will 
not need a doctor for the rest of the year.’?° 


The Garlic 

The Garlic is one of the most important medici- 
nal herbs. As far back as the third millennium 
BC, the Egyptians knew about its stimulant ef- 
fects. In ancient times?’, garlic was used in a 
number of remedies, especially in rural areas.'"* 
Hippocrates (c. 460 BC-c. 377 BC) thought that 
garlic fumigation would help expel the after- 
birth; the Greek master used the ashes of garlic 
to cure oozing head sores." Dioscorides (c. 50 
AD)'°* considered the plant as a panacea: it 
could be used for worms, hair loss, coughs, sca- 
bies, sores, as a diuretic, to ease toothaches, and 
moreover, it was most useful for treating snake- 
bites’? and rabid dog-bites*. Pliny the Elder 
(77 AD) also devoted many a page to Garlic. The 
plant was known for its powerful medicinal 
properties and, as a result of its smell alone, its 
potential to keep away snakes and scorpions; 
some went as far as to say this applied to all ani- 
mals’. Garlic was used as a cure for bites’ 
and as an antidote for monk’'s-hood and hen- 
bane poisoning. For snake-bites it was recom- 
mended to roast garlic with its own leaves and 
use it to make an oil-based paste; this paste was 
also used for treating bruises to the body. More- 
over, garlic was used for toothache, earache’, 
coughing, kidney infections, laryngitis (as a gar- 
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gle), pains in the spleen’, scabies, warts!®? 
and other skin diseases, and epilepsy. Boiled in 
oxymel''°, it was a remedy for tapeworm and 
other intestinal parasites. Garlic also was a re- 
spected classical aphrodisiac, if it was crushed 
and mixed with fresh Coriander and drunk in 
undiluted wine." 

On his travels to Turkistan in 1890, Liew- 
tenant Hamilton Bower’ discovered’? a manu- 
script in Sanskrit, which probably dates back to 
the fifth century AD; it praises the healing power 
of garlic.'"* During the Middle Ages’, garlic was 
used against leprosy, which is why lepers were 
called garlic peelers. In those days garlic was an 
important medicine among the peasantry, which 
explains one of the common Dutch names for the 
plant, namely Boeretheriaak (farmer's theriac). 
During the Renaissance", garlic was often used 
as a medicinal herb as well.'” 

The Flemish herbalist Rembert Dodoens 
(Dodonaeus) dedicated two pages to the garlic in 
his 1554 herbal."® 

The English physician and herbalist Nicholas 
Culpeper also describes in his Complete Herbal 
and English Physician Enlarged (1653) the posi- 
tive qualities of garlic at great length, but also 
mentions its vices. He writes: ‘Mars owns this 
herb, This was anciently accounted the poor man’s 
treacle, it being a remedy for all diseases and hurts 
(except those which itself breed.) It provokes urine, 
and women’s courses, helps the biting of mad dogs 
and other venomous creatures, kills worms in chil- 
dren, cuts and voids tough phlegm, purges the head, 
helps the lethargy, is a good preservative apainst, 
and a remedy for any plague, sore, or foul ulcers; 
takes away spots and blemishes in the skin, eases 
pains in the ears, npens and breaks imposthumes, 
or other swellings. And for all those diseases the 
onions are as effectual, But the Garlick hath some 
more peculiar virtues besides the former, viz. it hath 
a special quality to discuss inconveniences coming 
by corrupt agues or mineral vapours; or by drinking 
corrupt and stinking waters; as also by taking wolf: 
bane, henbane, hemlock, or other poisonous and 
dangerous herbs. It is also held good in hydropick 
diseases, the jaundice, falling sickness, cramps, con- 
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vulsions, the piles or haemorrhoids, or other cold dis- 
eases. Many authors quote many diseases this is 
good for; but conceal its vices. Its heat is very vehe- 
ment, and all vehement hot things send up but ill- 
favoured vapours to the brain. In coleric men it will 
add fuel to the fire; in men oppressed by melancholy, 
it will attenuate the humour, and send up strong fan- 
ces, and as many strange visions to the head; there- 
fore let it be taken inwardly with great moderation; 
outwardly you may make more bold with it," 

In William Turner's Herbal (1568), we read 
the following medical advice: ‘Garlic sodden down 
with milk or broken and mingled with soft cheese 
stauncheth the falling down of humours called 
catarrh; and so it is good against hoarseness, Three 
little cloves broken in vinegar and laid to the teeth 
are good for the teeth ache," *° 

During the period of cholera’ (1866), spas- 
miodic limbs were rubbed in a vinegar extract of 
garlic, which made the entire house reek of gar- 
lic’. During World War I, festering sores were 
treated with boiled peat moss, steeped in garlic 
juice. Garlic juice is/was applied to itching parts 
of the skin with a piece of cloth’** 


The popular history of garlic is very long. The 
plant has been used for a wide range of ail- 
ments, especially such things as ringworm, 
Candida and vaginitis, where its fungicidal, anti- 
septic, tonic and parasiticidal properties have 
been most efficacious. Some say it also works 
against cancer‘. What is certain is that it aids 
detoxification after chronic lead poisoning. When 
garlic is part of the daily diet, it has very benefi- 
cial effect on the body, particularly the blood sys- 
tem and the heart. It appears from recent stud- 
ies that garlic reduces glucose metabolism in 
diabetics, retards the progress of arteriosclerosis 
and reduces the risk of additional heart attacks 
in myocardial infarct patients. Fresh bulbs are 
medicinally far more effective than stored ones, 
since long storage significantly reduces its anti- 
bacterial action, '*° 

In modern herbalism, characteristics attribut- 
ed to the garlic are: recuperative, antiseptic, low- 
ers blood pressure, lowers blood sugar levels, 


expels tapeworm, reviving, expectorant, relieves 
cramps, and is diuretic. For instance, the garlic 
is still used to cure seat worm, its fresh juice is 
used to lower blood pressure and garlic prepara- 
tions are used as antiseptics (¢.g. against anthrax). 
In large doses, garlic and garlic preparations 
miay irritate the lining of the stomach; garlic es- 
sential oil may cause nausea. 


The Onion 

Onions were very much appreciated by classical 
physicians’. Dioscorides (c. 50 AD)'*® claims 
that the onion is very beneficial to the stormach 
and intestines, it also improves sexual perfor- 
mance. As a cataplasm'*”, he prescribed onions 
for cramps, wounds, and embedded splinters 
and for joint pains, cancerous tumours and 
gout.?° Pliny the Elder (77 AD) writes that onions 
make the eyes water, which effect was used to 
strengthen weak eyes; onion juice dripped into 
the eyes was considered a powerful remedy, In 
Antiquity, onions had the reputation of being 
sleep-inducing and, chewed with some bread, 
were used to cure mouth ulcers. Fresh onions 
with vinegar or dry onions with honey healed 
dog-bites, if the bandage was left on the wound 
for three days. Pliny describes many other clas- 
sical medical applications of onions, for in- 
stance for sores on the genitals and the eyes, 
other eye ailments'"', deafness, toothache, bites 
from wild animals (scorpions and snakes, amongst 
others) and gastroenteritis. Asclepiades"** med- 
ical school claimed that eating onions on an 
empty stomach on a daily basis would keep the 
body in good shape." 

Onions are also highly praised in Renais- 
sance herbals. In his herbal (155.4) the Flemish 
Rembert Dodoens (Dodonaeus) expands on the 
classical applications of the onion."* In the 
posthumous edition (1644) of Dodoens’ herbal, 
there is a prescription for the plague based on a 
scooped-out onion, filled with lemon juice and 
theriac. The same herbalist mentions that in 
early spring many people eat an onion with 
fresh butter, in the hope that it will keep them 
strong and healthy throughout the year.’ 
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In the Englishman John Gerard's Herball 
(1636, posthumous edition), we read the follow- 
ing about the onions: ‘The Onion do bite, attenu- 
ate or make thin, and cause drynesse: being boiled 
they lose their sharpnesse, especially if the water be 
twice or thrice changed, and yet for all that they doe 
not lose their attenuating qualitie. The juice of 
Onions snuffed up into the nose, purgeth the head, 
and draweth forth raw flegmaticke humors. 
Stamped with Salt, Rue, and Honey, and so ap- 
plied, they are good against the biting of a mad Dog. 
Rosted in the embers and applied, they npen and 
breake cold Apostumes, Biles, and such like. The 
juice of the Onions mixed with the decoction of Pen- 
ni: , and anointed upon the goutie member 
with a feather, or a cloath wet therein, an applied, 
easeth the same very much, The juice anointed up- 
ona pild or bald head in the Sun, bringeth the haire 
againe very speedily. The juice taketh away the heat 
of scalding with water or oile, as also burning with 
fire & gunpouder, as is set forth by a very skilfull 
Surgeon Mr William Clowes one of the Queens Sur- 
geon; and before him by Ambrose Parey, in his trea- 
tise of wounds mad by pun-shot. Onions sliced and 
dipped in the juice of Sorrell, and given unto the 
Sicke of a tertian Ague, to eat, takes away the fit in 
once or twice so taking them,"'3° 

However, Gerard warns against the ‘hurts’ 
when onions are used: 

‘The Onion being eaten, yea though it be boiled, 
causeth headache, hurteth the epes, and maketh a 
man dim sighted, dulleth the sences, and provoketh 
overmuch sleep, especially being eaten raw,'")” 

Nicholas Culpeper too highly praises the 
onions in his Complete Herbal and English Physi- 
cian Enlarged (1653). He writes: ‘Mars owns them, 
and they have gotten this quality, to draw any cor- 
ruption to them, for if you peel one, and lay it upon 
a dunghill, pou shall find it rotten in half a day, by 
drawing putrefaction to it; then, being bruised and 
applied to a plague sore, it is very probable it will do 
the like. Onions are flatulent, or windy; yet they do 
somewhat provoke appetite, increase thirst, ease the 
belly and bowels, provoke women's courses, help the 
biting of a mad dog, and of other venomous crea- 
tures, to be used with honey and rue, increase 
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sperm, especially the seed of them. They also kill 
worms in children if they drink the water fasting 
wherein they have been steeped all night. Being 
roasted under the embers, and eaten with honey or 
sugar and oil, they much conduce to help an inveter- 
ate cough, and expectorate the tough phlegm. The 
juice being snuffed up into the nostrils, purges the 
head, and helps the lethargy, (yet the often eating 
them is said to procure pains in the head). It hath 
been held by divers country people a great preserva- 
live against infection to eat Onions fasting with 
bread and salt. As also to make a great Onion hol- 
low, filling the place with good treacle, and after to 
roast it well under the embers, which, after taking 
away the outermost skin thereof, being beaten to- 
gether, is a sovereign salve for either plague or sore, 
or any other putrefied ulcer. The juice of Onions ts 
good for either scalding or burning by fire, water, or 
gunpowder, and used with vinegar, takes away all 
blemishes, spots and marks in the skin: and dropped 
in the ears, eases the pains and noise of them. Ap- 
plied also with figs beaten together, helps to ripen 
and break imposthumes, and other sores." 

He too warns readers about the detrimental 
effects of the onions: ‘(Onions) Are hot and dry 
(according to Galen) in the fourth degree: they 
cause dryness, and are extremely hurtful for choleric 
people, they breed but little nourishment, and that 
little is naught: they are bad meat, yet good physic 
for phlegmatic people, they are opening, and pro- 
voke urine and the menses, if cold be the cause ob- 
structing: bruised and outwardly applied, they cure 
the bitings of mad dogs, roasted and applied, they 
help boils, and aposthumes: raw, they take the fire 
out of burnings, but ordinarily eaten, they cause 
headache, spoil the sight, dull the senses, and fill the 
body full of wind.""*? 


For earache, an onion peel with a few drops of 
warm St John’s oil was placed in the ear.'*° 


Eating onions is still regarded as healthy, and it 
is believed that onions keep away the cold. In 
Flanders (Belgium), some popular remedies for 
influenza, colds and coughs such as putting an 
onion in the armpit, putting an onion next to the 
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bed, or putting a cut onion on a saucer, are still 
in use.'*’ Drinking onion extract is still a popu- 
lar expectorant remedy.'** The timing of the 
onion harvest was of paramount importance. 
There is a saying in Ghent (translation): ‘Onion 
needs to talk to be good’, which means the onion 
needs to be dry and the outer skin needs to 
make a rustling sound,'*? 


Fresh onion juice is an efficacious first aid treat- 
ment for bee and wasp stings, bites, grazes and 
fungal skin complaints. Warmed, the juice can 
be dripped into the ear to treat earache. It also 
helps scar tissue form on wounds, which accel- 
erates the healing process, and has also been 
used as a cosmetic to remove freckles. ** 


Nowadays onions are still known for their quali- 
ties as a diuretic, lowering blood sugar levels, 
boosting circulation, suppressing coughs, im- 
proving heart function, as a laxative and for eas- 
ing and reducing swelling. '*° The essential oil is 
used for influenza and inflammations of the 
nasal mucous membrane. Externally, onion juice 
is used for its antibacterial and healing proper- 
ties. However, people suffering from indiges- 
tion or haemorrhage, and those who suffer skin 
diseases, are better off not eating any onions.'*° 


The Leek 

Hippocrates (c. 4G0-c. 377 BC), Celsus'*? (1" 
century AD), Pliny the Elder (77 AD), Dioscorides 
(c. 50 AD) and Paulus Aegineta *” (first half of 
the seventh century) recommended Leek, garlic 
or onions for coughs and chest and throat com- 
plaints. Hippocrates recommended putting raw 
leek peel on inflamed body parts to cool them.'*? 
In Antiquity the Leek (?)'°° was a remedy used 
for all kinds of illnesses and discomforts: in the 
case of nosebleeds, leek powder was put into the 
nostrils; for haemorrhage, also after miscar- 
riages, burns and animal bites and stings, leek 
leaves were put on the wounds; in the case of 
ringing in the ears (tinnitus), the juice of Lady's 
Mantle (Alchemilla sp.) and Leek were dripped 
into the ear. Leek juice was also dripped into the 


nostrils as a remedy for headaches, and it was 
applied in the case of the patient coughing up 
blood, and for jaundice. The Leek was also used 
as a stimulant (aphrodisiac, hangover potion), 
and to give the voice more of a ring.” According 
to Pliny, Emperor Nero (37-68 AD) was in the 
habit of eating nothing — not even bread — only 
Leek, preserved in oil, on specific days of the 
month, for his voice.'** 

Imagination and empiric functions are hard 
to distinguish, when looking at old recipes. 
Macer Floridus (12"" century"') recommended 
the Leek for snake-bites, probably because it has 
the shape of a snake. John Baptist Porta'™* (1535- 
1615) saw the Leek as a phallic symbol; he con- 
sidered the plant to be an aphrodisiac.’ Evi- 
dently, the Leek has a role of its own in Renais- 
sance herbals, Rembert Dodoens (Dodonaeus) 
follows the Old Masters in his herbal from 
1554." 

The English herbalist Nicholas Culpeper 
writes about the Leek in his Complete Herbal and 
English Physician Enlarged (1653): ‘Leeks are as 
like them (Onions) in quality, as the pome-water is 
like an apple. They are a remedy against a surfeit of 
mushrooms, being baked under the embers and tak- 
en, and being boiled and applied very warm, help 
the piles. In other things they have the same proper- 
ty as the Onions, although not so effectual."*” It 
goes on to say; ‘They say they are hot and dry in 
the fourth degree; they breed ill-favoured nourish- 
ment at the best, they spoil the eyes, heat the body, 
cause troublesome sleep, and are noisome to the 
stomach: yet are they good for something else, for the 
juice of them dropped into the ears takes away the 
noise of them, mixed with a little vinegar and 
snuffed up the nose, it stays the bleeding of it, they 
are better of the two boiled than raw, but both ways 
exceedingly hurtful for ulcers in the bladder: and so 
are onions and garlic."® 

In popular medicine, the Leek is used for 
tapeworm and as a diuretic.'*? In Flanders (Bel- 
gium), several different applications were not- 
ed. A decoction of leek leaves was taken three 
times a day (1935) to purify the blood. Drinking 
as much leek water as possible is an effective 
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remedy for kidney diseases. To ripen sores, a 
leaf of Leek is applied after the upper mem- 
brane has been removed, or braised Leek is put 
into a cloth and then applied to the sore (Mol, 
Olen). To relieve pleurisy, warm compresses of 
leek leaves are applied to the painful areas of the 
chest and the back (Brouwel)."°° In Genk, the 
custom of using decoctions of leek for difficult 
or painful urination was still in use in 1998." 
In modern herbal medicine, the Leek is still 
attributed with laxative, antiseptic and expecto- 
rant properties and for the relief and reduction 
of swelling. The raw foot of the Leek relieves the 
pain of insect-bites.'°? However, the seeds are 
very active in breaking down haemoglobin.’ 


The Chives 

The Flemish herbalist Rembert Dodoens (Dodo- 
naeus) equates (1554) the medicinal power of 
Chives with that of the Leek.’ 

Nicholas Culpeper writes the following about 
Chives, also called Cives, Rush Leeks, Civet and 
Sweth, in his Complete Herbal and English Physi- 
cian. Enlarged (1653): ‘I confess | had not added 
these, had it not been for a country gentleman, who 
by a letter certified me, that amongst other herbs, | 
had left these out; they are indeed a kind of leek, hot 
and dry in the fourth degree as they are, and so un- 
der the dominion of Mars; if they be eaten raw, (I do 
not mean raw, opposite to roasted or boiled, but 
raw, opposite to chymical preparation) they send up 
very hurtful vapours to the brain, causing trowble- 
some sleep, and spoiling the eye-sight, yet of them 
prepared by the art of the alchymist, may be made 
an excellent remedy for the stoppage of the urine.”°5 

Chives are used against tapeworm in popular 
medicine,"°* In modern herbal medicine, Chives 
and Welsh Onion are considered to have the 
same healing properties as the onion."”” 

The entire plant is beneficial for the digestive 
system and the blood circulation. It increases the 
appetite, is digestive, hypotensive and tonic. Its 
properties are similar to those of garlic, but it is 
much milder, and it is rarely used medicinally." 

There is a testimony from Uphill (Avon) in 
England, where Chives were recently used as a 
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remedy for whooping cough. Sandwiches were 
made and filled with chopped Chives, and the 
sick boy had to eat some after each coughing fit. 
He recovered in four days."°? 


The Ramsons 
Ramsons share many of the health benefits of- 
fered by cultivated garlic, though it is milder in 
its effect. This makes it a very positive addition 
to the diet, and regular use promotes the overall 
health. It is especially effective in lowering high 
blood pressure and blood cholesterol levels. It is 
acknowledged to have a beneficial effect on fer- 
mentative dyspepsia. Every part of the plant may 
be used, but the bulb is most effective. An infu- 
sion from the entire plant can be used against 
threadworms, either drunk or as an enema. It is 
also good for treating asthma, bronchitis and 
emphysema. Its juice is said to assist weight loss 
and it is applied externally to rheumatic and 
arthritic joints, the benefit being from its mild 
irritant effect and stimulation of local circula- 
tion.'”° 

Ramsons are also used for arteriosclerosis, 
high blood pressure, chronic skin rashes and as 
a tonic for digestive problems.'”' 


ONIONS IN INDUSTRY, 

AGRICULTURE AND CRAFTS 
The Garlic 
Since time immemorial, Garlic, originally in- 
digenous to the East, has been a cultivated plant, 
which flourished in the fertile Egyptian Nile 
delta, and was considered a delicacy in ancient 
times. The importance of garlic and onions as 
foodstuffs is described in a report by the Greek 
historian Herodotus (before 480 BC-after 430 
BC), which says that during the construction of 
the great pyramid of Cheops, sixteen hundred 
silver talents were spent on the purchase of the 
supply of onions, garlic and radishes for the 
workers. 7" 


The Onion 


The onion too is an ancient cultivated plant 
among the Onion species. It stems from wild 
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Western Asian species and was cultivated as 
early as Chaldean times. Pictures of onions are 
found on Egyptian graves. The onion was also 
very popular with the Greeks and the Romans. 
The fact that the Romans exported onions to 
Germany is still evident in the German word for 
Onion, namely Zusebel, which derives from the 
Italian word cipolla, which in itself derives from 
the Latin word cagpula, a diminutive of carpa 
(onion).'”? 


The Leek 

The cultivation of the Leek is as old as that of the 
Onion, and the cultural histories of the two veg- 
etables run parallel.'”4 


ONIONS IN THE HOME, GARDEN 
AND KITCHEN 
The Garlic 
Since time immemorial, garlic has been used in 
the kitchen, such as by the Romans and the 
Greeks, Cypriot garlic'’”’ was especially loved by 
rural communities, particularly in Africa; the 
plant was much bigger than the ordinary garlic 
and if stored in oil and vinegar, it would swell in- 
to a foaming mass and assume amazing propor- 
tions. 

In Southern European cooking, the plant 
still plays a significant role.” 

To minimise bad breath after eating garlic, 
we are given the following tip from a seven- 
teenth-century cookery book (translation): ‘...bad 
breath after eating pariic can be neutralised by eat- 
ing rue, parsley or beans immediately after the 
meal."""® 

Juice extracted from the bulb is used to repel 
insects. Its smell is exceedingly strong, and 
some people might prefer the bites of the in- 
sects. If three or four tablespoons of chopped 
garlic and two tablespoons of grated soap are in- 
fused in one litre of boiling water and allowed to 
cool, the result can be used against insects. An 
extract of the plant also has a use as a fungicide, 
especially against blight, mould and fungal dis- 
eases in tomatoes and potatoes. When several 
cloves of parlic are scattered amongst stored 


fruit, the onset of rotting in the fruit will be de- 
layed. While it is growing, the plant is thought to 
repel insects, rabbits and moles. ‘”? 


The Onion 
Varro (116-27 BC), the Roman man of letters'®°, 
wrote that onions plunged into salt and vinegar 
and then dried, would not be eaten away by 
worms."*! 

Onions are often used in cooking, for in- 
stance in soups. However, the onion skin is usu- 
ally removed; it is very useful for browning 
sauces or gravies. To keep preserved onions 
white, tartar is added to the pickling vinegar." 
Onions have often been highly valued as a part 
of the diet: Caleb Gould, since 1777 a lock-keep- 
er at Hambleden in the English county of Buck- 
inghamshire, and almost a centenarian, put his 
long life down to a daily walk and a diet of noth- 
ing but home-made onion porridge." 

Onion skins are used to dye wool and Easter 
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eggs. 


The Leek 
The Leek is a very popular vegetable in cooking, 
and is often used in soups, but it also tastes good 
when thinly sliced and added to salads or cottage 
cheese.""' Unlike the onion, the Leek is easily di- 
gestible if well prepared.'”° As early as 1554 the 
Flemish herbalist Dodonaeus wrote that raw Leek 
is heavy in the stomach, and it is better when 
cooked (translation): ‘Leek used in food / makes an- 
gry and coarse blood / flatulence / and heavy dreams / 
especially when eaten raw / but if it has been soaked 
hwo or three times / it becomes better to eat.’"*? 

Juice extracted from the plant is used to repel 
moths, and the whole of the plant apparently re- 
pels insects and moles."®* 


The Chives/The Welsh Onion 

Chives and Welsh Onion are also favourite 
kitchen herbs and are added to salads, omelettes, 
sauces, soft cheeses, raw vegetables and soups 
(not cooked, however). Both these Onion species 
must always be used fresh.""? Dodonaeus also 
(1554) mentions the use of Chives in the kitchen 
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and equates them with the Leek (translation): 
‘Chives are used in food and vegetables like the 
Leek..." 7° 


Juice taken from the plant is in use to repel in- 
sects, and also acts as a fungicide and is effective 
against scab, mildew, etc. While growing, the 
plant is believed to repel insects and moles.'”" 


The Ramsons 
Ramsons are less well known, but are used raw 
(bruised or finely chopped) in salads, soups, in 
sandwiches, or, mixed with other plants, as a 
vegetable.'?” 

Even John Gerard writes the following in his 
Herball (1633) about the use of Ramsons in the 
kitchen: ‘The leaves of Ramsons be stamped and 
eaten of divers in the Low-countries, with fish for a 
sauce, even as we do eate preene-sauce made with 
sorrel. The same leaves may very well be eaten in 
April and May with butter, of such as are ofa strong 
constitution, and labouring men.” 93 

The juice of Ramsons has been used as a 
household disinfectant.'™* 


The Wild Onion 

The Wild Onion has no culinary use, because it 
is not easily digestible'**. The Flemish popular 
names Kraailook (‘crow garlic’), Kraailoof (‘crow 
leaves’), Hondslook (‘dog garlic’), Paardenlook 
(‘horse garlic’) and the English ‘Crow Garlic’ 
and ‘Crow Onion’, indicate that at best, the herb 
is only fit for consumption by animals, '*° 


Dip rou KNow? 

In Ancient Rome there was a saying ‘Allia ne 
comedas et fabas.’, which means: ‘Do not eat garlic 
or beans.', if someone wanted to advise someone 
against joining the army, or wanting to become 
a senator. After all, soldiers were given a great 
deal of garlic to eat, the scent of which was dis- 
agreeable to many, and the judges ate many 
beans to stop themselves from falling asleep 
during meetings of the senate.'?’ 

In his encyclopaedic work, Pliny the Elder 
(77 AD) mentions a number of onion varieties 
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that have a powerful irritating effect (those from 
Cyprus) or a mild irritating effect (those from 
Cnidos) on the eyes. He also writes that red 
onions are more irritating than white ones, 
dried ones more than fresh ones, and raw ones 
more than those that are boiled or preserved.'?* 

Chives, Leek and Garlic were amongst the 
species of plants that had to be planted and 
cared for in the courtly estates of Louis I, the Pi- 
ous”? (-778-840).°° 

The English writer William Shakespeare (1564- 
1616) mentions the tear-provoking~ quality of 
onions in some of his works: All's Well that Ends 
Well (act V, scene III), Anthony and Cleopatra 
(act V, scene II), and The Taming of the Shrew 
(prologue, scene I).*°* 

A common dye for colouring Easter eggs is 
extracted from onion skins.*”? 


Since the mid-188o0's, growing giant Leeks for 
exhibition at autumn shows has been one of the 
favourite pastimes throughout much of north- 
east England. In 1992 the National Pot Leek 5o- 
ciety had about 1,000 members, in branches 
stretching from Scotland to Somerset in south- 
west England.*°* There are also competitions 
for gigantic onions, but they are far less com- 
mon than the leek shows. In 1991, the Dews- 
bury Onion Fair in West Yorkshire was revived 
after an interval of tor years. Every September, 
the National Kelsea Onion Championship is 
held at the Great Autumn Flower Show in Har- 
rogate’? (North Yorkshire). The 1992 winner 
was an onion weighing 11lb 20z (about § kilo- 
gram), which was thought to be the world’s 
largest? 2°? 

The juice of garlic makes an outstanding glue, 
when it is spread on glass; it makes it easy to cut 
clean holes in the glass. This glue is also effec- 
tive for mending glass and china.*** 
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Baker, M. (1996): p. 114. 

The Chaldeans were an ancient Semitic people 
connected to the Aramaeans. They invaded 
southern Babylon from the 10°" to the 8” century 
BC, at almost exactly the same time as the Ara- 
maeans were invading Syria. They ruled Babylon 
and founded several states, which held out 
against annihilation under Assyrian conquests. 
The Chaldean empire fell to Cyrus of Persia in 539 
BC (werw.crystalinks.com/chaldeans.html). 

As stated on: 
wwiw.dpiwe.tas.gov.au/internsl/ WebPages / 
SSKA-5D83)/5?0pen; 
werw.tiscali.co.uk/reference/encyclopaedia/ 
wildlife /flowers_crow_garlic.html; 

http:/ /image.fs.uidaho.edu/vide/famlyoos.htm; 
www. hull. acuk/hullflora/taza/Scilndex.htm., 

As stated on: 
weew.tow.ch/eng/news_884795854_7170.html. 
As stated on: 

www. towi.ch/eng/nmews_8&8.4795854_7170.htmi, 
Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
XIX, chap. XXXII. 

Perhaps also various Allium species (VDVV, 1932- 
1933, vol. V, p. 1). 

VDVY (1932-1993): vol. V, p. 1. 

Mania was known as the Roman goddess of the 
dead. She is also the guardian of the Underworld, 
together with Mantus, Mania is the Greek per- 
sonification of madness. In addition, she is 
called the mother or grandmother of ghosts. She 
is also considered to be the mother of the Lares 
and Manes, the gods of the household 

(www. pantheon.org/areas/mythology/europe/ 
roman articles. Atel}. 

Bell, R. (1982): p. 98. For this purpose, little boys 
were offered to Mania, to benefit the families they 
came from, Consul Junius Brutus (a legendary 
figure, who brought the last Roman king down in 
s10 BC) later abolished human sacrifice and re- 
placed it with an offering of plants. 

Mu. 11: §: “We rermernber the fish, which we did eat 
in Egypt freely, the cucumbers, and the melons, and 
the leeks, and the onions, and the gariick,..’ (Anony- 
mous, 1988, p. 162). 

Oomen, A. (1885): p. 180. 


ay 
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Pre-Socratic Greek philosopher, founder of the 
Pythagorean School (www.encyclopedia.com). 
De Gubernatis, A. (1882): p. 256. 


Top, 5., etal. (1986): pp. 21-22. 


Anonymous (1999): Tiff. In: Kreo 8, 3, p. 51. 
Oomen, A. (1885): p. 189. 

Athenaeus, IV: 131, as mentioned by De Guber- 
natis, A, (1882): p. 256. Thrace was an area at the 
south-eastern end of the Balkan Peninsula, com- 
prising north-eastern Greece, southern Bulgaria 
and European Turkey, tts boundaries have shifted 
over the centuries (www.encyclopedia.com). 

De Gubernatis, A. (1882): p. 256. 

De Gubernatis, A. (1882): pp. 7-8. 

Or Cadwaladr. 

Whittick, A. (1960): p. 209; Kerik, V. (1963): The imn- 
portance of plants in heraldry. In; Econ. Bot., p. 175. 
De Gubernatis, A. (1882): p. 296. 

Baker, M. (1996): p. 8g. 

Vickery, R. (1997): pp. 100 and 214. 

The Leek was beneficial in illnesses resulting 
from magic. The wild Onion species, particularly 
the stinking Ramsons, are used by the Devil for 
his bouquets (Teirlinck, |., 192.4, p. 53; Teirlinck, |., 
1930, Pp. 353). 

The word demon originally meant deity in Greek, 
but the meaning weakened into demigod, godly 
power or spirit. In the New Testament and else- 
where, the word demon actually means a higher 
being with secretive, frightening, unfavourable ef- 
fects (Anonymous, 1972-1977). 

According to Roman mythology, lemurs are the 
spirits of the dead, who have a nasty predisposi- 
tion towards people (Anonymous, 1956-1962). 
The Garlic (allaca) as an arnulet for children is al- 
so found in Bernard of Siena in the Middle Ages 
(1988-1344). 

The creature known as the strix was a hideous 
bird or Harpyish monster that ate human flesh. 
According to Pliny the Elder and Ovid, the strx 
flew at night and lived on a diet of humans. Ovid 
even said it devoured babies. He said there was a 
magic protection for one's house = by hanging a 
wand of Hawthorn at the window and offering 
the strix the entrails of a young pig. According to 
Petronius, the stax could deprive a man of his 
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virility by eating him from the inside 

(www. macha.free-online.co.uk/ 
7day-extracts/witches-flying.htmil). 

Palladius, De Agricultura 1, 35, 6, as mentioned in 
VDVV (1932-1933): vol. V, p. 1. 

Geopomica, rec. beckh, 1895, a5 mentioned in VDVV 
(1992-1933): vol. V, p. 1. 

Dioscorides (c. 50 AD): Materia medica 2, 152, a5 
mentioned in VDV¥ (1932-1933): vol. V, p. 3. 
According to Sterne (1884), Sommmerblumen, p- 
89. Another example of this application is found 
in Aristophanes’ comedy Equites (Knights), where 
the choirmaster shouts the following to the 
sausage vendor: ‘A breakfast with garlic makes pou 
all the more hot-blooded during combat. ' 

Baker, M. (1996): p. 62. 

Also found with regard to the Germans, the Slavs, 
the inhabitants of Bosnia-Hercegovina and Mace- 
donia, as well as the Estonians, the Turks, the 
Greeks, the Romanians, the gypsies, the Italians, 
the French, the English and the Scandinavians. 
For instance in China, Asia Minor, India and Cu- 
ba. Indeed, in Sanskrit garlic is known as bho- 
tagna or ‘monster killer’ (De Gubernatis, A., 1882, 
pp. 7-8: Teirlinck, L., 1990, pp. 951-352). 

Sébillot, P. (1906): vol. 3, p. 483; VDVV (1932- 
1993): vol. V, pp. 1-3. 

Baker, M. (1996): p. 115. 

Baker, M. (1996): p. 62. 

A bunch of nine magical herbs, picked and con- 
secrated on Assumption Day (15 August). 
Teirlinck, |. (1930): pp. 351-952. 

Dadoens, R. (ed. 164.4). 

Vickery, R. (1997): p. 150. 

Baker, M. (1996): p. 115. 

Culpeper, N. (1653): p. 320. 

Columella (1“ century): De re rustica, vol. 11, 3, 22, 
and Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, 
book XIX, as mentioned in VDOVV (1938-1941): 
wol, IX, p. 96.4. 

It is remarkable that this remedy was also spot- 
ted in Cuba in 1896 (De Gubernatis, vol. 2, p. 8, 
as mentioned in VDVY, 1932-1933, vol. V, p.4). 
Baker, M. (1996): p. 62. 

Bibernell, Pestspruch |, 1223, a5 mentioned in VOVV 
(1932-1933); ol. VW, p. 5. 
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VOVV (1932-1993): vol. V, pp. 4-5. 

Named Kroflavchsmittwoch (Garlic Wednesday) 
VDVY (1932-1933): vol. V, pp. 1-3. 

De Gubernatis, A. (1282): pp. 7-8. 

Gerard, Herball, 1633 as mentioned in Kightly, C., 
(1994): July 29. 

Vickery, R. (1997): p. 96. 

Vickery, R. (1997): p. 151. 

Vickery, R. (1997): p. 96. 

de Warsage, R. (1920): p. 214. 

de Warsage, R. (1920): p. 376. 

De Meyere, V. (1933): Geneeskrachtige Planten. In; 
Volkskunde 38, pp. 157-158. 

Marzell, H. (1998): p. 67. 

The Golden Garlic. 

Bakker, C. (1928): p. 165. Also Dodoens (1644), 
Digby, Lammert, Bourke, Krauss, Ihm and Termes- 
wary describe this plant in this way. 

Amongst others the Sea Onion or Red Squill 
(Urginea mantima Bak., syn. Urginea scilla Steinh., 
syn. Scilla mantima L.) (Dioscorides, c. 50 AD, 
Materia medica, vol. 2, p. 11, as mentioned in 
VDVY, 1938-1941, vol. IX, p. 967). 

Bakker, C. (1928): p. 455. 

VDVY (1938-1941): vol. IX, pp. 968-970; Teirlinck, 
I. (1990): p. 353. 

Opie, |. & M. Tater (1989): p. 294. 

= Interpretation of dreams. 

De Somniorum interpretatione (Interpretation of 
dreams), vol. |, 69, as mentioned in De Guber- 
natis, A. (1882): p. 256. 

Eve of 21" December. 

Anhorn (1676): Magiologia, p. 136, as mentioned 
in WDVY (1998-1941): vol. IX, p. g66, 

Especially in Eastern Europe, arnong the Romani- 
ans in Bukowina, the Wends, Czechs, Slovenians, 
Serbo-Croats, Huzuls, Bulgarians, Russians and 
also the Walloons and the French, 

Teirlinck, |. (1990): pp. 279-280. 

Praetorius (1663): Saturnalia, p. 409, a5 men- 
tioned in VOVY (1938-1941): vol. IX, p. 967. 
Sébillot, P. (1906): vol. 3, p. 511; Hovorka, D. & U. 
Kronfeld (1908): p. 459; de Warsage, R. (1920): p. 
41; VDWV (1938-1941): vol. IX, pp. 966-968. 

Opie, |. & M. Tater (1989): pp. 292-293. The so- 
called “St Thomas Onion’ used to be very popu: 
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lar; English girls saw it as a means to meet their 
future lovers. The girls would peel an onion on 
the Eve of St Thomas’ Day (21" December), roll it 
in a handkerchief, put it in their hats and say: 
‘Good St Thornas, do me nght, And see my true love 
come to-night, That | may see him in the face, And 
him in my kind anms embrace.’ (Thiselton-Dyer, T., 
1884, p. 16; Anonymous, 1950, p. 823) 

Baker, M. (1996): p. 114. 

Baker, M. (1996): p. 115. 

c. 480-543. 

Rockenphilosophie (1707): vol. 2, p. 213; Paullini 
(1711): Bavernphysik, p. 120, a3 mentioned in VDVV 
(1938-1941): vol. IX, p. 964. 

VDVV (1998-1941): vol. IX, pp. 964-965. 

€. 540-604. Catholic feast-day: 3" September, 
Baker, M. (1996): p. 114; Vickery, R. (1997): p. 344. 
Baker, M. (1996): p. 114. 

Opie, |. & M, Tater (1989): p. 294. 

Fa October, p. 18. 

The onion actually has antibacterial properties, 
but only at close range. 

Around 1550 onions were offered to St Cutlake 


‘and garlic to St Cyryake for the relief of head- 


aches. Women sewed onions in their undergar- 
ments a5 a remedy for headaches (1940). 

On "i" April 1973 the Sunday Mirror reported (p. 
zo): ‘When | was a child over forty pears ago we 
couldn't afford to visit the dentist so my grandmath- 
er used to cure toothache with a piece of cloth cov 
ered with raw onions. This was wrapped round the 
orm opposite to the side of the tooth that ached.’ 
Half an onion is pressed on the carotid artery. 
ig” March, p. 8. 

Munting, A. (1696): pp. 309-305; VDVV (1998- 
1941): vol. IX, pp. 968-970; Opie, |. & M. Tatem 
(1989): pp. 293-294. 

Baker, M. (1996): p. 115. 

De Meyere, V. (1993): Geneeskrachtige Planten. In: 
Volkskunde 38. p. 1.45. 

VDVV (1932-1993): vol. V, pp. 1-3, 

De Wit, H. (1965): pp. 625-626. 

Kleijn, H. (i980): p. 22. 

Abraham Munting gives a short survey of this 
knowledge in his herbal (Munting, A., 169, pp. 
700-702). In the old descriptions, however, it is 
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not always certain whether it is actually garlic 
they are talking about, or whether it concerns 
other Onion species (Onion, Shallot, Leek, 
Chives). 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
XIX, chap. XXXIV. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
x, chap. XXIII 

Dioscorides (c. 50. AD): Materia medica 2, 152. 

It is remarkable that, in 1905, in Lucern (Switzer- 
land), it is said that garlic, eaten on the day of St 
Paul's conversion {25 January), offers protec- 
tion fromm snake-bites (VDVV, 1932-1933, vol. V, 
PP. 1-3). 

As late as the nineteenth century, garlic had the 
reputation of preventing rabies in people who 
had been bitten by a rabid dog. M. Bouley, mem- 
ber of the Académie des Sciences in Paris (France), 
held a lecture during 1281-1882 about the then re- 
cent discoveries regarding the prevention of ra- 
bies, ie. the use of garlic, part of which was in- 
gested internally and part used externally. The 
Bien Public of 12™ May 1823 reported that the efh- 
cacy of treatment had been fully proven. Dr. Vic- 
torino Pereira Dias, a physician with forty years’ 
experience, had tried the method on nine individ: 
uals bitten by a rabid dog. None of the treated 
people showed any signs of rabies. According to 
the newspaper, even sick patients recovered. 
Pliny writes that panthers and lions did not attack 
those who had been rubbed with chicken broth in 
which garlic had been cooked (Pliny the Elder, 77 
AD, Naturalts histone, book XXIX, chap. XXV). 
From dogs and shrews, the bites of which were 
feared, because they were thought to be poi- 
SOnous. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
XXX, chap. SOCKVIII. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
SOOVII, chap. LVI, 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
XVII, chap. XLII. 

According to Hippocrates (c. 460-c. 477 BC), the 
combination of vinegar and honey. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis Aistaria, book 
MX, chap. XOCIII. 
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An English intelligence officer in the Indian army. 
In Kuchar, in eastern Turkestan, on the great cara- 
van route of China (www.orentalthane.com/ 
archaeology/news_dec_i4.htm). 

Marzell, H. (1938): pp. 60-61. 

In the Flemish Den herbarivs in Dyetsche (¢. 1500) 
garlic is described as a means of making polluted 
water drinkable. 

Ghent University's manuscript room, n° 389. 
Vlieghe-Steps, G. (1973): Awin en Knafloak. Kruiden- 
remedies uit de zeventiende eeuw. In: Biekorf 74 (5- 
6), Pp. 199-162. 

Dadoens, R. (1554). 

Culpeper, N. (1653): p. 115. 

Kightly, Ch. (1994): 20" Novernber. 

Hovorka, von, D. & U. Kronfeld (1908): pp. 238 
and 240. 

Garlic contains alliine, which is odourless, but is 
changed by enzymes into allicine (responsible 
for the typical smell of garlic); this is unstable 
and changes very quickly into the malodorous al- 
lyldisulphide (50 % in 2 minutes). By treating gar- 
lic with boiling alcohol, the enzymes are dena- 
tured and the alliine is not broken down (Van 
Hellernont, }., 1993, pp. 28-32). 

De Cleene, M. (1998): Unpublished results of a 
poll conducted at the end of 1998 by Barbara 
Dewil on Juanita Moreno (18 years old), a Genk 
(Belgium) woman of Spanish extraction. Her 
grandfather taught her this application. 

In 1963 two Japanese scientists showed that in- 
jections with garlic extract killed turnour cells in 
rats (Mabey, R., 1993, p. Bo). 

As stated on: 

www.ses.leeds.ac.uk/cgi-bin/pfaf/ 
arr_html?Allium+sativum&CAN=LATIND. 
VDVV (1992-1933): vol. V. pp. 4-5; Marzell, H. 
(1938): pp. 60-61; De Wit, H. (1965): pp. 625-626; 
Anonymous (1979): p. 321; Van Hellemont, |. 
(1993): pp. 28-32. 

Like Hippocrates, Dioscorides, Celsus, Pliny the 
Elder and Paulus Aegineta. 

Dioscorides (c. §o AD): Materia medica, vol, 2. 

A cataplasm is a poultice, used for treating chest 
ailments, amongst other things. 

Hovorka, von, D. & U. Kronfeld (1908): p. 458. 
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Eye ailments such as albugo (an unnatural white- 
ness of the eyes) and argema (a white spot in the 
pupil). In Antiquity, eye ailments were common 
and were usually caused by infected dust parti- 
cles (English translation of Pliny's work, foot- 
notes a and b, book XX, pp. 26-27). 

A physician from Prusa in Bythinia, a contempo- 
rary of Cicero's (1" century BC). 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
xX, chap. XX. 

Dodoens, R. (1554). 

Dodoens, R, (1644). 

Gerard, |. (1636): pp. 41-42. 

Gerard, |. (1636): p. 42. 

Culpeper, N. (1653): pp. 183-184. 

Culpeper, N. (1653): pp. 310-411. 

De Cleene, M. (1998): Unpublished results of a 
poll conducted at the end of 1998 by Barbara 
Dewil on Mr. Francois Jamaer (74 years old) and 
Mrs. Vicky Werelds (78 years old), both from 
Genk. 

De Cleene, M. (1998): Unpublished results of a 
poll conducted at the end of 1998 by Barbara 
Dewil on Mrs. Monique Daniéls (49 years old), a 
chemist Gerard Bijnens (74 years old) and Ew- 
géne Dewil (71 years old), all from Genk. Juanita 
Morano (18 years old), a Genk woman of Spanish 
extraction knows the custom of inhaling the 
furnes from a casserole with hot onion juice from 
(Spanish?) tradition. 

De Cleene, M. (1998): Unpublished results of a 
poll conducted at the end of 1998 by Barbara 
Dewil on Mrs. Marie Prévot (73 years old) and 
Mrs. Adriana Van Der Lint (60 years old), both 
from Genk. Slices of onion are boiled in well-sug- 
ared water. Leave to cook for a while. Take several 
times a day. 

Vlieghe-Steps, G. (1973): Ajuin en Knoflook, Kruiden- 
remedies wit de zeventiende eeuw. In: Biekorf 74 (5- 
6), pp. 159-162. 

As stated on: 

www.ses.leeds.ac.uk/cgi-bin/pfaf/ 
arr_htm?Allium+cepaa-CAN=LATIND. 

Onion juice is rubbed onto insect-bites (De Cleene, 
M., 1998: Unpublished results of a poll conduct- 
ed at the end of 1992 by Barbara Dewil on Mrs. 
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Vicky Werelds, 78 years old, and Mr. Frang¢ois ja- 
maer, 74 years old, both from Genk). 

Anonymous (1979): p. 340; Van Hellernont, |. 
(1993): pp. 26-27. 

Wrote eight books on medicine. 

Byzantine physician, 

Bakker, C. (1928): pp. 220 and 501. 

It is not always clear whether porum means 
Leek, or Onion species generally. Perhaps pomum 
sectivum means Chives here. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
XX, chap. XI. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis histona, book 
XIX, chap. XOXMII1. 

De Viribus Herbarum: manuscript (1325-1400). 
Giambattista della Porta. 

De Gubernatis, A. (1882): p. 296. 

Dodoens, R. (1554). 

Culpeper, N. (1653): p. 184, 

Culpeper, N. (1653): p. 317. 

Van Hellermont, |. (1993): p. 27. 

De Meyere, V. (1934-35): Geneeskrachtige Planter. 
In: Volkskunde 39, p. 98. 

De Cleene, M. (1998): Unpublished results of a 
poll conducted at the end of 1998 by Barbara 
Dewil on Mrs. Julia Buntinx (71 years old) and Mr. 
Eugéne Dewil (71 years old), both from Genk. 
Juanita Morano (18 years old), a Genk woman of 
Spanish extraction, remembers another popular 
remedy from (Spanish?) tradition, based on the 
Leek, for dificult or painful urination: the Leek is 
made into a paste and applied to the region of 
the bladder. 

Anonymous (1979): p. 332. 

Wan Hellernont, |. (1993): p. 27. 

Dodoens, R. (1554). 

Culpeper, N, (1653): p. 70. 

Van Hellemont, |. (1993): p. 32. 

Anonymous (1979): p. 314. 

As stated on: 
www.scs.leeds.ac.uk/cgi-bin/pfaf/arrhtml? 
Allium+schoenoprasum&CAN=LATING, 
Vickery, R. (1997): pp. 66-67. 

As stated on: 

www.scs.leeds.ac.uk/cgi-bin /pfaf/ 

arr hte? Allium+ursinum&CAN=LATIND, 
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Van Hellermont, J. (1993): p. 27. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
XXXVI, chap. XVII. 

VDVV (1938-1941): vol. IX, p. 964; Anonymous 
(1979): p. 340. 

Anonymous (1979): p. 3392. 

Uipicur or antiscorodon. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
IM, chap. XXXIV, 

Marzell, H. (1938): pp. 60-61; Goovaerts, R. (1g81): 
p. 220. 

Viieghe-Steps, G. (1973): Ajuin en Knoflook. Knui- 
denremedies wit de zeventiende eeuw. In: Biekorf 74 
(5-6). pp. 199-162. 

As stated on: 

www.ses.leeds.ac.uk/cgi-bin/pfaf/ 
arr_html?Alliurn+sativum&CAN=LATIND. 
Varro, who was reputed to be the most learned 
man of his era, as well as the most prolific writer, 
is thought to have written about 620 works 
(wwecencyclopedia.com). 

As mentioned in Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Natu- 
ralis historia, book XIX, chap. 3OOX1V. 

Daems, W. (s.d.): p. 57; Goovaerts, R. (1981): p. 
$4. 

Baker, M. (1995): p. 115. 

Goovaerts, R. (1981): p. 3.41. 

Daems, W. (s.d.): p. 57; Goovaerts, R. (1981): p. 341. 
Anonymous (1979): p. 332. 

Dadoens, R. (1554). 

As stated on: 

www.scs.leeds.ac.uk/cgi-bin/pfat/ 
arr_html?Allium+porrum&CAN=LATIND. 
Anonymous (1979): p. 314. 

Dadoens, R. (1954). 

As stated on: 
www.ses.leeds.ac.uk/cgi-bin/pfaf/arr_html? 
Allium+schoenoprasum&CAN=LATIND. 
Launert, E. (1982): p. 214. 

Gerard, |. (1633): pp. 179-180, as stated on: 

http:/ /(members.aol.com/renfrowcem) 
gerardp2.html#Crow-Garlic%20and 
*20Ramsons. 

As stated on: 

www.ses.leeds.ac.uk/cgi-bin/pfaf/ 
arr_html?Allium+ursinum&CAN=LATIND. 
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Dedoens too knew about this, because in his 
herbal he writes (translation): ‘The Wild Onion i 
eaten nowhere or added to food, because it is harm- 
jul. 

Paque, as mentioned in Vandenbussche, L (1955): 
p. 87. 

Munting, A. (1696): pp. 300-302. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
XIX, chap. XXXII. 

Emperor of the West (814-840), son and succes- 
sor of Charlemagne. 

Capitulare de villis (c. 795), a3 mentioned in Kleijn, 
H. (1957): p. 12. 

The substance that causes the eyes to water is 
thiopropionylaldehyde (Van Hellemont, |., 1993, 
p. 26). 

As mentioned in Hovorka, von, D. & U. Kronfeld 
(1908): p. 459. 

Vickery, R. (1997): p. 268; De Cleene, M. (2002): 
personal notes. 

Vickery, R. (1997): p. 214. 

12-14 September 2003 

(wwew. flowershow.org.uk/acatalog/autumn.htmi). 
In 2003 the world record is 15lbs 15 _ oz 

(waew flowershow.org.uk/acatalog/auturmn.htmi). 
Vickery, R. (1997): pp. 215-216 and pp. 266-267. 
As stated on: 

www.scs.leeds.ac.uk/cgi-bin/pfaf/ 
arr_html?Allium+sativum&CAN=LATIND, 
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PEA 


‘Sow peasen and beans in the wane 

of the moon, 

Who soweth them sooner he soweth too soone, 

That they with the planet may rest and arise, 

And flourish with bearing most plentiful 

wise. 
From Five Hundred Points of Good Husbandry 
(1573)', Thomas Tusser (c. 1515-1580) 


PS 


Latin: Pisurn sahivum L. 


English: Pea; Common Pea, Cultivated Pea, Dry 
Pea, English Pea, Field Pea, Garden Pea, Green 
Pea, Hastings, Puffin Pea. 

French: Pois; Pesé, Peset, Petit Pois, Pis, Pis 
Cultivé, Pis Rond, Pois Vert. 

German: Erbse; Erbeis, Erweten, Felderbse; Fut- 
ter Erbse, Garten Erbse, Hodelerbsa, Klotzer- 
weissen, Ovet, Pahlerbse, Ringelerbese, Saat- 
erbse. 

Dutch: Erwt; Doperwt, Stokerwt, Tuinerwt, Veld- 
erwt. 


HABITAT 
The Pea is an old cultivated plant, which was 
(probably) originally indigenous east of the 
Mediterranean, Asia Minor and the Near East. 
Fossil remains have been found in Swiss lake 
villages. Wild peas grew in mediaeval Britain. 


DESCRIPTION 
The Common Pea plant is a hardy, leafy climb- 
ing or sprawling annual with hollow, not winged 
stems. The paripinnate leaves have one to three 
pairs of penninerved leaflets and terminal 
branched tendrils that facilitate climbing, The 
white to purple flowers (15-35 mm) grow one to 
three per stalk, and are butterfly-shaped. The 
fruit is a many-seeded pod (3-12 cm long), split- 
ting in half when ripe. Inside the pod, five to ten 
green, yellow, white or variegated seeds are at- 
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tached by short stalks. Widely grown varieties 
include dwarf, half-dwart, trailing, smooth-seed- 
ed”, wrinkled-seeded? and black-eyed. Some vari- 
eties (‘sugar peas’) produce pods* that are edi- 
ble. Some varieties are considered as another 
species: the Field Pea (Pisum arvense Aschers. et 
Graebn.). Height: up to 1.8 m. (Fig. 93; Pls. 108- 
109) 


THE PEA IN RITUALS, 

MYTHOLOGY AND WORSHIP 
In Swabia (Germany), the custom of throwing 
peas’ at windows on Advent days (formerly the 
period of Germanic Wild Hunt) appears to be of 
heathen origin, despite the many Christian® ex- 
planations for the tradition. Like beans, peas are 
found in death cults; this is evident in many 
popular beliefs (see below). Gypsies place peas 
in the graves of their dead. The custom of eating 
pea dishes on certain (Christianized) cult days 
(Christmas, Shrove Tuesday, Easter, Midsum- 
mer Day), and on Thursdays (the day of Thor/ 
Donar), refers to an old mythological meaning 
of the plant. Some writers’ see a link here with 
Thor, the Germanic god of initiation. 


In Belgium at the end of the nineteenth century, 
mass was sung on the 7 January (Twelfth 
Night, Old Style), the feast-day of St Anthony 
the Abbot’, in the St Anthony chapel at Barbe- 
fosse (near Mons) in honour of the saint. A sack 
of peas was blessed during the ceremony, and 
the farmers attending the service were each giv- 
en a portion of peas, to mix in with the seed for 
sowing in the coming spring.” This custom 
refers to a Christianized fertility ritual, The sow- 
ing time of Peas is also associated with Chris- 
tian feast-days or with saints (see below). 


THE PEAIN SYMBOLISM 

Like other seeds formed in large quantities (such 
as millet, flax, linseed, lentils, poppy seed, etc.), 
peas are also a symbol of fertility (see below) and 
wealth, At the end of the nineteenth century, in 
the Chinese states of Tsin and Wei, peas, preen 
peas and grain were sown in a porcelain pot on 
the seventh night of the seventh month. When 
the shoots were about ten centimetres long, they 
were tied together with a blue and red silk ribbon. 
This custom was referred to as ‘planting the seed 
of life’."" There are numerous examples of similar 
fertility symbols in European popular belief (see 
below). In myths, the Pea, like many other veg- 
etables, symbolizes the moon." 

White peas sometimes symbolize the tears of 
Mary, the Mother of Ged. Hence the popular be- 
lief that white peas should never be cast onto the 
ground," 


THE PEAIN MAGIC 

AND POPULAR BELIEFS 
The Pea and death 
It was believed that anyone who ate peas on 
Good Friday, or cooked peas during the Good 
Week, would soon have a body in the house. Sit- 
ting on a bale of pea straw on New Year's Night 
will help you find out who will die in the coming 
year. It was also customary to eat pea mush or 
pea soup (1930) at funeral meals (Mecklenburg, 
Germany) and death watches (Freiburg, Ger- 
many), respectively. It is also claimed that one 
has an easy death on pea straw. 


Eating peas during the Christmas period was re- 
puted to have other unpleasant consequences *. 
This ban on food seems to suggest that peas and 
broad beans (Vicia faba L.; see under: Broad 
Bean) were once a food of the dead or of souls." 


The Pea and fertility 

It was a custom (1930) to strike fruit trees with a 
bag of peas on Good Friday, as the trees would 
then bear the same quantity of fruit as the seeds 
in the bag. In Lithuania yellow peas were cooked 
at Christmas time and the decoction poured out 
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onto long straw; the straw was then wrapped 
around fruit trees. It was believed these fruit 
trees would bear as much fruit as the nurnber of 
peas used in the cooking. At Yule-tide and on 
Christmas Day, hens were fed peas so that they 
would lay well during the coming year; here the 
number of peas eaten represented the number 
of eggs they would lay. A rooster was fed peas on 
Christmas Eve, so that in the coming year he 
would strut about with a great show of energy 
and crow with spirit, Peas are often associated 
with the marriage ceremony: they are an ingre- 
dient of the wedding banquet; brides are often 
showered with peas (Brandenburg, Germany); 
on the eve of the wedding day peas are thrown at 
the windows of the future bride and groom 
(Werder, Germany), and peas also play a role in 
marriage guessings (see below). Generally speak- 
ing, even at the end of the nineteenth century, 
eating peas (or lentils and millet) on the last day 
of the year was believed to bring good fortune 


and prosperity.® 


The Pea as a magical plant 

In East Germany there was a time when a horse- 
man had to dismount for a pea lying in his path: 
it also illustrates the high regard in which the 
seed was held. 

In German-language areas it was commonly 
believed that eating peas (or other legumes such 
as beans and lentils) during Yule-tide’ caused 
abscesses (1701, 1786). The number of roasted 
peas found sticking in someone's faeces indicat- 
ed the number of abscesses that would appear 
on the person's bottom. Moreover, breaking the 
green shoots of Peas and stepping over three 
flowerbeds would cause a skin rash (Swabia, 
Germany). Special powers were ascribed to peas 
that had been stuck into a skull, into the head of 
a cat, snake or woodlark, and then buried in the 
earth where they finally germinated. These peas 
made you invisible (East Germany, West Bo- 
hemia), or helped you to recognize witches (Sie- 
benbiirgen, now Transilvania, Romania) and 
understand the language of geese. A pod con- 
taining nine (or 10 or 11) peas had a special mag- 


ic power. People used them to be passed over by 
the draw when there was recruiting (Mecklen- 
burg, Germany). Placing one of the nine peas 
from this pod in someone's bed would cause 
him to wet the bed (West Prussia). In France, 
such pods were considered lucky or a means of 
recognizing witches. If the pigeons removed 
peas for sowing from the soil, this would bring 
good fortune to the owner's cattle. If the peas (or 
even the plant) were still bubbling when re- 
moved from the fire, it meant that the house 
was free of witchcraft. The cup of the Last Sup- 
per is said to be etbly in every pea (in the re- 

gion of the hilum" of the pea seed).'? 


The Pea as a protective plant 

The Pea or pea straw was a popular deterrent. 
To prevent an infestation of mice for example, a 
portion of a pea dish was shaken out in the form 
of a cross in the four corners of the living room 
on Christmas Eve (Komotau/Chomsflov, North 
Bohemia, now Czech Republic).*” 


The Pea in predictions 

As early as the sixteenth century, Apomasaris™' 
wrote (translation): '... a pea seen while you are 
asleep is a favourable omen.’** Peas are often used 
to predict marriages. In Hungary maidens would 
throw cooked peas at a wall on New Year's Eve; 
the owner of the pea that stuck to the wall would 
get married during the coming year. However, it 
was particularly the pod of nine peas that was 
thought to be powerful in predictions. In Ger- 
many it was customary to place this pod above 
the door: the first man to enter would marry the 
girl, In England this custom was known as 
‘peascod wooing’. For example, a kitchen maid 
in the English county of Shropshire would, 
when shelling peas, put a nine-podded pea on 
the lintel of the door lintel, saying the words: 


‘Come in my dear, 
And do not fear.” 


Analogous marriage predictions with nine peas 
are also described in France and Scotland. On 


Google 


the eve of All Souls (Halloween) in Scotland, a 
girl and boy would place a pea in the fireplace to 
predict the future. If both peas stayed put and 
burned, they would marry. The duration and 
brightness of the fame was a measure of the 
length and intensity of their happiness. If one of 
the peas rolled from its place, however, there 
would be no wedding. According to an old En- 
glish belief, one can tell whether a lover is true 
or net by examining the direction in which pea 
plants bend in the vicinity of an Orpine (Sedum 
telephium L., also known as ‘Midsummerman’).’4 


The sowing and thriving of the Pea 

In Germany and elsewhere in Europe, the sow- 
ing time of Peas is considered highly important 
for the further development of the plant. There 
is often a link with Christian feast-days or Chris- 
tian saints. For example, Maundy Thursday, 
Good Friday, and the feast-days of St Job (10 
May), St Matthew (14 May), St Mark (a5 April) 
and St Ambrosius s (4° April*>) are all favourable 
days for sowing.” Sin Belgiurn (Ramskapelle), it 
was believed (1900) that Peas planted just be- 
fore St Catherine's Day (25 April) would not be 
damaged by frost.*”? When the light of the full 
moon shines on the statue of St Gertrude of Ni- 
velles*®, the saint protects the newly-sown fields. 
Peas and Beans are preferably sown at this time, 
because they will thrive.*? 

However, non-Christian days, such as the 
hundredth day of the year, can also be important 
for sowing Peas: plants sown on this day will 
bear hundreds of pods. The weekday on which 
the first snow falls is also regarded as favourable 
(Germany: Kreis Goldap, East Prussia), as is 
Wednesday or Saturday or a morning, for peas 
sown in the afternoon will produce few shoots 
or will never become soft, no matter how long 
they are boiled. The position of the moon also 
played a role. Peas sown at new moon or when 
the moon is waxing, will continue to flower and 
not produce any seed (this is also a common be- 
lief in France). Peas sown when the moon is 
waning (also in Finland and Sweden), or when it 
is full moon (as in Wallonia, Belgium), will be 
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full and round. If sown three days before the 
new moon, they will all flower at once. More- 
over, the weak and watery signs of the zodiac 
(Pisces, Aquarius, Virgo, Libra and Gemini) are 
regarded as favourable periods for sowing. It 
was believed that Peas sown under other signs 
would not soften despite prolonged boiling.” 

The English writer and farmer, Thomas 
Tusser (c. 1515-1580), wrote the following on the 
sowing of peas: 


‘Sow peasen and beans in the wane 

of the moon, 

Who soweth them sooner he soweth too soone, 
That they with the planet may rest and arise, 
And flourish with bearing most plentiful 


wise.’ 


In the past, farmers in the English county of 
Cambridgeshire said that the peas would grow 
good that year if the hedges dripped on the 
morning of St Valentine's.” 


The Pea in magical healing 

In popular medicine, peas are mainly used for 
getting rid of warts. Indeed, the shape of a wart 
is very similar to that of a pea. One first rubs the 
pea onto the wart and then wraps it in a cloth 
and throws it over one’s shoulder. This method 
was already described by the Greek physician 
Dioscorides (c. 50 AD), and adopted later on” in 
several herbals and medicine books. The person 
who picks up the bag containing the pea will get 
warts. Peas are also often cast into an oven, after 
which the person hurries away 50 as not to hear 
them simmering in the oven (a custom already 
described in Antiquity), or the peas are cast into 
a deep well (1693), in the toilet, hidden under 
the roof-gutter or simply left to rot somewhere. 
The pea must be pressed onto the wart (Bavaria, 
Germany). A young mother suffering from 
cracked nipples should simply treat them with a 
handful of peas boiled in water. A painful finger 
is rubbed with nine peas (Thuringia, Germany). 
A way to cure jaundice is to feed hens peas 
soaked in the patient's urine. A remedy for con- 
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yvulsions in children is to bury an earthenware 
pot, containing seventy-seven peas on which the 
patient has first urinated, in an anthill (Upper 
Franconia, Germany). Pricking three peas cures 
sprains. Children suffering from measles are 
bathed in pea broth (Germany, England). When 
contractions begin, peas are set before the fire; 
the child will be born as soon as they begin to 
boil. Anyone who eats peas on New Year's Day 
or on Good Friday will not have a fever and re- 
main healthy for a whole year.*4 


THE PEA IN LEGENDS, 
SAGAS AND FAIRYTALES 

In popular tales, peas are a favourite dish with 
dwarfs. Many Indo-European stories feature a 
dwarf who appears out of a pea, and becomes a 
hero who climbs up to heaven and then de- 
scends into hell.?° 

There is a famous story by Hans Christian 
Andersen (1805-1875) called (translation) The 
Princess and the Pea. It is easy to see why the ex- 
perts describe the theme?” of the story as the 
‘bed test’ or the ‘sensitivity test’. There was once 
a king who wished to marry only a ‘real’ princess. 
One dark and rainy night, a princess came 
knocking at his castle's gate seeking shelter. 
When she was let in, she said she was a ‘real 
princess’. To make sure that this was true, the 
old queen placed a pea in the young maiden's 
bed and then piled twenty mattresses and twen- 
ty eiderdowns on top of it. The following morn- 
ing, when she was asked how she had slept, she 
said she had not slept a wink all night, as she 
had lain on something hard and painful. This 
told the king and queen mother that she was in- 
deed a ‘real princess’, for only those of true no- 
ble birth are so sensitive. The Grimm Brothers*” 
wrote the story under the title of Die Erbsenprobe 
(the pea test). The earliest known version, how- 
ever, is thought to be a Swedish folk tale. The 
objects placed in the bed vary from peas and 
beans to stones and knitting needles. Similar 
stories are found in Italy, Hungary, Greece, Ro- 
mania, Arabia and India.** 


THE PEA IN HERBALISM 

AND MEDICINE 
Dioscorides (c. 50 AD)? considered peas to be 
good for the stomach (probably because they 
cause flatulence), to be diuretic, and to stimulate 
the production of milk, the menses and abor- 
tions.*” 

In his Complete Herbal and English Physician 
Enlarged (1653), the English herbalist Nicholas 
Culpeper wrote the following on Chickpeas or 
Cicers (Cicer anetinum L.): ‘They are both under 
the dominion of Venus. They are less windy than 
beans, but nourish more; they provoke urine, and 
are thought to increase sperm; they have a cleansing 
faculty, whereby they break the stone in the kidneys. 
To drink the cream of them, being boiled in water, is 
the best way. [t moves the belly downwards, provokes 
women's courses and urine, increases both milk and 
seed. One ounce of Cicers, two ounces of French bar- 
ley, and a small handful of Marsh-mallow roots, 
clean washed and cut, being boiled in the broth of a 
chicken, and four ounces taken in the morning, and 
Jasting two hours after, is a good medicine for a pain 
in the sides. The white Cicers are used more for meat 
than medicine, yet have the same effect, and are 
thought more powerful to increase milk and seed. 
The wild Cicers are so much more powerful than the 
garden kinds, by how much they exceed them in heat 
and dryness; whereby they do more open obstruc- 
tions, break the stone, and have all the properties of 
cutting, opening, digesting, and dissolving; and this 
more speedily and certainly than the former.'*" 


Nowadays, peas are still recommended for 
anaemia, convalescence, and those who do 
heavy manual or intellectual work. Moreover, 
the pea is said to have strengthening properties 
and to reduce swelling.” 

The seed, dried and powdered, has been ap- 
plied as a poultice on the skin, and has a consid- 
erable effect on many types of skin complaint, 
including acne.*? 

It has been said that the seeds contain 
trypsin and chymotrypsin, which may be used 
for contraceptives, ecbolics"*, fungistatics and 
spermicides.” 


Google 


THE PEAIN INDUSTRY, 

AGRICULTURE AND CRAFTS 
The cultivation of the Pea originates in the dis- 
tant past. The ancient Egyptians and the lake 
dwellers living on the banks of Lake Annecy 
(France) during the Bronze Age were also 
known to have cultivated Peas. Pliny the Elder 
(77 AD) states that in Greece peas were already 
sown in autumn, but in Italy and in cooler coun- 
tries it was as late as spring, because the seeds 
could not survive the frost.” 

The Pea was grown for consumption: indeed 
it Was an important source of energy during pe- 
riods (winter) when, besides grain, there was 
very little food available. The pea was therefore 
used in its dry form for many years. It is only 
since the Middle Ages that peas have also been 
eaten fresh.*’ A great many named varieties of 
this annual vegetable exist, and new forms are 
developed every year.” 

Most of the fresh peas for cooking are grown 
in Europe and on the North American continent. 
The canning and freezing processes vary accord- 
ing to the variety, plant size, the shape and size of 
the pods, and the maturation period.*? 


THE PEA IN THE HOME, 

GARDEN AND KITCHEN 
Fresh peas contain carbohydrates, proteins, 
phosphorus, vitamin A, as well as B-group vita- 
mins. If peas are used in their dried form, it is 
better to remove the skin. Peas are most easily 
digestible if mashed.*° The difference in taste 
between the Anglo-Saxon peoples and those on 
the European continent is remarkable. The En- 
glish like their peas to be large and green, while 
other nations prefer smaller, younger peas and 
consider colour relatively unimportant.” 

Dip You know? 
In parts of Northern England, peas (or beans) 
are traditionally eaten on Passion Sunday, also 
called Carling’ Sunday.” 
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As mentioned in Baker, M. (1996): p. 119. 

The smooth seeded varieties are earlier and 
hardier. 

The wrinkled varieties are sweeter, 

For East Asian cooking, it is common to pick the 
pods before the seeds are fully grown and to eat 
them raw or cooked like green beans 

(www. britannica.com). 

Or lentils or grains of Com. 

In East Germany and especially in Poland, this 
throwing of peas took place on St Stephen's Day 
26" December). Formerly, peas were thrown at 
the clergy in the church, as a reminder of the 
stoning of St Stephen. The peas were then col- 
lected and sown the following year in the hope 
that there would be a rich harvest. 

According to Mannhardt, the Pea was dedicated 
to Thor/Donar who was supposed to have a 
fondness for this dish. In Swabia (Germany), St 
Nicholas was clothed with pea straw and was 
thus the Christianized god Thor (De Gubernatis, 
1882, pp. 298-299). 

VDVV (1929-1930): vol. Il, pp. 876-880. 

&. 250-956 (7). 

Harou, A. (1897): St. Antonius. In: Ons Volksleven 
9, Pp. 206, 

Chinese Uranografie van Schlegel, as mentioned 
in De Gubernatis, A. (1882): pp. 298-299; VDVV 
(1929-1930): vol. II, pp. 878-879. 

De Gubernatis, A. (1882): p. 298. According to 
Arthemidorus Daldianus (2™ century), all legumes 
were bad, excepting peas ('Legurmina omnia mala 
sunt, proeter pisurm.') In: De sommmiorum interpreta- 
tione (Oneirocritica), vol, |, p. 7o. 

YVDVV (1929-1930): vol. II, pp. 878-879. 

A few examples are: the ‘Eisaberta’ cuts open the 
stomach and fills it with pea straw (Upper Palati- 
nate, Germany), hens stop laying (Middle Fran- 
conia, Germany), of one becomes hard of hear- 
img. : 

VDVV (1929-1930): vol, Il, pp. 876-880, 

YDVV (1929-1930): vol. II, pp. 878-879. 

In addition to Yule-tide, mention is also made of 
Good Friday and Easter as well as all the days of 
the week, excepting Thursday. The fact that eat- 
ing peas produced sores is explained by the re- 
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semblance between sores and peas. 

The scar or point of attachment of the seed. 
VDVV (1929-1930): vol. II, pp. 876-879. 

VDVV (1929-1930): vol. Il, pp. 876-878. 
Apotelesmata (Frankfurt, 1577), a3 mentioned in 
De Gubernatis, A. (1882): pp. 298-299. 

De Gubernatis, A. (1882): pp. 298-299. 

Baker, M. (1996): p. 119; for more information on 
this topic, see Vickery, R. (1997): p. 277. 
Thiselton-Dyer, T. (188.4): pp. 18-19; VDVV (1929- 
1930): vol. Il, pp. 878-879; Anonymous (1950): p. 
49. 

Evangelical feast-day; catholic and orthodox 
feast-day: 7"" December. 

For more information see VOVV (1929-1930): 
vol. |, pp. 882-885. 

Harou, A. (1900): Bijdrage tat de Folklore der 
Vieamsche Zeekust. Landbouw, In: Ons Volksleven 
12, P. 93- 

659. Gertrude was a mystic and had the gift of 
visions. She became friends with the Irish saints 
Foillian and Ultan. She is a patroness of travellers 
and gardeners. 

Reinsberg-Diringsfeld, O., Baron de (1861): p. 
173- 

For more information see VOVV (1929-1930): 
vol. II, pp. 882-386. 

From Five Hundred Points of Good Husbandry 
(1573). 25 mentioned in Baker, M. (1996): p. 119. 
Vickery, R. (1997): p. 277. 

Diascorides (c. 50 AD): De materia medica, book 
2, 126; Bock (1551): Krewlerbuch; Tabernaemon- 
tanus (1731): Krevterbuch, 2, Thesaurus pauperum 
(1576) and Albertus Magnus (3 century) 4, 54, 
as mentioned in VDVV (1929-1930): val. Il, p. 
B81. 

¥DVV (1929-1930): vol. Il, pp. 881-882; Anony- 
mous (1950): p. B49. 

De Gubernatis, A. (1882): pp. 298-299: VDVV 
(1929-1930): vol. Il, pp. 876-878. 

H 41.1. 

Jakob Ludwig Karl Grimm (1785-1863) and Wil- 
helm Karl Grimm (1786-1859) worked together 
from 1812 to 1815 on Gramm's Fairy Tales: a collec- 
tion of German folktales and fairytales (Anony- 
mous, 1991). 


Anonymous (1950): p. go1. 

Dioscorides (c. 50 AD): De materia medica, book 
2, 
Hovorka, von, D. & U. Kronfeld (1908): p. 125. 
Culpeper, N. (1653): p. 68. 

Anonymous (1979): p. 317. 

As stated on: 

www. scs.leeds.ac.uk/cgi-bin/pfaf/arrhtml? 
Pisum+sativum&CAN=LATIND. 

Helping childbirth or causing abortion. 

Duke (1981) as stated on: 

www. hort.purdue.edu/newcrop/ 
cropfactsheets/pea.htmi#Uses. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
XVII, chap. XXX. 

Anonymous (1979): p. 317. 

As stated on: 

wow. ses.leeds.ac.uk/cgi-bin/pfaf/arr_html? 
Pisum+sativum&CAN=LATIND. 

As stated on: www.britannica.com. 

Anonymous (1979): p. 317. 

De Wit, H. (1963): p. 320. 

There is much doubt about the meaning of the 
word ‘carling’; in the English Midlands the day in 
question is called Care Sunday, which is thought 
to refer to the sorrow of Our Lord's Passion. 
Vickery, R. (1997): p. 277. 
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PERFORATE ST JOHN S-WORT 


BRPa ek - +... Ba 2 at Fl el 


‘Good Day to pou, you merry men all 

Come listen to our rhyme 

For we would have you not forget 

This is Midsummer time 

So bring your rushes, bring pour garlands 

Roses, John's-wort, Vervain too 

Now is the time for our rejoicing 

Come along Christians, come along do. 
Bishop's Castle Rushbearing Song, Shropshire 
(England}' 


Latin: Hypericum perforatum L. 


English: Perforate St John's-wort; Aaron's Beard, 
Balm-of-Warrior, Balm of Warrior's Wound, 
Common 5t-John's-wort, Grace-of-God, Herb 
John, John’s-wort, Penny John, Perforated Hy- 
pericon, Rose of Sharon, Rosin Rose, St John’s- 
wort’, Touch-and-Heal. 

French: Herbe de St-Jean; Chasse-diable, Fleur 
de Notre-Dame, Herbe 4 Cents Trous, Herbe a 
la Brolure, Herbe 4 St-Eloy, Herbe de la St-Jean, 
Herbe de Notre-Dame, Millepertuis, Milleper- 
tuis Commun. 

German: Johanniskraut; Blutkraut, Christi Kreuz- 
blut, Christi Wundenkraut, Durchléchertes 
Hartheu, Elfenblut, Frauenkraut, Gartheil, Ge- 
tiipfeltes Hartheu, Hartheu, Herrgottsblut, Her- 
tenheu, Hexenkraut, Johannesblut, Johannis- 
kraut, Jageteufel, Konradskraut, Mannsblut, Son- 
nenwendekraut, TeufelsAucht, Tipfelhartheu, 
Unser Frauen Bettstroh, Unser Herrgotts Wun- 
derkraut, Wildgardheil. 

Dutch: Sint-Janskruid; Aalbeskruid, Bokstalen, 
Coenraet, Duivelsdruif, Du(ijvelsjacht, .Duivel- 
skruid, Godewaar(thee}, Godeware’, Heksen- 
kruid, Hert(s}hooi*, Jaagt-den-duivel, Jachten- 
duvel, Johanneskruid, Kroontjeskruid, Olie- 
bloempje, Onze Lievevrouwe Bedstro, Peerka’, 
Peerkum, Perikamp, Scharnokel, Sint-Jans- 
bloem, Sint-Pieterskruid, Wonderkruid. 
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HABITAT 
The Perforate St John's-wort is indigenous to 
Europe, West Asia and North Africa. It usually 
prows in dry, grassy places as well as in mead- 
ows, by the wayside and on dikes. 


DESCRIPTION 

The Perforate St John’s-wort is a perennial, 
glabrous, rhizomatous herb with a round, 
strongly branched, reddish stem, woody at the 
base and with two raised longitudinal lines. The 
pale green, opposite, sessile leaves (mostly 
shorter than 2 cm) are oblong, linear to elliptic, 
with abundant translucent glandular dots® (visi- 
ble against the light). The regular flowers (1.5- 
2.5 cm across) with numerous stamens are 
borne in many-flowered terminal cymes. The 
(five) bright yellow petals are much longer than 
the sepals. The fruit is a three-celled capsule 
with numerous dark brown seeds. When they 
wither, the yellow flowers turn reddish-brown. 
Height: 0.2-0.8 m. (Fig. 9.4; Pls. 10-111) 


THE PERFORATE ST JOHN'S- 

WORT IN RITUALS, 

MYTHOLOGY AND WORSHIP 
In Germanic mythology we are given several ex- 
planations for the red juice of the Perforate St 
John's-wort, It is supposed to be the blood of 
Balder’, the Germanic god of nature, summer 
and light. However, this red juice is also thought 
to be the blood of Woden/Odin*, who was 
wounded by a wild boar.? 

In Assyria, species of St John's-wort were 
hung above the doorway in religious ceremonies, 
as a deterrent for demons and evil spirits.” 

Together with Christmas (Roman feast-day 
of the sol invictus, and period of the ancient win- 
ter solstice feast around the 21" December) the 
feast of St John is one of the most important 
Christianized traditions. In Northern Europe, 


Fig. 04 Perforate Saint john’s-wort. 1 = flowering stem: 2 petal with trnslucent glandular dots; 3 detail ofa leaf 
| with londulor dots: 4=seed 
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Christianity has replaced Balder with St John, a 
sort of Saint of light, whose feast-day (24° June) 
falls during the period of the old Midsummer 
feast, of which the St John's fires are still a re- 
minder. These fires are known in almost all Eu- 
ropean countries: they are an important part of 
the summer solstice cult. Folk would gather 
around the fire and cast all sorts of herbs (the so- 
called ‘St John's herbs’) into it, so that all misfor- 
tune would perish in the flames together with 
the herbs. Wholesome plants, including the 
Perforate St John's-wort, once known as Son- 
nenwendekraut' (Midsummer wort) in Germany, 
were hung up in the home. King Louis I'*, Louis 
the Pious (778-840), held state gatherings on 
the day of the summer solstice (21" June) in 824 
and 831. This ancient custom is so deeply rooted 
among the people, that it has left many traces in 
European folklore. In certain regions, lanterns 
embellished with poppy flowers were hung on 
the facades of the houses. In Fulda (Germany) 
young boys would go around singing and beg- 
ging wood for the fire. On this day in Aachen 
(Germany) and in Marseille (France), the streets 
were cleaned and the houses decorated with 
greenery. In Denmark people celebrated Sanct 
Hans aftens blus'?, a Midsummer fire. In North- 
ern Germany the plant is linked to the blood of 
Christ and his crucifodon (hence the common 
names of Herrgottsblut, Christi Kreuzblut and 
Christi Wundenkraut). In Gernsheim (Germany), 
a priest blessed the St John’s fire and prayers 
were said and songs sung as long as it burned. 
When the fire died down, children would leap 
over the glowing coals.'* 

In 1894 the Flemish priest-poet Guido 
Gezelle (1830-1899) referred to the tradition of 
the St John's fire in Courtrai (Belgium). Even 
then it was no more than a popular festival, 
where everyone danced and sang around the 
fire.” 

This feast of St John was also popular in 
Britain, In John Stow'°’s Survey of London (1603) 
we read about the Elizabethan Midsummer (in 
1603, but quite likely describing practices of 350 
years before): ‘Every man's door is shadowed with 
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green birche, long fennel, St John's-wort, Orpine, 
White Lilies and suchlike.’ The English ‘herbs of 
St John’ were St John's-wort, Mugwort (Artemi- 
sia sp.), Plantain (Plantago sp.), Corn Marigold 
(Chrysanthemum sepetum L.), Dwarf Elder (Sam- 
bucus ebulus L.), Yarrow (Achillea millefolium L.), 
Ivy (Hedera helix L.), Vervain (Verbena officinalis 
L) and Orpine (Sedum telephium ssp. telephium 
L., syn. Sedum purpureum Schult., syn. Sedum 
purpurascens W. Koch). There are two possibili- 
ties: either they are made into garlands and hung 
on the door, or else they are burnt on the Mid- 
summer fire to drive away the spirits of the air.” 


On St Peter's and Paul's Day (29" June), chil- 
dren in Flanders (Belgiurn) would hang up a 
St Peter's crown so that it spanned the street 
(see also under: Rose, vol. 1); they would then 
polish the shoes of the passers-by, and receive a 
coin for their pains. In the afternoon, tea made 
from Perforate St John’s-wort, and milk with 
bagels was served under the crown (Ghent, Bel- 
gium), after which there was dancing (under the 
crown) .'° 

The Slender St John’s-wort (Hypericum pul- 
chrum L.) was (1861) dedicated to St John the 
Baptist | 24" June). The Perforate St John's-wort 
was (1862) dedicated to St Ladislaus*° (king of 
Hungary, feast-day a7" June).”" In early Ger- 
man herbals*’ we are told that the Perforate St 
John's-wort is found in the bunch of herbs”? 
consecrated on Assumption Day (15 August). 
At the start of the twentieth century this custom 
was still found in Baden (Germany).”“ 


THE PERFORATE ST JOHN’S- 
WORT IN SYMBOLISM 
The Perforate St John’s-wort flowers during the 
period of the summer solstice and also has yel- 
low petals; consequently, it is seen as a ‘sun 
Hower’ that wards off all evil. 


The Perforate St john's-wort in the language 

of flowers 

In a bouquet the plant refers to superstition”, 
and in Victorian times, also to animosity.”’ 


THE PERFORATE ST JQHN'S- 

WORTIN MAGIC AND POPULAR 

BELIEFS 
St John’s wreaths are composed of various 
herbs”, which all flower around the period of 
the summer solstice; consequently the composi- 
tion*? varies from place to place. However, of all 
these ‘St John's herbs’, the Perforate St John's- 
wort was extremely popular, possibly because 
the plant has lovely yellow ray flowers reminis- 
cent of the sun, or because of its blood-red juice 
[hence the Dutch common names: Sint-Jans- 
bloed (St John's blood) and _Johannesbloed (John's 
blood). The plant was used in magic and for pre- 
dictions, and also played an important role in 
superstition and popular medicine.” 


The Perforate St John’s-wort as a protection 
against evil 

The Greeks originally gave the name Hypericon 
to a plant which they hung above religious fig- 
ures to ward off evil spirits. It is not known 
whether the plant the Greeks used was actually 
a species of what is now known as Hypericum, 
but species of Hypencum have certainly been 
frequently used against devils and witches 
throughout Europe: in Germany (19 century), 
Austria (1g century), Sweden (1888), North 
Wales (1913), the Netherlands (1979), Belgium 
(1934). France (1885), Scotland (1885), Eng- 
land*’ (1885), Italy (1882), Bosnia-Hercegovina, 
Russia (1g century), etc. The following is an 
English translation of a Gaelic incantation that 
was heard from a cottar in the Hebrides (Scot- 
land) in the nineteenth century: 


‘St John’s-wort, St John’s-wort, 

My envy whosoever has thee, 

Iwill pluck thee with my right hand, 
I will preserve thee with my left hand, 
Whoso findeth thee in the cattlefold, 
Shall never be without kine.'** 


In England, to preserve children from night- 
mares, a sprig of St John’s-wort with dried Thyme 
(Thymus sp.) for sweet dreams, was used in mat- 
tress stuffing.” 
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Even in the Middle Ages, the plant was known 
as fuga daemonum or ‘scaredevil’; the Dutch 
popular name Jaagt-den-duivel, as well as the 
French, Chasse-diable, and the German, Teufel- 
flucht, also meaning: ‘scaredevil’, all still refer to 
this superstition. On the feast-day of St John the 
Baptist in particular, this herb was hung above 
the doors of houses and stables, or fastened to 
the windows, to purify these places and drive 
away witches and evil spirits; this was a custom 
in the province of Brabant” (Belgium, 1934), for 
example. However, it was also worn as an 
amulet on the breast or simply held in the hand 
(Scotland). It was eaten, placed under the pillow 
at night (1696, London, England) and planted 
in the four corners?” of a house or field, as pro- 
tection from demonic influences. An extract of 
consecrated Perforate St John's-wort was poured 
into a baby's very first bath, even before the 
child was baptised (the Upper Palatinate, Ger- 
many). The stalk and leaf of the Perforate St 
John's-wort was tied into the first sheaf harvest- 
ed, and Perforate St John's-wort was stuck into a 
sheaf as a deterrent against rats and mice (An- 
halt, Germany, and Silesia). [In the case of ‘be- 
witched’ cattle, the plant was put into the fodder 
(1862). Perforate St John's-wort was also regard- 
ed as a witch's plant, for it was said witches gath- 
ered it on the eve of the feast-day of St John the 
Baptist (24"" June) (Bohemia).?” A few English 
examples illustrate this European popular be- 
lief. In Bancke's 1525 Herbal, we are told the fol- 
lowing: ‘The virtue of St John’s-wort is thus. [fit be 
put in a man’s house, there shall come no wicked 
sprite therein,’?® In his Miscellanies, John Aubrey 
writes in 1695: ‘A House (or Chamber) somewhere 
in London was Haunted; the Curtains would be 
rashed at night, and awake the Gentleman that lay 
there. Henry Lawes to satisfied did lie with him, 
and the Curtains were rashed so then: and the Gen- 
Heman grew lean and pale with the Frights. One 
Doctor cured the House of this disturbance... the 
principal Ingredient was Hypericon or St John's- 
wort put under his pillow.’ 9 

The renowned English writer and poet, Sir 
Walter Scott (1'771-1832) told of a rhyme spoken 
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by a demon suitor who was unable to approach a 
girl, because she was carrying St John’s Wort 
and Wervain: ‘If pou would be true love of mine, 
Throw away John’s Wort and Verbein.’ *° 

The plant was also important in the early 
witch trials: a potion was prepared from Perfo- 
rate St John’s-wort and thistle seed, and given to 
the witches to drink in the belief that it would 
break the power of the Devil, and that the witch- 
es, who had been tortured (!), would then speak 
only the truth.” Perforate St John’s-wort was al- 
so used in the seventeenth century in exorcis- 
ing** rituals; moreover, it was thought the plant 
could force witches to confess their pact with the 
Devil.*3 


The Perforate St John's-wort as a protector 

from lightning 

As ‘St John’s herb’, the Perforate St John's-wort 
is seen as a deterrent against thunderstorms, 
hail and other ‘works of the Devil’, mainly in 
Central and Southern Europe, as well as in Eng- 
land, France and Belgium. To this end the plant 
is fixed to the window crosswise; wreaths of it 
are thrown onto the roof, or worn. Numerous 
folk verses** have been recorded, in central Ger- 
many especially, in which the lightming-deter- 
rent properties of the plant are referred to, or are 
recited when the plant is burned during a thun- 
derstorm.*' In Flanders (Belgium) it was usual- 
ly the father or mother who placed or threw the 
herb onto the roof of the house and the stable, or 
hung it on the ceiling on St John’s Night, while 
the rest of the family repeated the St John's 
gospel.” In the region called the ‘Land van Waas' 
(Flanders), people gathered a bunch of Perforate 
St John’s-wort or Common Mugwort (Artemisia 
vulgaris L.) on St John's Day, and hung it up in 
the houses as protection from lightning, fire, be- 
witchment and other evils.” This custom was 
also known in Wallonia (Belgium); the name 
used in Liége, Djen fledr du tonir (yellow thunder 
flower) still refers to this.** In the Netherlands, 
a former custom was to hang a Sint-Janstak (St 
John's branch) on the outside of the house, where 
it would remain until it was completely shriv- 
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elled up. A similar bunch of herbs*? was burned 
during a thunderstorm, while reciting a prayer 
blessing the house. In Uden (the Netherlands) 
the wreath comprised Perforate St John's-wort, 
as well as Cornflowers and walnut leaves, but its 
composition could vary from region to region.” 
In the Dutch provinces of Gelderland and North 
and South Brabant, this custom still continued 
into the twentieth century, the longest in Hel- 
mond (just before 1949). The tradition has since 
been reintroduced in the province of North Bra- 
bant.*" 


The Perforate St john's-wort in predictions 

As a summer solstice plant, the Perforate St 
John's-wort is also important in predictions. In 
Germany for example (1934), it was thought that 
if the Perforate 5t John’s-wort flowered in April 
(which is botanically very rare), this was a sign 
of a great many thunderstorms.” On the Bel- 
gian coast (Knokke, Ramskapelle) we find a re- 
markable rural custom at the end of the nine- 
teenth century. The farmers would go to the 
dunes and uproot a plant, known as ‘St John's- 
wort’, and then hang it by the root from the ceil- 
ing. Sometimes the plant continued to grow for 
a while, with its stems pointing in the direction 
of the ceiling rather than the ground; this was 
seen as a good omen. If the plant did not draw it- 
self up, there would be a death in the family.” In 
Flanders (Belgium), Perforate St John's-wort 
was put into a glass of water on St John’s Day 
(1923); the owner of the first sprig to wilt would 
be the first to die.* People in the city of Ab- 
erdeen (Scotland) believed that if one kept St 
John’'s-wort under one's pillow on St John’s Eve, 
the saint would appear in a dream, give the 
sleeper his blessing, and preserve them from 
death during the following year.” 


However, the plant was mainly used in love pre- 
dictions. In Kupferberg (Erz Mountains, Ger- 
many), the herb was gathered (1908), and 
squeezed in a handkerchief until juice ap- 
peared; in the meantime the girl would think of 
her sweetheart while reciting a rhyme. If the 


handkerchief turned red, the girl would know 
that he loved her too; however, if the sap was 
colourless (translucent), it indicated he did not 
love her. Of course, in the knowledge that the 
red juice is produced mainly in the upper parts, 
we see how easy it was for the person to manipu- 
late the outcome of the ‘prediction’ to suit her- 
self. In Dalmatia (Croatia) St John’s-wort was 
used (1913) in birth predictions. To learn how 
many children one would have, one picked a 
leaf of Perforate St John's-wort: the number of 
perforations (transparent oil glands) it had, indi- 
cated the number of children one would be 
blessed with.*° If hung on the bedroom wall, the 
herb would make the girl dream of her future 
bridegroom.” 


The following (translated) German rhyme illus- 
trates this love prediction very well: 


"[ must gather the mystic St fohn's-wort 
to-night, 

The wonderful herb whose leaf will decide 
Ifthe coming year shall make me a bride.’ 


In England it was thought that the marks of 
dark red pigment on the leaves would ‘bleed’ if 


your sweetheart loved you. If the juice had no 
colour the match had no future.*” This is very 
similar to the belief in Kupferberg (Germany) 
(see above). 


The Perforate St john’s-wort as a fertility remedy 

During the Middle Ages, the Perforate St John’s- 
wort was regarded as an effective fertility reme- 
dy.°° Ifa wife remained without child, she should 
go out naked to pick St John’s-wort and she 
would then conceive within a year.”! We even 
find similar customs in twentieth-century Eu- 
rope. In the Palatinate (Germany) for example, 
the plant was used (1934) as Stierkraut (bull 
herb) and fed to the cows. In Southern Slavia 
(1932) an infertile woman would drink an ex- 
tract of Perforate St John's-wort, which had 
been consecrated by the priest. In Friuli (Italy) 
the plant is also regarded as an aphrodisiac.°* 
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The magical St john's blood 

The blood-red oil of the Perforate St John’s-wort 
is known as ‘St John’s blood’, and for many 
years was regarded as a magic potion. In the 
Middle Ages, the red pigment was considered 
an effective remedy for warding off witches. The 
extent of the magical power of St John's blood is 
made evident by the fact that in the Branden- 
burg region (Germany), it was customary to rub 
St John's blood that had seeped out of the 
plant on the afternoon of Midsummer Day (21 
June), onto the barrel of one's gun, in the hope 
that every shot would strike home. In Mecklen- 
burg (Germany) people smeared this St John's 
blood onto their shirts in the region of the heart, 
as a way of protecting themselves from ever 
being bitten by a vicious dog. In addition to 
the Perforate St John's-wort, numerous plants 
are linked to ‘St John’s blood’, such as the ‘drop 
of blood’ found on ferns on the afternoon of St 
John's Day (Mecklenburg, Germany, L452), corn- 
stalks which turn red due to the blood of St John 
who hid in a cornfield, when he was pursued by 
his heathen enemies (Bohemia), the red pig- 
ment of a cochineal insect living on the roots of 
Annual Knawel (Scleranthus annuus L.), and 
Mouse-ear-hawkweed (Hieracium pilosella L). 
This ‘blood’ is also thought to bring about many 
miracles, but only if it has been collected at mid- 
night. Rubbing this blood onto one's clothes 
will bring good luck in gambling (Hildesheim, 
Germany). ? 


The Perforate St john's-wort in magical healing 

One of the earliest sources on the miraculous 
power of the plant is Paracelsus” (1493-1541): 
according to this eccentric physician-alchemist, 
the transparent spots on the leaves would drive 
away phantasmata., There are many examples of 
its use in magical healing. Because the plant 
exudes ‘blood’ and has ‘perforations’ in its leaves, 
it has been used for treating wounds (stab 
wounds, burns, etc.) and all sorts of haemor- 
rhages, for centuries. In England the plant is 
therefore known as ‘Balm-of-Warrior’, ‘Grace- 
of-God' or ‘Touch-and-Heal’. Moreover, the plant 
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has a reputation for thinning thick blood (1693) 
and as a remedy (1904) for profuse bleeding, 
anaemia and chlorosis. The fact that Perforate 
St John's-wort is.regarded as a female plant (a 
so-called ‘lady's bedstraw’), explains its applica- 
tion for women. For example in Russia, Scandi- 
navia, Italy (1896, 1913) and Bosnia-Hercegov- 
ina, the plant is used for treating haemorrhages; 
this explains its common German name of 
Blutkraut (blood wort). In Flanders (Belgium, 
1934), the leaves and flowers are boiled to form a 
pulp to stimulate menstruation; a wineglass of 
this pulp is taken three times a day. Because it 
has yellow flowers, the plant is also a remedy for 
jaundice. The patient then has to wear Perforate 
St John’s-wort on the chest or in his shoes. To 
stop children from wetting the bed (analogy 
with the yellow colour of urine?) a few sprigs are 
placed under the sheet (1912). ’ In addition to 
these applications, according to the ‘Doctrine of 
Similia Similibus”*, Perforate St John's-wort 
was also hung around children's necks to pro- 
tect them frorn iliness for a whole year. It was al- 
so believed that a sprig worn around the neck 
would cure melancholy.’ In conclusion, it is a 
well-known remedy for epilepsy, and was still in 
use in Waterland (the Netherlands) as late as 
1928. The link with epilepsy has to do with John 
the Baptist who is believed to have suffered 
from this illness, and whose name is mentioned 
in many incantations against this disorder.”* 


In France’’ we find the following adage: ‘Em- 
ployer toutes les herbes de la St-Jean." (‘Use all the 
herbs of St John.’). This means that everything 
possible has been done to cure a sick person.”* 
THE PERFORATE ST JOHN'S- 
WORT IN LEGENDS, SAGAS 
AND FAIRYTALES 
Two botanical features of the Perforate St John's- 
wort form the basis for a number of legends and 
sagas: the blood-red juice, which is released 
when the buds are damaged, and the leaves which 
appear to have been perforated. The red juice is 
often associated with the blood of St John the 
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Baptist, and is therefore known as ‘St John’s 
blood’, and the plant as ‘St John's-wort’. Indeed, 
according to a widespread legend”’, the plant is 
supposed to have originated from the blood of 
the decapitated John the Baptist: one of the 
drunken guests cut out the tongue from the 
head, and a herb containing red juice sprouted 
from the blood that gushed forth. According to 
another legend’*, however, the Perforate St 
John's-wort sprouted from Christ's blood drip- 
ping from the Cross onto the plant. In yet anoth- 
er story, the red juice of the plant is a reminder 
of the bloody tears (Erz Mountains, Germany) 
or even of the menses (Allgau, Germany), of 
Mary. In addition to the legends of origin, there 
are many others associated with John the Bap- 
tist. When this saint was about to be arrested, 
the scouts who were sent out to find him hung 
‘St John's-wort’ in the window of the house in 
which the holy man was staying; this would lead 
the police officers directly to the house. Howev- 
er, John was saved and his pursuers lead astray,” 
because, miraculously, Perforate St John's-wort 
had been hung on all the houses (Innviertel, Aus- 
tria, 1862).”° According to some, ‘St John's blood’ 
refers to the plant's aversion to the murder of 
the saint.” A completely different explanation 
for the narne ‘St John’s-wort’ is found in the leg. 
end in which after the birth of his son (24 
June), Zacharias” named a herb he was unfa- 
miliar with, ‘St John’s-wort’.”" 


The translucent oil glands on the leaves are yet 
another source for the imagination. According 
to a German saga, the Devil was jealous of the 
Perforate St John's-wort, because it had so much 
magic power. So one dark night he perforated 
the leaves. However, the Devil's plan failed: the 
plant retained all its good properties and even 
drove the Devil away, which is why it was named 
‘Scaredevil’ (see above).*° 


In conclusion, in many legends the Perforate St 
John's-wort is a ‘Lady's bedstraw’ (see also un- 
der: Woodruff).** Hence the French common 
names Fleur de Notre-Dame (flower of Our Lady) 


and Herbe de Notre-Dame (herb of Our Lady), the 
Dutch Onze Lievevrouwe Bedstro (Our Lady's bed- 
straw), and the German Unser Frauen Bettstroh 
(Our Lady's bedstraw). 


THE PERFORATE ST JOHN’S- 

WORT IN HERBALISM 

AND MEDICINE 
In Antiquity, St John’s-wort was used to expel 
bile and urine, to stimulate the menses and cure 
sciatica and gout, all ailments ascribed to an ex- 
cess of phlegm or bile. Moreover, the plant was 
prescribed for healing burns and wounds and to 
stop bleeding.* Dioscorides (c. 50 AD) appears 
to describe four different species of Hypericum 
under the names hyperikon, askyron, androsae- 
mon®? and koris, Pliny the Elder (77 AD) also 
mentions these plants in his encyclopaedia.” It 
cannot be said with any certainty which of these 
is the St John’s-wort. According to Pliny, hyperi- 
con®’ seed stops diarrhoea and acts as a diuretic; 
ingested with wine it cures all sorts of disorders 
of the bladder.®° The scholar prescribed the seed 
of another hypericon®’ for anyone who had diff- 
culty urinating, but only if the bladder had not 
pone septic. Taken in wine, the seed was a good 
remedy for pleurisy.”® The seed of any hypericon 
was taken for the treatment of three-day fever 
and feverish shivers."? The seed of Caros, a cer- 
tain type of St John’s-wort, was taken as a reme- 
dy for dropsy”° and cramps,” and the herb of 
another species (corissum), to heal burns.?* Ev- 
ery species of St John's-wort (Hypencum) was 
used to stimulate or strengthen the menses.” 

In the Middle Ages the Perforate St John's- 
wort was referred to in herbals such as the Buch 
der Natur®* by Konrad von Megenberg (1309- 
1374), in which it is referred to as Kiinigskron”? 
(king's crown), a name which had already been 
used a hundred years before by Albert the 
Great® (1193 or 1206/1207-1280). Both schol- 
ars probably relied on the same source for their 
information. The Perforate St John's-wort was 
generally known in sixteenth-century herbals. 
In addition to its healing effect, the herb was al- 
so praised as a deterrent for demons (see above)”’ 
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or for curing certain manias (caused by the pa- 
tient being possessed by a spirit).2° The first edi- 
tion (1554) of the herbal by the Fleming Rembert 
Dodoens (Dodonaeus) also includes informa- 
tion on the herb (translation): ‘St John’s-wort 
boiled with seed and flower and then drunk, is a 
good diuretic, is good for treating stones in the blad- 
der, stimulates the menses, stops diarrhoea..." 7? 

In his Herball (1597), the English herbalist 
John Gerard recommends the plant for treating 
deep cuts, especially septic wounds and gan- 
grene. In the posthumous edition of 1636, 
we are told mainly about the beneficial proper- 
ties of the oil, especially the home-made, com- 
pound oils, for which he gives us a recipe: ‘The 
leaves, floures, and seeds stamped, and put into a 
glasse with oil olive, and set in the hot sun for a cer- 
tain weeks together, and strained from those herhs, 
and the like quantitie of new put in and sunned in 
like manner, doth make an oil of the colour of 
bloud, which is a most pretious remedie for deep 
wounds and those that are thorow the body, for the 
sinwes that are prickt, or any wound made with a 
venomed weapon. | am accustomed to make a com- 
pound oile hereof, the making of which you shall re- 
ceive at my hands, because | know that in the world 
there is not a better, no not the naturall Balsam it 
selfe; for I dare undertake to cure any such a wound 
as absolutely in each respect, if not sooner and bet- 
ter, as any many shall or may with naturall Bal- 
sam. Take white wine two pintes, oile olive foure 
pounds, oile of Turpentine two pounds, the leaves, 
floures, and seed of S. Johns wort of each two great 
handfulls gently bruised; put them all together into 
a great double glasse, and set it in the Sun eight or 
ten daies, then boile them in the same glasse per 
Balneum Mariae'™', that is in a kettle of water, 
with some straw in the bottome, wherein the glasse 
must stand to boile: which done, strain the liquor 
from the herbs, and do as you did before, putting in 
the like quantitie of herbs, floures, and seeds, but not 
any more wine. Thus have you a great secret for the 
purposes aforesaid.’'"* 

In his Complete Herbal and English Physician 
Enlarged (1653), Nicholas Culpeper writes more 
comprehensively on the different uses of the 
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plant: ‘It is under the celestial sign Leo, and the do- 
minion of the Sun. It may be, if you meet a Papist, 
he will tell pou, especially if he be o Lawyer, that St. 
John made it over to him by a letter of attorney. It is 
a singular wound herb; boiled in wine and drank, it 
heals inward hurts or bruises; made into an oint- 
ment, it open obstructions, dissolves swellings, and 
closes up the lips of wounds. The decoction of the 
herb and flowers, especially of the seed, being drank 
in wine, with the juice of knot-grass, helps all man- 
ner of vorniting and spitting of blood, is good for 
those that are bitten or stung by any venomous crea- 
ture, and for those that cannot make water. Two 
drams of the seed of St. John's Wort made into pow- 
der, and drank in a little broth, doth gently expel 
choler or congealed blood in the stomach. The decoc- 
tion of the leaves and seeds drank somewhat warm 
before the fits of agues, whether they be tertains or 
quartans, alters the fits, and, by often using, doth 
take them quite away. The seed is much commend- 
ed, being drank for forty days together, to help the 
sciatica, the falling sickness, and the palsy." 

In the herbal by Abraham Munting (1696), 
we see the old application (translation): ‘The juice 
pressed from the flowers and the leaves is placed on 
all wounds, so that they wall heal,"""4 

The great French surgeon Ambroise Paré 
(1510-1590), regarded the Perforate St John's- 
wort as the very best remedy for healing 
wounds.""? Indeed, in France, Perforate St John's- 
wort was used as an ingredient in baume du com- 
mandeur, cau vulndraire, and eau d‘arquebusade. 
In Europe, the red $t John’s oil (an extract of the 
plant obtained with olive oil) is still applied ex- 
ternally to stab wounds and cuts, burns, bruises 
and to relieve pain from wounds and scars re- 
sulting from surgery. However, it is certainly 
not recommended to use the herb internally (for 
example in tea for liver and gall ailments, infec- 
tions of the urinary passages, bed-wetting chil- 
dren, etc.), and certainly not the oil; it is only 
safe if taken in certain doses, and involves plant 
material that is well dried (in the dark). The oil 
from the flowers, and to a lesser extent of the 
leaves, contains a red pigment (hypericin) which 
if ingested can make the skin oversensitive to 
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sunlight: this means that on exposure to the 
sun, unpigmented and unprotected parts of the 
body begin to itch badly. Animals'”° too may be 
highly susceptible to poisoning by 5t-John’s- 
wort. The decoction of the plant must be yellow 
and, moreover, freshly prepared each time it is 
needed for use. 

In addition to wound-healing properties, in 
herbalism and medicine today, the herb is also 
attributed with tranquillizing, disinfecting'’’, 
worm dispelling, astringent and diuretic prop- 
erties,‘ 


In the former Soviet Union, St John's-wort was 
one of the first medicinal plants on which scien- 
tific research was done, for its antibacterial, 
spasmolytic and antiseptic properties and for 
use in personal care products. This plant is con- 
sidered, in traditional Russian medicine, to be a 
panacea for a wide range of physical complaints. 
Prepared extracts are taken internally, by those 
suffering from winter depression, as an additive 
in Russia's traditional soft drink, Baikal, and ex- 
ternally to heal wounds and other preparations 
for skin care.""? 

A homeopathic remedy is made from the 
fresh whole flowering plant. It is used in the 
treatment of injuries, bites, stings, etc., and is 
said to be the first remedy to consider when 
nerve-rich areas such as the spine, eyes, fingers, 
etc.,are injured.” 


THE PERFORATE ST JOHN'S- 
WORTIN INDUSTRY, 
AGRICULTURE AND CRAFTS 
In the cosmetics industry, extracts of the herb 
are incorporated in shampoos and hair tonics, 
to prevent the hair from breaking off." 


THE STJOHN'S-WORT IN THE 
HOME, GARDEN AND KITCHEN 
Pliny the Elder (77 AD) wrote that corissum, a 
species of Hypericum,'” was used to dye hair 
black. 
The flowers and leaves yield yellow, gold and 
brown dyes. The flowers also give a red when 


they have been acidified. The plant as a whole 
yields another red dye when it is infused in oil or 
alcohol, If it is infused in water it process a yel- 
low dye." 


Dip You know? 

The Tutsan"* (Hypericum androsaemum L.), 
closely related to Perforate St John's-wort, was 
used as a marker for bibles and other books. Its 
graceful heart-shaped leaves and its sweet, 
sharp aroma, as well as its reputation as being of 
medical benefit, made it very suitable for this 
purpose." 
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Baker, M. (1996): 29" June. 

In Europe, several other species of plants are al- 
so referred to as ‘St John's-wort’, such as the Red 
Currant (Ribes rubrum L., syn. Ribes sylvestre M. et 
K.), the Oxeye Daisy (Chrysanthemum leucanthe- 
mur L.), the Lilac (Syringe vulgaris L.), the Com- 
mon Mugwort (Artemisia vulgans L) and the 
Sweet Cherry (Prunus avium L.). Most of them 
flower between May and August; their name is 
therefore probably derived from the fact that all 
these plants flower in the summer (St John the 
Baptist's feast-day is 24 June) (Bakker, C., 1928, 
pp. 187-189). The Orpine (Sedum telephium ssp. 
telephium L.) is also commonly referred to in 
Flanders (Belgium) as Sint-jansplant (St John's 
herb) (Ter Laan, K., 1949, p. 356). 

Perforate St John's-wort also flowers around the 
feast of St Godehardus, bishop of Hildesheim 
(960-1038), who is celebrated on 4” May; hence 
the common name in West Flanders (Belgium) 
of Godeware (De Bo, deken, 1888, p. 39). 

The common Dutch name Herthooi (hard hay), 
refers to the poor quality hay produced by the 
plant (Daems, W., i.d., p. 113; Kleijn, H., 1957, p. 
119; Anonymous, 1981, p. 136). 

Peerka, Peerkurn and Perikamp are abbreviations 
of Hypencum (Paique, as mentioned in Vanden- 
bussche, L., 1955, p. 978). 

The Latin generic name perforata refers to this. 
The French names are Millepertuis and Mille-trous 
{thousand holes); in Wallonia the French names 
have been corrupted into Milpirpi and Mitrou (De 
Cock, A., 1909, Spreekwoorden, zegswijzen en wit- 
drukkingen op volksgeloof berustend. in: Volkskunde 
20, p. 170). 

Son of Odin and Freya. "Bal’ means ‘gleaming’. 
The supreme god in Germanic religion and mytho- 
logy (wwwencyclopedia.com). 

De Cock, A. (1909): Spreekwoorden, zegswijzen en 
witdrukkingen op volksgeloof berustend. In: Volks- 
kunde 20, pp. 169-170. 

Anonymous (1950): vol. 2, p. 966. 

In Austria and Bavaria (Germany) people used 
the terms Sundwetsfoir or Summentsfever. 

Reigned frorn 313 to B40. 

Also gadeild (street-fire), because they are lit in 
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public streets and squares and on hills (Grimm's 
Teutonic Mythology, as stated on: 
wenw.northvegrorg/lore/grimmst/o2zo_o7.html). 
Oomen, A. (1882): pp. 170-172; De Cock, A. 
1909, Spreekwoorden, zegswijzen en uitdrukkingen 
op volksgeloof berustend. In: Volkskunde 20, pp. 
169-170; Van Wersch, P. (1979): pp. 86-87. On the 
day of the summer solstice, people also wore 
wreaths of Mugwort (Artemisia) and Vervain (Ver- 
bena), and cast a sprig of Larkspur (Delphinium) 
into the fire so as to be free of eye pains for a year. 
In the region of Poitou, people danced around 
the fire three times, holding branches of Walnut 
Trees in their hands. The housewife would sweep 
a walnut branch and a bunch of Mullein (Verbas- 
cum sp.) through the flames, and then hang 
them above the door of the cowshed. In England 
the young people would dance around the fire, 
wearing wreaths of Mayweed (Matricaria sp.) and 
Vervain (Verbena sp.), and carrying Violets (Viola 
sp.). lt was thought that on this night poisonous 
plants appeared out of the ground. 

Gezelle, G. (1971): p. 264. 

1525-1605. 

Baker, M. (1996): p. 199; Vickery, R. (1997): p. 331. 
Kightly, C. (1994): June 23. 

Paque (1896; 1912), a5 mentioned in Vanden- 
bussche, L. (1955): p. 318. 

1040-1095. 

Reinsberg-Diringsfeld, O., Baron de (1261): pp. 
412-432. It is interesting to note that this lines 
contain a historical outline of the St John’s fires 
in Belgium. Because of the danger of fire, this 
custom was abolished in the city, before it was in 
rural areas. In Ghent this was already the case in 
1570. 

Brunfels' Krewterbuch, 1532: p. 251; Matthioli's 
Kreuterbuch, 1563: p. 388; Rossbach's Poradeiss- 
gartlein, 15282: p. 10 ff; Tabernaemontanus' Kreuter- 
buch, 1664: p. 1,251, as mentioned in VDYV (1930 
1931): vol. HI, p. 1.488. 

For more information on the bunch of herbs, see 
under: Mugwort. 

VDVY (1990-1931): vol. III, pp. 1,486-1,487. 
Brosse, |. (1990): p. zag. 

Ingram, |. (s..}: p. 367; Powell, C. (1977): p. 154. 
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As stated on: 
www.apocalypse.org/pub/u/hilda/flang.htmi. 
‘St John's herbs' are preferably gathered on the 
afternoon of St John the Baptist’s feast-day (24"" 
June), when the sun reaches its highest point, or 
on the preceding night. It was thought that at this 
time the plants had a special magical power. The 
fact that they were also medicinal was a bonus, 
but actually of minor importance. This custom 
was found for example in England, Wales, Ire- 
land, Scotland, Germany, France, Slovenia, Esto- 
nia, Austria, Bohemia and Russia, as well as out- 
side Europe (VDVV, 1930-1931, vol. III, p. 1,485; 
VDVV, 1991-1932, vol. IV, pp. 743-745; Frazer, |., 
1951, part 7, vol. 2, pp. 45-54; Brosse, |., 1990, pp. 
249-250; Kightly, C., 1994: June 23; Vickery, R., 
1997, p. 332). 

In Steiermark (Austria) these included Lady's 
Mantle, Perforate St John's-wort, oak leaves, 
Quake Grass, Peony, Knautia, Small Scabious, 
Daisy, Common Sorrel, Buttercup, Salsify, Goat's- 
beard, Maidenhair-fern, Forget-me-not, Thyme, 
hazel twigs, Marsh-marigold, Red Clover, etc. In 
Lower Bavaria (Germany) the Midsummer bunch 
comprises hazel leaves, Mountain Arnica, Red 
Clover, White Clover, Oat Ears, Bird's-Foot-tre- 
foil, Quake-grass, Wild Pinks, Burnet, Bellflower, 
Pimpernel, and usually also the Yellow Rattle and 
a corn ear (WOVY, 1931-1932, vol. IV, pp. 743-745). 
In Cornwall there were Midsummer Fire celebra- 
tions at which the Anfodhes an Blejyow (Lady of 
the flowers) threw into the fire a bunch of plants 
tied with coloured ribbons. The plants were se- 
lected as representing both ‘good’ and ‘bad’ 
herbs. The federation of Old Cornwall Societies 
has published a booklet listing thirty-six species. 
The first on the list is the ‘good’ St John's-wort, 
known in Commish as losow sen Jowan. Mugwort is 
another of the St John's plants (e.g. in Wales and 
Belgium) (see also under: Mugwort) (Vickery. R., 
1997, P. 332). 

¥VDVV (1990-1937): vol. III, p. 1.485; YDVV (1931- 
1932): vol. IV, pp. 743-745; Frazer, |. (1951): part 7, 
vol. 2, pp. 45-54; Brosse, J. (1990): pp. 249-250. 

In England Birch, Fennel, Orpine and White Lilies 
were added (Teirlinck, |, 1930, pp. 342-344). 
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Vickery, R. (1997): p. 331. 

Baker, M. (1996): p. 141. For more information on 
the British Isles, see Vickery, R. (1997): pp. 330- 
331. 

According to one author, this must have taken 
place as early as the Gallo-Roman period (Brosse, 
J. 1990, P. 249). 

De Meyere, V. (1934-35): Geneeskrachtige Planten, 
In: Volkskunde 39, p. 101. 

According to Sebizius (1580). 

De Gubernatis, A. (1882): pp. 173-174; Oomen, A. 
(1885): p. 170; WDVV (1930-1931): vol. III, pp. 
1,486-1,487; Anonymous (1950): vol. 2, p. 966: 
Frazer, |. (1951): part 7, vol. 2, pp. §4-56; Opie, |. & 
M. Tatem (1989): pp. 336-337, Kightly, C. (1994): 
June 21. 

Bancke’s Herbal (1525), as mentioned in Kightly, 
C. (1994): June 21. 

Aubrey, |.. Miscellanies, 1695, as mentioned in 
Kightly, C. (1994): June 21. 

Scott, W., as stated on: 
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lands), the St John’s bunch comprised three dif- 
ferent flowers and herbs (1929). In Huisen and 
Duiven (the Netherlands) the St John's bunch 
comprised sprigs of Walnut and red roses. 

Fovd, }. (1893): Dornder en Weerlicht. In: Brekorf 4 
(14), p. 210; Ter Laan, K. (1949): pp. 96-37; Van 
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Or Theophrastus Bombastus von Hohenheim. 

In his book Von der natirlichen Dingen (1525), he 
gave a detailed account of Perforate St John's- 
wort (Sanct Johanmskraut). He prescribes this 
plant for ‘phantasmate, wiinn, wunden und bal- 
samische tugent.' Paracelsus also gives a detailed 
recipe for protection from evil spirits, based on 
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Volkskunde 39, p. 101; Marzell, H. (1938): p. 136; 
Ter Laan, K. (1949): p. 356; Brosse, |. (1990): pp. 
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PERIWINKLE 
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‘We asked him why he wept, mother, 
Whene'er we found the spots 
Where periwinkle crept, mother, 
O'er wild forpet-me-nots. 
"Ah me!" she said, while tears ran down 
As fast a summer showers; 
‘[t is because I cannot see 
The sunshine and the flowers.’ 
The Blind Boy, Eliza Cook (1818-1889)' 


‘Something old, something new, 

Something borrowed, something blue.’ 
Widespread rhyme in Britain describing a bride's 
apparel,” 


Latin: Vinca? sp. 


English: Periwinkle; Cut Finger, Dicky Dilver, 
Sorcerer's Violet. 

French: Pervenche; Violet des Sorciers. 
German: Immergriin; Singriin, Wintergriin. 
Dutch: Maagdenpalm; Ingroen, Maagdekruid, 
Vincoorde. 


HABITAT 

About seven to twelve species of Periwinkle are 
found growing in the tropics as well as in tem- 
perate regions. The Lesser Periwinkle (Vinca 
minor L.) is indigenous to Western Europe: it is 
also cultivated as a garden plant, as is the non- 
indigenous Greater Periwinkle (Vinca major L., 
syn. Vinca herbacea auct. non Waldst. & Kit.), 
which originates from the Mediterranean. 


DESCRIPTION 
Periwinkles are slightly woody perennials (herbs, 
half-shrubs) with simple, opposite, entire, shortly 
petiolated evergreen leaves. The bisexual flow- 
ers grow solitary or in pairs in leaf-axils; the five 
blue (rarely mauve or white) petals are fused in- 
to a corolla-tube; the five sepals are fused at the 
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base. The calyx is deeply cleft into five very narrow 
divisions. The fruit consists of divergent follicles 
(rarely maturing in Western Europe). The Lesser 
Periwinkle is a small shrub with erect to ascend- 
ing stems, giving rise to erect flowering shoots 
with one lilac-blue flower (2-3.2 cm across) each, 
The ovate to elliptic, myrtle-like leaves (1.5-4.5 cm) 
The Greater Periwinkle has ascending-arching, 
then often procumbent vegetative stems with 
large egg-shaped ovate leaves (2.5-9.0 cm), with 
the margins minutely fringed. The light blue 
corolla (2.5-5 cm across) has purplish blue lobes. 
Height: 0.05-0.1 m (Lesser Periwinkle); 0.15-0.3 
mi (Greater Periwinkle). (Fig. 95; Pls. 112-113) 


THE PERIWINKLE IN RITUALS, 
MYTHOLOCY AND WORSHIP 

The Periwinkle was a Dionysus/Bacchus* plant; 
it was worn during the Bacchanalia.’ It is also a 
plant of the dead; the Dutch name Maagdenpalm 
(virgin's palm) is based on an old custom where 
a wreath of flowers and twigs was placed on the 
bier of unmarried girls who had died. An Italian 
name for the Periwinkle was Fiore di Morte 
(death's flower), because it was used for chil- 
dren's funeral wreaths. Moreover, the Periwin- 
kle was often planted in cemeteries (especially 
on children's graves). It was also customary to 
adorn the gallows with some Periwinkle, Dur- 
ing the Middle Ages in England, men on their 
way to the gallows were given garlands of peri- 
winkle Howers to wear. It was forbidden to use 
such funereal flowers for any other occasion.° 
In Wales it was said that whoever took a Peri- 
winkle from a grave would see the deceased, 
and would be confronted with him in his 
dreams for one year.’ It was considered unwise 
to make a bridal wreath from a plant that had al- 
ready been used as a funeral wreath, as the bride 
would then not be blessed with a long life." 


Fig. 9§ Lesser Periwinkle, 1 = flowering plant; 27 = seed. 
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In Christianity the plant also has a sacred 
meaning. The flowers are dedicated to virgins; 
moreover, they have Mary's blue colouring. This 
is why the Periwinkle is dedicated to her. St 
Alexander? is celebrated on 26"" February": the 
Lesser Periwinkle is dedicated to him." 


THE PERIWINKLE IN SYMBOLISM 
The Periwinkle is considered a symbol of loyalty 
and so is dedicated to virgins.'* Indeed, it was 
customary to place a garland of Periwinkle on 
the head of a virgin bride.” 


The Periwinkle as an emblem 
In England, the Lesser Periwinkle was the flow- 
er of magicians and poets.'* 


The Periwinkle in the language of flowers 

In the language of flowers, the Lesser Periwin- 
kle may have a variety of meanings, but they are 
always connected to friendship or love. The blue 
flowering Periwinkle means: ‘My heart was my 
own until | met you (= budding love)’, white flow- 
ering means: ‘sweet memories’.” 


THE PERIWINKLE IN MAGIC 
AND POPULAR BELIEFS 


The Periwinkle as a protective plant 

The Periwinkle was important in eleventh-cen- 
tury herbal manuscripts; it is usually listed un- 
der its old Latin name pervinca’’. Picking had to 
take place according to well-defined rules, namely 
with clean hands, and only on the first, the 
ninth, the eleventh and the thirteenth night of 
the moon, The plant was also an ingredient of a 
mediaeval love potion. The Periwinkle was made 
into amulets as a protection against witchcraft, 
or to break a spell. Sometimes it was used to 
make a decoction that had to be drunk by the be- 
witched person, It was believed the plant could 
heal devils’ diseases, as well as demonic posses- 
sion, terror, poisoning and bites by poisonous 
animals. If the Periwinkle were carried on the 
body, it would bring about elegance and afflu- 
ence. It was also known to detect witches. In 
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Great Britain the plant was called ‘Sorcerer's Vi- 
olet’ and in France Violet des Sorciers'’’ (sorcer- 
er's violet), because it was widely used against 
the Evil Eye and malicious ghosts. In Italy, the 
plant was called Centocchi (hundred eyes). In 
Germany too the Periwinkle was mentioned in 
many magic incantations, such as those for ob- 
taining love, to abjure malicious conjuring (1485) 
or to avert magic diseases (1685); however, the 
plant had to be gathered on Palm Sunday or on 
Assumption Day. Moreover, the Periwinkle was 
hung in stables to protect the cattle from witch- 
ery.” The following adage shows us that the 
Periwinkle was also seen as a deterrent against 
witchcraft in the Walloon provinces of Belgium: 
‘Pervenche contre tout mal prend sa revanche.’ 
(‘The Periwinkle avenges itself on any disease.’)'? 
Banks in the gardens of many cottages in Wilt- 
shire and Cambridgeshire (England) are adorned 
with Periwinkles. In many cases they were 
planted when a couple of newly-weds moved in- 
to the cottage, in the belief that they would make 
sure they had good fortune and a happy mar- 
riage.” 


The Periwinkle in love magic 

In several popular sixteenth and seventeenth- 
century works, the Periwinkle is said to encour- 
age conjugal love. The Book of Secrets, first pub- 
lished in English in about 1550 and wrongly at- 
tributed to Albert the Great/Albertus Magnus 
(1193-1280), said that when Periwinkle was 
‘beaten unto a powder with worms of earth wrapped 
around it, and with an herb called Semperviva, in 
English Houseleek™’, it induceth love between man 
and wife, ifit be used in their meats,""" 


The Periwinkle in predictions 
In Germany, the plant was also used to make 
predictions. On St Matthew's” Night (eve of 21” 
February), girls (19 century) would first make 
a wreath of Periwinkle and one of straw, and 
then take a handful of ashes. In silence, they 
would go to a stream, where they would put the 
Periwinkle, the straw and the ashes into the wa- 
ter. Blindfolded and silent, the girls would dance 


along the water's edge and grope in the water: if 
they touched the Periwinkle, it would mean a 
bridal wreath, straw meant misfortune and ash- 
es was a portent of death (Hildesheim, Ger- 
many). In the Walloon provinces of Belgium”, 
this tradition was recorded as late as the twenti- 
eth century. 

Periwinkle leaves were put into a fire on New 
Year's Eve (1931); if they curled up, it meant 
good fortune, but if they burned, one would die 
during the course of the coming year. This tradi- 
tion was also known in France: *... faire pétd les 
pringuas.’ ('... make the Perwinkles jump.') Anoth- 
er tradition was to put a periwinkle leaf into a 
basin of water on New Year's Eve: if it turned 
black during the following night, it indicated 
death; if it became mottled, it meant imminent 
disease; if it stayed green, the person would re- 
main healthy through the coming year. Compa- 
rable predictions were also made with other ev- 
ergreens, ¢.g. with Box (Buxus sempervirens L.) 
and Ivy (Hedera helix L) (see under: Box, Ivy, 
vol. I). Children would take a periwinkle flower 
between index finger and thumb, rub the calyx 
softly, and say (translation): ‘Death, death, come 
out.’ This was repeated until the stamens came 
away from the flower. The number of times the 
sentence was spoken, was the number of years 
one still had to live.*® 


In some regions of France”’ periwinkle leaves 
were cast into the fire (1930) on Twelfth Night 
(eve of 6 January); predictions were made by 
way of the crackling of the leaves; these con- 
cemed the health of those who were absent, for 
example.” 


The Periwinkle in magical healing 

The Periwinkle used to be used in remedies to 
protect one from being ridden by the ‘mare’, 
and for treating hysterical seizures, and scabies.*? 
Sir Francis Bacon (1561-1626) recommended as 
a cure for cramps that periwinkle leaves should 
be tied round the leg.’” The plant was also put 
under the pillows of small children to soothe 
cramps and alleviate teething pains. In Ger- 
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many the cattle were fed (1916) on Periwinkle 
on Good Friday to protect them from a number 
of diseases.” In his 1653 Complete Herbal and 
English Physician Enlarged, the English herbalist 
Nicholas Culpeper wrote ‘that Periwinkle leaves 
eaten by man and wife together cause love — which 
is rare quality indeed, ifit be true.” 


THE PERIWINKLE IN HERBALISM 

AND MEDICINE 
Classical authors such as Dioscorides (c. jo AD), 
Pliny the Elder (77 AD) and Galen (130-c. 210 
AD) refer to the many qualities of the Periwin- 
kle. It stems nosebleeds and diarrhoea, is an 
antidote to bites by poisonous animals, heals 
wounds, cures dropsy, etc.” Pliny the Elder 
writes that the Periwinkle” in vinegar is an ex- 
cellent remedy for snake-bites, particularly 
adders.” 

Its reputation as a blood cleanser and haerno- 
static has lasted for centuries.” The Flemish 
herbalist Rembert Dodoens (Dodonaeus) men- 
tions it in his (1554) herbal*’, as does the English 
herbalist Nicholas Culpeper in his Complete 
Herbal and English Physician Enlarged (1653): 
‘The Periwinkle is a great binder, stays bleeding 
both at mouth and nose, if some of the leaves be 
chewed, The French used it to stay women's courses. 
Dioscorides, Galen, and Aigineta, commend it 
against the lasks and fluxes of the belly to be drank 


In wine,’ 


In popular medicine, the Periwinkle is used to 
treat swellings, haemorrhages and as a blood- 
purifier, for dysentery and inflammations of the 
bronchial mucous membrane.” In the county 
of Oxfordshire in England it was very common- 
ly used as a remedy for boils, nosebleeds and 
toothache, and in the nineteenth century was of- 
ten rubbed onto chapped hands because of its 
healing properties, which explains the name it 
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was given there: ‘Cuthnger’. 
In modern herbal medicine, the Periwinkle is 
used as a bitter tonic, to be used for anaemia, slow 


recovery from illnesses, or a loss of appetite. The 
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leaves, stripped off the plant, are said to lower 
the blood pressure and blood sugar levels, and 
to have astringent, vasodilating and healing 
properties. And it is also said to stem the flow of 
mother's milk. Periwinkle is also used for treat- 
ing headaches, vertigo, concentration difficul- 
ties, etc.*’ This plant contains an alkaloid called 
vincamine, used in the pharmaceutical industry 
as a brain stimulant and vasodilator. Since vin- 
camine was discovered in its leaves, Periwinkle 
has been used in treatments for arteriosclerosis 
and for dementia resulting from insufficient 
blood supply to the brain.** In England, the 
Periwinkle is still used as a tonic in skin creams 
and as a remedy for intestinal disorders.*? How- 
ever, it is not advisable to use Periwinkle with- 
out medical supervision, because too high a 
dosage of the alkaloid vincamine will cause 


problems. 


THE PERIWINKLE IN INDUSTRY, 

AGRICULTURE AND CRAFTS 
The Periwinkle was used to clear cloudy wine 
(within a few days).*? The bark of the Lesser 
Periwinkle is used for the production of fibres, 
and in Russia it is used to make Kendyr*® paper.*” 
The Periwinkle was also used as a replacement 
for Hops in brewing beer.*® 


THE PERIWINKLE IN THE HOME, 
GARDEN AND KITCHEN 
The stems of the Lesser and the Greater Peri- 
winkle are used in basket making.*” Both the in- 
digenous Lesser Periwinkle and the foreign 
Greater Periwinkle are cultivated as an orna- 
mental plant. 
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Ingram, |. (5.2): p. 87. 

As mentioned in Vickery, R. (1997): p. 281. 

The Periwinkle takes both its English and botani- 
cal names from the Latin vincio (to bind), which 
refers to the long, trailing sterms that overrun and 
keep down other plants wherever it grows. It is 
described by William Wordsworth (1770-1890): 
‘Through primrose tufts in that sweet bower, The 
foir periwinkle trailed its wreaths.’ (In: Written in 
early spring, as stated on: www.bartleby.com). 

In Roman religion and mythology, he was the god 
of wine; his name in Greek mythology was Diony- 
sus. Dionysus was also the god of cultivation and 
legislation (www.encyclopedia.com). 

Teirlinck, 1. (1904): p. 69. 

Ingram (sd.): p. 26; De Wit, H. (1965): p. 455; 
Baker, M. (1996): p. 121. 

Anonymous (1950): p. 849. 

Hovorka, von, D. & U. Kronfeld (1908): p. 225. 
2-326 or 328. Bishop of Alexandria in 313. 

By the Orthodox Church on April 22”. 
Reinsberg-Diringsfeld, ©., Baron de (1861): p. 152; 
Qomen, A. (1885): p. 195; Hovorka, von, D. & U. 
Kronfeld (1908): p. 225; Celis, G. (1930): p. 97. 
Hovorka, von, D. & U. Kronfeld (1908): p. 225: 
Celis, G. (1930): p. 97. 

Teirlinck, |. (1885): p. 56. 

Anonymous (1979): Pp. 173. 

Ingram, |. (s-4.): p. 86; Conway, D. (1974): p. 92; 
Powell, C. (1977): p. 110. 

Hence the French Perenche. 

Ingram, J. (s.d.): p. 86. 

VDVV (1937-1932): vol. IV, pp. 674-675; Anony- 
mous (1950): p. 849; Anonymous (1979): p. 173. 
Rolland, E. (1896-1913): vol. 8, p. 33. 

Vickery, R. (1997): p. 282. 

Houseleek (Sermpenivurn sp.). 

Vickery, R. (1997): p. 282. Ingram adds that in his 
time (latter part of the 19” century) stronger reme- 
dies are needed to obtain the same result (Ingram, 
J..i¢., p. By). 

The ‘thirteenth’ apostle (7-637). 

Orthodox remembrance day: 16" November. 

de Warsage, R. (1920): p. 400. On September 
21". young girls in the Walloon provinces (Bel- 
gium) would go to the riverbank. One of them 
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carried a crown known as Roses de Notre-Dame 
(made from Periwinkles and interwoven with 
Ivy). Another girl carried a packet of straw, a third 
a handful of ashes. The three ingredients were 
placed in a basin. Then one by one, the girls had 
te grab an item from the basin at random, while 
keeping their eyes closed. Ifa girl picked the floral 
wreath, it was to be her wedding garland. If she 
picked up the straw, she would suffer a life of 
misery. If she got the ashes, she would die a vir- 
gin. 

VDVV (1931-1932): vol. I'V, pp. 675-676. 

Also in the Département du Cantal. 

Teirlinek, |. (1990): p. 267. 

Cumps, L. (1981): p. 333. 

Baker, M. (1996): p. 121, 

VDVV (1931-1932): vol. IV, pp. 674-675. 

Coles, W., Adarn and Eva (1657), as mentioned in 
C. Kightly (1994): March 14. 

Munting, A. (1696): p. 497. 

In Antiquity the Periwinkle was considered to be 
a kind of Clematis: Clematis daphnoides or paly- 
Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
XXIV, chap. XC. 

Daems, W. (3..): p. 190; Van Lis, We (1747), as 
mentioned in L. Vandenbussche (1955): p. 586; 
Anonymous (1979): p. 173. 

Dodoens, R. (1554). 

Culpeper, N. (1653): p. 196. 

Van Hellemont, |. (1999): pp. 642-643. 

Baker, M. (1996): p. 121; Vickery, R. (1997): p. 282. 
Anonymous (1979): p. 173; Van Hellemont, |. 
(1993): pp. 642-643. 

As stated on: 

werw.ses.leeds.ac.uk/cgi-bin/pfaf/ 
arr_html?Vinca+minor&CAN=LATIND: 

and on: www.nootropics.com/vincamine/, 
Anonymous (1990): vol. 2, p. 4g. 

Launert, E. (1982): p. 136; De Cleene, M. (1989): 
p. 226. 

Munting, A. (1696): p. 497. 

In Western China, in the Yuli County, there is a 
current project to cultivate Kendyr, not only for its 
fibre, but also for the preparation of health-care 
products 
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(www.urum@ifair.com/hzhzum/2002/ project! 
Notg.hitm). Here, it concerns either the Periwinkle 
or the related Dogbane (Apocynum venetum L), a 
species from the same family (Apocynaceae) . 
Goovaerts, R. (1981): p. 224. 

Anonymous (1950): p. 849. 

As stated on: 

wwew.scs.leeds.ac.uk/cgi-bin/pfaff 
arr_html?Vinca+minor&CAN=LATIND; 

as stated on: 

weew,.scs leeds. ac.uk/cgi-bin/pfaf/ 
arr_html?Vinca+major&CAN=LATIND. 
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PINK 


‘When white pinks begin to peer, 
Then’s the time your sheep to shear” 
“What was't that fell but now 

From that warm kiss of ours? 

Look, look! by love I vow 

They were two gilly-flowers. 


Let’s kiss and kiss again, 

For ifso be our closes 

Make gilly-flowers, then 

I'm sure they'll fashion roses.’ 
On Gilly-Flowers Begotten, Robert Herrick (1591- 
1674)" 


Latin: Dianthus carpophyllus L. (syn. Dianthus 
coronarius Lam.) 


English: Clove’ Pink; Carnation, Clove Gilly 
Flower*, Fair Maids of Kent, Indian Pink, Jack, 
July Flower, Painted Ladies, Queen July Flow- 
ers, Sops-in-wine. 

French: Oeillet des Fleuristes; Bizarres, Girofle 
Rouge, Giroflier’, Oeillet, Oeillet des Jardins, 
Oecillet Rouge. 

German: Gartennelke; Baumnelken, Bizarden, 
Braune Nagelein, Grasblum(n), Grasnageln, Gras- 
rose, Hollandische Filitten, Kaisernelke, Nagel, 
Nagelnblume. 

Dutch: Tuinanjer; Anjelier, Genoffelen, Gespe- 
lier, Groffiaat, Kruidnagelbloem®, Nagelbloem, 
Potbloemen, Sentille, Snoffels, Snuifneuze, 
Testebloem, Tuinanjelier. 


Latin Dianthus barbatus L. 

English: Sweet William’; Bearded Pink, Bloomy 
Down, Bouncing Bet, Bunch Pink, Fair Child's 
Mule, French Pinks, London Bobs, Pride of 


London, Scarlet Lightning, Sweet John, Tolme- 
neer, Williarns. 
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French: Oeillet de Poéte; Bouquet Parfait, Bou- 
quet Toutfait, Doux Guillaume, Doux Jean, 
Fleur de Jupiter, Jalousie, Oecillet 4 Bouquets, 
Oecillet Barbu. 

German: Bartnelke; Bartige Nelke, Samtnelke, 
Schéner Gartenwilhem, Schéner Hans, Sché- 
ner Wilhelm, Studentennelke, Tausendschén, 
Wohlriechenden Gartenwilhelm. 

Dutch: Duizendschoon; Baardanjelier, Boeren- 
ponker, Graspelier, Hoepeelbloemen, Jonkertjes, 
Kapiltjes, Keikens, Kopjenoffelen, Opeelbloem, 
Trobbels, Trosbloem, Truisjonkers, Tuiltjes, Vuil- 
neusekens. 


HABITAT 

The Pink genus (Dianthus) is largely indigenous 
to temperate Asia and Europe, but most of the 
three hundred species are found growing in the 
Mediterranean. There are also a number of 
Pinks in the East African Mountains and in 
South Africa, Many hybrids and varieties are po- 
pular garden plants. 


DESCRIPTION 

The Pink genus contains about three hundred 
species of annual and mostly short perennial 
herbs, with linear or lanceolate leaves. The 
bracteoles of the small but showy and often fra- 
grant flowers are close to the base of the calyx, 
forming an epicalyx. The petal-limb is variously 
divided, without scales, usually mostly pink to 
deep rose, some being red, purple, white, or yel- 
low. The fruit is. a capsule opening by four teeth. 
Many Pinks are popular garden plants, such as 
the Clove Pink (wild in southern Europe) and 
the Sweet William (wild in the Mediterranean). 


The Clove Pink 

The Clove Pink is a tufted or mat-forming, 
glabrous, glaucous perennial, with more or less 
erected stems. The fragrant Howers (2-4 cm 
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Fig.96. Maiden Pink. 1 = flowering plant; 2 = seed. 


across), grouped 1-5 in lax cymes, are usually 
pink. The calyx is larger than two cm, Height 
(flowering plant): o.4-0.8 m. 


The Sweet William 

The Sweet William is a mat forming, more or 
less glabrous, green perennial with erect stems 
and sword-shaped leaves. The nearly scentless, 
often spotted, pink to red flowers (c. 2 cm 
across) are grouped in dense clusters at the stem 
apex. The calyx varies between 12 and 18 mm. 
Height (flowering plant): 0.3-0.6 m. (Fig. 96; 
Pls. 114-115) 


THE PINK IN RITUALS, 
MYTHOLOGY AND WORSHIP 
The name Dianthus derives from the Greek and 
really means ‘Zeus flower’ or ‘flower of god’. 
This relates to a classical myth.” Artemis®, the 
goddess of the hunt, once returned without hav- 
ing caught anything. She was very angry and 
thought that a flute playing shepherd had caused 
her bad luck. She ripped out the poor man's 
eyes in a fury, but immediately regretted her 
horrible deed. Artemis then called upon her fa- 
ther, Zeus, to help her, whereupon he made 
‘fimbriated’ pink flowers grow from the shep- 
herd's eyes. We do not know which Pink species 
the Greeks considered to be their godly flower, 
since no Ancient document containing a de- 
scription of it has been found, What we do know 
is that the plant was scentless’ and was used for 
wreaths. Two plant names remind us of the 
Greek myth: the French Fleur de Jupiter (‘Jove's 
Alower' = Sweet William), and the English ‘Flow- 
er of Jove” (Lychnis flosjovis Desr., syn. Coro- 
naria flos-jovis A. Br.).'? The French name CEillet 
(= Pink) also refers to that same myth, because 
_qillet simply means: ‘little eye’ (from the Latin 
‘ocellus’ = little eye). The roots of certain species 
of the Pink family, for instance the Ragged 
Robin or Cuckoo-flower (Lychnis flos-cuculi L, 
syn. Coronara flos-cuculi A. Br.j, contain sa- 
ponins; it was believed that they originated from 
the washing bowl belonging to Aphrodite't/ 
Venus.” 
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Pinks do not play a special role in Christianity. 
In the countryside around Bologna (Italy) (1882) 
St Peter's Day (29 June) is the day of the 
Pinks."© 


THE PINK IN SYMBOLISM 

Red pink flowers are the symbol of ardent love, 
the white of pure love, and by extension, also of 
marriage.” Indeed, the Maltese Cross (Lychnis 
chalcedonica L.) with its scarlet flowers is called 
Brandende Liefde (burning love) in Dutch." In 
addition to roses, pinks are put into bridal 
wreaths, for instance in Spain (1897).'? On the 
very first official Mother's Day service (second 
Sunday in May) on the 10°" May 1908, Miss An- 
na Jarvis (1864-1948) of Philadelphia (USA) sent 
five hundred white carnations, which she had 
chosen herself, to the Andrews Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in Grafton (West Virginia, USA). 
In a telegram to its congregation, she wrote: “... 
Each one present will be given a white carnation; 
mothers will be given two, in memory of the day... 
The white carnation is preferred, because it may be 
thought to typify some of the virtues of motherhood; 
... whiteness stands for purity; its lasting qualities, 
faithfulness; its fragrance, love; its wide field of 
growth, charity; its form, beauty..."”° 

Mother's Day has been celebrated all over the 
USA since 1914, as well as in Canada and parts 
of Latin America, though not so avidly. Carna- 
tions then become emblems of the purity, 
strength and endurance of motherhood, and are 
worn by many. If the flower is red, the wearer's 
mother is still alive, white if she is dead.” 

Because of its role in the Ancient Artemis 
myth, the Pink also became a symbol of fickle- 
ness,*” Moreover, the Clove Pink is the symbol 
of energy because of its pungent scent of cloves.*? 


The Pink in art 

The Pink was not often mentioned in Ancient 
literature. [t was not until after the crusades, 
during the rise of humanism in Italy, that it 
started to receive some attention. From the six- 
teenth century, it was described in herbals. The 
Pink had its heyday during the Renaissance. 


Some of the oldest depictions of white and red 
Pinks are those that Antonio Pisano (1395-1455) 
(also called Vittore Pisano or Pisanello) painted 
in a portrait of a princess (‘Portrait of a Princess 
of the House of Este’, 1436-1438). Jan van Eyck 
(before 1395-1441) painted a ‘Portrait of a Man 
with Carnation’ (c. 1435), and the Hower was also 
depicted in paintings by Albrecht Diirer (1471- 
1528) and Hans Holbein the Younger (1497?- 
1543). 


It was thought that the nails of Christ's cross 
could be identified in the leaf and fruit of the 
Pink, hence its Dutch popular name of Nagel- 
bloem (nail flower), and the German names 
Nagelein, Grasndgeln, Nagel, Ndgelnblume and 
Nelke, a derivation of Ndgelchen (small nail). The 
Pink thus became a symbol of Christ's suffer- 
ing. Pinks, and the Carthusian Pink (Dianthus 
carthusianorum L,) in particular, are often de- 
picted in pictures of the Virgin Mary.” 

In many fifteenth- and sixteenth-century por- 
traits, the figures, often men, are holding pinks; 
here the plant is probably a symbol of love, be- 
trothal, or marriage. Newly weds are often de- 
picted holding a pink Pink. In the hand of Our 
Lady, the Pink can also mean divine love.*° 


The Pink as an emblem 
The Clove Pink is the floral emblem of Monaco.”’ 


The Pink in heraldry 

The Pink is rarely used in coats of arms. We do 
find it in that of the Adius and Helbers™ fami- 
lies, however. 


The Pink in the language of flowers 

A red Pink represents ardent love (for a woman) 
(‘alas, my poor heart’, ‘I need to see you soon’), a 
pink Pink represents encouragement in love 
(‘yes’), and a white Pink means perfect love (‘I of- 
fer you pure love’). A striped Pink represents re- 
fusal and the yellow Pink contempt, because it is 
much less sought after than a red or a white 
Pink.*? The English writer and poet James Leigh 
Hunt (1784-1859) beautifully illustrates the flo- 
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ral language of the red Pink in his Love-Letters 
Made of Flowers: 


‘One's sighs and passionate declarations 
In odorous rhetoric of carnations.’ ‘ta 


Robert Herrick (1591-1674) too, immortalizes 
the Carnation in his poem ‘To Carnations. A 


Song’: 


“Stay while pe wall, or go 

And leave no scent behind ype: 
Yet, trust me, I shall know 
The place where | may find ye. 


Within my Lucia’s cheek, 
Whose livery ye wear, 
Play ye at hide or seek, 

I'm sure to find ye there.’ u 


In the language of flowers, the Fringed Pink 
(Dianthus superbus L.) represents pride and mal- 
ice. In a few German folktales, such as the ‘ Dorf- 
prinzen’ as painted by the German artist Ludwig 
Knaus (1829-1910), a proud farmer's son struts 
around with a pink in his teeth. This is why the 
flower came to stand for vanity and conceit.** 


THE PINK IN MAGIC 

AND POPULAR BELIEFS 
The Pink as a flower of misfortune 
Pinks (Dianthus sp.) occur in German and En- 
glish popular beliefs. As is the case with many 
red flowers, the belief is that pulling off Pinks 
attracts lightning. The Maiden Pink (Dianthus 
deltoides L.) should (1934) not be sniffed, as this 
will cause a nosebleed (Bavaria, Germany); for 
the same reason in the Vogtland (Germany), the 
Carthusian Pink may not be picked to make 
wreaths and bouquets.” 

In Worcestershire (England), it was consid- 
ered unlucky (in 1884) to enter a farmhouse 
with (less than a handful) of pinks or violets, be- 
cause the ducks’ and hens’ eggs would be de- 
stroyed.™ 
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Fig 97. Inthe Tyrol, Pinson the windowsill were sed in love 
mowie. 


‘The Pink asa protective plant 
‘The Pink is also able to provide protection. The 
Elizabethans"’, among others, believed ‘that he 
who wore carnation would never die on the scaf- 
old, which may have been the original reason 
for the lasting popularity of carnation button- 
holes.'° 


The Pink n love magic 
inks in the windows of Tyrolean cottages (Aus- 
tria) were once used in love magic.” (Fig. 97) 


‘The Pink in magical healing 
It is said that the French king”, Louis IX (St) 
(1214-1270) was looking for a cure for his plague- 
infested army in Tunis (now: Tunisia) during 
the second crusade. He discovered the spicy: 
‘smelling Clove Pink, and thought that the plant 
(because of its scent) would ward off the afficti- 
‘on, Indeed this belief applies to many aromatic 
plants (see also under: Rosemary and Thyme, 
vol. I, and Hyssop). Although Louis IX died of 
the plague himself, the flowers of the Clove 
Pink were used as a strengthening remedy for a 
ong time.” 

‘An old Bavarian (Germany) remedy for nose- 
bleeds was to put the petals of three Wood Pinks 
(Dianthus sylvestris Wulf)*° in the nostrils. The 
Flemish popular name Snuifneuze (sniff nose) 
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for the Clove Pink might also be a reference to 
this particular use in medicine. It is not known 
whether the remedy is effective. 


THE PINK IN HERBALISM 

AND MEDICINE 
During the Middle Ages, pink flowers were a 
remedy for fevers, shaking limbs and hysterical 
fits." The Flemish herbalist Rembert Dodoens 
(Dodonaeus) describes some Pinks in his 1554 
herbal under Jencttekens and Ginoffen.* How- 
ever, in the posthumous edition of this herbal 
dated 1644, we find more medical information 
(translation): ‘All varieties of Pinks, be it the culti- 
vated or the wild flower. have the same (healing) 
powers: although the most fragrant are most often 
praised. They are used for treating heart palpi 
tions, vertigo, epilepsy, and convulsions or stress, 


‘Carnation flowers were in the past used in tonic 
cordials for the treatment of fevers, but this is 
now obsolete. In European herbal medicine it is 
traditionally prescribed for coronary and nervous 
disorders. The flowers are thought to be alexiter- 
ic, antispasmodic, cardiotonic, diaphoretic and 
nervine. In China the plant has been used as a 
vermifuge. 


THE PINK IN INDUSTRY, 
AGRICULTURE AND CRAFTS 
The flowers of the Clove Pink yield an essential 
oil that is used in perfumes. Five hundred kilo- 
‘grams of flowers are needed to obtain one hun- 
dred grams of oil.* 


THE PINK IN THE HOME, 

GARDEN AND KITCHEN, 
Flower heads from the Clove Pink are dried for 
use in potpourri, scented sachets and cosmetic 
products. This plant contains a strong concen- 
tration of saponins. If the leaves are simmered 
in water, the resulting fluid may be used for 
leaning the skin, clothes, etc. *° 


‘Tradition has it that the French duke, René I 
4’Anjou (1409-1480) is credited with being the 


first person to have embellished gardens with 
Pinks.** From that time on, numerous varieties 
of the Clove Pink and cross fertilizations with 
the Pink (Dianthus plumarius L.) have produced 
the very popular Clove Pinks (or Carnations) we 
know today. Other well-loved garden species are 
the Sweet William, the Carthusian Pink, the 
Maiden Pink, the Rainbow Pink (Dianthus chi- 
nensis L., syn. Dianthus sinensis Link), also the 
source of many varieties, and the Fringed Pink 
(Dianthus superbus L). 


Dip You KNow? 

Clove-scented pink leaves were used to flavour 
beer or wine in the Elizabethan era (16" centu- 
ry). as a substitute for the more costly clove.*? 
This is why the Carnation is also called ‘Sops-in- 
wine’.”” Wild Clove Pink is a highly aromatic 
plant and is used to flavour syrups, fruit cups 
and beverages. However, much of this fragrance 
is lost in the more ornamental varieties of Clove 
Pinks developed by breeders.™ 

In the r7'"/18"-century Fairfax Household 
Book one can learn how to preserve the flowers 
of Roses (Rosa sp.), Gillyflowers (= Clove Pinks) 
and Marigolds (Calendula officinalis L.): ‘You 
must first pick the seeds out before they do shed. 
Then dip the flower in Syrup consisting of Sugar 
Candy boiled, and open the leaves one by one with a 
smooth bodkin of bone or wood, and soon as they be 
dipped lay them in the Sun when it is in the height, 
or else dry them between two dishes upon papers 
over a very gentle Fire: and so pou may keep them 
all the pear,’* 
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Baker, M. (1996): p. 38. 

Pollard, A. (1891): p. 90. 

In reference to its spicy scent 

(www. botany.com/dianthus.htm). 

Gilliflower, a corruption of the Latin caryophylium 
or clove. 

In reference to its spicy scent. 

In reference to its spicy scent. 

According to Prior (1863) the name ‘Sweet 
William’ ts so called after the French Cillet, cor- 
rupted to Willy, and hence to William. According 
to others, the name associates the plant with 
King William |, the Conqueror (1027-1087), St 
William of Rochester (1154-1226), King William 
Il (1650-1702), or to William Augustus, Duke of 
Cumberland (1721-1765), who defeated the Scots 
at the battle of Culloden (Vickery, R., 1997, pp. 
363-364), 

There are other versions of the myth, however, 
without substantial differences [Leopold, B., 
1937, pp. 113-114; Vlaanderen, A., 19.46, p. 55; Kits 
Nieuwenkamp, H., 1953, Plantlore: Planten-Sym- 
boliek: Anjer. In: Oostvlaamsche Zanten 28 (5), Pp. 
121]. In one of the variations, Diana, the Roman 
goddess of hunting, plucks out a shepherd's eyes 
ina fit of rage. Not knowing what to do, she throws 
away the eyes, and all of a sudden Pinks grow 
from them. 

Daughter of Zeus and Leto and twin sister of 
Apalla. 

The Clove Pink spreads a heavy scent and so is 
not suitable as a flower of the gods. 

Peters, H. (1918): pp. 61-62. 

Jupiter is the equivalent of Zeus. The ‘Flower of 
Jove’ belongs to the Pink family too (today to the 
Lychnis genus). 

De Cleene, M, (1997): personal note. 

In Greek religion and mythology, she is the god- 
dess of love, fertility, and beauty. The Romans 
identified Aphrodite with Venus 
(weww.encyclopedia.com). 

Peters, H. (1918): pp. 61-62. 

De Gubernatis, A. (1882): pp. 295-256. 

De Gubernatis, A. (1882): p. 254; Gomen, A. (1885): 
p. 126; Chabot, G. (1960): pp. 13-29; Conway, D. 
(197.4): p. 85. 
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De Cleene, M. (1997): personal note, 

|... (1897): Bruidsbloemen. In: Volkskumde 9, p. 
176. 

Anonymous (19896); as stated on: 

www. rootsweb.com/—wvtaylor/carntion, htm. 
Vickery, R. (1997): p. 2.48. 

Leopold, B. (1937): pp. 113-114; Vlaanderen, A. 
(1946): p. 55; Kits Nieuwenkamp, H. (1953): Plant- 
lore: Planten-Symboliek: Anjer. In: Qostelaantsche 
conten 28 (5), p. 121. 

Leopold, B. (1997): pp. 119-114. 

Peters, H. (1918): pp. 62-63. 

Peters, H. (1978): p. 62; Mohr, G, (1972): p. 221. 
Chabot, G. (1960): pp. 13-29; Ferguson, G. 
(1973): p. 29. This was also true in Flanders (Fer- 
guson, G., 1973, p. 29). 

Asch, |. (1968): Botanical emblems of the nations. 
In: Econ. Garden J. 18, p. 57. 

Kits Nieuwenkamp, H. (1953): Plantlore: Plariten- 
Symboliek: Anjer. In: Oostvlaamsche Zanten 28 (5), 
p. 121. 

Ingram, J. (s.¢.): p. 356; Leopold, B. (1997): pp. 
113-114; Conway, D. (1974): p. 85. 

Powell, C. (1977): p. $6. 

Pollard, A. (1891): p. 102. 

Peters, H. (1918): pp. 62-63. 

VDVV (1934-1935): vol. VI, pp. 1,002-1,003. 
Thiselton- Dyer, T. (1884): p. 11, 

Meaning writers active while Queen Elizabeth | 
of England (1558-1603) was on the throne, which 
was perhaps the most golden age of English liter- 
ature, who included Sir Philip Sidney, Edmund 
Spenser, Roger Ascham, Richard Hooker, Christo 
pher Marlowe and William Shakespeare. The 
term ‘Elizabethan’ refers only to this period 
(Anonymous, 19895). 

Baker, M. (1996): p. 8. 

Peters, H. (1928): p. 61. 

Reigned from 1226. 

Peters, H. (1918): p. 62. 

VDVV (1934-1935): vol. VI, pp. 1,002-1,003. 
Cumps, L. (1981): p. 110. 

Dodoens, R. (1554). 

Dodoens, R. (16.4.4). 

As stated on; 

www.ses. leeds. ac.uk/cgi-bin/pfat/ 
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arr_html?Dianthus+caryophyllus&iCAN=LATIND. 
As stated on: 

www.ses.leeds.ac.uk/cgi-bin/pfaf/ 
arr_html?Dianthus+caryophyllus&CAN=LATIND. 
As stated on: 

www.ses.leeds.ac.uk/egi-bin/pfaf/ 
arr_html?Dianthus+caryophyllus&CAN=LATIND. 
Duke of Anjou from 1430, and of Bar from 1434. 
He also was titular king of Naples from 1435 to 
1442, and Duke Consort of Lorraine from 143) to 
1453- 

OQomen, A. (1885): p. 126. 

Anonymous (19895). 

Baker, M. (1996): p. 38. 

As stated on: www.botany.com/dianthus.html. 
Fairfax Household Book a7” /18™ century), as men- 
tioned in Kightly, C. (1994): August 27. 


POPPY 


‘In Flanders fields the poppies blow 
Between the crosses, row on row, 
That mark our place; and in the sky 
The larks, still bravely singing, fly 
Scarce heard amid the guns below. 


We are the Dead. Short days ago 

We lived, felt dawn, saw sunset glow, 
Loved, and were loved, and now we lie 
In Flanders fields. 


Take up our quarrel with the foe: 

To you from failing hands we throw 

The torch; be yours to hold it high. 

If ye break faith with us who die 

We shall not sleep, though poppies grow 

In Flanders fields.’ 
From /m Flanders Fields (1915), John McCrae 
(1872-1918) 


‘Not poppy, nor mandragora, 
Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world, 
Shall ever medicine thee to that sweet sleep 
Which thou owedst yesterday,’ 
From: Othello (Poppy King - scene 3), William 
Shakespeare (1564-1616) 


Latin: Papaver sp. 


English: Poppy. 
French: Pavot. 

German: Mohn. 
Dutch: Papaver. 


Latin: Papaver rhoeas L. 


English: Common Poppy; Blind Eyes, Blind 
Buffs, Canker (Rose)*, Carlow, Cheesebowl, 
Cock's Comb, Cock’s Head, Cockrose, Corn 
Flower, Corn Poppy, Corn Rose, Earaches, Field 
Poppy, Headacher, Headache(s), Knap-bottle, 
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Ligthnings, Lightnings and Thundercups, Poi- 
son Poppy, Poppies, Red Poppy, Redweed, Sol- 
diers, Thunderbolt’, Thunderflower, Wartflow- 
er, Wexford, Wicklow, Wild Maws. 

French: Coquelicot; Babot, Bouriton, Cacaraca, 
Coq Ponceau, Moine, Pavot Cog(uelicot), Pavot 
des Champs, Pavot des Moissons, Pavot Rouge, 
Pavot Sauvage, Rose de Loup. 

German: Klatschmohn; Ackermohn, Blutblume, 
Blutrose, Boschkraut, Fallblume, Feldmohn, 
Feuerblume, Feuermohn, Haferkraut, Hirnschal, 
Jammerblume, Jungfernkraut, Klapperblume, 
Paterblume, Roter Feldmohn, Roter Wilder 
Mohn, Scharlachmohn, Schnellblumen, Wilden- 
huel, Wilder Magen, Wildmann, Windmohn. 
Dutch: Klaproos; Bloedzuigersbloem, Bloed- 
zuiper(sbloem)*, Donderbloem, Duivelsbloem, 
Flaproos, Heul(bloem), Hondsroos’, Kanker- 
(bloem), Kankerroos, Klappers, Klaproze(n)°, 
Kollebloem(e)’, Koornroos, Kore(n)pater , Kruis- 
kensbloem, Maankop, Oelsaet”, Oelzaad, Pa- 
paverbloem, Rode Heul, Rode Korenbloem, 
Roos, Rozenheul, Slaapkop, Slaapmuts, Spo- 
ke(njbloem, Stinkroos, Valkbloem, Vuurbloem, 
Wilde Heul, Wilde Rozen, Wilde Tulp, Wulve(r)- 
bloem, Wulveroos, Zeere Oogenbloem. 


Latin: Papaver somniferum L. 


English: Opium Poppy; Balewort, Blue Poppy, 
Carnation Poppy, Cheese-bouls, Cheesebowl, 
Garden Poppy, Opium Plant, Paeony Poppy, 
White Poppy. 

French: Pavot; Oeillette, Pavot 4 Opium, Pavot 
Cultivé, Pavot des Jardins, Pavot d’ Opium, 
Pavot d'Orient, Pavot Officinal, Pavot Pourpre, 
Pavot Somnifére. 

German: Schlafmohn; Blauer Gartenmohn, 
Gartenmohn, Gemeiner Mohn, Magsamen, 
Mohnpflanze, Opium-mohn, Saatmohn, Weisse 
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ith berry (ove apple’). University Botanical Gorden in Ghent (Belgium). 


Ph Bo0,b 


Pot Marigold Vosslare (Belpum) 


P90 
Hone Mint (Hartsmunte) 
In: Lobelivs Kruydtboeck.. (1581) 


Ph on 
(Curly Mint, Heusden (Ghent, Belgium). 


Monk'shood (Wolfewortel) 
In Lobelia Kruydtboeck.. (158). 


Ph 93 
Common Monk's hood. 
University Botonical Garden in Upprola (Sweden). 


Pl 94 
Wormwood (Alssem) 
In: Lobelus Kruydtboeck.. (1581) 


Plas 
Wormurood 
University Botanical Garden in Ghent (Belg) 


A 96 
Common Mugwor 
Univenity Botanical Gorden in Ghent (Belgium) 


Pl rok 
Peas (Stock Erwten. In: Lobellus’ Kruydtboeck.. (18), 


Ady) 
Arne 
Puforate St john vwot (5. anscruy) 
In Labels Kruydtboeck.. (18) 


PL 
Flowenng Perforae St John s wort 

Tha plant contarm a red sap thet looks hte bod. 
which why ts the bow of mumerous legends. 
Cerfontoine (Belguum) 


Pima 
Peranntie (Vincoorde 
cA Maeghde-psime) 

In: Lobelus’ Keuydtboeck 


any 
Grmoter Peranmtie (Dit) 
together with Cleavers 
Mruende (Beige) 


Pag. 
Flowering Saffron (Saffaraen bloeytsel) 
In Lobelus’ Kruydtboeck.. (158). 


Plas. 
‘Buddhist nowces in saffron coloured robes 
Bangkok (Tholond). 


Al 26. 
Wild Strowbery (Eertbesien) 
In Lobelas’ Kruydtboeck...1581). 


Phnay 
Wild Strawberry with flowers and ruts (strowberis). 
Sint-Denij- Westrem (Ghent, Belgium) 


Pak 
Vervoin(Verbene), 
‘In: Lobelia’ Kruydtboeck.. (1381) 


Pong. 
Vernnn Unwersty Botance! Garden 
9 Ghent (Begum). 


Set Vole (Enctel wonghe woletten baey ende wt) 
tne Lobel’ Krapdtboech.. (rt) 


Ame 
Wild Ponty (cultmated form) or penste 


Postcard (anno 1905) with pansy flower, symbols of remembrance: ‘Pense2 4 moi’ (‘Remember me’) 
en aah (a io. 2 


Pons 
Woodnif (Walt-meister. 
In: Lobeius’ Kruydtboeck.. (1581) 


Plry6 Phy 
Flowering Woodruff. Oudenburg (Belgium). Lady's Bedtrow, Cerfontoine (Belgium) 


Muech, Weisser Gartenmohn. 

Dutch: Slaapbol; Blauwmaanzaad, Dubbele 
Kollebloem, Grote Kol, Heulbol, Ho(o)lhuize- 
kens, Maankop, Maanzaad, Meikoppen, Nikker, 
Oelzaad, Oliebossen, Oosterse Papaver, Pa- 
paverbol, Poeierborstel, Slaapkop, Slaapkruyd, 
Slaaprozen, Slaapruste, Tamme Heul, Tamme 
Mankop, Tuinpapaver, Uilbloem, Windbotten, 
Wit Bolzaad, Wit Maanzaad, Witte Heul, Zwart 
Maanzaad’”. 


HABITAT 

The Poppy genus comprises a hundred species, 
all of which grow in the Northern Hemisphere. 
In Western Europe the Common Poppy (Papaver 
rhoeas L., syn. Papaver strigosum Schur., syn. Pa- 
paver commutatum Fischer & Meyer), the Long- 
headed Poppy (Papaver dubium L.) and the 
Prickly Poppy (Papaver argemone L.) are some of 
those found growing in the wild. 

The Common Poppy has spread from Cen- 
tral Europe throughout almost the whole of Eu- 
rope, the centre of Asia and North Africa, and 
has now established itself in the west of Ameri- 
ca, This plant usually grows in poorly tended 
cornfields, along railway tracks and roadsides, 
and on waste land. Some species such as the 
Opium Poppy (Papaver somniferum L.), the Ori- 
ental Poppy (Papaver orientale L.) and the Rough 
Poppy (Papaver hybridum L.) are cultivated as or- 
narmental plants. 

The Opium Poppy has been cultivated in Eu- 
rope since time immemorial, and is therefore 
often found growing wild here. 


DESCRIPTION 

The Common Poppy 

The Common Poppy is a delicate annual herb 
with a slender tap-root. The erect or ascending, 
branched stems are covered with stiff spreading 
hairs, rarely glabrous. The petiolate basal leaves 
are one-two pinnatifid, with segments ending in 
a fine bristle; the sessile upper leaves are usually 
only three-lobed, with the terminal lobe elongat- 
ed. The solitary, axillary flowers have two green 
sepals, covered with stiff bristles, soon falling 
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off. The four (in two pairs) petals (3-4.5 cm) are 
usually bright scarlet, often with a blackish 
blotch at the base, sometimes white, pink, mau- 
vish or variegated. The stamens are numerous, 
with bluish anthers. The latex is usually white, 
sometimes yellow. The fruit is a one-celled cap- 
sule (c. 1 cm, up to 2 cm), containing small and 
numerous seeds, leaving the capsule by pores 
just below the persistent stigma (usually 8-13 
rayed flat disk), at least as wide as the capsule. 
There are several varieties, differing in the size of 
the lobes of the leaves and in the character of the 
fruit, which may be nearly cylindrical or globular, 
smooth or furnished with stiff hairs. The intensi- 
ty of the scarlet colouring of the petals also varies. 
Height: 0.25-0.60 m. (Fig. 98; Pl. 116) 


The Opium Poppy 

The Opium Poppy is an erect, strongly glaucous 
annual herb. All parts of the plant, but particu- 
larly the walls of the capsules, or seed-vessels, 
contain a system of lacticiferous vessels, filled 
with a white latex. The flowers have white to 
deep mauve petals (2.5-5 cm) with a purple spot 
at the base of each petal. The anthers are yellow- 
ish or dark purplish. The stalk of the flower is 
glabrous to sparsely bristly. The fruit is a 
glabrous, usually hemispherical capsule'' (up to 
9 cm); the stigma (usually 5-12 rayed) is approxi- 
mately as wide as the capsule. The small kidney- 
shaped, minute’ and very numerous white, 
black or blue seeds (1 mm across) are attached to 
lateral projections from the inner walls of the 
capsule and vary in colour from whitish to slate. 
As the young, pale glaucous green heads mature 
and ripen they change to a yellowish brown, and 
are then cut from the stem if the dried poppy 
heads are required. The plant varies much in the 
colour of its flowers, as well as in the shape of 
the fruit and colour of the seeds. Height: o.60- 
1.20 m. (Fig. 99; Pls. 17-118) 


THE POPPY IN RITUALS, 
MYTHOLOGY AND WORSHIP 
In Ancient Greece, the Opium Poppy was dedi- 
cated to Hypnos’, the god of sleep, and his son 
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Fig. 99. Sixteenth-century picture of an Opium Poppy. 


Morpheus, the god of dreams. Moreover, it 
was also dedicated to Hera’, Ubertas'?, Cy- 
bele™®, Aphrodite”/Venus, Hermes" /Mercury, 
Artemis’? /Diana and Demeter” /Ceres. Accord- 
ing to myth, Demeter ate the capsules of the 
Opium Poppy to comfort her sorrow when her 
daughter, Kore/Persephone/Proserpina, was 
abducted by Hades/Pluto, the god of the Under- 
world. Another Greek myth” tells that Hypnos 
created Poppies for Demeter, who was so worn 
out looking for her lost daughter Persephone 
that she was neglecting the Corn. When she had 
been refreshed by an opium-induced sleep, she 
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resumed her duties and the Corn revived. It was 
later believed that Poppies were essential for the 
health of cornfields; this was a comfort to farm- 
ers, who were virtually unable to rid themselves 
of them anyway. According to another myth, the 
grieving Demeter was comforted by Mecon”’, a 
young man from Athens. On his death, the god- 
dess changed him into an Opium Poppy, be- 
cause this plant offers comfort to the distressed 
and eases their pain. According to the Greek po- 
et Theocritus (fl. 1" half of 3" century BC), the 
Poppy sprouted from the tears Venus shed on 
the death of her lover, Adonis. These tears of- 
fered so much comfort that she soon started a 
new love affair with Anchises, a legendary ruler 
of Troy. The Ancients saw the goddess’ tears in 
the juice (opium) of the capsules. The afore- 
mentoned leads us to assume that the Ancient 
Greeks were already familiar with the anaesthet- 
ic properties of the Poppy.’ 

The Nepenthes magic potion” from Homer's 
(c. 800-? c. 750) Odyssey, which Helen® gave to 
Telemachos and his companions to help them 
to forget all evil, was probably poppy juice,?° 

Mania was a fearsome Italian, probably Et- 
ruscan, deity of the Underworld. It was said one 
sacrificed her little boys for the benefit of the 
families to which they belonged. It was the leg- 
endary, first Roman consul, Junius Brutus (6 
century BC)*’, who later banned human sacri- 
fice and replaced it with offers of garlic (see also 
under: Onion) and poppy buds." 


The sacred veneration of the Opium Poppy was 
adopted by Christianity in the worship of saints. 
For example, the Opium Poppy is dedicated to 
St Donatus and St Rogatian*’, both celebrated 
on the 24"" May. The Long-headed Poppy is ded- 
icated to St Florentina’’ and St Silverius’’ for ex- 
ample, both of whom are celebrated on the 20"" 
June.” 


THE POPPY IN SYMBOLISM 
The Opium Poppy is the symbol of sleep and ev- 
erything connected with peace and quiet. Natu- 
rally, this meaning is derived from the sleep-in- 


ducing properties of the plant.” (PL 119) More- 
over, the Opium Poppy was already a symbol of 
fertility and the life-giving earth in ancient 
times.” Hence its association with the moon”? 
and the earth goddess Demeter’, who brings 
fertility to the fields.*” Indeed, in the symbolism 
of the Greek Eleusis inaugurations, the Poppy 
offered to Demeter has both meanings: the 
earth, but also the power of sleep and oblivion 
which takes control of the deceased before the 
resurrection.?* 


The Common Poppy is also a symbol of pride 
(because of its striking display of blood-red flow- 
ers in the middle of the yellow cornfields), of 
consolation and of sleep.?? (PI. 120) 


The Poppy in art 
In illustrations, in addition to sleep, the Oriental 
Poppy also symbolizes languidness, ignorance, 
excess and indifference (for the plant grows in 
both good and poor quality soil). The Common 
Poppy is also the symbol of consolation*”, but 
especially of pride. Sometimes the Poppy is de- 
picted as a reference to Christ’s Passion, due to 
its blood-red colour and denotations of sleep 
and death.*' If one appreciates the deep and 
broad symbolic value of the Opium Poppy, it 
will not come as a surprise to learn that the plant 
was often used as an attribute and emblem of 
gods,*? For example, Hypnos (the god of sleep), 
Thanatos (torch-bearing death) and Nyx (the 
Night), are all represented wearing a wreath of 
poppy capsules on their heads, and holding a 
Poppy. The heads of Ceres, Ubertas and Bonus 
Eventus** were wreathed with these flowers. 
Gods such as Morpheus (the god of dreams), 
the sleeping Eros (god of love) and Ceres (to- 
gether with an ear of Corn*) were also often de- 
picted holding a Poppy.*® 

As a symbol of sleep, the flower was often 
represented on tombs. Reclining figures on a 
sarcophagus also often hold a Poppy in their 
hands.*” 

For poets, the Opium Poppy was an image of 
sleep, peace and quiet. 
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The Poppy is also a flower associated with 
memorials, since it springs up within twenty- 
four hours after the soil has been disturbed. 
When the Waterloo battlefield (now) in Belgium 
was ploughed after the confrontation between 
Napoleon | and the armies of England, Bavaria 
and the Netherlands, millions of scarlet Poppies 
grew there, just as they did later in Flanders’ 
fields after World War |. Poppies became flow- 
ers of remembrance, and were found in wreaths 
laid on war memorials all over the world.*? A 
world-famous poem, Jn Flanders fields, was writ- 
ten by the Canadian physician John McCrae 
(1872-1918) at the front in Flanders in 1915, fol- 
lowing the horror of a deadly German mustard 
gas attack during the Second Battle of Ypres 
(Belgium). In the first few lines and the last, the 
Poppies symbolize the sacrifice of death as a fer- 
tilizing seed for peace: 


"In Flanders fields the poppies blow 
Between the crosses, row on row, 


Ive liveuk faith wath uswho die 
We shall not sleep, though poppies grow 
In Flanders fields.” 


From 1921 onwards (when the British legion 
held the first Poppy Day), the Common Poppy 
became the symbol of those who were killed in 
action in the Great War. Since that time, masses 
of tourists come from Britain and all over the 
Commonwealth every year, especially on the uu 
November (called ‘Remembrance Day’, ‘Poppy 
Day’ or ‘Memorial Day’) to lay common pop- 
pies®’ on the graves of relatives who died in 
World War I." 


The Poppy as an emblem 

The Opium Poppy is an emblem of medicine.** 
It is also one of the floral emblems of Poland. 
The colour of the Common Poppy was used for 
the red in the French tricolour flag (the white 
comes from the Oxeye Daisy, Chrysanthemum 
leucanthemum L., and the blue from the Corn- 
flower, Centaurea cyanus L.) 
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The Poppy in heraldry 

In heraldry, the capsule is depicted without 
petals, for example in the arms of the Boller 
family.*4 


The Poppy in the language of flowers 

In the language of flowers, the Common Poppy 
signifies consolation, but also slowness ('! will 
not allow myself to be rushed'™*) and moderation, 
for it slows down the growth of Corn.” In Rus- 
sia it is often said of a young girl that she is as 
pretty as a Poppy, but to ‘stay a Poppy’ by way of 
contrast, means: to be a spinster.” In the Victo- 
rian language of flowers, the scarlet Poppy 
means ‘fantastic extravagance’ >° 


THE Poppy IN MAGIC 

AND POPULAR BELIEFS 
The Poppy and fertility 
Opium poppy-seed cakes and biscuits were eat- 
en (1935) mainly in the eastern part of Germany 
and the Czech Republic at Christmas and New 
Year (less often at Whitsuntide and Easter), for 
greater fertility. In Silesia (Poland) the hens 
were fed poppy seeds on Christmas Eve: the 
more they ate, the more eggs they would lay. 
However, it is remarkable that in Bohemia it 
was thought possible to render a marriage un- 
fruitful by putting a little poppy seed into one of 
the bride's shoes.*? 


The Opium Poppy as a protective plant 

The seeds of the Opium Poppy (1934) were 
thought to ward off evil spirits and witches, be- 
cause they first had to count the seeds before 
they could continue on their way. A similar be- 
lief is also found regarding other plants, such as 
Millet, Birches and Grasses (see also under: Ce- 
reals, Grasses, this volume, and under: Birch, 
vol, I). This superstition was recorded in Slavic 
regions particularly. For example, it was cus- 
tomary to place freshly cut turf before the stable 
door and scatter seeds on it. The Kashubians, a 
Slavic people in Poland, scattered seeds in the 
coffin to ward off vampires.”° 
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The Opium Poppy in love predictions 

Even in ancient times” roses and opium pop- 
pies were used for love predictions. Two lovers 
placed the flowers on the circle formed by the 
thumb and forefinger, and then struck them, If 
the flower made a loud noise, this was a good 
omen, but if it tore, it meant the end of love. 
This custom spread from Greece to Rome, and 
then all over Italy, where it was still recorded at 
the end of the nineteenth century. However, a 
similar speculation was also found in Lorraine 
(now a region in France). In the region of An- 
halt (Germany) a young lover placed (1905) a 
poppy petal in his left hand, and then struck it 
with his right hand. If the petal become straight 
he would say: ‘Das gibt wieder einen Kuss.’ (‘That 
is another kiss.") There are also sayings of a more 
erotic nature.” 


On St Andrew's Eve (eve of 30" November), a 
young girl would scatter a few opium poppy 
seeds onto her body before she went to sleep, so 
that her future husband would appear in her 
dream (see also under: Flax). 


The Common Poppy and lightning 

In former times, people protected themselves 
from lightning with flowers picked on the day of 
the summer solstice (21" June). The Common 
Poppy was also one of the ‘St John’s flowers *’. 
In Bavarian legends however, the plant was 
thought to attract lighting. In England, in the 
Eastern Borders (1931), children were careful not 
to pick Common Poppies, because if the petals 
fell off while the flower was being picked, they 
would attract lightning. ‘Plucked poppies make 
thunder’, it was believed, and so it was wiser not 
to touch them.” The reason for this association 
with fire and lightning is probably the red 
colour of the flower. This explains its com- 
mon English names of ‘Lightnings and Thun- 
dercups’, ‘Thunderflowers' and ‘Lightnings' 
(Northumberland) or ‘Thunderbolts’ (Devon).°” 
In the Walloon provinces of Belgium it was also 
said (1906) that lightning would strike if one 
picked a Common Poppy. The Walloon com- 


mon names of Fletir di tonir, Tonire, Fleur du 
toni, Tonouér (thunder flower) are derived from 
this. However, here they were also placed under 
the roof as protection from lightning.”* The 
Dutch common name of Donderbloem (thunder 
flower) indicates that this custom was also 
known in the Low Countries. 


The Common Poppy as a plant of misfortune 

In England and France it was believed that any 
contact with Poppies would cause eye and ear 
disorders.°? Some people believe that if one 
stares at wild poppies too long, one will go blind. 
This why in some places in England they are 
called ‘Blind Eyes’ and ‘Blind-buffs’. But in spite 
of this, they are by no means so dangerous a 
plant as the Black (or Opium) Poppy.”” 

Such common names as ‘Headaches’ (Hunt- 
ingdonshire and the Irish counties of Carlow, 
Wexford, Wicklow and Waterford), ‘Blind Eyes’ 
(Buckinghamshire), ‘Earache’ (Worksop) and 
“Wartflower’ (Cornwall) hint at ill effects result- 
ing from looking at or handling the flowers.” It 
was believed in Yorkshire (England) that if ‘Blind 
Eyes’ are brought too close to the eyes, they will 
cause blindness.’* The common Dutch name of 
Zeer Ogenbloem (painful eyes flower) also refers 
to this popular superstition in Belgium and the 
Netherlands.” 


The Poppy in magical healing 

THE COMMON POPPY 
The Common Poppy was used in Germany to 
treat epilepsy.”* In Northwest Germany it was 
even known as (1877) Anstootsblome (shock flow- 
er), because the plant was used there to relieve 
the convulsive attacks which accompany the 
condition.” 
According to the ‘Doctrine of Signatures’, the 
red leaves of the Common Poppy were good for 
treating erysipelas, nosebleeds and other blood- 
related illnesses. Popular medicine was there- 
fore based on the similarity between the colour 
of the symptoms of the sickness and the 


petals.” 
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THE OPIUM POPPY 

Opium Poppies were often used in sympathetic 
medicine. In Germany (1934) a capsule of the 
Opium Poppy into which someone had bitten, 
was sown into a rag and hung around a teething 
child's neck (Germany: Eichstatt, Middle Fran- 
conia). Opium Poppies were also placed on the 
back or on the ear of young children to relax 
them and help them sleep. Supposedly for the 
same reason, the Ruthenians’ placed fresh 
plants under young children’s pillows. Here the 
true effect of the plant (namely the anaesthetic 
effect of ‘opium' with its numerous alkaloids, 
including morphine and codeine), formed the 
basis of a sympathetic remedy.’? 


THE Poppy IN LEGENDS, 

SAGAS AND FAIRYTALES 
In Neerwinden (Brabant, Belgium) a battle took 
place on the 29" July 1693, in which Viceroy- 
King William®° I11 (of Orange) was defeated by 
the French Field Marshal Francois Henri de 
Montmorency-Bouteville (1628-1695), Duke of 
Luxemburg. This battle" is regarded as one of 
the most bloody of the seventeenth century, for 
it cost the lives of about twenty thousand men. 
According to a legend passed from generation 
to generation, one year later the battlefield was 
completely covered with Poppies. In this way 
the earth gave back the dead who had been en- 
trusted to her.*” 


A legend explains the black spots on the petals 
of the Common Poppy. After the Creation, God 
was sad because the Common Poppy was so 
proud and conceited. He allowed the Devil to 
touch the plant and in this way punished the 
Common Poppy.” This is why it is also called, 
Duivelsbloem* (devil's flower) in Dutch.” 


THE POPPY IN HERBALISM 

AND MEDICINE 
The Common Poppy 
The milk of the Common Poppy contains alka- 
loids similar to those of the Opium Poppy, but 
in a much smaller quantity; it was therefore for- 
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merly also used as a sedative and painkiller. The 
juice or tea made from the red flowers was used 
for treating colds accompanied by a dry cough, 
whooping cough, convulsions in children, ex- 
treme headaches, serious chest infections, lung 
diseases and lumbar pains.” ° In his 1554 herbal, 
the Flemish herbalist Dodoens (Dodonaeus) on- 
ly makes very brief mention of the Common 
Poppy.” In William Tumer’s 1568 A New Herbal 
we also find a description for all kinds of Poppy: 
‘The common nature of all kinds of Poppy is to cool, 
wherefore if the heads and leaves be boiled in water it 
will make a man sleep, if his head be bathed 
therewith."® 

The 16346 posthumous edition of John Ger- 
ard’s Herball also includes the following critical 
note: ‘Most men being led rather by false experi- 
ments than reason, commend the floures against the 
Pleurisiz, giving to drinke as soon as the pain comes, 
either the distilled water, or syrup made by often in- 
fusing the leaves. And yet many times it happens, 
that the paine ceaseth by that meanes, though hard- 
ly sometimes."”? 

In his Complete Herbal and English Physician 
Enlarged, this famous physician-herbalist Nicholas 
Culpeper describes the uses of both the Opium 
Poppy (‘Garden Poppy’) and the Common Poppy 
(‘Erratic Wild Poppy’ or ‘Corn Rose’), He says the 
following about the ‘Corn Rose’: ‘The Wild Poppy, 
or Corn Rose (as Matthiolus saith) is good to prevent 
the falling-sickness. The syrup made with the flower, is 
with good effect given to those that have the pleurisy; 
and the dried flowers also, cither bowled in water, or 
made into powder and drank, either in the distilled 
water of them, or some other drink, works the like ef: 
fect. The distilled water of the flowers is held to be of 
much good use against surfeits, being drank evening 
and morning, It is also more cooling than any of the 
other Poppies, and therefore cannot but be as effectual 
in hot agues, frenzies, and other inflammations either 
inward or outward. Galen saith, The seed is danger- 
ous to be used inwardly.'?° 


In popular medicine Common Poppies are used 
as a sudorific and antipyretic remedy. In Britain 
poppy leaves are warmed and used to remedy 
neuralgia.” 
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The flowers of the Corn Poppy have been 
much used for medicinal purposes, especially 
for illnesses of the elderly and children.** 

In modern herbal medicine, extracts of the 
red petals are used for their cough suppressant, 
tranquillizing, antispasmodic, sleep-inducing, 
softening, emollient and sudorific properties. 
The Common Poppy is still one of the seven 
herbs used in the so-called ‘four flowers tea’. 
The prescribed dosage may not be exceeded 
however, due to the risk of poisoning. 

In formal medicine, the Common Poppy is 
only used in the preparation of a syrup used to 
colour and embellish herb mixtures and cough 
mixtures.” 


The Opium Poppy 

The healing power of the Opium Poppy lies in 
the milky juice produced by the leaves and, 
more especially, the capsules, when they are 
damaged. Opium was used for medicinal pur- 
poses before written history. The ancient Sume- 
rians (4000 BC) have left us images showing 
the Poppy together with images symbolizing 
Euphoria. The powers of the Opium Poppy were 
already known in 3400 BC, at which time the 
Sumerians called it Hul Gil, the ‘flower of joy’. 
They soon passed the plant and its euphoric ef- 
fects on to the Assyrians. Poppy harvesting con- 
tinues from the Assyrians to the Babylonians, 
who in their turn passed this knowledge down 
to the Egyptians in about 1300 BC. At the capi- 
tal, Thebes, the Egyptians cultivated opiurn the- 

baicum, ‘the White Lotus’, in their renowned 
poppy fields. The opium trade thrived under 
Pharaohs Thutmose [V, Akhenaton and Tutan- 
khamen.”* The plant was already used as an 
anaesthetic in Egypt around the sixteenth centu- 
ry BC; during the thirteenth century BC a decoc- 
tion of the heads was given to children as a 
sleep-inducing draught, so that they would not 
cry. The use of the Poppy?’ as a tranquilizer 
was already long known to the Greeks. In 330 
BC, Alexander the Great (356-323 BC), King of 
Macedonia, introduced opium to the people of 
Persia and India. The trade route went by way of 


the Phoenicians and Minoans, who transported 
this profitable substance across the Mediter- 
ranean Sea to Greece, Carthage and Europe. By 
300 BC, it was being used by Arabs, Greeks and 
Romans as a sedative and soporific.®° All Greek 
physicians’ prescribed the juice of the Poppy 
for the relief of physical and spiritual pain. The 
dried milk, collected by cutting into the capsule, 
was referred to by Dioscorides (c. 50 AD) as opi- 
on®®, and he used it to treat persistent coughing. 
The air-dried ‘tears?’ of the capsules of the Opi- 
um Poppy in particular were used as a sedative, 
for alleviating pain or curing infections. In 
his encyclopaedic work, Pliny the Elder (77 AD) 
discusses the use of the Poppy’ at length. The 
cultivated ‘white poppy’ for example, was crushed 
and drunk in wine as a sleeping draught. The 
‘black poppy’ was also used to make a sleeping 
draught by cutting into its stalks when the heads 
were forming (as advised by Diagoras in 380 
BC), or when the flowers were dropping (as re- 
commended by Iollas), on the third hour of a 
clear day, in other words: when the morning dew 
had just dried up. The incision had to be made 
just below the ‘head’ (capsule) and the calyx; in 
no variety was the incision made in the ‘head’. 
The milky juice was collected in a piece of wool, 
or if there was too little, the dried up juice was 
scraped off with the thumb nail. The poppy juice 
was thickened and dried in the shade, in dia- 
mond-shaped tablets. Pliny named this dried 
juice opium’ ', after the Greek opion (see above). 
It was used as a sedative, but only in a proper 
dosage, for if too high, it would result in death, 
Publius Licinius Caecina used it to commit sui- 
cide, because his life had become unbearable 
due to illness. The fact that many people did 
this, gave rise to a controversy amongst doctors 
regarding the medicinal use of opium. Diagoras 
and Erisistratus regarded opium as a lethal 
medicine, and even forbad its use in injections, 
as it would cause blindness. According to these 
physicians, if this did not happen, it was be- 
cause the opium had been adulturated. Later, the 
use of opium was prescribed under the name 
diacodion. The poppy seed'”* was also mixed with 
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milk, and used as a sleeping draught. If the cap- 
sules and leaves were decocted, the juice was 
known as meconium; the medicinal effect of this 
was much weaker than opium.” 


It was mainly Andromachus, physician to the 
Roman emperor Nero (77-68 AD), who extend- 
ed the use of opium on a large scale by using it in 
his theriacum'“* (theriac), the most famous phar- 
maceutical preparation of all time, the panacea’? 
of all panaceas. Andromachus’ theriac was first 
and foremost an antidote for the bites of poi- 
sonous animals, but was later regarded as a uni- 
versal remedy. The Roman emperor Marcus 
Aurelius (121-180) took it morning and evening 
to counter his continual nausea. One wonders 
whether the opium in the theriac does not ex- 
plain the attitude towards suffering, or perhaps 
even the legendary stoicism of this emperor. 

The classic use of Poppies is of course also 
found in Renaissance herbals. In his 1554 
herbal, the Flemish herbalist Rembert Dodoens 
mentions the Huel (which includes the Opium 
Poppy and probably also the Oriental Poppy).'™ 
In William Turner’s 1568 Herbal we are told: 
‘The juice of Black Poppy, called Opium, asswages 
aches, brings sleep, and helpeth them that have the 
Flux, But if a man takes too much, it taketh a 
man's memory and killeth him. He that hath taken 
Opium hath a great sluggishness, and all the body is 
cumbered with a great itch. If the patient be too 
much sleepy, put stinking things into his nose to 
wake him therewith: and if his itch continue, put 
him in a warm bath." 

In his Complete Herbal and English Physician 
Enlarged (1653), the English herbalist Nicholas 
Culpeper deals at length with the Opium Poppy: 
‘The herb is Lunar, and of the juice of it is made opi- 
un; only for lucre of money they cheat you, and tell 
you it is a kind of tear, or some such like thing, that 
drops from Poppies when they weep, and that is 
somewhere beyond the seas, | know not where be- 
yond the Moon. The garden Poppy heads with seeds 
made into a sprup, is frequently, and to good effect 
used to procure rest, and sleep, in the sick and weak, 
and to stay catarrhs and defluxions of thin rheums 
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from the head into the stomach and lungs, causing 
a continual cough, the fore-runner of a consump- 
tion; it helps also hoarseness of the throat, and when 
one have lost their voice, which the oil of the seed 
doth likewise. The black seed boiled in wine, and 
drank, is said also to dry the flux of the belly, and 
women’s courses. The empty shells, or poppy heads, 
are usually boiled in water, and given to procure rest 
and sleep: so doth the leaves in the same manner; as 
also if the head and temples be bathed with the de- 
coction warm, or with the oil of Poppies, the green 
leaves or the heads bruised and applied with a little 
vinegar, or made into a poultice with barley-meal or 
hog’s grease, cools and tempers all inflammations, 
as also the disease called St. Anthony's fire. It is gen- 
erally used in treacle and mithridate, and in all oth- 
er medicines that are made to procure rest and sleep, 
and to ease pains in the head as well as in other 
parts, It is also used to cool inflammations, agues, 
or frenzies, or to stay defluxions which cause a 
cough, or consumptions, and also other fluxes of the 
belly or women’s courses; it is also put into hollow 
teeth, to ease the pain, and hath been found by expe- 
rience to ease the pains of the gout.” 

It was only in the seventeenth century that 
the famous theriac of Andromachus found com- 
petition in the form of a new preparation, which 
was far easier to make: laudanum. This remedy 
was perfected in 1670 by the English physician 
Thomas Sydenham (1624-1689), and was de- 
rived from a compound developed in the six- 
teenth century by the Swiss physician-alchemist 
Paracelsus (1493-1541). Laudanum is a tincture 
which, besides opium, also contains saffron, 
cinnamon and powdered clove, all macerated in 
Spanish wine. At first a few drops of laudanum 
were taken for bloody diarrhoea, vomiting and 
gall complaints; later on it became a universal 
tranquillizer, used in families and in particular 
for small children; at the time nobody was aware 
of the opium habituation. However, the official 
use of the theriac continued to exist into the ear- 
ly twentieth century, and its popularity as a self- 
medication remedy continued for even longer. 
Indeed, even now, the theriac has not yet wholly 
disappeared: in Rome the Farmacia S. Maria 
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della Scala still makes theriac very recently. In 
1984 (and possibly even today) anyone could 
buy the ‘theriaca secondo la formula di Androma- 
co’. This Italian product comprises twenty-five 
ingredients, but contains neither opium nor 
snake! According to the inscription on the box it 
is still a universal remedy! This remedy is rec- 
ommended for modern ailments, such as in- 
somnia, nervousness, digestive complaints, etc. 

The Frenchman Jean-Francois Derosne (1774- 
1855), a fashionable Parisian pharmacist, isolat- 
ed the active elements of opium in 1803; in 1811 
the German Friedrich Sertiirner (1783-1841) 
identified two substances, of which one was 
highly soporific. This substance was therefore 
referred to as ‘morphine"”” after Morpheus, the 
Greek god of dreams. Morphine was one of the 
major assets of nineteenth-century medicine, 
for it is an excellent painkiller, which directly af- 
fects the central nervous system. A number of 
alkaloids were isolated later, including narco- 
tine, codeine, narceine, papaverine, thebaine,""” 
etc. At the end of the nineteenth century, the 
German chemist Heinrich Dreser (1860-1924) 
made up a derivative’ of morphine. The medic- 
inal effect could be described as miraculous, es- 
pecially in the treatment of patients with serious 
breathing difficulties and those suffering from 
incurable tuberculosis. This derivative was there- 
fore referred to as ‘heroin’. However, the other, 
darker side of the coin was the addictive effect of 
morphine and heroin (see below).""* 


Nowadays, opium is little used as a sleep-induc- 
ing, painkilling remedy, due to the risk of toxi- 
comania, as well as the existence of many other 
sleep-inducing drugs and tranquillizers (some 
of which are also habit-forming in the long 
term!). If opium is used, then it is as a remedy 
for diarrhoea (l'élixir parégorique'’, taken only 
under medical supervision), and especially in 
the preparation of codeine’ *, which remains 
the best remedy for spastic coughing, and is 
therefore present in many pharmaceutical pre- 
parations. In 1990 the annual consumption of 
codeine in France amounted to about ten tons, 


Morphine", and especially its less addictive 
derivatives, are still used in medicine as 
painkillers. Papaverine is recommended for 
treating spasms of the smooth muscles of the 
bile ducts, gastrointestinal tract and urogenital 
system, as well as for bronchial asthma. Decoc- 
tions of five to ten percent of the capsules are 
used in gargles, mouthwashes and vaginal 
douches." 


THE Poppy IN INDUSTRY, 
AGRICULTURE AND CRAFTS 

The cultivation of the Poppy is extremely old, ac- 
cording to a clay tablet dating back to 3000 BC, 
from the Sumerian city of Nippur. In the Sume- 
rian script, the Poppy is represented by two 
ideograms'”, one for the plant itself and one for 
‘good luck, which indicates that Poppies were 
used by the people. The Ebers papyrus (c. 1600 
BC)'"* mentions the plant as one of the medicines 
used in Egypt. In Europe, poppy seeds of four 
thousand five hundred years old were found 
next to dried corpses in the ‘Cueva de Murciela- 
0s’, caves in the south of Spain (Albuniol, 
Granada). Moreover, remains of Opium Poppy 
were found in pile dwellings"? dating back to 
the Stone Age (c. 2000 BC), in northern Italy 
and in Switzerland (Fig. 100). The mother plant 
is probably the Papaver setigerum C.D. (syn. Pa- 
paver somniferum L. ssp. setigerum Corb), a 
species of Poppy which grew wild on the plains 
of Mesopotamia."*° 

The collection of opium by cutting into the 
capsules was already described by Diagoras (380 
BC). The brown juice was collected in the morn- 
ing in poppy leaves, and kneaded into little 
balls." According to Pliny the Elder (77 AD), 
King Tarquinius Superbus (534-510 BC) encour- 
aged the cultivation of Poppies."** He also states 
that certain Poppies were sown at certain times, 
namely the Quinquatria or Five Days Feast (in 
honour of Minerva", and commencing on 19 
March)'™4, and, on Cato's advice, in autumn dur- 
ing the burning of the fields of grain stubble.'** 

However, the major increase in the cultiva- 
tion of the Opium Poppy and the use of opium 
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Fig. 100. Honest of poppy seeds ino prehistoric pile village at 
the Lake of Zarch (Switzerland). 


initially mainly coincided with the advance of Is- 
lam, as this religion forbids the consumption of 
wine and alcohol. When Arab merchants began 
to trade with the Far East, they learned about the 
medicinal properties of opium there. In the 
‘eleventh century the Opium Poppy was already 
being cultivated in the valley of the Ganges (In- 
dia) and in China, but itis particularly since the 
seventeenth century that the custom of smoking 
opium was adopted there'*®, (PL. 121) The Euro- 
peans did all they could to distribute opium in 
China, in the hope of profiting from it, and even 
succeeded in imposing the addictive stuff on 
China! The Portuguese were the first to supply 
the Chinese market at the start ofthe eighteenth 
century, by way of their colony at Goa. The En- 
slish followed suit, but approached the opium 
trade more ‘professionally’. China began to con- 
sume more opium than it could produce. The 
Dutch East India Company (VOC) established 
hhuge plantations in Bengal. The Chinese em- 
perors’ ban on importing opium did not have 
much effect on the illegal practices, at which the 
English were masters. Although the new impe- 
rial decree introduced the death penalty for 
smuggling opium, the number of boxes of im- 
ported opium rose every day: from more than 
two hundred boxes weighing sixty kilograms in 
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1729, to four thousand in 1792, six thousand in 
1817, and no less than forty thousand in 1837. Fi- 
nally, the Chinese government decided to nego- 
tiate with the English: this resulted in the agree- 
ment to pay for the imported opium with export- 
ed tea. In 1838 the Chinese responded by de- 
stroying twenty thousand boxes of opium, stored 
in Hong-Kong. The British promptly countered 
this by declaring war on China, and sending a 
punitive expedition to the Celestial Empire. Af- 
ter two years of hostilities the Chinese were 
forced to accept the conditions put forward by 
the British. The treaty of Nanking, signed on 
29" August 1842, not only compelled the Chi- 
nese to pay a vast sum for the boxes which had 
been cast into the sea in 1838, but also made 
them give up Hong Kong to Great Britain, and 
allow the free passage of western products. In 
this way, China opened itself to the West. How- 
ever, a new incident followed in 1856. This gave 
Great Britain and France yet another reason to 
attack and win against China. The treaty of Tien- 
tsin in 1858 once again gained new advantages 
for Great Britain and France, including the free 
use of opium. By the Convention of Peking in 
1860, Kowloon and Stonecutters Island were 
ceded to England. In 1886 imports of opium 
amounted to one hundred and eighty thousand 
boxes, an equivalent of thirty million pounds 
sterling. In 1878 there were more than a hun- 
dred and twenty million people addicted to opi- 
um in China. In certain provinces half of all the 
men were addicted and dying, since after ten to 
twenty years an opium addict is little more thana 
wreck. In 1898 the New Territories were leased 
from China for a period of ninety-nine years, and 
it was only in 1906 that the Chinese government 
was able to take measures against the general 
toxicomania. With the advent of Mao Tse-Tung 
(1893-1976) and communism in China, the 
habit of smoking opium almost'’ completely 
disappeared there. Later, the Hong-Kong com- 
plex was returned to the People's Republic of 
China on the 1 July 1997. Of all the peoples in 
the Pacific Ocean, only the Japanese remained 
more or legs free from addiction to opium. 
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The use of opium in Europe has always re- 
mained limited, and therefore did not cause the 
havoc that was wreaked in China. This was often 
the result of opium being administered as a 
medicine to young children for too long, caus- 
ing them to develop an addiction. At the start of 
the nineteenth century it became fashionable in 
literary and artistic circles to smoke opium first 
in England, and then later also in France. 
Among British housewives it was common to 
grow it and make opium from the green seed 
heads. It was said that about 1800, 50,000 
pounds of opium were being consumed in Britain 
every year. However, English factory workers al- 
so appeared to have developed a taste for 
opium, '”® 


Opium in the form of opiates, and especially 
laudanum, was a source of inspiration for many 
romantic Britons. Masterpieces by Samuel 
Colderidge (1772-1834), Thomas de Quincey 
(1785-1859), Edgar Allan Poe (1809-1849), and 
in France by Charles Baudelaire (1821-1867), 
Paul Verlaine (1844-1896) and Jean Cocteau 
(1889-1963), were said to have been written un- 
der the influence of opium. In France people be- 
gan to smoke opium in the Chinese manner, 
around 1900; this fashion was introduced by 
colonials returning from Indo-China, and prop- 
agated by the book Fum#ées d’opium (1go4) by 
Claude Farrére (1876-1957). an old French ma- 
rine officer. However, this fashion had very few 
followers, and had no further pernicious conse- 
quences. Nevertheless, yet another evil was at 
hand: the addiction to morphine and later to 
heroin. As an extract of opium, morphine did 
lead to considerable addiction amongst those 
treated with it, in this same century. From 1880 
the numbers of cases of morphinism began to 
increase. Gradually its use also became com- 
monplace in fashionable society, the world of art 
and theatre, as well as in the medical world, 
without anything illicit taking place. Taken in 
large doses, morphine stimulates the central 
nervous system and causes a pleasant sense of 
euphoria and a weakening of the sensory per- 


ceptions, resulting in higher powers of concen- 
tration. However, the side-effects are disorders 
of the digestive system and the respiratory sys- 
tem in particular, possibly resulting in death. 
The body adapts very quickly and increased dos- 
es of morphine must be taken to achieve the 
same effect. The morphine addict at the end of 
the nineteenth century was generally a member 
of the wealthy classes, and could easily come by 
his supply without becoming a social problem. 
After the discovery of the heroin derivative, 
Heinrich Dreser (1860-1924) soon noticed that 
morphine addicts soon abandoned their drug, if 
they were given a dose of heroin. This smoothed 
the way for an even more potent painkiller and 
an even greater addiction: consequently one ad- 
diction was replaced by another. Heroin sur- 
passed morphine, followed by cocaine, which 
was highly popular in the first decade of the 20" 
century. Heroin was mass produced in Italy and 
the region around Marseille, on the basis of 
morphine that came from Syria and the Leba- 
non. It was in the hands of the mafia, and was 
mainly exported to the USA, Europe was spared 
the trade for many years. However, for about 
forty years now, a market in heroin has also 
been developing and is growing rapidly. In 
France the number of heroin users multiplied 
by five in 1968-1969, and is growing by the 
year. In England the situation is even worse: the 
number of heroin addicts being treated is dou- 
bling every sixteen months. The USA still has 
the highest use of heroin however, with a mar- 
ket value of more than one billion dollars. 
Amongst other things, the effect of heroin is to 
give the user a very short-lived sense of perfect 
happiness. The addict finds this experience so 
unique and satisfying that he will do anything to 
get another dose.'?” 


The purified seeds of the Opium Poppy are 
harmless and contain 44 to 50 % oil (poppy oil). 
The first press produces a nutrient oil (salad oil, 
frying oil); the second press an industrial quality 
oil for the soap and paint industries. The by- 
products are used in animal feed. Poppy oil is a 
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fast-irying oil which becomes colourless if ex- 
posed to light; it is therefore more suitable in 
the production of white paint than linseed oil. 
Formerly the oil was also used as lamp oil. 
Chemically speaking,’° poppy oil closely re- 
sembles sunflower oil: it is very digestible, with 
a thin liquidity, almost colourless and tasty if 
cold pressed. It is therefore a great pity that so 
little use is made of it in food, despite the fact 
that it would be very effective in a diet for reduc- 
ing the cholesterol level. In angling, the seed is 
used as bait as it is said to stun several species of 
fish. Finally the seed is also used as bird food." 
The red petals of the Common Poppy can al- 
so be used for enlivening the colour of wine.’ 


THE POPPY IN THE HOME, 

GARDEN AND KITCHEN 
For more than two thousand years, the seeds of 
the Opium Poppy have been used to decorate 
bread; this was also a custom of the Ancient 
Greeks. Pliny the Elder’ (77 AD) tells us that, in 
ancient times, three different species of Poppies 
were cultivated: one white species (Opium Pop- 
py?) of which the seed was roasted (before Pliny's 
day), and served with honey during the second 
course of the meal. The seeds were also sprin- 
kled onto the crust of farmhouse loaves, which 
were brushed with egg to make the seeds stick 
on. The seed buns of today therefore have a long 
history.’ The slate-grey seeds of the Common 
Poppy have less taste and, like the opium poppy 
seeds, are sprinkled onto bread and cakes, or 
added to sauces for macaroni, spaghetti, etc. 
The seeds are also mixed with honey or fruit." 

In France, poppy oil"° has been appreciated 
since Celtic times as a light digestible kitchen 
oil, with the flavour of hazelnuts; unlike olive 
ail, it does not go rancid very quickly.'” 

The syrup prepared from the scarlet flower 
petals is used in soups, gruels, etc."” 

Finally, in imitation of the Ancients, there 
was a custom in Europe (France, Germany, Bel- 
gium, England'?, Austria'*, etc.), which exist- 
ed until the start of the twentieth century; it con- 
sisted of giving babies and toddlers a decoction 
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of the capsules of the Opium Poppy, to help 
them settle down and not cry (hence the Dutch 
name Slaapbol = sleep ball). This popular panacea 
was not without risk however, and proved fatal 
to some babies.'*' This custom also existed in 
Flanders (Belgium) until World War I.'** In 
Bruges, research was done at the end of 1877 in- 
to giving ‘poppy heads’ and poppy syrup to chil- 
dren who had difficulty falling asleep. The re- 
sults appalled the clergy and political leaders of 
the day. The use of a sleeping draught was com- 
mon practice among the poor working class, vir- 
tually unknown by the middle class, but very 
popular with the upper class and the nobility, 
where it was administered by the nursemaid. 
Practically every nursemaid had a bottle of pop- 
py juice with her. 

In 1860 the use of opium in Bruges was still 
very limited, but was already very widespread in 
1877.4 

The Common Poppy's red petals are used to 
give colour to potpourri.'** 

In Greece, Poppies were already being plant- 
ed in gardens in ancient times.'*? The Opium 
Poppy was also one of the plants that had to be 
planted and tended in the court of Louis I, also 
known as Louis the Pious (778-840).'*° Nowa- 
days, there are many garden forms of the Com- 
mon Poppy: full-lowered Poppies with white, 
orange and red flowers; Shirley Poppies with 
large flowers in all sorts of colours, but usually 
with a white centre; Pom-pom Poppies with 
spherical full flowers in many colours. There are 
also a number of garden forms of the Opium 
Poppy, such as Curly Poppies, Double Curly 
Poppies and Peony-Flowered Poppies. 


Dip You KNow? 
In ancient Egypt the Poppy was used in 
wreaths. *’ In ancient times the juice of a partic- 
ular type of Poppy was used to bleach linen.'** 
A syrup made from the petals was used as a 
colouring for old inks.'*? 
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From Welcome to Flanders Fields (Daniel G. Dan- 
cocks, McClelland and Stewart, Toronto, Canada, 
1988). 

In West Flanders and on the Dutch island of Tho 
len, the Common Poppy is known as Kankerbloem 
(cancer flower), Kamkerroos (cancer rose), etc. In 
the Netherlands, two other plants that grow in 
comfelds, namely Field Bindweed (Convolulus 
arvensis L.) and Yarrow (Achillea millefolium L.), 
are known as Kankerbloem (cancer flower). To 
keep children away from the (dangerous) water, 
certain marsh plants were named kankerbloemen 
(cancer flowers); examples are the White Water- 
lily (Nymphaea alba L.), the Yellow Water-lily 
(Nuphar lutea Sm., also named: Kankerbladen = 
cancer leaves), the Common Water-crowfoot (Ra- 
nunculus aquatilis L.), the Celery-leaved Buttercup 
(Ranunculus sceleratus L.) and the Marsh-marigold 
(Caltha palustris L.) (De Cock, A, 1909, Spreek- 
woorden, zegswijzen en witdrukkingen op volkspe- 
loof berustend. In: Valkskunde 20, p. 221; Ibid. 1970, 
Spreelwoorden, zegswijzen en uitdrukkingen op wolks- 
geloof berustend, In: Volkskunde 21, pp. 190-191). 
The Wood Anemone also bears this name. 

To stop children picking Cornflowers and there- 
fore also from trampling the Corn, all sorts of 
horrible stories involving ‘cornflowers’ were de- 
vised. Hence the common names of Bloed- 
zuipersbloermn (blood-drinking flowers) and Bloed- 
zuigersbloem (bloodsucker flowers) (Deken De Bo, 
1288, p. 14). 

This name is also the official Dutch name of the 
Dog-rose (Rosa canina L). 

The name Klaproos (clap/crack/bang/pop rose) 
may derive from a children's gare in which the 
children picked the flower, blew it up and then let 
it pop, like a paper bag. The German herbalist 
Leonhard Fuchs (1901-1566) described this game 
in his herbal. In Germany the plant is known as 
Klatschrose (clap/crack/bang/pop rose}. 

in the Belgian province of East Flanders, the name 
Kollebloem referred to three different plants: the 
Common Poppy, the Cornflower and the Corn 
Chamomile (Van Wersch, P., 1979, pp. 72-76). 

The Korenpater (corn priest), who hid in the corn- 
held, was also devised to frighten children and 
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keep them away from the cornfield. In the region 
of Leuven this story was still in use in the fifties 
(Swings, |., 1996, personal note). The custom 
probably originates in the Ancient belief in the 
Corn Spirit (see also under: Cereals). In Germany 
too, the common name for the poppy is Pa- 
terblume (father's flower). 

A Middle Dutch name that refers to the Common 
Poppy and Opium Poppy, as well as the Yellow 
Horned-poppy (Vandewiele, L.. 1965, pp. 473 
479). 

No distinction between black and white poppy 
seed is made here. The difference is minimal and 
probably not even reliable. Matthijs de Lobel 
wrote (translation): ‘| have sometimes sown black 
poppy seed only to have white Poppy grow out of it / 
So wondrous is the work of Nature.’ (De Lobel, M., 
1561, p. 335) 

The capsules come in a wide variety of shapes 
and sizes. Some are ovoid, while others are de- 
pressed both at top and bottom. 

There are more than eight thousand seeds in one 
gram. 

Or Somnus (wawencyclopedia.com)}. 

In the religion and mythology of the Ancient 
Greeks, she was the queen of the Olympian gods, 
daughter of Kronos and Rhea. She was also 
Zeus's wife and sister, and mother of Ares and 
Hephaestus (wwwencyclopedia.com). 

A personification of the earth's fertility. She was 
represented as a beautiful woman, pouring out a 
horn of plenty. Ubertas was often depicted in this 
way on the coins of emperors who had glad- 
dened Rome with an ample supply of food 
(waww.koxkollum.nl/mythologie/ 
mythrechtsu1.htrn). 

In the ancient religion of Asia, she was the Great 
Mother Goddess (www.encyclopedia.com). 

In Ancient Greek religion and mythology, she was 
the goddess of fertility, love and beauty. Her Ro- 
man counterpart was Venus 
(weww.encyclopedia.com). 

In the religion and mythology of the Greeks, he 
was the son of Zeus and Maia, He had many 
tasks, but was above all the messenger of the 
gods, especially Zeus, and also took souls to 
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Hades. His Roman counterpart was Mercury 
(www.encyclopedia.com). 

In Anctent Greek religion and mythology, she was 
a goddess of Olympus, Zeus and Leto's daughter 
and the twin sister of Apollo. Her Roman coun- 
terpart was Diana (wwwencyclopedia.com). 

In the religion and mythology of the Ancient 
Greeks, she was the goddess of the harvest and 
fertility; daughter of Kronos and Rhea. Her Ro- 
man counterpart was Ceres. 
(www.encyclopedia.com), 

As mentioned in Baker, M. (1996): p. 124. 
Meconopsis ts the name of another Poppy genus 
from the family of the Papaveraceae. 

Peters, H. (1978): p. 71; Bell, R. (1982): p. 190; 
Baumann, H. (1986): p. 72. 

In Greek the word Nepenthes means: without sor- 
row or even dissipating sorrow, 

According to Greek legend, Helen of Troy was the 
most beautiful woman in the world. She was the 
wife of Menelaus, King of Sparta. Aphrodite, the 
goddess of love, promised her to Paris, the son 
of King Priam of Troy, because he had chosen her 
as the most beautiful goddess by giving her the 
golden apple of discord (see also under: Apple 
Tree, vol. I). 

Brosse, |. (1990): p. 257. 

The so-called founder of the Roman Republic. 
Tradition has it that he overthrew the last king of 
Rome, his unche, Tarquinus Superbus (534-510 
BC.), in g10 BC. 

Bell, R. (1982): p. 98. 

?-299. Brothers of a Gallo-Roman noble family of 
Nantes, France (www.catholic.org). 

?-6396. 

2-537. 

Reinsberg-Diringsfeld, ©., Baron de (1861): pp. 
349-350 and 409. 

Oomen, A. (1885): p. 200; Whittick, A. (1960): p. 
241. 

Peters, H. (1918): p. 71; VOVV (1994-1995): vol. Vi, 
PP. 450-451. 

In Dutch the plant is still known as Maonzaad 
and Maankep (moon seed and moon head re- 
spectively), and in German Mohn (moon). 

For this reason also a symbol of the earth god- 
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dess Cybele (Baker, M., 1996, p. 124). The Ro- 
mans sometimes identified Ceres/Demeter with 
Cybele www.nissaba.nl/godinnen/beschre.htm. 
Baumann, H. (1986): p. 72. 

Chevalier, |. & A.\Gheerbrant (19748): p. 368. The 
earth is indeed the place where everything hap- 
pens: birth, death, oblivion and rebirth, One can 
therefore understand why the Poppy became an 
attribute of Demeter. 

Viaanderen, A. (1946): p. 58. 

Leopald, 8. (1937): p. 131, 

Leopold, 8. (1937): p. 140; Ferguson, G. (1973): p. 
37. 

See also under: Do old symbols, myths and ritu- 
als still have any point?, vol. |. 

The symbolic use of the Poppy with regard to the 
gods is clearly associated with mythology. 

God of good fortune and buck. Bonus Eventus lit- 
erally means ‘good outcome’ 

(www. romanrepublicancoins.com/ 
Bonus_Eventus.html). 

In a beautiful painting which once belonged in 
the Pantheon of Pompeii, we see a priestess 
holding a bouquet of ears of Corn and Poppies; 
both merge together, as it were (De Gubernatis, 
A, 1882, pp. 283-284). 

De Gubernatis, A. (1822): pp. 283-284; Qomen, 
AL (1885): p. 200; Peters, H. (1918): p. 71; Curmont, 
F. (19.42): p. 397; De Tervarent, G. (1959): vol. 2, 
Pp. 300-701. Pausanias mentions a Venus hold- 
ing an apple in one hand, and a Poppy in the other 
(De Gubernatis, A., 1882, pp. 283-284). 

Cumont, F, (19.42): p. 997. 

Whittick, A. (1960): p. 241. 

Baker, M. (1996): p. 124. 

These are usually plastic or paper representa- 
tions of the flower (De Cleene, M., 2001, person- 
al observation). 

Verleyen, H. (1992): p. 25 2.0. (poem) and else- 
where. 

Vlaanderen, A. (19.46): p. 58. 

Asch, |. (1968): Botanical emblems of the Nations. 
In: Econ. Garden j. 18, pp. 55-57; Van Wersch, P. 
(1979): p. 76. 

Van Wersch, P. (1979): p. 76. 

Conway, D. (1974): p. go. 
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Van Wersch, P. (1979): p. 738. 

Chevalier, |. & A. Gheerbrant (19744): p. 368. 

As stated on: 
www.apocalypse.org/pub/u/hilda/flang.html. 
VDVV (1934-1935): vol. VI, pp. 450-451. 

VDWV (1934-1935): vol. VI, pp. 450-451. 
Theocritus, Idyllen, vol. 3, 29, a3 mentioned in 
VDVV (1931-1932): vol. IV, p. 1.4.45. 

De Gubernatis, A. (1882): pp. 283-284; VDVV (1931- 
1932): vol. IV, pp. 1,444-1,4.45. 

VDVV (1934-1935): vol. VI, pp. 450-451. 

These are flowers which blossom around the 24” 
June, the feast-day of St John the Baptist. 

Baker, M. (1996): pp. 123-124; Vickery, R. (1997): 
p. 287. 

VDVV (1991-1932): vol. IV, pp. 1 gg-1 9.45. 
Vickery, R. (1997): p. 286. 

Rolland, E. (1896-1913): vol. 1, p. 176; Sébillot, P. 
(1906): vol. 3, p. 477 

Rolland, E. (1896-1913): vol. 1, p. 176. 

Kightly, C. (1994): August 27. 

Baker, M. (1996): pp. 123-124; Vickery, R. (1997): 
p. 287. 

Vickery, R. (1997): p. 287. 

De Cock, A. (1909): Spreekwoorden, zegswijzen en 
uitdrukkingen op volksgeloof berustend. In: Volks- 
kunde 20, p. 221. 

In eighteenth-century Germany, the Common 
Poppy was known as Fallblomen (fall flowers), 
The (controversial) explanation for this name is 
that rural folk believed that any child who fell 
while holding the flower, would get epilepsy 
(Westphalia, 1790). 

VDVV (1931-1932): vol. IV, p. 1,445. 

For more information on this doctrine, see un- 
der: Famous herbalists and herbalist writings. 
Peters, H. (1978): pp. 70-76. 

A Slavic people from Southern Russia, Galicia 
and Bukovina in Austria, and North-eastern Hun- 
gary. In Russian, Ruthenians are also known as 
Malorossiani, ‘Little Russians’ (in allusion to their 
stature), and in the Hungarian dialect of their 
own language, Russniaks (www.newadvent.org) . 
VDVY¥ (1934-1995): vol, VI, p. 452. 

1650-1 7oO2. 

Also known as ‘the Battle of Landen’, 
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Stroobant, L. (1936): De aarde die haar doden 
teruggeeft. In: De Grabantse Folklore 87, p. 195. 
Van Wersch, P. (1979): p. 78. 

In Soulancourt in France, the plant was known 
as: Bouquet du Diable (devil's bouquet). 
Teirlinck, 1. (192.4): p. 53. 

Van Lis, F. (1747) and Paque, E. (1896), as men- 
tioned in L. Vandenbussche (1955): p. 424; Pe- 
ters, H. (1918): pp. 7o-76. 

Dodoens, R. (1954). 

Turner, W. (1568): Herbal, as mentioned in Kight- 
ly, C. (1994): August 27. 

Gerard, |. (1636): p. 96. 

Culpeper, N. (1653): p. 205. 

Baker, M. (1996): p. 124. 

As stated on: 

weww.5ec5.leeds.ac.uk/cgi-bin/pfaf/ 
arr_html?Papaver+rhoeas&CAN=LATIND. 
Anonymous (1979): p. 150; De Cleene, M. (1989): 
pp. 72-73, Van Hellermont, J. (1993): pp. 419-424. 
As stated on: 
www.aros.net/—lambo/somniferum. 

The Greek physician Hippocrates prescribed a 
sleeping draught in the fourth century BC. 
Dioscorides distinguished three species of Pop- 
py: the Opiurn Poppy, the Common Poppy and 
the Rough Poppy (Dioscorides, c. 50 AD, Materia 
medica vol. 4, a5 mentioned in Hovorka, von, D, 
&U. Kronfeld, 1908, p. 309). 

As stated on: 

wer. ares .net/—lambo/somniferum. 

The Roman scholar Celsus (1 century), who based 
his work on Greek sources, mentions a divine 
remedy that helps man to vanquish pain. 

Opion means ‘juice’ in Greek, 

Papavens locrimae. 

Here Poppy means the Poppy genus, and in- 
cludes the Cormmon Poppy, the Opium Poppy, 
the Rough Poppy (note from the English transla- 
tor of Pliny's work, vol. Vil, p. §30, Index of 
plants). 

Aname that is still in use today. 

Unripe poppy seeds? The ripened seeds are free 
of alkaloids and therefore have no medicinal ef- 
fect (De Cleene, M., 1989, pp. 71-72). 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
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XX, chap. LXXVI. 

This theriac contained more than sixty different 
products and was prepared by the most 
renowned doctors of the time, with great ostenta- 
tion and before a select audience. The theriac on- 
ly disappeared from the French Codex, the official 
manual for pharmaceutical preparations, in 
1908. In the Netherlands it no longer appears in 
the fourth edition of the Nederlandse Farmacopee 
(1905). 

Derived from the Greek panakeia, meaning ‘all- 
healing’. 

Dodoens, R. (1554). 

Turner, W. (1568): Herbal as mentioned in Kightly, 
C. (1994): August 27. 

Culpeper, N. (1653): pp. 204-205. 

Certain Opium Poppy varieties contain up to 23 
% morphine. 

Currently, there is interest in developing a Poppy 
plant rich in thebaine and low in morphine, as 
the former could be converted to codeine and 
other legal pharmaceutical products with less 
morphine available for illegal conversion into 
heroin 

(www. hort.purdue.edu/newcrop/med-aro/ 
factsheets /POPPY.htmil}. 

= diacetyl morphin. 

Munting, A. (1696): p. 803; Hovorka, von, D. & 
U. Kronfeld (1908): p. 310; Peters, H. (1978): pp. 
7-76; Anonymous (1956-1962); Vandewiele, L. 
(1965): pp. 478-479; Anonymous (1979): p. 337: 
Anonymous (19896); Brosse, |. (1990): pp. 257- 
265. For an interesting overview of the history of 
the theriac in the Netherlands, see Bierman, A. 
(1993): Theriak. Het mirokel triakel, In: Geschiede- 
mis der Geneeskunde 1, pp. 11-14. For a good 
overview of very old (Dioscorides, Galen, etc.) 
and more recent uses of the Opium Poppy (Fuchs, 
Lobelius, etc.), see Munting, A, (1696): p. 83, 
From the Greek parégonkos, meaning ‘that which 
calms". The elixir comprises opium, aniseed oil, 
benzoic acid and camphor, all of which dissolve 
in alcohol, 

From the Greek kodeia, meaning ‘poppy head’, 
The Oriental Poppy contains alkaloids, but no 
morphine and is used for medicinal purposes 
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(www. hort.purdue.edu/newcrop/med-aro/ 
factsheets /POPPY.htmi). 

Anonymous (1979): p. 337; Brosse, |. (1990): pp. 
257-265; Van Hellermont, |. (1993): pp. 419-424. 

= design denoting a concept. 

For more information on this topic, see under: 
Famous herbalists and herbalist writings. 
Hartwig (1899) discovered poppy seeds in stilt 
houses. These seeds were used by stilt farmers 
for the production of poppy seed oil, as food and 
as a supplement in various dishes (Hovorka, von, 
D. & U. Kronfeld, 1908, p. 310). 

Hovorka, von, D. & U. Kronfeld (1908): p. 310; 
Peters, H. (1998): pp. 7o-76; VDVV (1934-1935): 
vol, Vi, p. 45a; Kleijn, H. (1957): p. 86; Brosse, |. 
(1990): pp. 256-265. 

Hovorka, won, D. & U. Kronfeld (1908): p. z10; 
Peters, H. (1918): pp. 70-76. 

Peters, H. (1978): p. 71. 

In Roman religion, she was the goddess of handi- 
crafts and the arts (www.encyclopedia.com). 
Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
XVIII, chap. LVI; a5 stated on: 
wew.roman-britain.org/festival. htm. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
XVIII, chap, LX), 

Opium can be taken in diferent ways: as pills, or 
as a watery solution flavoured with herbs and 
honey. 

This custom still exists in western China and is 
opposed by local authorities (De Cleene, M., 2000, 
personal information from Wuhan, P.R. China). 
T. 8. (1888): Opiurn, in: Rond den Heerd 23, 41, pp. 
323-324. 

Peeters, H. (1918): pp. 7o-76; Brosse, |. (1990): 
pp. 256-265. 

Poppy seed oil is a kitchen oil comprising 95 % 
unsaturated fatty acids (30 % oleic acid, 60 % 
lineleic acid , 5 % linolenic acid) (Van Hellemont, 
J].. 1993. PP. 419-424). 
Peters, H. (1918): pp. 70-76; Anonymous (1956- 
1962); De Wit, H. (1965): p. 137; Uphof, J. (1968): 
p. 386; Anonymous (1979): p. 337; Goovaerts, R. 
(1981): p. 263; Anonymous (1929b); De Cleene, 
M. (1989): pp. 71-72; Brosse, |. (1990): pp. 257: 
265. 
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Cumps, L. (1981): p. 232. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
MIM, chap. Lill. 

Anonymous (1956-1962); De Wit, H. (1965): p. 
137; Uphof, |. (1968): p. 386; Anonymous (1979): 
p. 337; Goovaerts, R. (1981): p. 263; Anonymous 
(1989b). 

Launert, E. (1982): p. 26. 

Poppy seed oil is known here as L'huile d'ceillette: 
ailletie is derived from oleum, the Latin word for 
‘oil’, Therefore as ‘Oil of oil’, 

Brosse, |. (1990): pp. 257-265. 

As stated on: 

www.ses.leeds.ac.uk/cgi-bin/pfaf} 
arr_html?Papaver+rhoeas&CAN=LATIND. 
Vickery, R. (1997): p. 268. 

In Vienna the decoction is known as Zweiertee 
and has been banned by the Staotholtercierlass 
since the 3" of June 1883. 

Hovorka, von, D. & U. Kronfeld (1908): pp. 310- 
311; Brosse, |. (1990): p. 257. At the beginning of 
the century in Reval (Estonia), in order to have a 
peaceful night, two midwives of the Midwives In- 
stitute in Estonia, who were on night duty, admin- 
istered a draught of poppy heads to nine out of 
fifteen babies (between one and seven days old), 
to get them to sleep. The following morning, 
when the head of the institute realized what had 
happened, he immediately attempted to neutral- 
ize the effect of the poison. After hours of inten- 
sive care, he managed to waken eight of the nine 
benumbed children from their sleep; the ninth 
child (seven days old) never regained conscious- 
ness. The two midwives had to face charges be- 
fore a court of law. 

Raes, J. (1995): personal note. 

Geldhof, |. (1965): Opium voor de adel, In: Biekorf 
66 (4), p. 157. 

As stated on: 

www.scs.leeds.ac.uk/cgi-bin/pfaf/ 
arnr_html?Papaver+rhoeas&CAN=LATIND. 
Peters, H. (1918): p. 71. 

Capitulare de willis (c. 795), a5 Mentioned in Kleijn, 
H. (1957): p- 12. 

Peters, H. (1918): pp. 7-76. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
XIX, chap. IV. 


i490 As Stated on: 
wew.scs.leeds.ac.uk/cgi-bin/pfaf/ 
arr_html?Papaver+rhoeas&CAN=LATIND. 
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PRIMROSE 
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‘Doe not as some ungracious Pastors doe, 

Shew me the steepe and thorny way to Heaven; 

Whilst like a put and recklesse Libertine 
From Hamlet [, 3: 50 (1602), William Shake- 
speare (1564-1616) 


‘Virgins, time-past, known were these, 
Troubled with green-sicknesses, 
Turn ‘d to flowers: still the hue, 
Sickly girls, they bear of you.’ 
How Prietroses Came Green, Robert Herrick (1591- 
1674) 


Latin: Primula sp. L. 


English: Primrose. 
French: Primevére. 
German: Primel. 
Dutch: Sleutelbloem. 


Latin: Primula veris L. (syn. Primula officinalis 
Hill) 


English: Cowslip; Bedlam Cowslip, Common 
Cowslip, Cow Primrose, Cowsmouth, Culverkeys, 
Fairy Cups, Galligaskins, Herb Paralysy, Herb 
Peter, Horse Buckles, Hose in Hose, Jack- 
anapes on Horses, Key Flower, Ladies Fingers, 
Ladies Keys, May Flower, Our Lady's Bunch of 
Keys, Our Lady's Cushion, Paigle, Palsywort, 
Pea Gulls, Peter, Primrose, St Peterswort, St Pe- 
ter's Keys. 

French: Primevére’ Officinale; Brayette, Cham- 
pion, Coqueluchon, Coucou, Fleur de -Prin- 
temps, Herbe de la Paralysie, Herbe de Saint 
Paul, Herbe de Saint Pierre, Oreille d’Ours, 
Pain de Coucou, Pommerolle, Printaniére. 
German: Schliisselblume; Apothekerprimel, 
Backele, Duftende Schliisselblum, Eierblume, 
Eigentliche Schliisselblume, Fastenblume(en), 
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Frihlingsschliisselblume, Gelbe Zeitlose, Ge- 
meine Primel, Gichtblume, Handschuhblume, 
Himmelschliissel, Kirchenschliissel, Kraftblume, 
Marienschliissel, Mollkraut, Pagenblumen, 
Pannkoksbléme, Petrusschliissel, St. Pauls- 
blume, St. Petersblume, Schlissprimel, Wohl- 
riechendes Wolkraut. 

Dutch: Echte Sleutelbloem; Apriltjes, Bakbloem, 
Bakkruid, Eiblommeke(n)s, Eiertjes, Gewone 
Sleutelbloem, Hemelsleutel, Hofbloemen, Kerke- 
sleutels, Pannekoeken, Sint-Lievensbloem, Sint- 
Pieterskruyd, Sleutelbloem(en), Struifjes, Teu- 
nisjes, Tijdlooze, Tijloos, Voorjaarssleutelbloern, 
Wilde Kerksleuterkes, Wollekruidje. 


Latin: Primula elatior Hill. 


English: Oxlip; Bardfield Oxlip, Cowslip, Five 
Finger Grass, Great(er) Cowslip, Jacquin’s Oxlip, 
Lady's Candlestick, Petty Mullein, Polyanthus, 
Taller Primrose, True Oxlip. 

French: Primevére Commune; Brayette, Co- 
queluchon, Coucou, Matenne, Primevére des 
Jardins, Primevére Elevée, Primevére Inodore, 
Printaniére. 

German: Hohe Primel; Backele, Bergsanikel, 
Bleiche Gelbe Batengen, Fastenblume, Feld- 
blum, Gelbe Schliisselblume, Gichtkraut, Grosse 
Primel, Grosse Waldschliisselblume, Hand- 
schuhblume, Himmelschliissel, Hofblume(n), 
Osterblume, Osterprimel, Peterskraut, Peter- 
schliissel, St. Paulsblume, St. Petersblume, Zet- 
terlose. 

Dutch: Slanke Sleutelbloem; Bakbloem, Bak- 
kruid, Eierbloem, Groote Sleutelbloem, Hemel- 
sleutel, Kerkesleutel, Kleine Tijloos, Koeke- 
bloem, Marteunisje, Paaschbloem, Pannekoek- 
je, Sint Lievensbloem, Sint Peterskruid, Sleuter- 
kens, Struifjes, Teunisjes, Wilde Kottekousen, 
Witte Betonie. 
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Fig 101. Cowslip. 1 = flowering plant; 2 = seed. 


HABITAT 

The Primrose genus comprises about five hun- 
dred and fifty species found mainly in the 
mountainous regions of Europe and Asia (Chi- 
na, Himalaya), as well as in North America. The 
Cowslip is indigenous (up to an altitude of 
2,000 m) to Europe, Siberia, the Near East and 
Central Asia. Numerous ornamental varieties 
are available on the market. 


DESCRIPTION 

The Cowslip is a perennial herb with short, 
straight hairs and a short, stout rhizome. The 
crenulate or toothed, ovate-oblong leaves (5-20 
cm long) are abruptly contracted to the petiole at 
the base. The long petiole is winged. The flow- 
ers (0.9-1.6 cm across) are arranged (a few-c. 30) 
umbel-like on a distinct scape (up to 30 cm 
long). The corolla is deep yellow or buff with or- 
ange markings at the base of the lobe (tube and 
calyx are up to 1.6 cm long). The fruit is a dehis- 
cent ovoid capsule (o.8-1.1 cm across, up to 1 cm 
long). The flowers have a sweet, pleasant 
flavour. Height: o.1-0.3 m. (Fig 101; PL. 122) 


The Oxlip is closely related to the Cowslip and is 
therefore also frequently confused with it; how- 
ever, there are no orange markings on the sul- 
phur yellow flowers, and the fruit also grows 
longer than the calyx (PI. 123). 


In the English Primrose [Primula vulgaris Huds., 
syn. Primula acaulis (L.) Hill] the large, yellow- 
green flowers (up to 2.5 cm long) appear to grow 
directly out of the leaf rosette. However, these 
three Primroses easily form hybrids in the wild, 
so that they are not easily distinguishable from 
one another, 


THE PRIMROSE IN RITUALS, 
MYTHOLOGY AND WORSHIP 
The only information available on the role of 
Primroses in rituals and mythology is the fol- 
lowing. The Ancient Greeks named the flower 
paralisos. It was named after a youth who lan- 
guished away on the death of his sweetheart, 
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Melicerta.* Tree nymphs (Dryads) picked Prim- 
roses at new moon.’ Before 1805, Cowslips were 
an essential part of May Day decorations and at 
Horncastle (Lincolnshire, England); they were 
spread around the maypole, witch clearly re- 
ferred to a pagan floral sacrifice,” 

In Christianity the Primrose is dedicated to 
the following saints: St Agatha’ and St Bertulf”, 
celebrated on 5" February®; St Hubert’’, popu- 
lar patron of hunters, celebrated on 3" Noverm- 
ber: St Berthold" and St Eustace’, celebrated 
on 29'" March; St Eutropius’ and St Catherine 
of Siena’* (Doctor of the Church), celebrated on 
30" April." 


THE PRIMROSE IN SYMBOLISM 
The phrase ‘the primrose path’ or ‘the path of 
pleasure’, signifies the way to a somewhat illu- 
sory or uncertain pleasure. It apparently made 
its first < appearance in William Shakespeare's 
Hamiet"® (1602): 


‘Doe not as some ungracious Pastors doe, 
Shew me the steepe and thorny way to Heaven; 
Whilst like a puft and recklesse Libertine 
Himselfe the Primrose path of dalliance 
treads.”"” 


The Primrose in the language of flowers 

The Primrose is one of the first spring flowers, 
and in the language of flowers is therefore a 
symbol of the joys of youth'®; this may also refer 
to young love in the sense of: ‘Maybe | wall love 
you, I cannot say yet.”? However, the Primrose 
can also refer to sorrow.”” In his play Cymbeline 
(1609-1610), Shakespeare used the Primrose as 
an image of an untimely death.” 


THE PRIMROSE IN MAGIC 

AND POPULAR BELIEFS 
The Primrose and its special powers 
As a spring flower, the Primrose is naturally 
thought to have a special power (indeed, in Ger- 
man the Cowslip is known as Kraftblume, power 
Hower). It was believed that Primroses brought 
good luck into the house (Riigen, Germany). On 


the eve of the first of May (Walpurgis Night) one 
must gather nine different herbs (including the 
Primrose) and lay them in a box. If there is un- 
rest in the box during the night, this means that 
one has captured a witch (Ansbach, Germany).”* 
According to popular belief, it is possible to find 
treasures with a Primrose that is still in Hower 


on Christmas Night (see below).7} 


The Primrose as a protective plant 

On the Isle of Man (Britain) and in Ireland, and 
in other parts of Europe, yellow flowers and 
green branches were used as decoration and pro- 
tection for the house and cattle on May Eve (the 
Old Celtic festival of Beltane}. One of the favourite 
flowers for this was the Primrose. In the Quan- 
tocks“? (England), the proper decoration for cot- 
tages on May Day was primrose balls hung over 
the threshold, or ‘drashies’. They would not per- 
mit a witch to pass. The hoop-shaped, luck-bring- 
ing garland that were an essential part of welcom- 
ing spring in North Yorkshire was composed of 
green leaves, primroses and buttercups; it was 
never removed, but was left to wither and fall 
where it hung. On May Day in Ireland, primrose 
balls were tied to cow’s tails, where they swung to 
upset witches. In certain parts of Ireland this cus- 
tom was Christianized. Primroses or Mayflowers 
are now used to decorate the May altar, which is 
dedicated to Our Blessed Mary. *5 If a child ate 


primroses, it would see fairies.” 


The Primrose in rural popular beliefs 

It was often claimed (1935) that one should not 
pick Primroses as this would lead to chicks 
dying (in Westphalia, Germany, but this belief 
was especially widespread in England*’ and 
France va ke In the English county of Norfolk 
(1853), it was believed by a number of elderly 
women that thirteen primroses brought into the 
house as quickly as possible, would prevent the 
geese and hens from laying poorly.” A similar 
belief was recorded in England as late as 1923 
(Trowbridge, Wiltshire). In 1985 the following 
was still being said in Dorset (England): ‘Never 
look for early primroses, because... It affects the fer- 
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tility of the epgs the hens are sitting on at the time, 
and however many primroses... You pick that is the 
number of chicks (ducks or whatever) that will not 
hatch out of each dlutch.’" 


The Primrose and the colour of its flower 

In Britain it used to be commonly believed that 
both Cowslips and Primroses would produce 
red flowers, if planted upside down.** 

If a Primrose was nourished with bullock’s 
blood, its flowers would turn out red. If it were 
planted upside down on Good Friday, it would 
develop either a darker flower, a red or pink 
flower, or a red one with a yellow eye. In the En- 
glish county of Norfolk, Primroses and Cowslips 
treated in this way turned into each other.” 


The Primrose in love magic 
In the past it was | commonly believed in Britain 
(until the mid- 1g” century) that cowslip flowers 
could be used for love divination. The flowers 
took the form of ‘tisty-tosties’, which were fra- 
grant balls of cowslip flowers. Numerous varia- 
tions on this theme have been recorded. E.g. in 
Herefordshire (England) a ball of cowslip blos- 
som was made and tossed, using the words 
‘Rich man, poor man, beggar man, farmer; tinker, 
tailor, plough-boy, thief again and again, until 
the ball fell to the ground at the right one.” 

At one time in Wales, girls tossed cowslip 


balls from one hand to the other: 


Tisty, tosty, tell me true, 
Who shall | be married to?’ 


The names of their suitor were spoken; the one 
called last before the ball hit the ground would 
be the girl's future husband. 


The Primrose in predictions 
Welsh children tossed primrose balls to see how 
many years they would live: 


*Pistey, postey, four-and-forty, 
How many years shall | live? 
One, two, three, four..."2° 
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The Primrose in magical healing 

If one swallows three primroses it will bring 
down a fever (Denmark, Germany); in Romania 
(Bukovina) this is a remedy for swollen neck 
glands. The following is a very old recipe”: pick 
primroses before dawn, dry them and feed them 
to sick cattle on Walpurgis Night.” Primroses 
were once used to treat melancholy. This is 
probably a link with early youth that soon pass- 
es, never to return (see above).’” Finally, cowslip 
wine is (1991) considered to be good for jaun- 
dice. This is clearly a case of ‘Doctrine of Signa- 
tures’*°: the yellow cowslips are used to cure a 
disease that colours the face yellow.” 


THE PRIMROSE IN LEGENDS, 
SAGAS AND FAIRYTALES 
If one removes the corolla of a Primula, the re- 
maining calyx resembles an old keyhole, and the 
picked crown an Early German key with a hol- 
low in the middle. According to Early German 
superstition, the plant was a gift from the gods 
to show people the way to hidden treasure. It 
was therefore a sort of ‘key’, especially if it was 
discovered still in flower on Christmas Day or 
Shrove Tuesday. Hence the German popular 
name for the Primrose, Schliisselblume (key flow- 
er), and the Dutch name Sleutelbloem (key flow- 
er). On finding this lower, a female figure (who 
was thought to be Freya**) would appear to the 
finder, with a key apparently concealed in her 
crown. The key indicated the place where the 
treasure was hidden. In many German legends 
a white lady appears to a child of fortune who 
has found a Howering Primrose in the winter. 
This lady then takes the child to an invisible 
door in a ruined castle, where the treasure is 
buried. This heathen belief was Christianized 
and distorted so that the plant generally (1910) 
was associated with St Peter. It was supposed to 
have originated in the keys the saint once 
dropped onto the earth (see below). A similar le- 
gend was recorded in Belgium (West Flanders’, 
Heist-op-den-Berg) and the Netherlands (North 
Brabant™), A few German and French sagas are 
based on the same principle. These legends are 
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the source of such popular European names 
such as ‘St Peterswort’, ‘St Peter's Keys’, Peter- 
sleutel (St Peters’ key) Sint-Pieterskruid (St Pe- 
ters’ herb), Himmelschliissel (Heaven's key), Pe- 
tersschliissel (St Peters’ key), Herbe de Saint-Pierre 
(St Peters’ herb), etc.*) A Flemish legend goes as 
follows. When St Peter was hanging on the 
cross, and on the brink of death, angels came to 
transport him up to Heaven. When they left, they 
gave him the keys to Heaven, but he dropped 
them and a beautiful ower sprang up where 
they landed; hence the name ‘key flower’*° A 
variant is the legend in which a young child dies 
and its soul goes straight to Heaven. St Peter 
lets it in but drops his keys. The bunch of keys 
lands in a churchyard, and a flower that did not 
previously exist on earth springs up. An orphan 
visiting her mother's grave sees the beautiful 
flower, and in the heart of the plant discovers 
the golden keys on the golden key ring with the 
word ‘Heaven’ inscribed on it, The miraculous 
story spreads through the village and everyone 
comes to admire the flower and name it Him- 
melschliissel (heaven's key).*’ A similar tale ex- 
plains the popular English name of * Our Lady's 
Bunch of Keys’. St Peter's Day (2g June) is cel- 
ebrated together with that of the other apostle 
Paul, who died a martyr's death with him in 
Rome. This is why the Primula is sometimes as- 
sociated with St Paul, as is evident from the Ger- 
man popular name, St. Paulsblume (St Paul's 
flower), and the French name, Herbe de Saint 
Paul (St Paul's herb). 

There is also a German nature saga that does 
not mention St Peter, but clearly refers to the 
Germanic ‘white ladies’ and the Primrose that 
opens locks. 

Some fairytales mention the divine origins of 
the Primrose, such as in the following Flemish 
fairytale (translation): ‘The Creator had covered 
the earth with green plants and created colourful 
flowers to break the monotony. In Heaven, the sight 
of thousands of corollas and calices was wonderful. 
The Rose next to the Lily, Forget-me-nots next to 
blue Speedwells. The Lord smiled down on his work 
and thought about which time of pear He would al- 


low each flower to blossom. In the front, near the 
edge, were yellow flowers with five, six and seven 
umbels on a stalk, They were cheerful flowers, with 
an alert appearance, and constantly laughing and 
talking, ‘Come,’ said the Lord to them, ‘here is the 
key. Go and unlock the spring; proclaim flowers of 
all colours and bright sunshine. Be my Key Flowers! 
No sooner had they heard the command than they 
left heaven and didn't even notice they had forgotten 
the key. The Lord laughed and put it back in his 
pocket. The Primroses fell to earth and were very 
pleased for they were now in the place they had been 
created for. They walked around everywhere and 
suddenly came across a flower they did not know, 
the Snowdrop. ‘The time has come for us to unlock 
the spring, Where is the key?’ They searched the 
area around the stream, for they thought it had fall- 
en into the water. But to no avail. To this day the 
thoughtless flowers can be seen dotted here and there 
in the vicinity of water looking for the key which the 
Lord has in the meanwhile entrusted to other, more 
sensible, flowers.’*? 

Many other primrose legends deal with the 
following theme: someone (often a lad or a 
shepherd) finds a golden yellow flower that 
leads him to the entrance of the rock, in which 
there is hidden treasure. The finder leaves the 
flower lying in the mountains however, and 
pays no heed to a voice calling out to him ‘do not 
forget the best thing! Consequently he is no 
longer able to get to the treasure. This yellow 
flower is often referred to as ‘Primrose’; some- 
times a blue flower is mentioned (Germany: 
Swabia, the Palatinate and Saarbriicken, and Eng- 
land), Occasionally, in the story the Primrose 
that is found changes into gold (Switzerland).”° 

In 1993 a singular story regarding the Oxlip 
was noted down in East Anglia (England), where 
it is rarely native. Many of the inhabitants be- 
lieve that it went into decline when the wild boar 
became extinct. It is said that the plant was de- 
pendent on the boars’ droppings, and they only 
survived in this area because the oxlip woods, 
which were in most cases left in peace, still con- 
tain the last traces of wild boar dung.” 
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THE PRIMROSE IN 
HERBALISM AND MEDICINE 

It is no easy matter to find out whether Primros- 
es were used for medicinal purposes in Antiqui- 
ty. Geobotany tells us that the Cowslip was not 
found in Greece, and only grew in the northern 
part of Italy. Nor is this species of plant men- 
tioned in the manuscripts of the classical mas- 
ters, Remarkably enough however, the yellow 
flowering species of Primula, including the En- 
glish Primrose and the Primula suaveolens Bertol., 
which also grew in Greece and Italy, are not in- 
cluded in classical works either, or at least not so 
that we can recognize them. The plant referred 
to by Pliny** as dodecatheon", or ‘plant of the 
twelve (greater) gods™’, should, according to the 
Italian doctor Luigi Anguillara (1512-1570), be 
the Cowslip, but this scholar does not provide us 
with any arguments or evidence to support his 
claim. Pliny the Elder (77 AD) writes that if in- 
pested in water, this ‘twelve gods herb’ cures ev- 
ery disease. Pliny’s description of the plant how- 
ever, does not remind us of a Primrose: its seven 
leaves resemble Lettuce and spring from a yel- 
low root. The German herbalist and mystic Hilde- 
gard von Bingen (1098-1179) does mention the 
Primrose, but under its German name, Hyme- 
slozel (= Himmelschlissel or heaven's key). How- 
ever, no mention is made of the plant by Albert 
the Great/ Albertus Magnus (1193 or 1206/1207- 
1280). In the Gart der Gesundheit® (1485) one 
finds slysselbloemen (key flowers). In sixteenth- 
century herbals the Cowslip appears under dif- 
ferent names such as herba paralysis (Brunfels), 
verbascurm odoratum (Fuchs), primula veris (Mat- 
thiolus), artritica® (Gessner), betonica alba.” 
Hence the English popular name of ‘Paralysy’ 
and the French name Herbe de la Paralysie. Six- 
teenth-century herbalists seek the Primrose in 
Ancient manuscripts, but to no avail. 

In William Turner*’'s Herbal (1568) we read: 
‘The flowers of cowslips conserved in sugar and also 
the stilled water thereof are very good for them that 
are weak and very low brought by long sickness, and 
it hat a singular property to comfort the heart,’*° 
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Over the centuries Primroses acquired a whole 
range of medicinal uses.°° Hildegard von Bin- 
gen recommended the Cowslip for acaptinige: & 
The plant was regarded as the key to paradise.” 
In the 1554 Flemish herbal by Rembert Dodoens 
(Dodonaeus) very little is mentioned regarding 
its medicinal use (translation): ‘The Primrose is 
used in combination with other herbs in food / but 
in medicine it has no power worth mentioning."©? 
More information is provided in the posthumous 
supplemented and improved edition of 164.4. We 
read the following on the Auricula (Primula au- 
ricula L.) (translation): ‘Auricula uris added to 
wound potions or simply boiled, can heal and cure 
external and internal wounds to the chest.’ The 
Oxlip and the Cowslip are also described in it 
(translation): ‘They are sometimes called paralysis 
because they are so powerful in easing the pain of 
the limbs and the nerves.” 

In his Herball, the English herbalist John Ge- 
rard writes the following about the Primrose: ‘A 
practitioner of London who was famous for curing 
the phrensie, afler he had performed his cure by the 
due observation of physick, accustomed every yeare 
in the moneth of May to dyet his Patients afier this 
manner: Take the leaves and floures of Primrose, 
boile them a little in fountaine water, and in some 
rose and Betony waters, adding thereto sugar, pep- 
per, salt, and butter, which being strained, he pave 
them to drinke thereof first and last. The roots of 
Primrose stamped and strained, and the juice 
sniffed into the nose with a quill or such like, pur- 
geth the brain, and qualifeth the pain of the megrim. 
An unguent made with the juice of Cowslips and 
oile of Linseed, cureth all scaldings of burnings with 
fire, water, or otherwise.’ 

In the 1653 Complete Herbal and English Phy- 
sician Enlarged by Nicholas Culpeper, we are told 
about Primroses: ‘They are so well known, that 
they need no description. Of the leaves of Primroses 
is made as fine a salve to heal wounds as any that | 
know; pou shall be taught to make salves of any herb 
at the latter end of the book; make this as pou are 
taught there, and do not (you that have any ingenu- 
ity in you) see pour poor neighbours go with wound- 
ed limbs when an halfpenny cost will heal them," 
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Culpeper says the following on Cowslips in par- 
ticular: *Venus lays claim to this herb as her own, 
and it is under the sign Anes, and our city dames 
know well enough the ointment or distilled water of 
it adds beauty, or at least restores it when it is lost. 
The flowers are held to be more effectual than the 
leaves, and the roots of little use. An ointment being 
made with them, takes away spots and wrinkles of 
the skin, sunburning, and freckles, and adds beauty 
exceedingly; they remedy all infirmities of the head 
coming of heat and wind, as vertigo, ephialtes, false 
apparitions, phrensies, falling-sickness, palsies, con- 
vulsions, cramps, pains in the nerves; the roots ease 
pains in the back and bladder, and open the pas- 
sages of urine, The leaves are good in wounds, and 
the flowers take away trembling. [the flowers be not 
well dried, and kept in a warm place, they will soon 
putrefy and look green. Have a special eye over them. 
If pou let them see the Sun ounce a month, it will do 
neither the Sun nor them harm. 

Because they strengthen the brain and nerves, 
and remedy palsies, and Greeks gave them the 
name Paralysis. The flowers preserved or conserved, 
and the quantity of a nutmeg eaten every morning, 
is a sufficient does for inward diseases; but for 
wounds, spots, wrinkles, and sunburnings, an oint- 
ment is made of the leaves, and hog's grease.'°° 


When injured, the woodmen of the English 
county of Hampshire and the New Forest used 
their ‘cut ointment’, made of primroses boiled 
in lard, to treat themselves.”” 

Primrose tea was drunk for colds and chest 
complaints.°* The squeezed juice of the leaves 
mixed with gin was said to ward off strokes.°° 
Cowslips gave off a heady scent that calmed the 
nerves and remedied amnesia. It was also 
renowned for treating the mountain sickness, 
which led to its common English name of *Pal- 
sywort’.”” Cowslip wine was a well-known rem- 
edy for insomnia; it is still made to-day,”" 

In present-day medicine, primrose tea is still 
drunk as a sudorific remedy.”* 


In contemporary herbal medicine the flower (in- 
cluding the calyx), the leaves and the rootstock 


of the Cowslip are mainly used for relieving 
coughs, because of their expectorant properties. 
In addition to this, the plant is also used in tran- 
quillizing, antipyretic, antispasmodic and di- 
uretic preparations. The flowers are used to re- 
lieve insomnia and nervous tension, and the 
roots in remedies for whooping cough, bronchi- 
tis and arthritis.” The roots of the Cowslip are 
also still ingested for chronic and dry bronchitis, 
and asthma. The saponins’ stimulate the stom- 
ach lining and the secretion of mucus. Primrose 
preparations also increase the secretion of sali- 
va; they are also mild laxatives and are used for 
their mild diuretic properties in the treatment of 
rheumatism and gout’*. Externally they are 
used in compresses, soaked in a ten percent de- 
coction or a solution of five percent liquid ex- 
tract, for internal extravasations of blood, be- 
cause the saponins break down the haemo- 
globin. There are no side effects described for 
therapeutic doses. Nausea and vomiting can oc- 
cur if the dose is higher.”° 

Oxlip root is diuretic and expectorant. It is 
used to treat coughs, flu and other febrile condi- 
tions, as well as insomnia and migraine. The 
root may be dug up in spring or autumn, and is 
then dried for use later.”” 


THE PRIMROSE IN INDUSTRY, 

AGRICULTURE AND CRAFTS 
Extracts of roots and flowers are used in all sorts 
of perfume compounds.”® 


THE PRIMROSE IN THE HOME, 

KITCHEN AND GARDEN 
The Flemish herbalist Rembert Dodoens (Dodon- 
aeus) mentions an old culinary use of Primroses 
in the posthumous edition of his 1644 herbal. 
He writes that in many countries Cowslips and 
other vegetables are used in purées, pies, 
omelettes and pancakes for their good taste. 
Hence the German popular names Backele (bak- 
ing flower), Fierblume (egg flower), Pannkoks- 
bléme (pancake flower), the Dutch names Bak- 
bloem (baking flower), Bakkruid (baking herb), 
Fiblommeke(n )s (egg flowers), Fiertjes (little eggs), 
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Pannekoekenbloemen (pancake flowers), and the 
French name Pain de _Coucou”? (coockoo's 
bread), for the Primroses.*° Young spring leaves 
of the Cowslip can be used as a salad. This use 
was popular long ago”, but was also recorded 
during World War | in Germany. ®2 Fresh flow- 
ers of the English Primrose are aia used in sal- 
ads, or (together with the leaves 84) are used as 
tea (the well -known English primrose tea), or 
crystallized™* for the embellishment of dishes; 
this use is also found in old recipes with rice, al- 
monds, honey and saffron. Primula stew or 
‘primrose pottage’ was once popular in 
England. The flowers of the Cowslip are suitable 
for making jam, wine and pickles, pancakes, 
cakes and smoked salmon salad. The aroma of 
the Primrose is easily transferred to water or al- 
cohol. Not all Primroses are edible however. The 
popular cultivated (German) Primrose (Primula 
obconica Hance) and the Chinese Primrose 
(Primula practensis Ker.-Gawl.) can cause a per- 
sistent, itchy skin irritation (erythema, urticaria, 
blisters) on contact with certain people.” The 
flowers are also used to give beer or wine a more 
aromatic bouquet.°° 

In spite of their name (which is a polite form 
of ‘cow-slops’ or ‘cow-pats', from which they 
were believed to have sprung), Cowslips have 
long been used in cosmetics. In his Complete 
Herbal and English Physician Enlarged (1653), 
Nicholas Culpeper says: ‘An ointment being made 
of cowslips takes away spots and wrinkles of the 
skin, sumburning, and freckles, and adds beauty ex- 
ceedingly.””’ In the 1644 posthumous edition of 
Dodoens’ herbal we encounter a beauty tip based 
on the closely related Auricula (translation): 
“Women who care for their beauty, anoint their 
faces with the juice that has been pressed out of the 
flowers; indeed this juice is very good for wiping 
away and erasing spots, wrinkles and other imper- 
fections of the skin amazingly well." 88 The Dutch 
herbalist Abraham Munting too mentions an 
ald cosmetic home remedy by Durantes, in his 
work dating from 1696 (translation): ‘The flow- 
ers alone, or with the roots of the Solomon's-seal, or 
Fraxinella, are first soaked in wine for a night, and 
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then distilled. Then one must wash oneself with the 
juice morning and evening: it removes the wrinkles 
and furrows from the skin and leaves it clean and 
shining.®9 


The Cowslip provides bees with a considerable 
amount of pollen.?° 

Many Primrose varieties are cultivated in the 
garden, such as the ‘Kleynii’ Hort. with its dark 
yellow to salmon pink flowers. 


Dip You KNOow? 
In Britain, fragrant cowslip balls made from 
cowslip flowers were used as toys, or kept as at- 
tractive objects, In Wicken, in the English county 
of Cambridgeshire, cowslip or paigle balls were 
put (c. 1950) in a saucer of water.” 
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As mentioned in Vickery, R. (1997): p. 296. 
Pollard, A. (1891): p. 77. 

The French changed the Latin Primula veris into 
Primevére (Teirlinck, |., 1895, p. 46). 

Ingram, |. (5.4.): p. 263. 

Baumann, H. (1985): p. 115. 

Baker, M. (1996): p. 46. 

? 225-c. 250. 

PB, 

Other sources mention 19" August as the feast- 
day of St Bertulf 

(www. newadvent.org/cathen/o2524a.htm; 
www.dmoz.org/Society/Religion_and_ 
Spirituality /Christianity/People/Saints/B/ 
Saint_Bertulf; 
www.heiligenlexikon.de/Alphabet/8.htm; etc.). 
P-727. 

2-11.95. 

?.625. 

Pa? 

1447-1380. 

Reinsberg-Diringsfeld, O., Baron de (1861): p. 
101-102, 198, 271-273; Reinsberg-Dadringsfeld, ©., 
Baron de (1862): pp. 240-256 (the legend of St 
Hubert and the history of the St Hubert fellow- 
ships); for the link with Germanic mythology, see 
Farwerck, F. (1970): pp. 118 jf. and 248 ff, and Val- 
gaerts, E.& L. Machiels (1992): pp. 71, 80, 88, 97, 
134, 153, 155, 175, 236 and 246 (in Dutch). 

1, 4: 40. 

As mentioned in Vickery, R. (1997): p. 296. 
Ingram, J. (s.2.): pp. 262-265; Powell, C. (1977): p. 
64. 

Conway, D. (1974): Pp. 95- 

Ingram, J. (5.2.): p. 760. 

Ingram, }. (s.d.): p. 262. 

¥VDVV (1995-19396): vol. VII, pp. 1,229-1,2 30. 
Cumps, L. (1981): pp. 298-2599. 

This small range of hills lies in the north of Som- 
erset to the east of the larger upland plateau of 
Exmoor. 

Baker, M. (1996): p. 126; Vickery, R. (1997): p. 294. 
Baker, M. (1996): p. 126, 

For more information, see Vickery, R. (1997): p- 
293. 

Sébillot, P. (1g06): vol. 3, p. 471; Rolland, E. (1896- 
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1913): vol. 9, p. 75- 

VDVY (1935-1996): vol. VII, pp. 1,229-1,230. 
Cumps, L. (1981): pp. 258-259. 

Vickery, R. (1985): Unlucky Plants, p. 48, as men- 
tioned in Opie, |. & M. Tater (1989): p. 319. 
Vickery, R. (1997): pp. 91-92. 

Baker, M. (1996): p. 126. 

Vickery, R. (1997): p. 92. 

Baker, M. (1996): p. 46. 

Vickery, R. (1997): p. 92. 

Albertus Magnus Toledo (1508): vol. 3, 30, as 
mentioned in VDVV (1935-1936): vol. Vil, p. 1.230. 
VDVY (1935-1936): vol. VII, pp. 1.229-1,290. 
Baumann, H. (1985): p. 115. 

For more information on this topic, see under: 
Famous herbalists and herbalist writings. 
Vickery, R. (1997): p. 297. 

Goddess of love and beauty, and also of fertility, 
war, and wealth. 

Mentioned for example in: Rand Den Heerd, 1872 
(7), Pp. 272. 

Recorded in 1804. 

De Cock, A. (1910): Spreekwoorden, zegnvijzen en 
uitdrukkingen op volksgeloof berustend. In: Volks- 
kundeé 21, pp. 96-98. 

Anonymous (1289): Van de Sleutelbloem. In: Rand 
de Heerd 24 (15), p. 116; Zand, F. (1898): Sprook- 
jes. De Sleutelbloem. In: Ons Volksleven 10, p. 75. 
Oomen, A. (1885): p. 92; De Cock, A. (1912): pp. 
&B-B9; De Meyere, V. (1932): Waarmsche Planten- 
sprookjes. In: Nederlands Tijdschrift voor Volks- 
kunde 37 (4-5-6), p. 97. 

De Cock, A. (1910): Spreekwoorden, zegusijzen en 
uitdrukkingen op volksgeloof berustend. Im: Volks- 
kunde 21, pp. 96-98. 

Teirlinck, |. (1895): pp. 46-48. 

VDVV (1935-1936): vol. VII, p. 1,229. 

Vickery, R. (1997): p. 277. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
XX, chap. IX, and book XXVI, chap. LXCVIl. 

At present Dedecatheoan is a North-American 
genus of the Primrose family. Dodecatheon mea- 
dia L. (syn. D. pauciflorum Greene) is the contem- 
porary Shooting Star or American Cowslip. 

After Garlic, the plant with the greatest tribute to 
the twelve gods. 
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In chapter 213, 

Referring to the main use of the plant: the treat- 
ment of gout. 

Marzell, H. (1938): pp. 173-174. 

Called the Father of English Botany (1508-1568). 
Turner, W. (1568): Herbal, as mentioned in C. 
Kightly (1994): April 25. 

Munting quotes a list of Ancient recipes with 
Primroses (Munting, A., 1696, pp. 899-840). Alsa 
see Braekman, W. (1968): p. 115. 

Anonymous (1979): p. 218. 

Dodoens, R. (1554). 

Dodoens, R. (164.4). 

Gerard, |. (1636): p. 179. 

Culpeper, N. (1653): p. 206. 

Culpeper, N. (1653): p. 79. 

Baker, M. (1996): p. 126. 

VDVY (1935-1996): vol. VII, p. 1,228. 

De Meyere, V. (1934-35): Geneeskrochtige Planten. 
In: Volkskunde 79, p. 107. 

Baker, M. (1996): p. 46. 

Baker, M. (1996): p. 46. 

VDVV (1995-1996): vol. VII, p. 1,228; Van Helle- 
mont, |. (1993): pp. 477-479. 

Anonymous (1979): p. 218; Mabey, R. (1993): p. 
98, 

= substances which reduce the surface tension 
and thus form foam (sapo = soap in Latin). 

In German the Cowslip is known as Gichtkraut 
(gout herb). 

Van Hellemont, |. (1993): pp. 477-479. 

As stated on: 

www.ses. leeds.ac.uk/cgi-bin/pfaf/arr_html? 
Primula+elatior&CAN=LATIND. 

Goovaerts, R. (1981): p. 313. 

Also a popular name for Wood-sorrel (Oualis ace- 
tosella L). 

Dodoens, R. (164.4). 

Matthioli (1586): Kreuterbuch, 4oqb. 

Marzell, H. (1938): p. 174. 

As stated on: 
www.ses.leeds.ac.uk/cgi-bin/pfaf/arr_html? 
Primula+vulgaris&CAN=LATIND. 

From ¢. 1700 the flowers were crystallized and al- 
so made into wine and vinegar [Zanbergen, |., 
2001, Sleutel voor het jaar. In: Seasons (8) 8: p. 124). 
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Their number is estimated to be 6 % of the popu- 
lation of Europe. 

Anonymous (1979): p. 218. 

Culpeper, N. (1653): Herbal, as mentioned in C. 
Kightly (1994): April 25. 

Dodoens, R. (1644). 

Munting, A. (1696): pp. 839-840. 

Class 3: 51-100 kg/ha (De Cleene, M., 1989, p.160). 
Vickery, R. (1997): p. 93. 
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SAFFRON CROCUS 
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‘Sptkenard and saffron; calamus and 

cinnamon, with all trees of frankincense; 

myrrh and aloes, with all the chief spices.’ 
Solomon's Song 4: 14° 


Latin: Crocus sativus L. 


English: Saffron Crocus’; Common Saffron Plant, 
Cultivated Crocus, Dye-saffron, Naked Ladies’, 
Saffron, True Saffron. 

French: Safran; Safran Cultivé, Safran d'Au- 
tomne, Safran du Gatinais, Safran Officinal, 
Safran Oriental, Vrai Safran. 

German: Safran; Echter Safran, Herbstsafran, 
Kuchengeel, Orientalischer Safran, Saffaran, 
Safrankrokus. 

Dutch: Safraancrocus; Herfstcrokus, Saffraan- 
(bol), Saffraanplant. 


HABITAT 

The Saffron Crocus is not known as a plant that 
grows in the wild, but it has been cultivated 
since time immemorial in the Mediterranean, 
the Middle East, India and China. In Europe's 
cooler regions, the flowers only develop fully af- 
ter a long, hot summer. In Spain, France and 
Italy, the Saffron Crocus is cultivated as a spice. 


DESCRIPTION 

The Saffron Crocus is a bulbous plant with grey- 
preen, grass-like leaves (up to 45 cm long). Its 
erect, large (10 cm long, 3 cm wide), lily-shaped, 
purple flowers have a strongly striped perianth, 
three yellow-orange anthers and three large, yel- 
low-red, aromatic style-branches (stigmas), more 
than half as long as the perianth-lobes. Once in 
bloom the flower, contrary to any other Crocus 
species, does not close. No seeds are formed. 
Height: 0.30-0.45 m. (Fig. 102; Pl. 12.4) 
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THE SAFFRON CROCUS 

IN RITUALS, MYTHOLOGY 

AND WORSHIP 
The Saffron was mentioned as early as in the 
Egyptian Ebers papyrus*. Egyptian temples and 
dining halls were decorated with it. Ancient Mi- 
noan’ goddesses were depicted with holy snakes 
and holy saffron flowers. The wedding gar- 
ments of Phoenician brides were dyed with saf- 
fron. In Roman times, the plant was dedicated 
to Juno, wife of the supreme god Jupiter.” Of all 
the different species of Crocus, the Saffron Cro- 
cus was the most important in Antiquity. The 
plant was revered at least as much as the Rose, 
but the Saffron was more useful.’ Pictures of 
the Ancient Greek myths often depict flowering 
meadows with Saffron Crocuses. Their special 
colour and their alleged magical and medicinal 
properties form the basis for their role in Greek 
mythology. As a reminder of her abducted daugh- 
ter, the Saffron Crocus became Demeter®/ Ceres’ 
favourite plant. According to the Greek poet 
Pindar® (7 century BC), the newly-born Hera- 
cles" /Hercules wore saffron-coloured nappies. 
Many other heroes, nymphs and goddesses in 
Greek mythology wore gold-coloured garments: 
Homer’ (c. 800-? c. 750 BC) describes how 
Eos’, wrapped in a saffron-coloured veil, opens 
Heaven's Gates. The muses, Eos’ friends, are al- 
so garbed in saffron-coloured robes. There are 
several myths about the origins of this Crocus. 
According to Virgil (70-19 BC) and Pliny the El- 
der (77 AD), Crocus was a beautiful youth who 
loved Smilax, the nymph, and she loved him in 
return. When the lovers were separated, they 
pined away and died. Out of compassion, the gods 
grew plants named after them on their graves. 
Galen (130-c. 210 AD) tells another crocus myth, 
which very much resembles the creation story of 
the Hyacinth (see also under: Hyacinth and 
Larkspur). Young Crocus was playing at discus- 
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throwing with Hermes */Mercury and was mor- 
tally wounded by the discus; from his blood 
sprang the Saffron Crocus. Indeed, Egyptian 
priests called the flower: ‘blood of Hercules'’.'* 


In Jewish tradition, saffron is used in ‘challa 
bread": the bread orthodox Jews eat broken 
(not cut) after a week seclusion."° In the Bible, 
saffron is only mentioned once, i.e, in the Song 
of Solomon (Song. 4: 14), in which the beloved is 
described as a pleasure garden in which, amongst 
other things, Saffron grows. Since time im- 
memorial it was thought, for example in India 
and Greece, that the saffron flower stimulated a 
woman's libido. Hence the myth that the plant 
sprang up wherever Hera” and Zeus” made 
love. For this reason, in Antiquity it was custom- 
ary to strew the bridal bed with these fragrant 
flowers. In the ‘Arabian Nights’, saffron is men- 
tioned as being so powerful a remedy as to make 
women swoon. Indeed, with gold, it is said to be 
one of the two things which corrupt women. '° 
In India, a gold-coloured dye was distilled 
from saffron and saffron water was used to write 
holy texts (mantras). When the dead were cre- 
mated, saffron was strewn on the pyres. Shortly 
after Buddha's death (between 500 and 350 BC), 
priests dyed their garments with saffron. The dye 
was used for many royal robes in a variety of cul- 
tures. In China (Ku-ling), people would rub saf- 
fron on their bodies after bathing and so reserm- 
ble Buddha’s golden statue.*” Women in India 
offered saffron rice for fertility and as protection 
against women's diseases.” Nowadays, the dye 
still plays a major part in wedding ceremonies.” 
As a holy plant, the Saffron Crocus is also 
present in Christianity, because it is dedicated 
to several saints such as St Amatus” and St 
Maurilius™*, celebrated on 13" September, and 
St Maternus”, celebrated on 14"" September.” 


THE SAFFRON CROCUS 

IN SYMBOLISM 
According to Pliny the Elder (77 AD), the Saf- 
fron Crocus grows best when trodden on, which 
is why it became a symbol of patience and hu- 
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mility in Antiquity. Saffron yellow garments 
and decorations are an age-old symbol of wis- 
dom, light and majesty, which is why kings and 
gods wore both purple and yellow robes, and 
Buddhist monks wear saffron robes. (PI. 125) 
Most exegetes’’ saw the Saffron as a symbol of 
love, Cassiodorus”® (c. 445-c. 580) put it in the 
following words*” (translation): ‘The Crocus has 
a gold-coloured stamen, and therefore represents 
love. For just as gold is the most precious of all met- 
als, so love takes precedence over all the virtues.'*” 


The Saffron Crocus in art 

In art, saffron is the symbol of temperance, for if 
taken in small doses, it is tasty and stimulating: 
an excess however, may bring on a stroke.” 
Latin and Greek poets mainly used the colour of 
the flower to describe the dawn.” 


The Saffron Crocus in heraldry 

In heraldry, the Saffron Crocus is used in Vis- 
count Saffron Walden’s coat of arms; this is a 
double play on words: Saffron means the plant 
described, and Saffron Walden” (Essex) was the 
place in England where Saffron was grown ex: 
tensively, from King Edward [II's reign” (1312- 
(377) until the eighteenth century.” 


The Saffron Crocus in the language of flowers 

The language of flowers is based on the intoxi- 
cating effect of the plant. The Saffron Crocus 
means: ‘Do not abuse, do not exaggerate’ 2° 


THE SAFFRON Crocus 

IN MAGIC AND POPULAR BELIEFS 
The Saffron Crocus as a plant of misfortune 
In the English county of Cornwall, the fisher- 
men believe (1908) that saffron is a source of 
bad luck, and that if it is carried in a boat the 
chances of a catch are reduced.” 


The Saffron Crocus as a magical plant 

It was thought that this plant aroused sexual de- 
sire, especially in women, and for this reason 
was used in love magic, frequently together with 
Betel (Piper betel L.), Hermp (Cannabis sativa L.), 
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Poppy (Papaver sp.3*), and Thorn-apple (Datura 
sp.). In addition, it formed part of witches’ oint- 
ments.?? 


The Saffron Crocus in magical healing 
Because of its yellow colour, saffron is used in 
magical medicine, particularly as a remedy for 
jaundice. In Westphalia (Germany) for instance, 
apple juice and saffron were given to people suf- 
fering from jaundice; this was because it was 
thought that illnesses should be treated with 
medication of a similar nature. During the fif- 
teenth century, German peasants carried saf- 
fron to protect themselves from the plague. In 
Switzerland saffron was hung around children's 
necks, to protect them from all kinds of illness- 
es. A sore neck was healed (1935) by applying 
lard with saffron (Silesia, Poland).*° Saffron was 
used as a stimulant and would cause laughter, 
sometimes even fatally. The French botanist 
Joseph Pitton de Tournefort (1656-1708) warned 
people that they could laugh themselves almost 
to death after taking it. He saw ‘a lady of Trent... 
almost shaken to pieces with laughing immoderate- 
ly for a space of three hours, which was occasioned 
by too much Saffron.’ 

In Europe in the late Middle Ages, saffron 
was also used as a powerful magical deterrent to 
St Anthony’s fire.** 


THE SAFFRON CROCUS 

IN HERBALISM AND MEDICINE 
It may sound strange to our ears, but over the 
centuries, saffron has been applied more widely 
in medicine than in cookery; however, its use 
was limited as it was so expensive.*) Hippocrates 
(c. 460-c. 377 BC), the ‘father of Western 
medicine’, used saffron fumes to induce men- 
struation; he used an infusion of it as an injec- 
tion liquid (besides other substances), not-only 
to abort dead fetuses, but also to stimulate preg- 
nancies.** Dioscorides (c. 50 AD)*? wrote that 
Saffron Crocus is diuretic and mildly astrin- 
gent. Pliny the Elder (77 AD) confirmed that 
saffron’ was very useful in medicine. In Antig- 
uity, saffron taken with an egg was a remedy for 
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all inflammations, especially those of the eyes, 
but also of the uterus, chest, kidneys, liver, 
lungs, bladder, and for throat infections.” Saf- 
fron was said to be a diuretic and to relieve itch- 
ing. According to Pliny the Elder, those who had 
taken saffron before drinking wine did not suf- 
fer from a hangover and would not easily get 
drunk. Saffron wreaths around the head would 
also offer protection fromm drunkenness. Accord- 
ing to Galen*? (130-c. 210) however, it would in- 
duce drunkenness if one inhaled the scent of 
the flower for a long period. Moreover, saffron 
helped one to sleep well, cleared the head, and 
was considered an aphrodisiac. The flower of 
the Saffron Crocus was applied in combination 
with ‘cimolic’ lime as a remedy for St Anthony's 
fire. The plant itself was an ingredient in many 
remedies’, for instance the eye balm to which it 
has given its name. The dregs” of saffron juice 
were used specifically for treating cataracts and 
urination problems.** The Persian physician 
Avicenna®™ (980-1037), stated that the long-term 
use of saffron would be lethal. This is why the 
Saffron Crocus was considered a narcotic plant 
for a very long time.** Under Arabic influences 
in particular, saffron was used as a remedy in 
mediaeval Europe.” Indeed, the name saffron 
comes from the Arabic za‘faran, which means 
‘yellow’; in French, it became safran, in Chinese 
sa-fa-tang*° 

The saffron plasters still used in popular 
medicine in the twentieth century for relieving 
rheumatic pains, originated from the Middle 
Ages.” During this period, saffron was also a 
popular abortifacient.” 

During the Renaissance, the views of the An- 
cient physicians on the healing properties of saf- 
fron were still widely adhered to, by, for exam- 
ple, the Flemish herbalist Rembert Dodoens*? 
(Dodonaeus) in his 1554 herbal, and the English 
herbalist John Gerard in his Herball (1636). The 
latter writes: ‘Avicen affirmeth, That it caused 
head-ache, and is hurtfull to the braine, which it 
cannot do by taking it now and then, but by too 
much using of it; for the too much using of it cutteth 
off sleep, through want whereof the head and sences 


are out of frame. But the moderat use thereof is good 

for the head, and maketh the sences more quicke 
and lively, shaketh off heavy and drowsie sleepe, and 
maketh a man merry. Also Saffron strengthneth the 
heart, concocteth crude and raw humors of the 
chest, opens the lungs, and removeth obstructions. It 
is also such a speciall remedie for those that have 
consumption of the lungs, and are, as we terme it, at 
deaths doore, and almost past breathing, that it 
bringeth breath again, and prolongeth life for cer- 
taine dayes, if ten or twenty graines at the most be 
given with new or sweet Wine. For we have found by 
often experience, that being taken in that sort, it 
presently and in a moment removeth away difficulty 
of breathing, which most dangerously and suddenly 
hapneth, 


Dioscorides teacheth, That being given in the 
same sort it is also good against a surfet. [t is with 
good successeput into compositions for infirmities of 
the eares. The eyes being anointed with the same 
dissolved in milke or fennel or rose water, are pre- 
served from being hurt by the small pox or measels, 
and are defended thereby from humors that would 
al into them... The weight of ten grains of Saffron, 
the kernels of Walnuts two ounces, Figs two ounces, 
Mithridate one dram, and a few Sage leaves stamped 
together with a sufficient quantitie of Pimpernel wa- 
ter, and made into a masse or lumpe, and kept in a 
glasse for your use, and thereof 12 graines given in the 
morning fasting, preserveth from pestilence, and ex- 
pelleth it from those that are infected.’°° 

In the posthumous edition of his 1644 
herbal, Dodoens describes saffron's uplifting ef- 
fects.”' The Dutchman Abraham Munting also 
mentions the uplifting effect of saffron in his 
1696 herbal, and cites the strange statement 
made by the Portuguese physician Amatus Lusi- 
tanus”* (1511-1568) (translation): ‘A dram of saf- 
fron in wine or food has such an uplifting effect on 
the heart, that one could die laughing.’ He also 
quoted Giambattista della Porta’ (1535-1615) 
(translation): ‘Drinking Saffron preserved in wine 
will inebriate a man and make him (laughingly) 
frantic or crazy. Ifsaffron is chewed, and kept in the 
mouth for a while and one then breathes over a 
painted lady, she will turn pale at once and lose her 
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artificial beauty."°* The French adopted the med- 
ical uses of saffron, especially as a remedy for 
gout and rheumatism. ° 

Saffron has been in use as a popular remedy 
for scarlet fever, smallpox, colds, insomnia, 
asthma, tumours, and cancer.°° In popular me- 
dicine, the yellow powder is still used as a reme- 
dy for heartburn and menstrual problems.” 

In modern medicine, saffron is considered a 
strengthening, stimulating, sleep inducing, calm- 
ing remedy which also stimulates the menses."* 
A tincture of saffron is used in ointments to re- 
lieve painful teething in babies.°? 


THE SAFFRON CROCUS 

IN INDUSTRIES, AGRICULTURE 

AND CRAFTS 
Since time immemorial”, the Saffron Crocus 
has been cultivated in the Mediterranean, the 
Middle East, India, and China, for the produc- 
tion of the bright-yellow flavouring and colour- 
ing material, saffron, comprising the dried stig- 
mas and style branches of the flower. Saffron 
was exported from ancient Persia to India, as 
well as to China during the Yuen dynasty (1280- 
1368-BC). The ancient cultures of the Mediter- 
ranean’ not only used saffron as a dye, but also 
as a remedy, a spice and a scent. The ancient 
Egyptians, Persians and Greeks used it to dye 
their characteristic tanned leather, which would 
later become known as ‘Safi leather’, named af- 
ter the Moroccan city of Safi, Most yellow fabrics 
were dyed with saffron, and wine was often sea- 
soned with it. In Antiquity, saffron was used in 
perfumes; this may appear strange to us now, 
but is still common in the Orient’. Saffron was 
also strewn in Greek and Roman halls, theatres”?, 
baths, houses and other places. The streets of 
Rome, for instance, were strewn with saffron 
when Emperor’* Nero (37-68) entered the city, 
and the exuberant Emperor” Heliogabalus 
(204-222) had cushions stuffed with saffron 
flowers made for his guests; he even swam in a 
saffron-perfumed pool. In ancient times, saf- 
fron was associated particularly with the hetae- 
rae, a type of professional, Greek courtesan.”° 
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Fig. 103. Saffon Crocusesin the Tyrolean Dolomites. 


Pliny the Elder (77 AD) deals at length with the 
Saffron Crocus and says that its cultivation in 
Italy was not very profitable, as an entire bed of 
the plant yielded only a scruple” of saffron 
essence. The most widely-praised Saffron Cro- 
cus was that from Cilicia”, and particularly the 
plants from the mountainous regions (Corycus), 
followed by that from Mount Olympus in Lydia, 
and from Centuripe in Sicily. Licinius Mucianus, 
who had been lieutenant governor of Lycia”, 
said that in that province, Saffron Crocuses 
‘were transplanted every six or seven years to a 
welldug bed, where they would revive"? some- 
what." 

Pliny too, wrote that for many years saffron 
oil” from Soli, in Cilicia’, was considered the 
best saffron perfume; later this honour was be- 
stowed on saffron oil from Rhodes. The Saffron 
Crocus was also one of the additives in the 
famed and popular antique rose oil and the ‘roy- 
al perfume’, made from plants which all came 
from outside Italy, except the Iris, and were 
therefore expensive.** 

It was not until around 96r that the plant 
was cultivated in bulk in Spain, when it was un- 
der Arab rule; France, Italy, Germany (12" cen- 
tury) and England®® (14" century) later followed 
the Arab example. During the Middle Ages, the 
cultivation of saffron blossomed particularly in 
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Italy, Spain and Austria. (Fig. 103) In the Gati- 
nais region®® (Loire Valley, France), the plant 
was supposed to have been introduced at the 
end of the thirteenth century by the crusader 
Seigneur de Boynes. It was not until the eight- 
eenth century that the Gatinais saffron become 
famous and was exported all over Europe for 
more than two hundred years."” The story goes 
that the Saffron Crocus was smuggled into Eng- 
land for cultivation. Nevertheless, the plant was 
not cultivated extensively in Essex until the six- 
teenth century, and William Shakespeare's (1564- 
1616) contemporaries used it mainly as a food 
colouring. Nowadays, Spain®® is the main pro- 
ducer of saffron, followed by France, Italy and 
Kashmir. The use of saffron as a dye has been 
largely replaced by modern dyes, although it has 
not completely disappeared. Saffron is still used 
in carpet weaving mills around the Caspian 
Sea.” In cosmetics, saffron is used in oriental 
perfumes, in soothing eyewater and as a hair 
dye. Saffron is also used to flavour several her- 
bal liqueurs (the yellow Chartreuse, for exam- 
ple}: moreover, itis said to be an appetizer. Al- 
though the preparation process” of the saffron 
is rather simple, it is a very expensive spice: to 
extract one kilogram of saffron, one hundred 
and twenty to one hundred and fifty thousand 
flowers are required. Because of the expense, 
saffron is often replaced by the orangey-yellow 
dye extracted from the Pot Marigold (Calendula 
officinalis LL) or the Safflower”? (Carthamus tinc- 
torius L). In the thirteenth century, all the saf- 
fron sold in Narnberg (Germany) had to be test- 
ed for its authenticity. If there was foul play, the 
forgers were treated very harshly: in 1444 some- 
cone called Jindeker was burnt at the stake with 
his fake saffron; in 1456 Els Pforaguin was 
buried alive for the same offence, and in the 
same year Hans Kolbele suffered a similar 
fate. Times have changed since then... 


THE SAFFRON CROCUS IN THE 

HOME, GARDEN AND KITCHEN 
In Antiquity and during the Middle Ages, saf- 
fron was very much in demand as a household 
dye and as a spice.”* Pliny the Elder, however, 
regarded the Saffron Crocus as a kitchen herb. 
Sometimes the plant was added to spiced 
wines.” 

The English herbalist John Gerard wrote the 
following about the saffron in his Herball (1633): 
‘The chives steeped in water, serve to Wumine or (as 
we say) limne pictures and imagerie, as also to 
colour sundry meats and confections. It is with good 
successe given to procure bodily lust. The confections 
called Crocomagna, Osxypcroceum, and Diacurcuma, 
with divers other emplaisters and electuaries cannot 
be made without this Saffron."?" 

In Rembert Dodoens' posthumous herbal, 
dated 1644, we are told that saffron is widely 
used in all countries, in combination with all 
sorts of spices, because of its fine scent and 
taste.” Nowadays, saffron is still used in the 
kitchen to colour and spice all kinds of foods, es- 
pecially rice, seafood dishes (e.g. bouillabaisse, 
paella, cod), soups, but also breads (England, 
the Baltic, Scandinavia), cakes, biscuits, confec- 
tionery, vermicelli, etc. Since ancient times, 
wealthy Arab women have died their eyebrows, 
nails and toes with saffron. Until the eighteenth 
century, Italian women dyed their hair with saf- 
fron in an attempt to acquire the blond locks of 
northern women. Church leaders condemned 
this as vanity.?? 

And finally, saffron was used as a remedy 
against flies, especially in linen.'”” 


Dip You KNow? 
Saffron bulbs contain twice as much starch as 
potatoes; during World War I, they were used as 
cattle feed, as there was no demand for saffron 
anywhere," 
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Anonymous (1988): p. 691. 

Nat to be confused with the extremely poisonous 
Meadow Saffron (Colchicum autumnale L.). 
Because the flowers burgeon before the leaves, 
In the Ebers papyrus the plant is called Moutain 
Saffron and North Saffron (Hovorka, von, D. & 
U. Kronfeld, 1908, p. 368). For more information 
on the Ebers papyrus, see under: Famous herbal- 
ists and herbalist writings. 

In Greek mythology, king of Crete, son of Zeus 
and Europa. The Minoan civilization is named af- 
ter him (www.encyclopedia.com). 

De Wit, H. (1965): p. 633; Uphof, J. (1968): p. 159; 
Klein, R. (1979): p. 305, Curmps, L. (1981): pp. 
100-101. 

Forstner, D. (1961): pp. 255-256. 

In the religion and mythology of the Ancient 
Greeks, she was the goddess of the harvest and 
fertility; she was the daughter of Kronos and 
Rhea. Her Roman equivalent was Ceres 
(wwwencyclopedia.com). 

Poet from Thebes (Greece), who studied under 
Corinna and wrote odes and lyrics to the victories 
of the Olympian Games 
(www.encyclopedia.com). 

Most popular of all Greek heroes, farnous for ex- 
traordinary strength and courage 
(wwwencyclopedia.com). 

Principal figure of Ancient Greek literature; the 
first European poet (wanw.encyclopedia.com). 

In Greek mythology the personification of the 
dawn (Anonymous, 1970-1975). 

A figure in Greek religion and mythology, he was 
the son of Zeus and Maia. Hermes had many 
tasks, but the most important was as the mes- 
senger of the gods, especially Zeus, and he also 
conducted souls ta Hades. His Roman equiva- 
lent was Mercury (waawencyclopedia.com). 
Dierbach, |. (1843): pp. 190-193; Peters, H. (1998): 
pp. 24-26; Bell, R. (1982): p. 58. 

Originally, a piece of dough meant for the priest 
in biblical times (Nu. 15: 17-21). After the destruc- 
tion of the Temple, the rabbis stipulated that a 
small amount of all dough had to be separated 
and burnt (Anonymous, 1970-1975}. 

Van Killegern, W. & E. Cocquyt (1989): p. 159- 
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In Greek religion and mythology, queen of the 
Olympian gods, daughter of Kronos and Rhea. 
She was the wife and sister of Zeus and the 
mother of Ares and Hephaestus 
(www.encyclopedia.com). 

In Greek religion and mythology, son and succes- 
soraf Kronos as supreme god 
(www.encyclapedia.com). 

Dierbach, |. (1833): pp. 190-133; Anonymous (1950): 
p. 965; Anonymous (1974); Anonymous (1986): 
p. 08. 

Dierbach, ). (1833): pp. 190-193; Anonymous (1950): 
p. 965; Anonymous (1989b). 

Vincenzo Maria da Santa Caterina, in: Voyage aux 
Indes Orientales, vol. 3, as mentioned in De Gu- 
bernatis, A. (1882): p. 313. 

Cumps, L. (1981): pp. 100-101. 

€. §67-c. 630. 

2-4 30/453. 

2. 325. 

Reinsberg-Diringsfeld, O., Baron de (1861): pp. 
169-170. 

= interpreters of the Bible or scripture. 

Flavius Magnus Aurelius Cassiodorus Senator, 
was by turns statesman and monk 
(www.ccat.sas.upenn.edu/jod/cassiodorus.htmi). 
The apostles are quoted here (7 Cor. 13: 13): ‘And 
now abideth faith, hope, charity, these three; but 
the greatest of these is charity.’ (Anonymous, 1988, 
Pp. 199). 

Qomen, A. (1885): p. 314; Forstrer, D. (1961): pp. 
295-256; Chevalier J. & A. Gheerbrant (1974b): p. 
140. 

Leopold, B. (1937): p. 143. 

De Gubermatis, A. (1882): p. 111. 

At one time, Saffron was also cultivated at Maid- 
en Bradley (Wiltshire, England). The Essex saf- 
fron was considered the best (Baker, M. 1996, p. 
199). One spot in the heart of London is. still 
known as “Saffron Hill’ (Grieve, M., 1931}. 

King from 1327 to 1377. 

Kenk, V. (1963): The importance of plants in her- 
aldry. In: Econ. Bot., p. 178. 

Ingram, |. (s.d.): p. 361; Powell, C. (1977): p. 121. 
Vickery, R. (1997): p. 328. 

Since time immemorial, Poppies have been used 
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in love predictions (see under: Poppy). 

As stated on: 
http://shanmonster.lilsproutz.com/witch/ 
plants /saffron. htm. 

VDVV (1935-1996): vol. VII, p. 871; Anonymous 
(1950): p. 965. 

Baker, M, (1996): p. 139. 
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http://shanmonsterlilsproutz.com/witch/ 
plants/saffron.html, 

De Wit, H. (1965): p. 633, Uphof, J. (1968): p. 159: 
Goovaerts, R. (1981): p. 901; Anonymous (1989b). 
Bakker, C. (1928): p. 307. 

Dioscorides (c. 50 AD): Matera medica, vol. 1. 

De Wit, H. (1965): p. 633, Uphof, J. (1968): p. 159: 
Goovaerts, R. (1981): p. 301; Anonymous (1989). 
Saffron was kept in a box made of horn. 
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gus and the stomach. 

Peters, H. (1918): pp. 29-27. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis histona, book 
XXII, chap. XLIX; book XXII, chaps. ¥, XLI, LVII 
and LX]; book XXIV, chaps. XLVII, LXIX, Cll 
and CVI; book XXVII, chap. LXXVII: book XOCVIII, 
chaps. LX) and LOXVI; book XOCIX, chaps. MI, 
SOOCVII! and XOCKIX: book XXX, chap. XLII: book 
XXXII, chap. XX, and book XXXIV, chap. XXVIL. 
Called Crocomagna. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis histona, book 
MAI, chap. LGXX!. 

In Arabic: Ibn Sina. 

Dierbach, |. (1833): pp. 190-133. For more infor- 
mation about the use of saffron in ancient times, 
see Munting, A. (1696): pp. 519-521 and Bakker, 
C. (1928): p. 308. 

Peters, H. (1918): pp. 23-27. 

De Wit, H. (1965): p. 633, Anonymous (1970-1975); 
Anonymous (1989b). 

Peters, H. (1918): pp. 23-27. 

Hovorka, von, D.& U. Kronfeld (1908): p. 968. 
Dodoens, R. (1554). 
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Dodoens, R. (16.44). 
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Anonymous (1950): p. o65. 

As stated on: 

wow. hort. purdue.edu/newcrop/med-ara/ 
factsheets /SAFFRON. html, 

Van Hellemont, |. (1993): p. 181. 

De Wit, H. (1965): p. 633, Uphof, }. (1968): p. 159: 
Goovaerts, R. (1981): p. 301; Anonymous (1989b). 
Van Hellemont, |. (1993): pp. 181-182. 

As early as the Trojan War (13"" century BC), the 
Saffron Crocus was highly regarded (Homer, c. 
800-7 ¢. 790 BC, as mentioned in Pliny the Elder, 
77 AD, Naturalis historia, book XX, chap. XVII). 
Saffron is the Karcom of the Hebrews (Song of 
Solomon 4: 14). 

The Chinese and Javanese appreciate the scent of 
Saffron (De Wit, H., 1965, p. 633; Klein, R., 1979, 
P. 305). 

Mined with wine (Pliny the Elder, 77 AD, Naturalis 
historia, book XX1, chap. XVII). 

Emperor from 54 to 68 AD. 

Emperor from 218 to 222. 

Peters, H. (1918): pp. 23-27; Anonymous (1950): 
p. 965; Anonymous (19896). 

In Antiquity, when the lower subdivisions of 
weighing methods were commonly made up of 
coinage weights, the scruple (from Latin scrupw- 
lus, ‘small stone’, or pebble’) was a unit of com- 
mercial weight as well as a unit of coinage weight 
among the Romans 
(wwew.search.britannica.com). 

An old area of Southern Anatolia, 

In Antiquity, Lycia was an area in the south-west 
of Asia Minor, in the Western Taurus, and was 
conquered by the Persians in 546 BC. After sever- 
al conquests by Greeks and Romans, Lycia was 
joined with Pamphylia to form a single Roman 
province in 43 AD (Anonymous, 1972-1977; Anony- 
mous, 19896). 

It is true that the plants form no seeds and multi- 
ply solely through vegetative reproduction by 
means of the bulbs. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
XI, chap. XVII. 

Salt was added to this oil to stabilise the scent, 
and sometimes other ingredients to colour the 
oil: dragon's blood, the red resin from the fruits 
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of several Palms of the Daemonorops genus, the 
bluish-red dye from Alkanet (Anchusa sp.)j, and 
wine. 

The north-eastern shore of the Mediterranean. 
Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
XIU, chap. I. 

However, according to Hakluyt, during the reign 
of King Edward III, a bulb of the plant was smug- 
gled into England fromm the Holy Land ina hollow 
stick belonging to a pilgrim (Anonymous, 1950, 
p. 965). 
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wew.lvo.com/GASTRONOMIE/TERR/PDTS/ 
safranf.htmil. 

Hovorka, von, D. & U. Kronfeld (1g08): p. 168; 
Anonymous (1950): p. 965. 

Chabowsky, M. (2000): Saffraan, de gouden specerij. 
In Ste Barbera Courant, 2000 (3), no. 12, p. 7. 
Spain produced more than 50,000 kg of saffron 
during the first half of the twentieth century, 
amounting to 6-7.5 billion flowers; nowadays 
production has dropped sharply, because of high 
labour costs. 

Dierbach, J. (1833): pp. 130-133; De Wit, H. (1965): 
p. 633. Uphof, J. (1968): p. 159; Goovaerts, R. 
(1981): p. 301; Anonymous (1989b). 

Baumann, H. (1986): p. 158. 

When collecting saffron, the stigmas must be 
picked as soon as the flowers open. They are then 
air dried as soon as possible and are stored in a 
closed container, to keep out light and heat 

(www. florawww.eeb.uconn.edu/acc_num/ 
200000001. htral). 

English safflower and German Saflor both derive 
from Arabic asfar ‘yellow’ via Old Italian asfiore or 
saffore and Old French sajfleur (influenced by Old 
French safran ‘saffron’ and fleur flower’), as stat- 
ed on: 

http: / /weww-ang. kfunigraz.ac.at/—katzer/engl/ 
generic_frame. html?Cart_tin.html. 

Peters, H. (1998): pp. 23-27; Heimans, et al. 
(1960): p. 1,051; De Wit, H. (1965): p. 633, Uphof, 
J. (1968): p. 159; Goovaerts, R. (1981): p, 301, 
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www.saintebarbara.com/media/krant/ 
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Baker, M. (1996): p. 139. 
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STRAWBERRY 


Pr? hse Sa oa oe a 


“With milk-white flowers, 

whence soon shall swell 

Rich fruitage, to the taste and smell 
Pleasant alike, the Strawberry weaves 
Its coronet of three-fold leaves, 

In mazes through the slooping wood. ' 
Poem' 


‘Let me take pou down, 

Cause I'm going to, 

Strawberry Fields, nothing is real, 

And nothing to get hung about, 

Strawberry Fields forever.’ 
From Strawberry Fields, John Lennon (1940- 
1980)* 


Latin: Fragaria sp. L. 


English: Strawberry’. 

French: Fraisier: Afronsa, Fravi, Frevi. 

German: Erdbeere; Erdbese, Erpeln, Knick- 
beere, Rotbere. 

Dutch: Aardbei; Aarbezie, Aardbel, Eerbezen, 
Errebezen, Freizen, Maandbloeier, Molbes. 


HABITAT 

The Strawberry genus comprises eight hundred 
species all indigenous to moderate regions in 
the Northern Hemisphere, and is also often cul- 
tivated in the Southern Hemisphere. Examples 
of the species indigenous to Europe are the Wild 
Strawberry, Wood Strawberry, Woodland Straw- 
berry or Alpine Strawberry (Fragaria vesca L.) 
and the Hautbois Strawberry (Fragana muricata 
Miller, Fragaria vesca cv. ‘Moschata’ Duchesne). 
The Garden Strawberry (Fragana x ananassa 
(Duch.) Guédés, syn. Fragaria grandiflora (Ehrh.), 
syn, Fragaria magna Thuill., probably Fragaria 
chiloensis x Fragaria virginiana] is extensively 
cultivated for its tasty fruits (strawberries). 
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DESCRIPTION 

The Wild Strawberry is a low-growing, herba- 
ceous, perennial plant with a fibrous root sys- 
tem and a crown from which arise basal, com- 
pound leaves (1-6 cm), with three tooth-edged 
and hairy leaflets. The flowering stems are about 
as long as the rosette-leaves (to 30 cm) and arise 
from the axils of the leaves. The white flowers 
(10-20 mm across) have numerous yellow sta- 
mens and carpels, five petals that touch each 
other. The green calyx has an epicalyx. As the 
plant ages, the root system becomes woody, and 
the ‘mother’ crown sends out runners that touch 
the ground and root, The fruit is in botanical 
terms not a berry, but a false fruit (pseudocarp): 
the preatly enlarged, succulent, red stem end 
(‘receptacle’), in which are partially embedded 
the main true fruits (achenes, popularly called 
‘seeds’). Height: 0.05-0.15 m. (Fig. 104; Pls. 126- 
127) 


THE STRAWBERRY IN RITUALS, 
MYTHOLOGY AND WORSHIP 

The Wild Strawberry was practically ignored in 
Ancient Greek and Roman times. Findings in 
Swiss pile dwellings dating back to the Stone 
Age reveal that the plant had been highly popu- 
lar with ancient peoples since prehistoric times. 
Various ancient customs in the gathering of 
strawberries, which were considered to be the 
remains of an offer of berries to woodland spir- 
its, refer to the symbolic meaning (see below) of 
woodland fruit to primitive man.* The German- 
ic goddess Frigg’, wife of Woden®/Odin’ and 
guardian of marriage and motherhood, was in 
the habit of hiding dead newborn babies in a 
strawberry, and in this way smuggling them in- 
to heaven.* 

In Indo-European belief the sun heroline) 
brings ruin upon him/herself for a pair of red 
boots, a few strawberries or a peacock’s feather. 
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Fig, 104. Wild Strawberry. 1= flowering plant: 2= calyx and epicalr 3 stem with ose fruits (strawberries): 4 = seed. 
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Strawberries are coveted by the devil, who uses 
them to seduce the young sun hero(ine). He or 
she often risks life and limb for the fruit (in- 
deed, the strawberry is often associated with the 
sun). For example the witch sends the girl out 
into the snow to look for strawberries, but she 
fails to find any. Here the strawberry is the per- 
sonification of the spring, the green season, or 
of the dawn. Whether or not the heroine finds 
fruit, depends on whether the search takes place 
at the beginning or the end of winter (or the 
night). The witch knows from the beginning 
what the outcome of the search will be. 

In an English folksong, robins carefully cov- 
er the children who die in the wood with straw- 
berry leaves. The meaning of this myth is clear. 
The wood refers to the night or the winter. In 
the evening or at the end of autumn, the sun 
hides in the night or in the winter. The Straw- 
berry disappears with the sun and reappears 
with it. The leaves conceal the fruit.? 

The Ojibwa Indians of south-west Ontario 
(Canada) believe that the (fully conscious) soul 
of the deceased goes into the Underworld until 
it comes to a giant strawberry. If the soul eats 
the fruit, it forgets about the world of the living 
and will never be able to return. However, if the 
soul does not partake of the fruit, it maintains 
the right to return to the earth. This myth is very 
similar to what happened to Persephone'’/ 
Proserpina, when she ate the pomegranate and 
was doomed to remain in the Underworld. In- 
deed, earthly food is forbidden to those who in- 
habit the Underworld." 

The Strawberry, once dedicated to the Ger- 
manic goddess Frigg/Frija, or was it Freya (7), 
became an attribute of the Virgin Mary through 
Christianization. It was said that St John the 
Baptist lived on strawberries. '* 


THE STRAWBERRY IN SYMBOLISM 
In many stories, strawberries symbolize chil- 
dren who have died, as their red colour is the 
same as the children's blood. Consequently, 
fairytales in which strawberries play a role, often 
resemble those in which a Dogwood (Cornus 
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sanguinea L.) begins to bleed and so indicates 
the murderer of the young protagonist.'> The 
strawberry personifies the spring, the green sea- 
son or also the dawn (see above), in a number of 
European myths. Strawberries are the summer 
food of the Indians and therefore also symbolize 
the summer for them.” 


The Strawberry in art 

The strawberry fruit is the symbol of righteous- 
ness; together with other fruits it refers to the 
good works of the righteous person, or to the 
fruits of the spirit."’ In Christianity, the straw- 
berry (like the violet), is the symbol of modesty 
and meekness. The tripartite leaf symbolizes 
the Holy Trinity.” The Holy Virgin is often de- 
picted wearing a garment covered with bunches 
of strawberries. Here strawberries and violets 
refer to the humility of the true believer.'? More- 
over, the strawberry can also represent the 
temptation of worldly pleasures; this symbolism 
is graphically represented by Hieronymus Bosch 
(c. 1450-1516) in his ‘Garden of Earthly De- 
lights*” (c. 15 00). 


The Strawberry as an emblem 
The tripartite strawberry leaf is an emblem on 
the crowns of members of the nobility.** 


The Strawberry in the language of flowers 
In the language of flowers, the white strawberry 


flower is an indication of excellence and perfect 
goodness.*? The flowers are also a sign of provi- 


dence.** 


THE STRAWBERRY IN MAGIC 

AND POPULAR BELIEFS 
The Strawberry as a magical plant 
In Bavaria (Germany) it was believed that elves 
lived on strawberry leaves.*) A strawberry that 
has fallen to the ground during picking belongs 
to the poor souls (or the devil) and is left lying 
where it is. If children with strawberries passed 
a cross or a chapel, they would make an offering 
(1862) of three strawberries.”° 
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The Strawberry as a protective plant 

The Strawberry is regarded as a plant that deters 
demons, hence its use as a deterrent for be- 
witchment or sicknesses caused by witches (see 
below).*” Farmers used to hang a small basket 
of strawberries on the horns of their cattle so 
that they would flourish and grow.”* 


The Strawberry in magical healing 

The first Strawberry plants to be found are said 
to have special healing powers; this is also true 
of Violets, Anemones and other spring flowers. 
Indeed, people are advised to eat the first straw- 
berry flowers as a protection from fever. The 
‘May disease’ is treated on the last day of April 
(Walpurgis Night**) by feeding the cattle a bit of 
salt and a strawberry stalk with three leaves (the 
Upper Palatinate, Germany). Strawberry leaves 
gathered on the day of the summer solstice (21 
June) and soaked in brandy are good for mouth 
infections (Upper Austria). The ‘Doctrine of Sig- 
natures’ has apparently also influenced pre- 
scriptions in which strawberries are used for 
treating red rash (they are both red in colour). [n 
magical healing, it is but a small step from skin 
rash to summer freckles,”’ In Broek (Waterland, 
the Netherlands), it was customary (1928) to 
treat summer freckles with a daily application of 
strawberry juice.** This custom is also referred 
to in the 1644 herbal by Rembert Dodoens (Do- 
donaeus) (translation): ‘Many regard the distilled 
water of the ripe strawberry as being useful for puri- 
fying the face and other skin, and for the removal of 
all blotches and freckles from the skin." 

Frozen feet and chilblains are red in colour, 
and were therefore (1908) treated with straw- 
berries in Bavaria (Germany), Switzerland and 
France.“ Someone with frozen feet walked 
around for a few hours with their shoes filled 
with strawberries. Poultices of strawberry purée 
were also used for this purpose!”? The red pig- 
ment of strawberries and the fact that frozen 
limbs rarely hurt during the period when the 
fruit is being steeped (June-September), proba- 
bly form the basis of this popular remedy. This 
is a good example of the ‘Doctrine of Signatures’. 
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It is not just strawberries that are associated 
with blood, but also the whole Strawberry plant. 
This is why strawberry leaves are eaten as a rem- 
edy for chlorosis*: one leaf on the first day, two 
on the following day, ete., until all the leaves of 
the plant have been eaten, followed by gradually 
returning to the day on which only one leaf is 
eaten. Tea made from strawberry roots is drunk 
as a remedy for coughing blood. However, 
strawberries eaten on the day of St James the 
Greater (as July) (1929) would cause the devel- 
opment of chilblains (Upper Franconia).” In 
the English county of Cambridgeshire, the leaves 
of Strawberries (and Blackberries”) were fed to 
rabbits and Guinea pigs that were constipated 
or under the weather.’” 

Other magical-medicinal uses of the plant 
appear to be partly based on the belief in the 
properties of the Strawberry for deterring 
demons. Strawberries picked on the day of the 
summer solstice and preserved in brandy were 
considered good for treating thrush (1862). Tea 
made from strawberry leaves was not only effec- 
tive against bewitchment, but also against all 
sorts of ailments. A fried egg sprinkled with 
strawberry powder was eaten to treat ‘womb 
sickness’ (1929) (the Tyrol). Strawberries steeped 
for four weeks in a pot of salt and buried in the 
soil and then distilled, were considered a pood 
remedy for ‘skin in the eyes’ (cataract?) in the 
sixteenth century.7°” 

In Switzerland in particular it was believed 
that strawberries were very good for men, but 
harmful to women. Consequently, when a man 
saw a (Wild) Strawberry, he would dismount from 
his horse, and a woman, especially during her 
menses, would immediately trample the plant. 
The German (Landshut, the Upper Palatinate) 
popular belief that a pregnant woman, or moth- 
er of a dead child, was not allowed to eat straw- 
berries before the day of St John the Baptist (24"" 
June), because the joy of the child would lessen 
or because the child would not be given straw- 
berries in Heaven, if his mother had already eat- 
en them*’, is probably related to this (see also 
below). 


THE STRAWBERRY IN LEGENDS, 

SAGAS AND FAIRYTALES 
A fairytale from the Harz Mountains (Germany) 
goes as follows. A strawberry flower was caught 
out for her vanity; she dropped her white petals 
and hid. But the rays of sun laughed at her and 
sought her out under the leaves. She was so 
ashamed (at having been caught) that she grew 
red, and each time a ray of sun found her, she 
became even redder. Finally she bowed down 
her head until it was almost touching the ground. 
This is why a strawberry is blood-red and hangs 
down to the ground.*? 

In many legends from Estonia and German 
provinces, strawberries are linked to small chil- 
dren. According to a German legend, mothers 
who have lost a child are not allowed to eat 
strawberries before the feast-day of St John the 
Baptist (24"" June); indeed, it was believed that 
these children go to Paradise (Heaven), hidden 
in a strawberry. If the mothers ate them, this 
would be unfair to the Blessed Virgin™ for whom 
they were intended, The Mother of God could 
then punish the mothers who had eaten her 
strawberries, by barring their children from en- 
tering Paradise. In many German legends we 
are told about strawberries changed into gold*® 
by a fairy or the Holy Virgin.*° These are good 
examples of the Christianization of heathen sto- 
ries (see above). 


THE STRAWBERRY IN 

HERBALISM AND MEDICINE 
Although the Wild Strawberry is not a rare plant 
in Greece and Italy, Greek and Roman scholars 
appear to have paid very little attention to it, and 
certainly not as a medicinal plant. Theophrastus 
(c. y7a-c. 287 BC) and Dioscorides (c. 50 AD) 
make no mention of the Strawberry. Pliny the 
Elder (77 AD)*’ writes about strawberries, but 
then only to say that they are eaten in Italy, and 
the Roman poets Ovid (43 BC-18 AD) and Virgil 
(70-19 BC) only casually mention the gathering 
of strawberries. It is very surprising that the 
Strawberry was not known in Antiquity as a me- 
dicinal herb, for almost every plant was thought 
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to have medicinal properties. Strawberries are 
described more in the countries of Central and 
Northern Europe than in the Mediterranean.*® 


In the Renaissance the plant had many different 
medicinal uses. In his 1554 herbal, the Flemish 
herbalist Rembert Dodoens (Dodonaeus) wrote 
that boiled strawberry juice stops diarrhoea and 
excessive menses. Water in which strawberries 
have been boiled, strengthens the gums and 
heals abscesses in the mouth. The juice of the 
leaves cures all sorts of red facial rash.*7 

In his Herball (1636), the English herbalist 
John Gerard says: ‘The leaves boyled and applied 
in manner ofa pultis taketh away the burning heate 
in wounds: the decoction thereof strengthneth the 
gummes, and fastneth the teeth. The distilled water 
drunke with white Wine is good against the passion 
of the heart, reviving the spirits, and making the 
heart merry. The ripe Strawberries quench thirst, 
and take away, if they be offen used, the rednesse 
and heate of the face."*° 

The physician-herbalist Nicholas Culpeper 
writes extensively about the Strawberry in his 
Complete Herbal and English Physician Enlarged 
(1653): ‘Venus owns the herb, Strawberries, when 
they are preen, are cool and dry; but when they are 
ripe, they are cool and moist. The berries are excel- 
lently good to cool the liver, the blood, and the spleen, 
or an hot choleric stomach; to refresh and comfort 
the fainting spints, and quench thirst. They are 
pood also for other inflammations; yet il is not amiss 
to refrain from them in a fever, lest by their putrify- 
ing in the stomach they increase the fits. The leaves 
and roots boiled in wine and water, and drank, do 
likewise cool the liver and blood, and assuage all in- 
flammations in the reins and bladder, provoke 
urine, and allay the heat and sharpness thereof. The 
same also being drank stays the bloody flux and 
women's courses, and helps the swelling of the 
spleen. The water of the Berries carefully distilled, is 
a sovereign remedy and cordial in the panting and 
beating of the heart, and is good for the yellow jaun- 
dice. The juice dropped into foul ulcers, or they 
washed therewith, or the decoction of the herb and 
root, doth wonderfully cleanse and help to cure 
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them. Lotions and gargles for sore mouths, or ulcers 
therein, or in the privy parts or elsewhere, are made 
with the leaves and roots thereof; which is also good 
to fasten loose teeth, and to heal spungy foul gums. 
It helps also to stay catarrhs, or defluctions of rheum 
in the mouth, throat, teeth, or eyes. The juice or wa- 
ter is singularly good for hot and red inflamed eyes, 
if dropped into them, or they bathed therewith, Jt ts 
also of excellent property for all pushes, wheals and 
other breakings forth of hot and sharp humours in 
the face and hands, and other parts of the body, to 
bathe them therewith, and to take away any redness 
in the face, or spots, or other deformities in the skin, 
and to make it dear and smooth. Some use this 
medicine: Take so many Strawberries as pou shall 
think fitting, and put them into a distillatory, or 
body of glass fit for them, which being well closed, set 
it in a bed of horse dung for pour use. It is an excel- 
lent water for hot inflamed eyes, and to take away a 
film or skin that begins to grow over them, and for 
such other defects in them as may be helped by any 
outward medicine.”” 

In William Coles” Adam and Eve (1657) we 
find the following heart remedy: ‘The water of 
these (wild native) strawberries distilled is a sovereign 
remedy and cordial in the palpitations of the heart, 
that is the panting and beating thereof.’ 

Strawberries are also a popular remedy for 
rheumatism.** In Genk (Belgium), strawberries 
were still used for treating kidney stones and 
gallstones in 1998.” 


In contemporary herbal medicine, the leaves, 
the fruit?” and especially the rootstock of the 
Strawberry are used for their strengthening, pu- 
rifying, tranquillizing, astringent and diuretic 
properties. The ingestion of strawberry extracts 
can turn stools and urine pink. Certain people 
are hypersensitive to strawberries and break out 
in arash on me them.*’ The contrast with the 
magic application #8 of the Strawberry is quite re- 
markable here! 

Although both the wild and the cultivated 
Strawberry are used, the wild species is general- 
ly preferred.” 
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THE STRAWBERRY IN INDUSTRY, 
AGRICULTURE AND CRAFTS 

The cultivated Garden Strawberry came into ex- 
istence in the eighteenth century in Europe, 
probably through a cross between the Chilean 
Strawberry (Fragaria chiloénsis Duch.) and the 
Virginian Strawberry (Fragaria virginiana Duch.). 
Many countries grew their own varieties in the 
nineteenth century; these were more adapted to 
the local temperature, humidity, daily average of 
light, height or production type. At present, 
Strawberries are grown on a large scale in the 
USA, Europe (especially France, Italy, United 
Kingdom, Bulgaria, Poland, Belgium, etc.}. in 
southern and east Africa, New Zealand, Aus- 
tralia and Japan. Early cultivation takes place 
under glass or plastic covers. Strawberries are 
consumed immediately or treated (deep-frozen, 
tinned, preserved in their own juice, etc.). Be- 
cause strawberries are delicate and spoil quick- 

ly, they have to be carefully stored in cool, dry 


place. 


THE STRAWBERRY IN THE HOME, 

GARDEN AND KITCHEN 
Strawberries are popular summer fruits, eaten 
fresh (as a dessert, on cakes, on and in ice 
cream, etc.), or made into jam. Young strawber- 
ry leaves can be used as ersatz tea and coffee". 
Old leaves taste more bitter than young leaves. 
Dried strawberries are used as an ingredient in 
tea and as a stimulant.” 

The following English recipe from Dietary of 
Health® (1547), written by the traveller and 
physician Andrew Boorde™, gives us an idea of 
how a strawberry pie was made in seventeenth- 
century England: ‘A tart of Strawberries. Pick and 
wash your Strawberries clean, and put them in the 
pastry one by another, as thick as you can. Then 
take Sugar, Cinnamon and a little Ginger finely 
beaten, and well mingled together, and cast them on 
the Strawberries, Cover them with the lid finely cut 
into Lozenges, and so let them bake a quarter of an 
hour.’®} Fresh strawberries with cream were al- 
so popular: ‘Raw cream, eaten with strawberries, is 
a rural man's banquet: yet | have known such ban- 


quets hath put men in jeopardy of their lives, by the 
excess thereof."°° 

A variety of the Wild Strawberry is also used 
as an ornamental plant, the one named ‘Horten- 
sis’. 


Dip You KNOW? 
In Melsele (Beveren, Belgium), a strawberry fes- 
tival is organized on the weekend of Ascension; 
similar festivals are celebrated in the same peri- 
od in a number of boroughs in Pajottenland and 


also in Wépion-sur-Meuse (Belgium) in June. A 
( 


highlight in Melsele*’ and Landegem”® (Bel- 
gium) is the choosing of the strawberry princess. 
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As mentioned in Powell, C. (1977): p. 126. 

As stated on: 

www. plantaardigheden.nl/planten/gen/ 
mon_g/bosaardbeitje.htm. 

The word ‘straw’ in strawberry comes from the 
verb ‘to strew’, referring to the tangle of vines 
with which the plant covers the ground 

(www. superbherbs.net/alpinestrawberry.htm). 
VDVV (1929-1930); vol. Il, pp. 892-893. 

In Norse mythology, she is the mother goddess 
and the wife of Odin (Woden) 
(waww.encyclopedia.com). 

Also called Wodan or Wotan. In the religion and 
mythology of the ancient Germans, he was the 
supreme deity. Although he was widely worshipped 
among the Germanic tribes, this was sometimes 
subordinate to the worship of his son Thor 
(www.encyclopedia.com). 

Norse version of Woden. 

Anonymous (1950): p. 1,084. 

De Gubernatis, A. (1882): pp. 146-148. 

In Greek and Roman religion and mythology, she 
was the goddess of fertility and queen of the Un- 
derworld. Her Roman equivalent was Proserpine 
(wuewencyclopedia.com). 

Chevalier, G. & A, Gheerbrant (1g79b): pp. 353- 
354. 

Germanic version of the Norse goddess Frigg. 
Frigg is often confused with the Germanic god- 
dess of fertility, Freyja (Anonymous, 1989c, pp. 
387-388). An additional argument for this hypoth- 
esis is that after Christianization, Freyja was re- 
placed by Mary (Van Wersch, P., 1979, p. 12). 
Anonymous (1950): p. 1,084. 

De Gubernatis, A. (1882): p. 147. 

Chevalier, |. & A. Gheerbrant (19736): pp. 353-354- 
Ferguson, G. (1973): p. 38. 

Mohr, G. (1972): pp. 91-92. 

Ferguson, G, (1973): p. 34. 

Museo del Prado, Madrid (Spain). 

Mohr, G. (1972): pp. 91-92. 

Powell, C. (1977): p. 125- 

Powell, C. (1977): p. 125. 

Ingram, |. (3.2.): p. 361; Qomen, A. (1B85): p. 7. 
Anonymous (1950): p. 1,084. 

VDVV (1929-1930): vol. Il, p. Bg4. 
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VDVY (1929-1990): wol. Il, p. 894. 

Anonymous (1950): p. 1,084. 

Eve of the 1" May. 

For more information on this topic, see under: 
Famous herbalists and herbalist writings. 

VOVV (1929-1990): vol. II, p. 894; Marzell, H. 
(1938): pp. 102-103. 

Bakker, C. (1928): p. 432. 

Dodoens, R. (16.44). 

VDWV (1929-1930): vol. Il, p. 894. 

Hovorka, D. & U. Kronfeld (1908): p. 125. 
Marzell, H. (1938): pp. 102-103. 

YDVV (1929-1930): vol. II, p. 854. 

Rubus sp. 

Vickery, R. (1997): p. 362. 

Bock, H. (1951): Kreuwterbuch. 

YDVV (1929-1930): vol. II, p. 894. 

VDVV (1929-1930): vol. Il, pp. 892-893; Marzell, 
H, (1998): pp. 102-103. 

Qomen, A. (1885): p. 87. 

In connection with this, probably the Christian- 
ized Frigg. 

This ‘miracle’ refers to the sun symbolism of the 
strawberry in mythology. 

De Gubernatis, A. (1882): pp. 146-148. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
MMI, chap. L. 

Marzell, H. (1938): pp. 102-103, 

Dodoens, R. (1554). 

Gerard, J. (1636): p. 236. 

Culpeper, N. (1653): pp. 247-248. 

William Coles (1626-1662) wrote two books, The 
Art of Simpling and Adam in Eden 

(www. interzone.com/—cheung/SUM.dir/ 
medas.html). 

Coles, W. (1657): Adam in Eden, as mentioned in 
Kightly, C. (1994): June 19. 

De Cleene, M. (1998): Unpublished results of a 
survey done at the end of 1998 by Barbara Dewil, 
involving Mrs Marie-Louise Van De Voorde (73) 
in Genk. 

De Cleene, M. (1998): Unpublished results of a 
survey done at the end of 1998 by Barbara Dewil, 
involving Gerard Bijnens (74), pharmacist, in Genk, 
Since this fruit contains much iron and potassi- 
um, it is the perfect supplement to the diet of 
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people suffering from anaemia 
(www.scs.leeds.ac.uk/egi-bin/pfaf/ 
arr_html?Fragaria+vesca&CAN=LATIND). 
Anonymous (1979): p. 47; Van Hellemont, |. 
(1993): pp. 247-249. 

Namely, the treatment of red skin rash. 
Anonymous (1950): p. 1,084. 

Anonymous (19896). 

In China the root is used for this 

(www.ses leeds.ac.uk/cgi-bin/pfaf/ 
arr_htm|?Fragaria+vescaiiCAN=LATIND). 

Van Hellemont, |. (1993): pp. 247-249. 

The dyetary of Helth instructs the reader about 
healthy living through cleanliness and proper di- 
et, and discusses what food and drink is good for 
health and what is bad. Boorde tells the reader 
how to choose a site for a home, arrange the 
buildings, and manage the household 
(www.shop.store.yahoo.com/ 
acanthus-books/boorinofkinow.htm|). 
14902-1549. 

Jenner, T. (1653): A Book of Fruits and Flowers, as 
mentioned in Kightly, C. (1994): June 19. 

Boorde, A. (1547): Dietary of Health, as mentioned 
in Kightly, C. (1994): June 19. 

Top, 5. et. al. (1986): p. 95. 

De Cleene, M. (1997): personal note. 


VERVAIN 
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‘A wreath of vervain heralds wear 

Amongst our garlands named, 

Being sent that weighty news to bear 

Of peace or war proclaimed." 
Michael Drayton (1563-1631)' 


‘Hallowed by Thou, Vervain, 


[f Thou growest on the ground.’ 
Lancashire (England) incantation® 


Latin: Verbena officinalis L. 


English: Vervain; Berbine, Colombine, Divine 
Weed, Enchanter's Weed, European Vervain, 
Herb of Grace, Herb of the Cross, Herba Sacra, 
Holy Herb, Holy Wort, Juno’s Herb, Juno's 
Tears’, Mercury's Moist Blood, Pigeons’ Grass’*, 
Shop Vervain, Simpler's Joy. 

French: Verveine; Herbe aux Enchantements, 
Herbe aux Sorciéres, Herbe de Sang, Herbe Sa- 
crée. 

German: Eisenkraut; Altarblume, Altarkraut, 
Eisenhendrik, Gegenkraut, Geweihet Kraut, 
Hahnen-kampf, Heiliges Kraut, Junotranen, 
Katzenblut, Merkurblut, Opfekraut, Segen- 
kraut, Taubenlieb, Venusader. 

Dutch: IJzerhard; Duive(n)gras, Duivekruid, 
Eizen, Fleuruskruid, IJzerkruid’, Iserhart”, Iser- 
hert, Kerckkruyd’, Pleuriskruid, Strooikruid®. 


HABITAT 
Vervain is generally found growing in Europe, 
the Mediterranean, and from North Africa to 
Western Asia. 


DESCRIPTION 
Vervain is a stout dull-green herbaceous peren- 
nial with a stiff, erect, square stem, branched 
above. The opposite leaves (2-7.5 cm) are sim- 
ple; the lower and mid-stem leaves are petiolate, 
deeply pinnately lobed, the upper ones some- 


Google 


times entire. Spikes elongated (up to 25 cm) in 
fruit. The pinkish to pale lilac corolla (3-5 mm 
across) is two-lipped and five-lobed, the tube 
twice as long as the calyx. The fruit consists of 
four red-brown nutlets. The plant has a bitter 
taste. Height: 0.35-0.80 m. (Fig. 105; Pls. 128- 
129) 


THE VERVAIN IN RITUALS, 
MYTHOLOGY AND WORSHIP 

The Greeks and Romans named the Vervain Hi- 
era botane, the ‘sacred herb’, as well as refer- 
ring to it by many other names such as ‘tears of 
Isis’, ‘tears of Juno’, ‘blood of Mercury’. or 

‘herb of Hercules'*’."’ Some European popular 
names for the plant, such as the English ‘Juno's 
Herb’, ‘Juno's Tears’, ‘Mercury's Moist Blood’, 
and the German /funo’s Tranen (Juno's tears) 
and Merkurblut (Mercury's blood), still reflect 
the old names. The plant was once dedicated to 
Venus, the Roman goddess of love'’, and the 
Venus Victrix in Rome was boneequentiy 
crowned with Vervain and Myrtle.” The verbe- 
naca’® or verbenae, mentioned by the writers of 
Antiquity, often refer to sprigs used in acts of de- 
votion, ? frequently of Vervain.”” The Romans 
used Vervain for ritual cleansing and for sweep- 
ing Jupiter's altars, temples and houses, and 
held an annual festival (Verbenalia) in honour of 
the plant. It was also used for weddings and was 
one of the constituents of garlands of sacred 
herbs.’ The Flemish herbalist Lobelius men- 
tions this in his herbal dating from 1581 (transla- 
tion): “The Greek name of this herb, Hiera, means 
the samme as venerable, sacred and punfying herb: 
for Vervain was used to sweep the altar of Jupiter in 
the rituals of peace and war, which is why it was re- 
ferred to as Verbena rather than Herbena."” The 
1644 posthumous edition of Rembert Dodoens' 
(Dodonaeus) herbal also mentions this Ancient 
custom (translation): '... for in the olden times Ver- 
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Fig. 105 Vervain. 1 = lower part ofstem with leaves; 2= inflorescence (spike); j= mule. 
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vain was used to sweep and purify the altars and to 
cover and embellish the floors of the houses and the 
churches."*) This is the explanation for Dutch 
popular names such as Strootkruid (strewing 
herb) and Kerckkruud (church herb). The Greeks 
and Romans attributed numerous properties to 
the plant, including the power to reconcile ene- 
mies.** In ancient times people also used Ver- 
vain for making prophecies’, as well as for obla- 
tions and incantations.*° 


In Rome, flowering sprigs of Vervain were 
picked on a sacred spot on the Capitol for the 
wreaths, worn by the priests of the Collegium Fe- 
talium (College of the Fetiales’’), The task of 
these priests was to examine the causes of the 
conflicts between Rome and other peoples. If 
the Romans proved to be within their rights, the 
priests would claim damages from the oppo- 
nents. If they did not respond, they would de- 
clare war. Peace was also declared by these priests; 
the oldest” priest would sacrifice a pig by stab- 
bing it with a flint knife. He was then garlanded 
with Vervain, as were all the other priests dur- 
ing the exercising of their duties. Tradition has 
it that this custom dates back to the time of the 
founding of Rome itself, as did the customs of 
placing Vervain in the home to drive away evil 
spirits, purifying altars with sprigs of Vervain, or 
presenting someone with a bouquet of Vervain 
as a sign of good wishes. The Latin name of the 
plant, Verbenaca, means ‘sacred twig’, and re- 
ferred to all the twigs the priests used in the 
crowns they wore during the sacrificial rites: 

Vervain and Laurel, Onve and Myrtle mee rele- 
vant chapters, vol. [).°? 


Persians, Egyptians, Celts and Germanic peo- 
ples also regarded Vervain as a sacred plant.”” 
The Magi of Persia’’ carried it in sun-worship- 
ping ceremonies and so did ambassadors when 
engaged in making treaties or declaring war. It 
showed their defiance of enemies and, later, their 
desire for reconciliation.” In Egypt Vervain was 
dedicated to Isis and played an important role in 
religious ceremonies.’? The Celts revered the 
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plant (in Celtic: ferfaen) as highly as did the 
Greeks and Romans. The druids used Vervain** 
in making predictions and determining fate. 
Grand ceremonies and offerings were made to 
Mother Earth, before the herb was harvested. 
Moreover, Celtic poets crowned themselves with 
this plant in order to receive divine inspiration. 
These festivities took place in spring when Si- 
rius*® (Dog Star) was in ascent, and there was no 
moon or sun in the heavens.” If it was gathered 
under these conditions, Vervain was said to 
have special properties to cure all diseases, drive 
away evil spirits, settle disputes, etc. The Ger- 
manic peoples also used Vervain in their obla- 
tions, especially if war had started or had come 
to an end”” The German popular names Al- 
tarkraut (altar herb), Opferkrawt (sacrifice herb) 
and Gegenkraut (deterrent herb) show the im- 
portance Germanic peoples once attached to the 
plant. The German name Dinskraut (Din's herb), 
also indicates this. Indeed, the herb had to be 
broken on the day dedicated to the Germanic 
god of law, war and justice, Din/Tiwaz/Teiwaz/ 
Tiu/Tiw/Thyr: Tuesday*’, and was then a sacred 
sacrificial herb used in decisions regarding war 
and peace.*° 


THE VERVAIN IN SYMBOLISM 
The Vervain symbolizes possession (in agricul- 
ture: farmlands) and peace.*’ This is why the 
Roman peace envoys" always had this herb with 
them; they were known as verbenari, because 
they approached the opponent carrying a sprig 
of Vervain in their hands.*? 


The Vervain in art 

In iconography, the Vervain stands for enchant- 
ment, delight and inspiration. The reason is 
thought to be associated with the druids, who 
held a sprig of Vervain in their hands when they 
spoke divine prophecies.“ 

The Vervain in the language of flowers 


In the language of flowers the Vervain means: 
“You tempt me." 
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THE VERVAIN IN MAGIC 
AND POPULAR BELIEFS 

The Vervain as a magical plant in Antiquity 
According to Pliny the Elder (77 AD), there was 
no plant revered more by the Romans than the 
Vervain; the herb was known as Verbenaca, hiera 
botane (sacred herb) or aristereon, Some Euro- 
pean popular names still refer to this Ancient 
belief, such as the English ‘Holy Wort’, ‘Divine 
Weed’, and the German Geweihet Kraut (sacred 
herb) and Heiliges Kraut (sacred herb). A distinc- 
tion was made between two ‘species’. The Gauls 
used both types in soothsaying, and magicians 
used it to drive out spirits. If rubbed onto the 
skin, it could do the most astonishing things: it 
would bring down a fever, cause friendships to 
be founded, as well as curing every sickness. 
The herb had to be gathered when the constella- 
tion of the Dog Star (Sirius) was rising, when 
neither the sun nor the moon were shining, and 
after the earth had been appeased with a little 
wax and honey (a clear offering to the spirit of 
the plants!), and a circle had been drawn around 
the plant, using iron.*® The plant then had to be 
dug out with the left hand and held high in the 
air,” Other writers in Antiquity, such as Claudius 
Aelianus (c. 175-c. 235) and Apuleius” (2™ centu- 
ry), attributed magic properties to the Vervain.*? 


The Vervain as a magical plant in the Middle Ages 

This Ancient sacred herb was often used by me- 
diaeval magicians. The Vervain was seen as a 
magical remedy for making coats of mail, shields 
and armour impervious to arrows and other ar- 
maments.”” It was believed the plant would of: 
fer protection from bewitchment, sorcery and 
spells, and that it would drive away evil spirits 
and undesirable people. However, the plant was 
a gift from heaven for witches; they used the 
plant in all sorts of magic recipes, for making pre- 
dictions and for oblations. Anyone who bathed in 
the undiluted juice of the plant, or rubbed them- 
selves with any part of the plant, would be en- 
dowed with wonderful gifts: being able to see in- 
to the future, having all his wishes granted, be- 
friending his worst enemy, and protection from 
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sickness and bewitchment.” There are many 
mediaeval manuscripts containing instructions 
for digging up vervain roots. 

To preserve all the powers of the plant, it had 
to be dug up in a special way and on a particular 
day. This involved using tools made of silver or 
gold**, and the work was often done while say- 
ing the Our Father and invoking a whole list of 
saints” (translation): ‘I take you, noble Verbena, 
in the name of the Father, the Son and the Holy 
Ghost, and in the name of the forty-two names of 
Almighty God, in the name of the four Angels: 
Michael, Gabriel, Raphael and Anthony, and in 
the name of the four evangelists.’ Martin Luther™ 
(1483-1546) also mentions a similar custom. An- 
cient herbals” mention all sorts of magic prop- 
erties attributed to the plant. In Germany this 
type of magic appears to have been practised 
more in intellectual circles than in those of ordi- 
nary folk. Luther mentions people who dishon- 
our the Blessed Sacraments, and tie Vervain to 
their children when they are baptised. There is 
clear evidence that this custom involving the 
use of Vervain is also found to a certain extent in 
popular belief concerning St John's fires’, and 
in the fact that in Alsace (France), the plant is 
one of the nine herbs consecrated on Assump- 
tion Day” 


In the English county of Lancashire, when peo- 
ple gathered Vervain they crossed and blessed it, 
saying. 


‘Hallowed by Thou, Vervain, 
[f Thou growest on the ground.’ 


If not done during the right phase of the moon, 
however, the qualities of the herb would be 
lost? 


The Vervain as a protective plant 

The custom of placing Vervain in the house to 
drive away evil spirits, purifying altars with its 
branches, or presenting someone with a bunch 
of Vervain as a gesture of goodwill dates back to 
the time of the founding of Rome (see above). It 


was the true Erbo de la merbelo, as this herb was 
once known in the Provence (France), but also 
the ‘Enchanter’s Weed’, Herbe aux Sorciers (witch- 
es’ herb) and Herbe aux Enchantements (magical 
herb)... Moreover, the plant also offered protec- 
tion from all sorts of evil. The inhabitants of 
Wales called the plant ‘Devil's poison’. The herb 
was cut in the dark, after which it was strewn to- 
gether with holy water wherever the Devil was 
thought to have nestled.® 

In Germany it was believed that you should 
always carry Vervain that had been dug out using 
a silver or golden spoon on the feast of St Peter 
and Paul (29 June), to protect yourself from 
your enemies. The plant was considered a reme- 
dy for poison and bewitchment. If you had Ver- 
vain with you, you would not fear any form of be- 
witchment. The plant was very familiar in Britain 
too, In England it was said that ‘Vervain and Dill 
hinder witches from their will.’*" Many people who 
were alive around 1857 remembered that it was a 
common practice to hang a sprig of Vervain 
around a child’s neck to keep away infection. 
Some people thought it was an amulet or charm, 
while others considered it to be a herb with pow- 
erful properties. It was also used as a medicine to 
cure thirty different complaints. To treat some 
ailments, the recommended method was to tie it 
round the neck with a white ribbon.*? 


In Greece it was customary, until quite recently, 
to hang Vervain on stable doors and the doors of 
areas where silkworms were farmed, as a deter- 
rent against bewitchment and for good luck. A 
sprinkler made of Vervain, Periwinkle, Sage, 
Mint, Valerian, Ash and Basil was used to purify 
the water; the twigs were tied together using 
thread from a virgin’s spindle. The handle was 
made of a Hazel that had not yet born fruit, and 
in which the marks of seven spirits had been in- 
scribed.© 

The Vervain is one of the midsummer plants 
to which magical powers were ascribed, as long 
as it had been gathered on the eve or the actual 
day of the surmmer solstice (21" June). In Ger- 
many people wore posies of Mugwort and Ver- 
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vain for the St John's fire (eve of 24" June, the 
feast-day of St John the Baptist); people would 
then cast them into the fire, while calling out 
wishes such as (translation): ‘May the flames con- 
sume all my misfortune together with them?* In 
Normandy (France) the farmers gathered Ver- 
vain on the eve of or on the very day of the sum- 
mer solstice, It was believed that the petted 
then offer protection from lightning™ , Witches, 
demons and thieves.°° In Bohemia (now the 
Czech Republic}, poachers would wash their guns 
with the juice of the plant they had gathered, 
naked, on the eve of the summer solstice (before 
sunrise). In this way their guns would hopefully 
never miss their targets.”"’ Anyone who had 
Vervain on them would never feel tired along 
the way, and was also safe from accidents and 
particularly bewitchment.”* Anyone fortunate 
enough to have a patch of Vervain would be- 


come inviolable. °? 


The Vervain and sorcery, devils and witches 
Vervain and sorcery are antagonistic, which 
means that the plant can be used against witch- 
es but also by them. Amongst other things it 
was claimed that the Devil and his supporters 
used the plant to work magic. The Devil was the 
first to be told about the miraculous power of 
the herb, and he then told man about how it 
could be used against the plague. The Flemish 
herbalist Rembert Dodoens (Dodonaeus), how- 
ever, points out that it is dangerous to learn 
something from (translation) ‘... the Father of the 
Lie (the Devil), and that it is better to cure using 
other remedies than his,””” 


A witches’ ointment is made from Vervain to- 
gether with eight other herbs; witches rub this 
into their armpits, so that they can ride down 
the chimney to their meeting place.’ Witches 
also made a garter from Vervain, so that they 
could get to the Sabbath without any difficulty.”* 
To find out whether someone has been be- 
witched or not, they should be washed with an 
extract of Vervain: the person is bewitched, if 
there is a lot of hair in the rinse water.”? 
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The Vervain as a love plant 
Since Antiquity’, Vervain was dedicated to the 
goddess Venus’, and used in love magic and in 
the preparation of love potions (the well-known 
filtres d’amour or love philtres); this was the case 
throughout Europe as well as in Africa, and un- 
til just before 1950, in New Orleans and in sev- 
eral southern states’° of the USA.” Roman 
brides selected a wreath of Vervain which they 
then carried with them.”* In German popular 
belief the following traditions continued to exist 
for many years. The German popular name 
Venusader (Venus’ vein) still refers to this. If you 
picked seven stalks of the plant (1855), and used 
seven threads from a girl's blouse to bind the 
seven stalks together, and then placed the bunch 
of herbs under the girl's pillow, she would love 
you. If you wanted everyone to like you, you had 
to have Vervain with you; it had be dug up with a 
silver spoon on the feast-day of St Peter and 
Paul (29'" June). In Latin countries, Vervain was 
also reputed to be a love plant. According to the 
great mediaeval scholar Albert the Great/Alber- 
tus Magnus (1193 or 1206/1207-1280), everyone 
who had the plant on their person would be 
filled with a yearning for sexuality.”? In Ger- 
many a wreath of Vervain was still being given 
to young newly-weds in 1885. This was probably 
arelic of the belief that the plant could stimulate 
love.”° In Thuringia (Germany) it was still a 
means of making someone fall in love with you 
in r910."" In certain parts of Piedmont (Italy), it 
was believed that rubbing Vervain into the 
palms of your hands at sunset would make the 
very next person you shook hands with, fall in 
love with you. In his 1581 herbal, the Flemish 
herbalist Lobelius pokes fun at the use of Ver- 
. vain as a love plant or as a magical plant by the 
common people i in Italy, France, Engsand and 
the Netherlands.” 


The Vervain as a stimulant 

In the posthumous edition of Dodoens’ 1644 
herbal, the author refers to Pliny the Elder and 
Dioscorides, who mention the belief that sprin- 
kling water in which Vervain had been soaked 
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on the floors of halls and dining rooms would 
increase the jollity of the guests. The English 
herbalist John Gerard, who was internationally 
renowned for his The Herball, or general historie 
of plantes (1597), a book that is largely based on 
Dodonaeus’ Cruydtboeck, also advises his read- 
ers to strew some Vervain in the house to promote 
a feeling of happiness and general contentment. 
Another sixteenth-century herbalist provided 
readers with another tip: a decoction of four ver- 
vain leaves and roots in wine sprinkled around 
the house ‘where there was eating’, would have 
the effect of making people merry. Many others 
also claimed that Vervain brought happiness 
and joy." 


The Vervain and its relationship with animals 

In classical literature, the Vervain is seen as a 
plant which attracts certain animals (sweet or 
useful ones), and deters others (harmful ones). 
According to writers in Antiquity”, pigeons 
loved Vervain, and this belief continued to per- 
sist in magic literature in countries such as Ger- 
many and Switzerland. Placed in a dovecot, Ver- 
vain encourages its inhabitants to bring back 
strange pigeons with them (Sankt-Gallen, 
Switzerland). The plant was also said to attract 
bees. If a swarm of bees did not Ay out, one 
should place a little Vervain before the hive on 
St John's Night (eve of 24” June), at midnight. 
Snakes were no longer a threat, if you had a bit 
of Vervain with you (Apuleius, 2 century). To 
drive away weasels and poisonous animals, it 
was a custom in Germany (1929) to place some 
Vervain in a new earthenware pot, set it alight, 
and then fill all the corners of the house with the 
smoke that was produced.*° 


The Vervain in magical healing 
The Celts and Germanic pervs used Vervain 


in their magical healing.’ In the old books of 
medicine we find numerous predictions for dis- 
covering whether the patient would live or die. 
One approached the patient holding a bit of Ver- 
vain and asked how he/she was feeling; if the 
answer was ‘good’ then the patient would get 


better, and if the answer was ‘bad’ then death 
was near. This r belief was based on De 
viribus herbarum by Macer Floridus (12 cen- 
tury).*° Vervain was a sympathetic remedy for 
headaches, if one made a wreath of it ane placed 
it on the patient's head (Apuleius, 2 ™ century 
and Albert the Great/Albertus Magnus, 1 " cen- 
tury). Rembert Dodoens also included this mag- 
ical belief in his 1554 herbal (translation): ‘A 
crown of Verbena cures headaches, as described by 
Archigenes."*” During the ‘dog days”, one should 
try and find some Vervain before sunrise and 
this will protect one from headaches for the 
following year, and all head lice will die (the 
Rhine region, vi century). According to Apu- 
leius, the root of Vervain worn around the neck 
drives away the goitre. This Ancient medicinal 
magic was also adopted in popular German be- 
lief. For example it was said (translation): ‘ Ver- 
vain drives away the goitre.” Vervain was also 
worn on the bare skin around the neck to pre- 
vent one from going blind (Adolf Schullerus, 
1864-1928"). To help children teethe quickly, 
an amulet cut from a fresh Vervain plant was 
hung around the neck at eleven o'clock in the 
morning on the eleventh day of the month, Af- 
ter a period of one month the amulet was cast 
into the fire. A remedy for epilepsy was to mix 
and crush Vervain with a few rose seeds, and 
then give a pinch of this to the patient every day. 
The Vervain used for this had to be gathered ear- 
ly in the morning, when the sun was in Aries 
(the Tyrol; England”’)."* In Germany people 
placed Vervain in their shoes, and in Switzer- 
land it was used to make garters that would 
make one indefatigable when marching (see al- 
so under: Mugwort).”* In England people hung 
the root of the herb around their neck to cure ab- 
scesses”” and disorders of the neck glands.*” 
On the Channel Island of Jersey (Britain), a cure 
for king's evil required that a root be hung 
round the patient’s neck. The remains of the 
root were then burned and the leaves were hung 
in the chimney. The disease would recede as 
they dried and crumbled. In Belgiurn people 
carried Vervain, picked on St John’s Day (aq 


Google 


June), to protect themselves from suffering frac- 
tures and other ailments.?? The Vervain was al- 
so used as an amulet protecting one from all 
sicknesses caused by bewitchment, such as 
‘beschreien’”" and epilepsy.” Finally, Vervain 
was considered a pure and purifying herb, with 
chastity as a requirement. In 1635, Pietro 
Piperno (?-1642)'” wrote that before using it, it 
was necessary to abstain from sex for at least 
seven days *.'" 

In ancient Jewish plant lore, Vervain was re- 
puted to help ease the confinement.’ 


THE VERVAIN IN LEGENDS, 

SAGAS AND FAIRYTALES 
The Crusaders spread the story that the Vervain 
sprouted on Calvary at the precise moment that 
nails were driven into Christ's hands; hence the 
English popular name of ‘Herb of the Cross'”" 
and ‘Holy Herb’. This is a pertect example of a 
Christianized heathen belief.’~* 

Vervain also had a unique ability to open 
locks. If a man made a small cut in his hand, 
pressed into it a piece of a vervain leaf and al- 
lowed it to heal, keys would turn and bolts open 
at the slightest touch.'"? In a modern Greek 
plant saga, we are still told that the plant opens 
any lock and has the power to break iron; with 
the herb, one can make iron doors that bar the 
way to treasure spring open. Hence the German 
and Bohemian superstitious beliefs that if hors- 
es are allowed to graze freely, one will some- 
times find that the locks on the leg chains, 
which prevent them from running away, have 
opened, This proves that there is Vervain grow- 
ing in the field, for if the chain touches the herb, 
it opens immediately.” 


THE VERVAIN IN 

HERBALISM AND MEDICINE 
The Greek physician Dioscorides (c. 50 AD) ad- 
vises those suffering from the three-day fever to 
drink wine containing the third node of Vervain 
(counting from the bottom up) and its leaves. 
The fourth node should be used to cure the four- 
day fever.'" Pliny the Elder (77 AD) prescribes 
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the plant for treating a whole list of internal ill- 
nesses, stones in the bladder, fever, gout, epilep- 
sy, jaundice, diarrhoea, split skin, infections or 
as an ingredient in mouthwashes."* 

The Flemish herbalist Rembert Dodoens 
(Dodonaeus) adopts many Ancient recipes in 
his 1554 herbal; he says that the upright"? Verbe- 
na cures abscesses in the mouth, infected gums 
and dental abscesses, soothes stomach cramps, 
relieves headaches, relieves pains in the womb, 
cures Anthony's fire, heals festering sores and 
fresh wounds and closes those that are old,'4 

However, in his herbal (1581), another Flem- 
ing, Lobelius, does not feel at all strongly about 
the medicinal properties of Vervain, and classi- 
fies it as. a fourth-rate medicinal plant." 

In his Herball, the English herbalist John 
Gerard mentions the use of the ‘stalke’ or ‘up- 
right Vervaine’ and the ‘creeping Vervaine',-but 
according to him, its use lies more in the sphere 
of magic. He writes: ‘It is reported to be of singular 
force against the Tertian and Quartaine Fevers: but 
you must observe mother Bombies rules, to take just 
so many knots or sprigs, and no more, less it fall out 
so that it do you no good, if you catch no harme by 
it. Many odde old wives fables are written of Ver- 
vaine tending to witchchraft and sorcery, which you 
may reade elsewhere, for | am not willing to trouble 
your eares with reporting such trifles, as honest ear- 
es abhorre to heare. Most of the later Physitions do 
give the juice of decoction hereof to them that have 
the plague: but these men are deceived, not only in 
that they looke for some truth from the father of fals- 
hood and leasings, but also because in stead of good 
and sure remedy they minister no remedy at all; for 
it is reported, that the Divell did reveale it as a secret 
and devine medicine."'° 

In his Complete Herbal and English Physician 
Enlarged (1653), however, Nicholas Culpeper men- 
tions a great many remedies (also magical reme- 
dies) that use Vervain: ‘This is an herb of Venus, 
and excellent for the womb to strengthen and reme- 
dy all the cold griefs of it, as Plantain doth the hot. 
Vervain is hot and dry, opening obstructions, 
cleansing and healing. It helps the yellow jaundice, 
the dropsy and the gout; it kills and expels worms in 
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the belly, and causes a good colour in the face and 

body, strengthens as well as corrects the diseases of 
the stomach, liver, and spleen; helps the cough, 

wheezings, and shortness of breath, and all the de- 

Jects of the reins and bladder, expelling the gravel 

and stone. It is held to be good against the biting of 
serpents, and other venomous beasts, against the 

plague, and both tertian and quartan agues. It con- 

solidates and heals also all wounds, both inward 

and outward, stays bleedings, and used with some 

honey, heals all old ulcers and fistulas in the legs or 

other parts of the body; as also those ulcers that hap- 

pen in the mouth; or used with hog’s grease, it helps 

the swellings and pains in the secret parts in man or 
woman, also for the piles or hemorrhoids; applied 

with some oil of roses and vinegar unto the forehead 
and temples, it eases the inveterate pains and ache 

of the head, and is good for those that are frantic. 

The leaves bruised, or the juice of them mixed with 

some vinegar, doth wonderfully cleanse the skin, 

and takes away morphew, freckles, fistulas, and oth- 
er such like inflammations and deformities of the 
skin in any parts of the body. The distilled water of 
the herb when it is in full strength, dropped into the 

eyes, cleanses them from films, clouds, or mists, that 

darken the sight, and wonderfully strengthens the 

optic nerves. The said water is very powerful in all 

the diseases aforesaid, either inward or outward, 

whether they be old corroding sores, or green wounds, 

The dried root, and peeled, is known to be excellent- 

ly good against all scrophulous and scorbutic habits 
of body, by being tied to the pit of the stomach, by a 

piece of white ribband round the neck," 


The magic reputation of the holy Vervain is very 
old and difficult to eradicate, which is why it has 
popularly had the reputation of being a univer- 
sal remedy for all sorts of sicknesses and disor- 
ders for so long: epilepsy (together with peony 
seeds), fever, throat infections, skin diseases, 
scrofulous tumours, leprosy, bruises, goitres, 
snake-bites, dog-bites, etc. The plant was also 
thought to reattach hair that had fallen out, and 
to offer protection from any infectious disease; 
this made it a highly popular remedy during 
outbreaks of the plague in the Middle Ages.” 


Many of its uses even lasted into the nineteenth 
century. As late as 1837 the British Pharma- 
copocia recommended its root, hung around the 
neck on a white satin ribbon to ward off infec- 
tion and evil influences." In Flanders (Belgium) 
drinking tea made from Vervain and Plantain 
(Plantago sp.)'"" every two hours, was still being 
used as a remedy for cholera in 1923. 

In modern popular medicine the plant is still 
being used internally for jaundice, rheumatism, 
nerve pains, as a tonic and as a diuretic in the 
treatment of oedema. It is used externally by 
placing poultices of Vervain on painful areas. In 
medicine the plant was once used as a mild di- 
uretic, astringent and stimulant for producing 
mother's milk." 

In contemporary herbal medicine Vervain is 
still used for its strengthening properties as well 
as for relieving cramps, and as an antipyretic and 
astringent.” Pregnant women should not take it, 
except to ease contractions during labour.'*? The 
plant is still used in cataplasms for contusions, 
and especially in digestive and appetite stimulant 
extractions for people with disorders of the liver 
and gall bladder, because the plant stimulates the 
secretion of digestive juices. The herb is also still 
used for treating nervous exhaustion. There are 
no descriptions of side-effects.'™4 


Dip You KNOW? 

According to classical writers ”*, pigeons are ex- 
tremely fond of Vervain.”*° This is also men- 
tioned in the 1644 posthumous edition of Do- 
doens’ herbal (translation): ‘Pigeons are fonder of 
eating this herb than any other."*’ The unusual 
smell of vervain roots certainly attracts pigeons, 
cats and rats, for which reason it is also given 
the name ‘Pigeons’ Grass’. The fact that it was 
so common and useful explains why it was 
sometimes called ‘Simpler’s Joy’ (lit. the joy of 
the herbalist).'** 

Vervain oil was thrown into the water in the 
Fens (England), as an unusual method of find- 
ing drowned bodies. Eels were attracted to the 
place were the corpse was and so revealed its 
presence.'** 
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As mentioned in Ingram, |. (3.¢.): p. 72. 

Baker, M. (1996): p. 150. 

Also known as Tears of Isis, Persephonion, 
Demetria and Dragon's Claw (in Scotland) 

(http: //shanmonster.lilsproutz.com/witch/ 
plants /vervain.html). 

It was thought that the Pigeons ate the herb to 
sharpen their eyesight (Anonymous, 1950, p. 1,156). 
Dedoens (Dodonaeus) refers to it as (ser-cruydt 
{iron wort). This was still being said in 1910 in 
West Flanders, Belgium (De Cock, A., 1910, 
Spreekwoorden, zegswijzen en uitdrukkingen op 
valksgeloof berustend. In: Volkskunde 21, pp. 186- 
187). 

Or Iserhert, Middle Dutch for ‘as strong as iron’. 
In Antiquity it was believed that the plant was ex- 
cellent for hardening iron (De Cock, A., 1910, 
Spreekwoorden, zegswijzen en witdrukkingen op 
volksgeloof berustend, In: Volkskunde 21, pp. 186- 
187; Vandenbussche, L., 1955, p. 581). 

Middle Dutch for ‘church wort’. The plant used 
to be strewn in temples and churches (De Cock, 
A., 1910, Spreekwoorden, zegswijzen en uitdrukkin- 
gen op volksgeloof berustend, In: Volkskunde 21, pp. 
186-187). 

Strewing herb: see endnote 7. 

Anonymous (1979): p. 259- 

A nature goddess whose worship originated in 
ancient Egypt, but gradually spread across the 
Mediterranean during the Hellenistic period and 
was ultimately one of the main religions of the 
Roman Empire (wwwencyclopedia.com). 

In Roman religion and mythology, wife and sister 
of jupiter (her Greek counterpart is Hera, Zeus’ 
wife and sister) (wawencyclopedia.com). 

In the religion of the Romans, he was the god of 
commerce and the messenger of the gods; his 
Greek equivalent was Hermes 
(www.encyclopedia.com). 

Teirlinck, |. (1892): p. 92. 

Or Herakles, who was the most popular among 
the Greek heroes and was renowned for his ex- 
traordinary strength and courage 
(www.encyclopedia.com). 

De Gubernatis, A. (1882): pp. 367-369; Anony- 
mous (1950): p. 1,156. 
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Her Greek counterpart was Aphrodite. 
Anonymous (1950): p. 1,196; Brosse, |. (1990): pp. 
309-305. 

Verbenaca and Verbenoe descend from an ancient 
Indo-European stem, which in Greek created 
rhabdos, the rod, and the magic staff in particular 
(Brosse, |.,1990, pp. 709-305). 

De Cock, A. (1910): Spreekwoorden, zegawijzen en 
uitdrukkingen op volksgeloof berustend. In: Volks- 
kunde 21, pp. 186-187. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis histona, book 
XV, chap. LIX; Hoverka, von, D. & U. Kronfeld 
(1908): p. 121; VDVV (1929-1930): vol. Il, pp. 733- 
734- 

Lobelius, M. (1581); Dodoens, R. (1644); Baker, 
M. (1996): p. 152. 

De Lobel, M. (1581): pp. 633-634. 

Dodoens, R. (1644). 

Powell, C. (1977): p. 128. 

Powell, C. (1977): p. 130. 

Ingram, |. (s.d.): pp. 72-73. 

They were an assembly of Roman priests whose 
function was to defend the public faith, Whenev- 
era dispute arose with a foreign state, it was their 
task to dernand satisfaction, to decide upon the 
conditions under which fighting might start, to 
perform the religious rites associated with the 
solemn declaration of war, and to preside at the 
formal agreement of the peace 

(www. ku.edu/history/index/europe/ 
ancient_rome}. 

He was known as the poter potrotus. 

Anonymous (1979): p. 259. 

Anonymous (1979): p. 259. 

The sages of the East held Vervain in their hands, 
when they worshipped the sun (Leopold, 6. 
1937, PP. 146-147). 

Leopold, B. (1937): pp. 146-147; Anonymous (1950): 
p. 1,156; Baker, M. (1996): p. 153. 

De Cock, A. as mentioned in Braeckman, W. 
(1963): p. 339- 

Its leaves are rather similar to those of the Oak 
(Anonymous, 1950, p. 1,756). 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
MMV, chap. LIX; Powell, C. (1977): p. 190; Brosse, 
|. (1999): pp. 399-705. 
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The brightest star in the constellation of Canis 
Major (the Great Dog). 

Ingram, J. (5.¢.): pp. 72-73; Anonymous (1950): p. 
1,158. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
MMV, chap. LIX: De Cock, A. (1910): Spreelwoor- 
den, zegswijzen en uitdrukkingen op volksgeloof 
berustend. In: Volkskunde 21, pp. 186-187; Celis, G. 
(19308): p. 305. 

Middle English tavesday, from Old English twes- 
dag, from Old English Tiw, Tiw (god of war) + 
darg (day) (www.m-w.com/cgi-bin/dictionary). 
Hovorka, von, 0. & U. Kronfeld (1908): p. 120. 

De Gubernatis, A. (1882): p. 367. 

The wreath worn on the envoy's head was made 
of plaited Vervain (Anonymous, 1979, p. 259)- 
Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
MV, chap. LIX, and book XXII, chap. Ill; De Gu- 
bernatis, A. (1882): p. 367. 

Leopold, B. (1937): pp. 146-147. 

Ingram, |. (s.d.): pp. 72 and 361; Powell, C. (1977): 
Pp. 157: 

Dioscorides named the plant sidhitres = Vervain 
(VDVV 1929-1930, vol. II, pp. 733-734). 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD.): Naturalis historia, book 
XV, chap. LIX; VDVV (1929-1930): vol. Il, pp. 
733-734. 

According to him, poisonous snakes would no 
longer pose any danger, if you had Vervain on you 
(VDVY, ge] 939, vol. i, PP: 737-735). 

Aelianus, C.: De Natura animalium |, 35, a5 men- 
tioned in VDVV (1929-1939): vol. II, p. 737. 
Cumps, L. (1981): p. 330. 

Leopold, 8. (1937): pp. 146-147; Anonymous 
(1950): p. 1,156. 

Hovorka, von, D.& U. Kronfeld (1908): p. 121. 
Braeckman, W. (1963): p. 339. 

‘Das Eisenkraut ist gar gebrduchlich zu solchem 
Aberglouben. Wenn sie es ausgraben, gebrouchen 
sie dazu einen Haufen Zeichen, darmech lassen tie 
es weihen und rufen dariiber an freventlich den Na- 
men Gottes unde der Heiligen, wie sie es welleicht 
von einem gottlosen juden gelernt haben.’ ('Vereain 
is often used in this superstition. When it is dug up, 
many symbols are used for this. The plant is then 
consecrated while invoking the name of God and his 
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saints; this was probably taught to them by an irreli- 
gious Jew.") 

For example in von Megenberg's (1309-1374) 
Buch der Natur, the first German natural history, 
completely based on Thomas van Cantimpré’s 
work De Natuns Rerum. 

De Cock, A. (1910): Spreekwoorden, zepswijzen en 
uitdrukkingen op volksgeloof bensstend. In: Volks- 
kunde 21, pp. 186-187; Celis, G. (19304): p. 311. 
Vervain was burned on the feast-day of St John 
the Baptist (24°" june), because, according to ru- 
ral belief, the ‘mad stone’ could be found in the 
ashes. 

On the Isle of Man (Britain) Motherwort was of- 
ten considered to be Vervain ("Vervin') (Vickery, 
R., 1997, p. 381). 

VDVYV (1929-1930): vol. Il, pp. 734-736. 

Baker, M. (1996): p. 153. 

Brosse, |. (1990): pp. 309-305. 

VBVV (1929-1930): vol. Il, pp. 737-738. 

VDVV (1929-1930): vol. II, pp. 797-748; Vickery, R. 
(1997): p. 981. 

Teirlinck, |. (1930): p. 937- 

Frazer, |. (1951): part 7, vol. 1, p. 163. 

This belief also existed in Anhalt (Germany) 
(VDVY, 1929-1930, vol. II, pp. 737-738). 

De Cock, A. (1910): Spreekwoorden, zegswijren en 
witdrukkingen op volksgeloof bensstend. In: Volks- 
kunde 21, p. 187. 

Frazer, |. (1951): part 7, vol. 2, p. 62. 

Hoverka, von, D. & U. Kronfeld (1908): p. 120. 

De Gubernatis, A. (1882): pp. 367-369. 

Teirlinek, |. (192.4): p. 39. 

De Cock, A. (1910): Spreekwoorden, zepswijzen en 
uitdrukkingen op volksgeloof bensstend. In: Volks- 
kunde 21, p. 187. 

Brosse, J. (1990): pp. 303-305. 

VOVY (1929-1930): vol. II, p. 739. 

For example Virgil (7o BC-19 BC) already men- 
tions the use of the Vervain in love magic (VDVY, 
1929-1930, wol. Il, pp. 733-734)- 

Hence the Latin mame Bona herbo Venens (De 
Cock, A., 1910, Spreekwoorden, zegswijzen en wit- 
drukkingen op volksgeloof berustend. In: Volkskunde 
21, p. 187). 

The Pawene Indian name for the plant is 'Pleas- 
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ant-dream-drink’, 

Anonymous (1950): p. 1,756; Brosse, J. (1990): 
PP. 303-305. 

Anonymous (1950): p. 1,156. 

VDVV (1929-1930): vol. II, pp. 736-737. 

Oommen, A. (1885): p. 168, 

De Cock, A. (1910): Spreekwoorden, zegswijzen en 
uitdrukkingen op volksgeloof berustend. In: Volks- 
kunde 21, p. 187. 

De Gubernatis, A. (1882): p. 369. 

De Lobel, M. (1581): pp. 633-634. 

Anonymous (1950): p. 1,196. 

Such as Dioscorides (c. 50 AD) and Pliny the El- 
der (77 AD). 

VDVV (1929-1930): vol. II, pp. 737-734. 
Anonymous (1979): p. 259. 

Manuscript, 1325-1400. 

As mentioned in VDVV (1929-1930): vol. II, p. 
735. 

Dodoens, R. (1554). 

"Dog days’ is what is called the most sultry time 
of summer, and occurs between about 3" July 
and a" August. The name was given in ancient 
times by observers in Mediterranean countries, 
when it was counted as starting 20 days before 
and ending 20 days after the conjunction of Si- 
rius (the Dog star) and the sun. In the latitude of 
the Mediterranean this period was also one of 
hot days, when people were plagued by disease 
and discomfort 
(wwew.infoplease.com/spot/dogdays. htm). 

In: Siebenbirgisch-Sdchsische Volkskunde. 
Anonymous (1950): p. 1,156. 

VDVV (1929-1930): vol. II, pp. 738-739. 

De Cock, A. (1910): Spreekwoorden, zegswijzen en 
uitdrukkingen op volksgeloof berustend. in: Volks- 
kunde 21, p. 187. 

Anonymous (19950): p. 1,156. 

Frazer, |. (1951): part 7, vol. 2, p. G2. 

Baker, M. (1996): p. 154. 
Reinsberg-Diringsfeld, ©., Baron de (1861): p. 422: 
Coremans, [Année de l'Ancienne Belgique, as men- 
tioned in Harou, A. (1894): Genezing der Breuken. 
In: Ons Volksleven 6, p. 15:2. 

In Austria it was still customary in 1908 to hang a 
pouch of Vervain around the necks of children to 
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protect them from bewitchment (beschreien). 
Teirlineck, |. (1930): p. 337. 

Probably the reason for the popular belief in Brit- 
tany: "Une branche ow une fleur de verveine rend 
chaste.’ (‘A sprig or flower of Vervain makes one 
chaste.") (De Cock, A., 1910, Spreeheoorden, zegs- 
wijzen en witdrukkingen op volksgeloof berustend. 
In: Volkskunde 21, p. 187). 

Piperno, P. (1635): Ge Magicis Affectibus, as men- 
tioned in De Gubernatis, A. (1882): pp. 367-369. 
'.. werbend manducata non permittit per septem 
dies cortum,’ 

De Gubernatis, A. (1882): pp. 367-369. 
Anonymous (1950): p. 1,196. 

Other sources say that early Christians referred 
to Vervain as "Herb of the Cross’, because they 
believed it was used to staunch jesus’ blood as 
he was being crucified 
{http://shanmonster.lilsproutz.com/witch/ 
plants /vervain. html). 

Anonymous (1950): p. 1,196. 

Baker, M. (1996): p. 153. 

De Cock, A. (1910): Spreekwoorden, zegawijzen en 
uitdrukkingen op volksgeloof berustend. In: Volks- 
kunde 2), pp. 186-187. 

VDVY (1929-1930): vol. II, pp. 733-734. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book 
XMV, chaps. Cll and CV; book XXVI, chaps. XX], 
MARI, ALIX, LIV, LXV, LAW, LOX, LOX, LOTT, 
LOW, LXCXIX, LXXXVII and XC; book XXVIII, 
chap. VI, and book XXX, chap. XII. 

Dodoens distinguishes two types of Verbena: an 
upright (Verbena recta) and a creeping (Verbena 
supina); the latter is also subdivided into a man- 
neken (male) and a wijfken (female). 

Dodoens, R. (1554). 

De Lobel, M. (1581): pp. 633-634. 

Gerard, |. (1636): p. 162. 

Culpeper, N. (1653): pp. 264-265. 

De Cock, A. (1910): Spreekwoorden, zegswijzen en 
uitdrukkingen op volksgeloof berustend, In: Volks- 
kunde 21, p. 187; Brosse, |. (1990): pp. 303-305. 
Baker, M. (1996): p. 153. 

De Meyere, V. (1933): Geneeskrachtige Planiten. In: 
Volkskunde 78, p. 154. 

Van Hellernont, |. (1993): pp. 637-638. 
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Anonymous (1979): p. 259. 

As stated on: 

www.ses.leeds.ac.uk/cgi-bin, pfaf/ 
arr_html?Verbena+oficinalis& CAN=LATIND. 
Brosse, |. (1990): pp. 303-305; Mabey, R. (1993): 
p. 124. 

Such as Dioscorides (c. 50 AD): Materia medica, 
book I'v, chap. LIX; Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Natu- 
ralis historia, book XXV, chap. CXXVI (not found 
in Loeb's edition of Pliny's work); as well as 
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VIOLET 
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‘There's rosemary, that's for remembrance; ... 
and there is pansies, 
that's for thoughts..." 
From Hamlet (Act [V, scene 5). William Shake- 
speare (1664-1516) 


‘Ah, cruel love! Must | endure 

Thy many scorns and find no cure? 

Say, are thy medicines made to be 

Helps to all others but to me? 

I'll leave thee and to pansies come, 

Comforts pou ll afford me some; 

You can ease my heart and do 

What love could ne'er be brought unto.’ 
To Pansies, Robert Herrick (1591-1674) 


‘Frolic virgins once these were, 

Over-loving, living here; 

Being here their ends denied, 

Ran for sweethearts mad, and died. 

Love, in pity of their tears, 

And their loss in blooming years, 

For thetr restless here-spent hours, 

Gave them heart's-ease turn'd to flowers.’ 
How Pansies Or Heart’s-Ease Came First, Robert 
Herrick (1591-1674)° 


Latin: Viola sp. 


English: Violet. 

French: Violette. 

German: Veilchen; Viole. 

Dutch: Viooltje; Fiegeltje(s), Violetje(s), Violet- 
ten. 


HABITAT 
The Violet genus comprises about four hundred 
species found growing all over the world. In 
Western Europe we find the easily recognizable 
Wild Pansy (Viola tricolor L.) as well as its sub- 
species arvensis Wahlenb., which is also regard- 
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ed as a separate species, the Field Pansy (Viola 
arvensis Murr.). The cultivated varieties (cv. 
‘Hortensis’) with large flowers are the popular 
‘Pansies’. In addition to this, numerous other 
species are found growing here, such as the 
well-known Sweet Violet (Viola odorata L), the 
Early Dog-violet (Viola reichenbachiana Jord. ex 
Bor., syn. Viola sylvestris Lam. emend. Rchb., 
syn. Viola silvatica Fries), the Marsh Violet (Vio- 
la palustris L.), the Hairy Violet (Viola hirta L), 
the Horned Pansy (Viola cornuta L.), as well as 
the extremely rare Zinc Violet? (Viola calamina- 
ria Lej., syn. Viola lutea var. multicaulis Koch) 
for example, which forms part of the Belgian 
and Dutch zinc vegetation, 


DESCRIPTION 

Nearly all Violets have five free petals, the lower 
one with a backward-pointing spur. The anthers 
are united into a tube round the three-celled cap- 
sule, the two lower ones furnished with spurs, 
which are enclosed within the petal spur. A de- 
scription of two particularly relevant species, the 
Sweet Violet and the Wild Pansy, now follows. 


Sweet Violet 
Latin: Viola odorata L. 


English: Sweet Violet; Apple-leaf, Black Violet, 
Blue Violet, English Violet, Fine-leaf, Garden 
Violet, March Violet, Sweet-scented Violet, Vio- 
let, Vylip, Wild Violet. 

French: Violette Odorante; Fleur de Caréme, 
Guellin, Jacée du Printemps, Mémog, Torcou, 
Trekaudon, Violette Blue, Violette de Caréme, 
Violette des Haies, Violette de Mars, Violettes, 
Violier Commun, Violier de Mars. 

German: Duftveilchen; Blaue Violen, Faulschken, 
Fiolen(kraut), Gartenveilchen, Marienstengel, 
Marzveigel, Marzveilchen, Marzviole, Oster- 
veigelar, Riechendes Veigel, Swalftenblaume, 
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Fig. 106. Sweet Violet. = flowering plont: 2 longitudinal cros:-section ofthe flower, 3~ seed. 


Violen, Violenkraut, Wohlriechendes Veilchen. 
Dutch: Maarts Viooltje; Blauw Viooltje, Blauwe 
Filetjes, Boodskopjes, Boschviooltje, Fikelette, 
Filetten, Fletteken(s), Fletteren, Gemeene Vio- 
lette, Nachtviooltje(s), Paaschbloem, Riekende 
Violetjes, Ruikend Viooltje, Stiefmoederkens, 
Tamme Blaauwe Violen, Tamme Viool, Violen, 
Violet(jes), Violette, Violetten(cruit), Weesjes, 
Welriekend Viooltje, Wilde Viooltjes. 


HABITAT 
The Sweet Violet is indigenous to Western Eu- 
rope, the Mediterranean, the Caucasus and Kur- 
distan. It is also popular for planting in borders, 
rockeries and as an edging. 


DESCRIPTION 

The Sweet Violet is a perennial herb with a short 
stout creeping rhizome and rooting stolons (1o- 
15 cm long). The leaves and the fowers develop 
from a central tuft. The dark green, sparsely 
hairy to glabrous leaves are long-petiolate (up to 
6 cm long), ovate-circular to broad-ovate from a 
heart-shaped base. The blades of the young 
leaves are rolled up from each side into the mid- 
dle on the face of the leaf into two tight coils. 
The fragrant, solitary flowers (1.2-2 crn long) are 
borne on long pedicels with a pair of scaly bracts 
placed a little above the middle of the stalk; they 
are usually deep violet, with a violet or purple 
spur, rarely pinkish. The sepals extend into 
basal, spreading appendages. The flower has a 
bilaterally symmetrical corolla (up to 1.6 cm 
long). The lower petals are spurred, the upper 
ones obovate-oblong. The fruit is a three-valved, 
globose, pubescent capsule, The scented, herma- 
phrodite* flowers are full of honey and are con- 
structed for bee visitors, but bloom before it is 
really bee time. Fortunately, the plant also is self- 
fertile’. Height: 0.10-0.15 m. (Fig. 106; PI. 139) 


Wild Pansy 
Latin: Viola tricolor L. 


English: Wild Pansy”: Battlefield Flower, Bid- 
dy's Eyes’, Bleeding Heart, Buttery, Buttery En- 
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try, Call Me To You, Cat's-faces, Corn Pansie, 
Cuddle Me (To You), Cull Me (To You), Cupid’s 
Delight, Face And Hood, Fancy, Flamy, Garden 
Gate, Godfathers And Godmothers, Heart's 
Ease, Heart's Pansy, Heartseed, Herb Trinity’, 
Horse Violet, Jack Behind The Garden Gate, 
Jack-jump-up-and-kiss-me, Johnnies, Johnny 
Jump Up, Jump And Kiss Me, Kiss Me, Kiss 
(Me) At The Garden Gate, Kiss (Me) Behind The 
Garden Gate, Kiss-her-in-the-Buttery, Kiss Me 
Ere | Rise, Kisses, Kit Run The Street, Kitty Run 
The Streets, Lady's Delight, Leap Up And Kiss 
Me, Live In Idleness, Look Up And Kiss Me, 
Love, Love And Idle, Love-in-idleness’”, Love- 
lies-bleeding, Loving Idol, Meet-me-in-the-En- 
try. Monkey's Face, None So Pretty, Pancies, 
Stepdaughters, Three-coloured Violet, Three 
Faces In A Hood, Tickle My Fancy, Tittle My Vi- 
olet, Trinity Violet, Two Faces Under The Sun, 
Wild Heartsease, Wild Love And Idle, Winter 
Heartsease. 

French: Pensée; Fleur de la Trinité, Herbe Cla- 
velée, Herbe de la Pensée, Herbe de la Trinité, 
Jacée Tricolore, Menues Pensées, Paisette, Pen- 
ste Anglaise, Pensée Batarde, Pensée des 
Jardins, Pensée Sauvage, Pensée Tricolore, Pen- 
sée Vivace, Petite Jacée, Viole Tricolore, Vio- 
lette, Violette des Champs, Violette Pensée, Vio- 
lette Tricolore. 

German: Stiefmiitterchen; Ackerveilchen, Acker- 
viole, Denk An Mich, Dreifaltigkeit(sblume), 
Dreifaltigkeitskraut, Dreifarben-Veilchen, Frei- 
samkraut, Gartenbécklein, Gichtkrut, Heilig- 
dreifaltigkeitsblume, Hundsveilchen, Hunger- 
kraut, Je Langer Je Lieber, Jesusbliimechen, Lieb- 
G'scichtli, Madchenaugen, Nachtschattl, Nagel- 
kraut, Rothgelbvogel, Siebenfarbenblume, Tau- 
sendschén, Unser Frauen Fétzel, Violkes, Wild- 
Stiefmiitterchen. 

Dutch: Driekleurig Viooltje; Achterumkiekertje, 
Akkerviooltje, Blauw Engeltje, Blauw Klokje, 
Drie-eenheidsbloem, Drievuldigheidsbloempije. 
Duinviooltje, Eksteroogen, Fiegeletje, Filet, 
Freyssamcruyt, Gezichtje, Glazen Muiltje, Gril- 
kieker, Klein Violetje, Nacht en Dagjes, Pansee, 
Pensee(bloem), Schoen en Muiltje, Schoenlap- 
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Fig. 107. Wild Pansy. Such popular European names as 
‘Cat's-faces', ‘Monkey's Face’, Madchenaugen (German, 
ginl’s eyes), Stiefmiitterchen (German, stepmother), Stief- 
moederke (Dutch, stepmother), Gezichtie (Dutch, Jittle 
Jace), ete., arose because people thought they recognized the 
Jigure, or the face of an old woman, or an animal in the flow 
er or the fruit, 


per, Soldaatje, Stiefmoedertje, Stefmoerskruid, 
Veldvioletten, Violet(je), Violetten, Viooltje(s), 
Wild Viooltje, Wilde Pensee, Zeeschulpje, Ze- 
venkleurbloempje, Zuanewiezertje, Zwaluwtje. 


HABITAT 
The Wild Pansy is indigenous to Europe, Si- 
beria, Asia Minor and North Africa. 


DESCRIPTION 
The Wild Pansy is an annual or perennial herb 
with tufted, ascending or erect, hollow, usually 
branched stems. The lower leaves are ovate or 
heart-shaped; the upper leaves are ovate to 
lanceolate. The axillary, long-pedicelled flowers 
[r-2.5(3.5} Cm across] are not scented. The sepals 
are triangular-lanceolate. The corolla is longer 
than the sepals, usually three-coloured (yellow, 
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violet, blue-violet), less often all yellow. The flat 
petals are longer than they are wide. The vari- 
able spurs (3-6.5 mm) are longer than the ap- 
pendages. Height: 0.05-0.40 m. (Fig. 107; Pls. 
141-132) 


Confusion of concepts concerning ‘violets’ 

In literature there is a certain amount of confu- 
sion regarding the concept of ‘violet’; this is un- 
derstandable when we realise that for the 
Greeks, ion not only referred to Violets’, but al- 
so to other plants (known as leuco-ion), such as 
the English Wallflower (Cheiranthus cheiri L.) 
and the Hoary Sock (Matthiola incana R. Br., 
syn. Cheiranthus incanus L.). The Greek name 
for the Sweet Violet was ion porfuroun.'*"? Ac- 
cording to the Roman encyclopaedist Pliny the 
Elder (77 AD), there are several species of Vio- 
lets; the purple species distinguishes itself from 
the rest by way of the Greek name ion, from 
which the purple colour ianthine is derived.’* In 
a letter dated ro" March 1830 and addressed to 
an archaeological society in London, Mahon ex- 
presses doubts as to whether the Violet of the 
Romans was indeed the Sweet Violet, and not a 
species of Iris instead. The dried roots (‘Orris 
Root’) of the White Flag (Iris florentina L., syn. 
Iris germanica var. florentina Dykes) do indeed 
smell like the Sweet Violet." 

It is therefore not surprising that there is of- 
ten confusion concerning the concept of ‘violet’ 
in literature. The species of Violet are also still 
difficult to distinguish. It is very possible that 
rituals and devotional practices frequently in- 
volve the Sweet Violet, because of its pleasant 
fragrance. 


THE VIOLET IN RITUALS, 

MYTHOLOGY AND WORSHIP 
The Sweet Violet is dedicated to Persephone/ 
Proserpina, in Greek and Roman religion and 
mythology the goddess of fertility and Queen of 
the Underworld."® This Sweet Violet is sup- 
posed to have originated from the blood of Agdi- 
tis”/Attis"®"?, and an Almond Tree grew out of 
his body (see under: Almond Tree, vol. 1): like 


Daffodils, both plants flower very early in 
spring, a period when Persephone was thought 
still to be in the Underworld. On the coins of the 
Sicilian city of Henna there is also a depiction of 
the Sweet Violet because, according to myth, it 
was here that Persephone was carried off by 
Hades*"/Pluto. The pillar deities of the Lares 
(household gods) were often adorned with 
(Sweet) Violets, The phallus bearers of the Bac- 
chants” wore wreaths of this lower. Chloe™’/ 
Demeter®’ wove a wreath of violets and gave it to 
Daphne™ as a virgin, pure gift.) According to 
the Greek poet Nicander (probably r igg century 
BC), the Greek name ion came from the fact that 
lonian nymphs were the first to give the flowers 
to Ion, the mythical forefather of the lonians,”° 
However, there is also another mythical expla- 
nation for the Greek name ion for ‘violet'*’: 
when the supreme god Zeus/Jupiter changed 
his lover lo~” into a cow to hide her from his 
wife Hera, he created the Violet so that she 
would have food.*? This is why the Violet is also 
popularly referred to in Flemish as the Jupiter- 
bloem (Jupiter's flower).?° Certain authors con- 
sider the Latin name Viola to be derived from 
this myth, as Rembert Dodoens (Dodonaeus) 
wrote in his herbal dating from 1554.” 

Yet another myth tells us that la, daughter of 
King Midas’, was changed into a Violet by Di- 
ana” to hide her from Apollo™.” According to 
another story Aphrodite/Venus, the goddess of 
fertility, sensual love and beauty, asked Amor/ 
Cupido/ Eros, the god of love and desire, who he 
considered to be the most beautiful: the group 
of girls dancing over there, or herself. Very 
undiplomatically, Amor answered that he pre- 
ferred the bodies of the maidens, upon which 
Aphrodite struck the girls so forcefully that they 
turned ‘violet’, and Amor finally took pity on 
them and changed them into flowers.?° 

Violets are also found in the Christian tradi- 
tion: they were dedicated to a number of saints. 
The 13" March is the feast-day of St Euphrasia’’, 
and the 17" March of Gertrude of Nivelles™, pa- 
troness of Nivelles (Belgium); the Wild Pansy 
is dedicated to them. The 2™4 April is the feast- 


day of St Francis a Paolo’? and St Genevieve of 
Brabant**; the White Violet (Viola alba Besser} 
is dedicated to them.*' Because the grave of St 
Fina*® (feast-day 12" March) was covered with 
violets, these flowers became her emblem.*? 


THE VIOLET IN SYMBOLISM 
Because of its sweet, seductive scent, even in 
Antiquity the Sweet Violet was attributed with 
special, alluring properties and frequently de- 
picted with the goddess of love, Aphrodite. As 
one of the first spring flowers, the Sweet Violet 
was therefore also a popular symbol of spring. 
The blue colour of the flowers, associated with 
faith and endurance, made it a symbol of love.” 
In many West European countries, the Sweet 
Violet is a sign of love presented by the child to 
the mother, or the bridegroom to the bride.” 
Dried (sweet) violets were enclosed in love let- 
ters and kept as a memento.* 


The Sweet Violet is also a symbol of purity, 
chastity and modesty*’; we find this symbolism 
in the myth surrounding Chloe's wreath of vio- 
lets (see above). 

We see a combination of the spring and pur- 
ty symbolism in a number of European cus- 
toms. The first violets in the Middle Ages were a 
cause for wild spring celebrations.*? At the Vi- 
ennese court of Duke Leopold V1 (1198-1230), it 
was Customary to search the Danube region for 
the first Sweet Violet?” in March. The lucky 
finder would immediately inform the duke, who 
would then go to the spot with his entire court 
and formally greet the Violet. The most modest 
of the maidens was then permitted to pick it. 
The Shrove Tuesday performance of Der Neyd- 
hart mit dem Feyhel by the famous” ‘Meis- 
tersinger’ of Nuremberg, Hans Sachs (1494- 
1576)”, is about this violet festival.” 

The (Sweet) Violet is also a symbol of humili- 
ty." St Bernard of Clairvaux” spoke of Mary as 
‘the violet of humility’. The flower is also used to 
show Christ's humility through his incarna- 
tion.*° It is also.a symbol of discretion.” 

Violets are also known as flowers of the dead. 
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Fig. 108. The Wild Pansy is a sprnbol of remem- 
brance and sometimes of free thoughts, 


Indeed, we are told that Proserpina picked daf- 
fodils and violets when she was carried off to the 
Underworld.» On the Roman Remembrance 
Day, the Dies violaris (violet day), violets were 
laid on graves.°? In Germany too, violets were 
strewn on the graves of virgins; this is therefore 
a combination with the symbolism of purity.°° 
The Sweet Violet also implies sorrow.” 

The Wild Pansy is a symbol of remember- 
ing”: it is sometimes also used as a symbol of 
free thoughts.”? (Fig. 108) This small plant is al- 
so a symbol of the Holy Trinity, and is then 
known as Viola Trinitatis. It bears the colours 
purple, gold and azure. It is also the symbol of 
the Virgin Mary.°* 

The White Violet is a symbol of openness, 
while others prefer to see it as a symbol of inno- 
cence.” 


The violet in art 


The statue Tepresenting the city of Athens was 
wreathed with violets.”” In iconography and in 
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the eyes of mediaeval Dutch painters, the Violet 
represented humility.°” The image of the Violet 
is frequently used in literature, especially in po- 
etry.” Many writers, from Homer (c. 800-? c. 
750 BC) to William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 
were charmed by the plant and wrote about their 
feelings.°° In mediaeval symbolism, Mary was 
praised in religious songs as the ‘Violet of huril- 
ity’”° Violets are also found in gothic decora- 
tions.”’ The Wild Pansy is a symbol of recollec- 
tion and contemplation that was depicted in the 
Renaissance (though only rarely).”* 


The violet as an emblem 

At the time of General’? Napoleon (1769-1821), 
the violet was the emblem of the imperial Na- 
poleonic party. Indeed, in France Napoleon was 
known to his supporters as Caporal violet (Cor- 
poral Violet) and as Le pére de la violette (the fa- 
ther of the violet). This was because he made the 
violet his emblem when he was banished to Elba 
(‘Il reviendra avec le temps’, he will return in 
time). His friends showed their support by 
wearing violet-coloured watch ribbons and 
waistcoats. On 20" March 1815, when Napoleon 
returned to the Tuileries (Paris) after his escape, 
he was met by his admirers who threw violets. 
After Waterloo (now Belgium), it was consid- 
ered an act of sedition to wear violets.’* Conse- 
quently, the violet was banned as an insignia 
during the Restoration (1815-1830). 

Violets were the national flowers of France 
and still are in the Canadian State of New 
Brunswick | Viola obliqua Hill, syn. Viola cuculla- 
ta Ait.), Greece (Sweet Violet), San Marino and 
Turkey.”” The Violet is also the emblem of the 
USA states of Illinois, New Jersey and, unoff- 
cially, also of Rhode Island.” 


The Violet in the language of flowers 

In the language of flowers the Wild Pansy signi- 
fies: ‘You are in my thoughts’ (PL. 133), and the 
Sweet Violet: humility”, and modesty: ‘As pure 
as this sweet flower art thou.’?? 


THE VIOLET IN MAGIC 

AND POPULAR BELIEFS 
The Violet as a bringer of misfortune 
In German-speaking areas, numerous species of 
Violet were regarded as bringers of bad luck. 
Sniffing ‘dog-violets*” (or scentless violets) caus- 
es freckles. The same was believed of other (gen- 
erally blue) spring flowers, such as the Spring 
Gentian (Gentiana verna L), the Pyramidal Bugle 
(Ajuga pyramidalis L), or the Bluebell (Hyp- 
acinthoides niom-acripie Chouard ex. Rothm.). A ra- 
tional explanation” for this belief says that it was 
particularly during the flowering period of these 
plants that the solar rays had a strong effect on fa- 
cial skin. Placing the flower of a scentless Violet 
in your mouth would give you an evil mouth, or 
cause you to lose your sense of smell (Ober- 
lausitz, Saxony, Germany). In the dialect of Gét- 
tingen (Germany), people speak of dulle Vijoleken 
(‘mad violet’), as it was once believed that sniffing 
this violet would cause madness. In the French 
province of Anjou®*, we find the similar common 
name of Violette Folle (mad violet) being applied to 
the Horned Pansy (Viola cornuta L). In Worces- 
tershire®! (England), it is forbidden to bring the 
first spring violet into the house as this will bring 
bad luck and will cause the young ducks and 
chickens to die; similar superstitions are also 
found elsewhere in Europe for the Primrose 
(Primula sp.) and the Pasque Flower (Pulsatilla 
vulgaris Mill., syn. Anemone pulsatilla L.), On the 
other hand, in the area around Ingolstadt (Upper 
Bavaria, Germany), brooding geese were fed vio- 
lets to make the goslings hatch more quickly." 
In the English county of Gloucestershire, people 
refused to bring violets indoors for any reason, 
since they thought they attracted fleas.”> In the 
region of Novara (Italy), people were convinced 
(1882) that presenting violets on a feast-day 
would bring great sorrow.” ° English popular be- 
lief said that picking a violet with dewdrops still 

on it would result in the death of a loved one. 

Picking Kees on a fine day would cause a long 
rainy season.”” The explanation for the negative 
connotation of the violet (ill-luck, death) might be 
its colour and the fact that it is drooping.” 


Google 


The Violet as a horse-charm 

Violets have a reputation for charming horses. 
The scent, which is an ingredient of ‘drawing 
potions’, and people's preference for Parma vio- 
lets as buttonholes in the hunting field, and at 
such events as Tattersall’s horse sales in London 
(England), were all a consequence of this plant's 
value in calming refractory horses. The Wild 
Pansy is also sometimes referred to as ‘Horse 
Violet.” 


The Violet in predictions 

In Pas-de-Calais (France), if a girl wanted to 
know who her future husband would be, she 
would take a wild pansy in her fingers while 
speaking the words: 


‘Penses bien! 

Ou tu arréteras, 
Mon amant sera.’ ?° 
(‘Think carefully! 
Wherever pou stand still, 
there will be my lover.’) 


William Shakespeare (1564-1616) too was ap- 
parently familiar with this superstition, for in 
his A Midsummer Night's Dream (1595/1596) 
Oberon squeezes the juice of a violet into Tita- 
nia's eyes, so that she will fall in love with the 
first person she sees when she awakens.” 

In Britain, if Pansies are planted in the shape 
of a heart, they are bound to thrive. If one touch- 
es or picks them on a fine day, or when they 
have dew on their petals, it will bring about the 
death of a loved one or, somewhat less drastical- 
ly, lead to rain.?” If one dreamt of violets, it was 
a sign of an improvement in fortunes, but when 
they bloomed in autumn a death, or an epidem- 
ic would follow.7? 


The Violet and its scent 

In Bohemia (now in the Czech Republic}, it was 
popularly believed that violets lost their scent after 
the first clap of thunder. This belief may be ex- 
plained by the fact that by the time of the first thun- 
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derstorm in the spring, the sweet-scented Sweet 
Violet has finished flowering and that the late 
flowering wild species of Violet are scentless.** 


The Violet in magical healing 

It was thought violets placed on the temple were 
soporific and calming. The Greeks placed violet 
flowers on their foreheads or wore wreaths of vi- 
olets to induce sleep, to prevent headaches and 
hangovers, to calm anger and cheer the heart.”° 
According to the ninth-century Codex Sangallen- 
sis?” a remedy for headaches is to rub the head 
with a violet, and to write down the following 
words on paper: emigranius prani. oranio ani. 
onio ioo.?’ Like other spring flowers, the first 
(three) violets of the year to be found were thought 
to have special healing properties.” They pro- 
tected one from cold fever (Mecklenburg, Sile- 
sia, Pennsylvania (USA), England??, Denmark, 
Slovakia” and France’’’], prevented illness for 
a whole year (Austria), or ensured that the blood 
became healthy once more. The first three vio- 
lets found were used to stroke the eyes in order 
to escape the Evil Eye (Thuringia, Germany). 
The belief that the first Violets have especial 
healing powers is also found ina sixteenth-cen- 
tury collection of recipes in an antidotarium'* 
from Brussels (Belgiurn) (translation): ‘In order 
not to lose pour strength. If you see a Violet, pick the 
flower using pour middle finger and greedily eat one 
flower, followed by a second and a third. The num- 
ber of years you have done this equals the number of 
years you will not be sick."""} There was a British 
gypsy remedy for cancer that was based on an 
infusion made from violet leaves. ‘4 


The Wild Pansy was a well-known remedy for 
traumatic neurosis, an illness generally regard- 
ed as bewitchment, like epilepsy. In Reuss- 
markt (Siebenbiirgen, now in Transilvania, Ro- 
mania), a little dried Wild Pansy was placed in 
the baby’s first bath (1938), while saying the 
words (translation): ‘! pray to thee in the name of 
the Father the Son and the Holy Ghost, amen’, fol- 
lowed by spitting into the bath water and only 
then placing the child in the bath."”? 
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VIOLETS IN LEGENDS, 
SAGAS AND FAIRYTALES 

A Christian legend explains the hanging head of 
the violet: it was because the shadow of the Holy 
Cross fell onto this flower. The Violet is one of 
the many Marian plants." A Christianized 
Germanic legend explains why the Wild Pansy 
is scentless. There was a time when the Wild 
Pansy was even more fragrant than the Sweet 
Violet; however, it grew in the Corn, and people 
would trample much of this valuable crop in or- 
der to pick the violet, and this displeased the 
flower greatly. Consequently, the flower prayed 
to the Holy Trinity for it to lose its scent. Its 
prayer was heard, and this flower is still general- 
ly referred to as the ‘Trinity Flower’.'’ This 
common name is found all over Europe: Drei- 
faltigkeit(sblume), Dreifaltigkeitskraut, Fleur de la 
Trinité, Herbe de la Trinité, Heilige Drievuldigheids- 
Bloempye, _ Helligadreifaltightitsblume, Trinity Vio- 

There is an early twentieth-century English 
pansy game or story that goes as follows. Five 
beautiful daughters (the five petals are pulled 
off and shown) all went to the ball in the most 
lovely velvety ball gowns. They left their old 
mother sitting all alone, with both legs in one 
stocking (two spindly parts of the plant are 
shown and then a little green covering is pulled 
from it)."°9 


According to a Sorb folk tale''°, the daughter of 
the god Tchernbog was transformed into a Vio- 
let. Every ten years the young lady comes back to 
life on Walpurgis Night (eve of 1 May). If you 
pick a violet at that instant, you will get both the 
girl and her father's treasure.’ 

A Romanian fairytale tells us about a young 
king who fell in love with a servant; a friend of 
his introduced the girl to the Queen Mother as a 
princess. The mother was so jealous of the girl 
that she asked the court magician to change her 
into something as ugly as a toad. However, the 
girl was so modest and sweet that the magician 
could do no worse but to change her into a Vio- 
let.""* A fairytale about a Violet was also record- 


ed in Flanders (Belgium) and was called (trans- 
lation) Victoria’s bottle or Cecilia's basket or cross. 
A Violet sprouts on the grave of the murdered 
Mieke (Mary), addresses the girl's parents, and 
exposes the murderer.’ 


THE VIOLET IN HERBALISM 
AND MEDICINE 

The Violet was mentioned by the Greek physi- 
cians Hippocrates’ * (c. 4G0-c. 477 BC) and Theo- 
phrastus (c. 372-c. 287 BC). Celsus (20-30 AD) 
saw it as one of the remedies for spreading accu- 
mulated moisture throughout the body’: 
Dioscorides (c. 50 AD)"® used ion (violet) for 
treating infections of the eyes and throat, and for 
convulsions. ’ Pliny the Elder (77 AD) regarded 
‘purple violets’ as cooling, and prescribed them 
for throat infections, applied them to the head 
for burning headaches, inflammations of the 
throat, or to the eyes for excessive running, as 
well as for treating lumps on the buttocks or 
womb and abscesses. Wreaths of violets worn 
on the head were used in Antiquity for prevent- 
ing hangovers after drinking bouts, and if in- 
gested with water, were good for a sore throat. 
The purple species (ion) ingested in water was 
used for epilepsy, especially in children. The 
seed of the Violet would neutralize a scorpion- 
bite. The flower of the ‘white violet’ was used to 
make abscesses ripen and burst. A half cy- 
athus'™* of yellow violets, ingested in three cyathi 
of water. stimulated the menses. According to 
Pliny, fresh violets are less powerful and should 
therefore always be dried, and be gathered at 
least a year before use. The leaves with honey 
were a popular remedy for cleaning head wounds; 
mixed with wax, it was made into an ointment 
for healing cracks in the anus and elsewhere on 
the body; mixed with vinegar, it cured abscess- 
es.” The root of the Sweet Violet's ability to 
stimulate vomiting was apparently unknown to 
the Ancients.'*° 

Classical practices were still very widespread 
during the Renaissance. In his herbal from 
1554. the Flemish herbalist Rembert Dodoens 
(Dodonaeus) writes extensively about the medici- 
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nal uses of the fragrant Sweet Violet.“ Accord- 
ing to the Flemish herbalist Matthijs de Lobel 
(Lobelius) (1581), the finest specimens of the 
Sweet Violet'“* were cultivated in pharmacies in 
Antwerp (now Belgium) for the production of 
violet syrup.'33 

In the Herball (1636) of John Gerard, we read 
the following on the Violets: ‘The floures are good 
for all inflammations, especially of the sides and 
lungs; they take away the hoarsenesse of the chest, 
the rugednesse of the winde-pipe and jawes, and 
take away the thirst, There is likewise made of Vio- 
lets and sugar certain plates called Sugar Violet, or 
Violet tables, or Plate, which is most pleasant and 
wholesome, especially it comforteth the heart and 
the other inward parts,"""4 

The famous English physician-herbalist Ni- 
cholas Culpeper has high praise for the ‘tame 
and the wild Violets’ in his Complete Herbal and 
English Physician Enlarged (1653): ‘They are a fine 
pleasing plant of Venus, of a mild nature, no way 
harmful. All the Violets are cold and moist while 
they are fresh and green, and are used to cool any 
heat, or distemperature of the body, either inwardly 
or outwardly, as inflammations in the eyes, in the 
matrix or fundament, in imposthumes also, and 
hot swellings, to drink the decoction of the leaves 
and flowers made with water in wine, or to apply 
them poultice-wise to the grieved places: it likewise 
eases pains in the head, caused through want of 
sleep; or any other pains arising of heat, being ap- 
plied in the same manner, or with oil of roses. A 
dram weight of the dried leaves or flower of Violets, 
but the leaves more strongly, doth purge the body of 
choleric humours, and assuages the heat, being tak- 
en in a draught of wine, or any other drink; the pow- 
der of the purple leaves of the flowers, only picked 
and dried and drank in water, is said to help the 
quinsy, and the falling-sickness in children, espe- 
cially in the beginning of the disease. The flowers of 
the white Violets ripen and dissolve swellings. The 
herb or flowers, while they are fresh, or the flowers 
when they are dry, are effectual in the pleurisy, and 
all diseases of the lungs, to lenify the sharpness in 
hot rheums, and the hoarseness of the throat, the 
heat also and sharpness of urine, and all the pains 
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of the back or reins, and bladder, It is good also for 
the liver and the jaundice, and all hot agues, to cool 
the heat, and quench the thirst; but the sprup of Vio- 
lets is of most use, and of better effect, being taken in 
some convenient liquor: and if a little of the juice or 
syrup of lemons be put to it, or a few drops of the oil 
of vitriol, it is made thereby the more powerful to 
cool the heat, and quench the thirst, and gives to the 
drink a claret wine colour, and a fine tart relish, 
pleasing to the taste. Violets taken, or made up with 
honey, do more cleanse and cool, and with supar 
contrary-wise, The dried flower of Violets are ac- 
counted amongst the cordial drinks, powders, and 
other medicines, especially where cooling cordials 
are necessary. The green leaves are used with other 
herbs to make plaisters and poultices to inflamma- 
tions and swellings, and to ease all pains whatsoev- 
er, arising of heat, and for the piles also, being fried 
with polks of eggs, and applied thereto.” 

In the 1696 herbal by the Dutchman Abra- 
har Munting, we find a good overview of the 
medicinal uses of this herb over the cen- 
turies.'*° 

The Sweet Violet was often used in popular 
medicine. A very popular Flemish remedy was 
Violaet or Violate, obtained by pouring hot water 
over the flowers of the violet, leaving the mix- 
ture to steep for a night and then heating it with 
sugar (see below for the recipe). This syrup is 
used for thrush'’, or as a laxative and expecto- 
rant.'”* Oil of violets was made by preserving the 
flowers in oil. The Slovaks filled a bottle with the 
blue petals of the Sweet Violet (1908), poured 
fine table oil over them and left the bottle in the 
sun for thirty days. The extract was then passed 
through a cloth and used as healing oil of vio- 
lets.'*? This oil was highly recommended in Der 
Naturen bloeme by the Fleming Jacob van Maer- 
lant (thirteenth century) for the treatment of 
head sores: j 


‘Men sal dien syn hovet sweert, 
ist dat her van hitten deert, 


‘t voorhooft ende slaep salven daermede; 
ets hem grote behoudenichhede.’ 
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(‘When someone's head is festering, 
Especially if he is plagued by overheating, 
Shall violet ointment be smeared all over his 
forehead; 

It will help him to recover.') 


In The Book of Fruits and Flowers (1653), written 
by Thomas Jenner, we learn how people made 
violet oil at that time: ‘To make Ou of Violets: 
which, if it be rubbed about the Temples, assuageth 
the headache, provoketh sleep, and moisteneth the 
brain: and it is good against melancholy, dullness, 
and heaviness of spirit. Take salad oi! and put it in 
an earthenware pot: then take fresh Violet leaves, 
clip off all the white and bruise them a little, and put 
them in the oil. Then stop the pot close, set it into a 
boiling pan of water , and let it boil one hour, Then 
let it stand all night on hot embers or a small fire: 
the next day take the oil and strain from it the 
leaves: put into a glass, and put therein good store of 
fresh Violet leaves clipt as before. Stop it, and set it 
in the Sun every day for a fortnight or three weeks: 
then you may use it."?° 

Oil of violets is still recommended in popular 
contemporary herbals for treating fever and 
headaches,'* 


In present-day herbal medicine, the rootstock 
especially is used for the treatment of coughs, 
whooping cough, dry cough and/or bronchitis, 
thrush, or as a gargle for sore throats, due to its 
properties as an expectorant, or as a stimulant of 
glandular activity. If the dosage ts high, it causes 
vomiting and diarrhoea. Decoctions are used as 
an eyebath or as a mouthwash. The flower infu- 
sion serves as a mild laxative, expectorant, tran- 
quillizing, soothing and disinfectant remedy. 
The syrup of the Sweet Violet is used for dry and 
chronic bronchitis and for colds.’ The fresh 
petals are used in a soothing, healing poultice 
applied to sores and cracked nipples.'” 


The Wild Pansy 

The Wild Pansy has only been used as a 
medicine since 1500.'°* Rembert Dodoens (Do- 
donaeus) writes about this herb (Pensee, Dreij- 


fuldicheyt bloemen) in his 155.4 herbal (transla- 
tion): ‘The flowers boiled and drunk cure convul- 
sions and other childhood illnesses; because of this 
property the plant is known in German as Freys- 
sam’, The same flowers, boiled and drunk with 
herbs, purify and purge the lungs and the chest and 
are good for fever and internal heating." In his 
1581 herbal, Matthijs de Lobel (Lobelius} more 
or less repeats this list of characteristics.'*” 

In his Complete Herbal and English Physician 
Enlarged (1653) the English herbalist Nicholas 
Culpeper writes the following on ‘Heart's-Ease’: 
‘The herb is really saturnine, something cold, vis- 
cous, and slimy. A strong decoction of the herbs and 
flowers (if you will, you may make it into syrup) is 
an excellent cure for the French pox, the herb being 
a pollant antivenereal: and that antivenereals are 
the best cure for that disease, far better and safer 
than to torment them with the flux, divers foreign 
physicians have confessed. The spirit of it is excel- 
lently good for the convulsions in children, as also 
for the falling sickness, and a gallant remedy for the 
inflammation of the lungs and breasts, pleurisy, 
scabs, itch, ac. It is under the celestial sign Cancer." 

In Abraham Munting’s herbal (1696) we on- 
ly find a brief description of the medicinal uses 
of this plant, and the writer only quotes the re- 
cent authors’? of his day. The dried, powdered 
leaves are used as a rernedy for cramp, epilepsy 
in children, for the expectoration of phlegm and 
the relief of internal inflammations. Moreover, 
the plant was said to cure scabies, itchy skin. 
wounds, sores and Spanish smallpox, if (transla- 
tion) ‘the patient ingests three ounces morning and 
evening, and sweats on it for ten consecutive days."'*° 


In modern herbal medicine, the plant is thought 
to fortify, purify the blood, and have emetic, pyret- 
ic, antispasmodic, expectorate, laxative, wound- 
healing and sudorific properties. The plant is 
used both internally and externally for the treat- 
ment of skin diseases (acne, itchiness, eczema, 
festering, psoriasis, etc.), rheumatic afflictions, 
gout (referred to as Gichtkrut, or gout herb in 
German), obstipation, dropsy, bed-wetting and 
disorders of the bronchial tubes. The patient 
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drinks an extract of the blossom or of the whole 
flowering plant, or applies it directly to the skin 
in the form of a compress or lotion." In paedi- 
atrics the dried herb is used for treating infant 
eczema and other rashes suffered by children. 
However, the fresh plant must never be used for 
treating children. The large flowered, cultivated 
forms (the popular ‘Pansies’) are not used 
medicinally.'** 


THE VIOLET IN INDUSTRY, 
AGRICULTURE AND CRAFTS 

The Sweet Violet 

The Sweet Violet has been cultivated for over 
two thousand years as a base for perfume and as 
a colouring that adds a beautiful, violet hue to 
cosmetic balms, drinks and syrups. In the cos- 
metics industry, the flowers are also steeped in 
water and used as a skin tonic for rough skin 
and blemishes, and are used as extracts in beau- 
ty soaps. Violets, rose oil and white wax are com- 
bined to make an ointment’? for chapped hands 
and lips. In Southern France the variety Violet de 
Parme is cultivated on a large scale for the per- 
furne industry. About one hundred kilos of the 
flower yield thirty-one grams of violet oil.'“ 
However, artificial substitute aromas (e.g. the 
ionone) are more popular nowadays. The petals 
are also used to distil alcoholic beverages, for in- 
stance Parfait Amour and Créme de Violet; about 
one thousand to eleven hundred kilograms of 
flowers yield four hundred grams of pure Eau- 
de-vie de violet. In England violet water and other 
similar aromas were very popular at the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century. In confectionery, 
blends of violet extracts are used to flavour 
liquorice.'® 


The Wild Pansy 

Formerly, painters extracted the juice of the 
Wild Pansy in a diluted alum solution and used 
it as a green paint; we see this in Matthijs de Lo- 
bel's description dating from 1581 (translation): 
‘The juice of the flower is extracted in water to 
which alum has been added, to paint in green, like 
the juice of the blue Florentine Iris.""4° 
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THE VIOLET IN THE HOME, 

GARDEN AND KITCHEN 
Violets were very popular among the Greeks for 
making wreaths, which is why they often laid 
out violet gardens.'*” Pliny the Elder (77 AD) 
tells us that the farmers in his day hardly ever 
used garden plants to make wreaths, but mainly 
Violets and Roses.'** Yellow violets were most 
popular at that time.'*? (PL. 134) 


The Romans were extremely fond of wine made 
from fragrant violet blooms.'*” There are many 
very old violet recipes, such as for sugared vio- 
lets, caudle sugar (blue violet sugar’) and violet 
syrup. During the Middle Ages, a pudding pre- 
pared with violet syrup called Mon Amy was a 
much-loved desert. It is easy to make violet 
syrup: pour one litre of hot water over fifty 
grams of violets (without their calyxes) and leave 
to stand overnight. The following day, the liquid 
must be filtered, and one hundred and fifty 
grams of sugar dissolved in it. The mixture 
must then be heated for another twenty min- 
utes, after which the brew is passed through a 
linen cloth.'** 

Violets still have a certain culinary value, es- 
pecially in Anglo-Saxon countries. Freshly picked 
flowers of the Sweet Violet are strewn over fruit 
salads, puddings and ice creams as a garnish, as 
well as for their sweet, fragrant taste. They are 
also used in soufflés, soups, cakes, desserts, 
omelettes, salads, mixed with oranges and limes, 
sugared, crystallized, deep fried and so on. 

The mauve, candied bits in traditional 
French! and Belgian baby candy are crystal- 
lized sweet violets, known as mauves and vio- 
lettes de Toulouse. There is also a tea’! made 
from the leaves and flowers. 


The Wild Pansy is unsuitable for flower recipes 
because of its bland or even unpleasant taste. 
The well-known, larger ‘Garden Violets’, "Giant 
Violets’ or ‘Pansies’ come in fragrant varieties 
which are most suitable for flower recipes. In 
gastronomic restaurants, violet water is used to 
scent dishes.'™ 
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The Sweet Violet is a well-known border, 
rockery and edging plant. It is also used for 
groundcover and undergrowth. The following 
cultivated varieties are popular: cv. ‘Alba’ (white 
blooms), cv. ‘Alboplena’ (full white blooms), cv. 
‘Caeruleoplana’ (full purple blooms) and cv. 
‘Semperflorens’ (violet bluish blooms which can 
flower twice). Of course, the Garden Pansy ( Vio- 
la x wittrockiana Gams) is much cultivated: it is 
derived chiefly from the European Wild Pansy 
by hybridizing the latter with other wild Violets. 


Dip rou KNow? 
During the latter part of the nineteenth century 
in particular, it was a custom to use Violets in 
corsages and buttonholes for gentlemen. The fa- 
mous British poet and prose writer, Oscar Wilde 
(1854-1900) is depicted with a posy hanging off 
his trouser belt. The violets were bound in a 
small, round posy and encircled by a wreath of 
green leaves, Such ‘posies’ were still available in 
1976 in London's ‘South Kensington’ (England) 
underground station, and during the winter of 
1997 also in a florist shop in the district of 
Marais in Paris (France).'5° 


Pollard, A. (1891): p. go. 

Pollard, A. (1891): p. 190. 

More information on this species on: 

http: //wi.465.telia.com/~u46309795/ 
020615_biology_department/ 
biodept_exc_t.htm. 

They have both male and female organs. 

The flowers are self-pollinating (without ever 
opening). 

From the Middle English pensee, from Middle 
French pensée, from pensde, thought, from Latin 
persare, to ponder 

(www. m-w.com /egi-bin/ dictionary). 

In the remote English county of Somerset, pan- 
sies were called ‘Biddy's Eyes’, referring to St 
Bride, the former Celtic goddess. A doll was laid 
on a bed of violas to remind people of the time 
this saint spent in Somerset. She left her bell, 
missal and sleeves there, when she sailed to Ire- 
land (Baker, M., 1996, p. 117). 

Due to the different colours of the petals and, 
with a certain amount of imagination, also a re- 
semblance to the human face, the Wild Pansy 
has been given a whole series of human names, 
often erotically tinted: ‘Cuddle Me To You', ‘Cull 
Me To You", ‘Face and Hood’, ‘Kiss Me’, ‘Jump 
And Kiss Me’, ‘Kitty Run The Streets’, ‘Lady's De- 
light’, ‘Leap Up And Kiss Me’, etc. 

The English herbalist Culpeper has his doubts 
conceming this name: ‘This is that herb which 
such physicians as are licensed to blaspheme by au- 
thority, without danger of having their tongues 
burned through with an hot iron, called an herb of 
the Trinity. lt ts also called by those that are more 
moderate, Three Faces in a Hood, Live in Idleness, 
Cull me to pou; and in Sussex we call therm Pancies.' 
(Culpeper, N., 1653, p. 224). 

William Shakespeare (1564-1616) names this 
flower ‘Love-in-idleness’ in his play, Midsummer 
Night's Dream (1595/1596) (Act ll, scene 2). 
Marzell, H. (1938): p. 197. 

= purple. 

De Lobel, M. (1581): p. 725; VDVV (1935-1936): 
vol. VIN, p. 1.537. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD); Naturalis historia, book 
XX, chap. XIV, and book XXI, chap. XXII. 
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Dierbach, |. (1893): pp. 148-150. 

Teirlinck, |. (1924): p. 149. 

Agdestes Agditis, Adgestes, Agdistis, a herma- 
phrodite monster germinated from Zeus' sperm. 
In Phrygian religion, the god of vegetation. Also 
known as Atys (wwwencyclopedia.com). 
Teirlinck, |. (1892): p. 95; Anonymous (1950): p. 
1,157. 

In the religion and mythology of the Greeks, he 
was the god of the Underworld, son of Kronos 
and Rhea; another name for him was Pluto. The 
Roman god of the dead Orcus, Dis, or Dis Pater 
derived from Pluto (www.encyclopedia.com). 
The noisy and excited women who attended the 
feasts of Dionysus. In mythology, the Bacchants 
were women who accompanied the god Diony- 
sus on his journeys. They were clad in animal 
skins and roamed fields and forests in a state of 
excitement and ecstasy. They were sometimes 
said to have a strong sexual drive and a destruc- 
tiveness that would stop at nothing. The Bac- 
chants inspired many artists, including the Flem- 
ish painter Peter Paul Rubens (1577-1690) and 
the French painter Nicolas Poussin (1594-1665) 
(Anonymous, 1970-1975). 

Chloe means fresh green. In Antiquity, it was one 
of Demeter's nicknames. In Eleusis and on 
Mykonos, the feast of Chloia was held during 
spring in honour of Demeter and her daughter 
Kore (Anonymous, 1970-1975). 

In Greek religion and mythology, she was the 
goddess of harvest and fertility; daughter of Kro- 
nos and Rhea (wwwencyclopedia.com). 

A Greek nymph, daughter of the river god Peneus 
or Ladon. She was pursued by the smitten Apol:- 
lo, but appealed to the gods for help and was 
changed into a Laurel (see under: Laurel, vol. |} 
(Anonymous, 1970-1975). 

Dierbach, |. (1833): pp. 148-150. 

Dodoens, R. (1554). 

The name was also given to plants, which are 
now not ranked as Violets. 

In the Greek myth, lo was the daughter of In- 
achus, king of Argos. Another version is that the 
jealous Hera changed lo into a cow (Anonymous, 


1970-1975). 
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Dodoens, R. (1554); Qomen, A. (1885): p. 78; 
Anonymous (1950): p. 1,157. 

De Cock, A. (1910): Spreehwoorden, zegswijzen en 
uitdrukkingen op volksgeloof berustend. In: Volks- 
kunde 21, p. 96. 

Dodoens, R. (1554); Dodoens, R. (1644). 

A mythical figure from Phrygia (Asia Minor), per- 
haps originally a demon of nature, later consid- 
ered a son of King Gordius and the goddess Cy- 
bele. King of Phrygia, Midas was renowned for 
his fabulous wealth (Anonymous, 1970-1975). 

An Old Italian goddess of fertility and vegetation, 
and Moon Goddess (Anonymous, 1970-1975). 

In the religion and mythology of the Greeks, he 
was one of the most important of the gods of 
Olympus, and was particularly concerned with 
prophecy, medicine, music and poetry, archery, 
and various bucolic arts, especially the care of 
flocks and herds (www.encyclopedia.com). 
Ingram, }. (5.4): pp. 255-256. 

Anonymous (1950): p. 1,157. 

780-¢. 420. 

626- 659. 

1416-1507. 

She was a heroine of mediaeval legend. Her story 
is typical of the widespread tales of chaste wives 
wrongly accused and abandoned, frequently on 
the word of a rejected suitor. 
Reinsberg-Diringsfeld, ©., Baron de (1861): pp. 
167-173 and 207-208. 

1238-1253. 

Ferguson, G, (1973): p. 40. 

Ingram, J. (sd.): p. 255; Biedermann, H. (1992): 
p. 386. 

Forstner, D. (1961): pp. 265-266. 

Teirlinck, |. (1885): p. 20. 

Oommen, A. (1845): p. 78. 

Dierbach, |. (1833): pp. 148-150. 

Biedermann, H. (1992): p. 386. 

Compare the Dutch custom of finding the first 
lapwing egg, which is presented to the Queen. 
Johann Wolfgang Goethe (1749-1232) honoured 
him in his Hans Sachsen's poetic Sendung 
(1776), and particularly by using irregular verse in 
his Faustus, Richard Wagner (1813-1883) granted 
him a place of honour in his opera Die Meister- 
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singer von Nirmberg (1868). 

Sachs, H., Werke, reissue A v. Keller und Goetze, 
Stuttgart, 17, pp. 198-217, as mentioned in VDVV 
(1935-1936): vol. VIII, p. 1,597. 

VDVV (1935-1996): vol. VIII, p. 1,537. 

Qomen, A. (1585): p. 78; Celis, G. (1930): p. 97; 
Viaanderen, A. (1946): p. 60; Whittick, A. (1960): 
p. 289; Forstner, D. (1961): pp. 265-266; Bieder- 
mann, H. (1992): p. 386. 

1OGO-1153. 

Ferguson, G. (1973): p. 40. 

Whittick, A. (1960): p. 289. 

De Gubernatis, A. (1882): p. 369. 

Biedermann, H. (1992): p. 386. 

OQomen, A. (188s): p. 79. 

Viaanderen, A. (1946): p. 60; Anonymous (1950): 
p. 843. 

lingram, ). (5.d.): p. 166. 

Viaanderen, A, (1946): p. 60; Anonymous (1950): 
p. 843; Ferguson, G. (1973): p. 36. 

Oommen, A. (1885): p. 78. 

Ingram, }. (5.d.): p. 255- 

Oommen, A. (1885): p. 78. 

Leopold, 8. (1937): p. 147; Réau, L. (1995): p. 133: 
Timmers, |. (1981): p. 216. 

OQomen, A. (1885): pp. 79-81. 

De Cleene, M. & G. De Brabandere (1991): pp. 13, 
15, 17, 18 and 99-104. 

Forstner, D.(1961): pp. 265-266. 

Qomen, A. (1885): pp. 79-81. 

Ferguson, G. (1973): p. 36. 

Napoleon became a general at the tender age of 
twenty-four (December 1793). 

Ingram, ). (s.4.}: p. 255: Baker, M. (1996): p. 155. 
Anonymous (1950): p. 1157. 

Asch, |. (1968): Botanical emblems of the nations. 
In: Econ, Garden J. 18, p. 55. 

Whittick, A. (1960): p. 289. 

Ingram, |. (3¢.): pp. 359 and 361; Powell, C. 
(1977): pp. 150 and 157. 

Conway, D. (197.4): p. 92. 

The name ‘dog-violet’ is not only commonly 
thought to refer to the Common Dog-violet (Viola 
fiviniana Reichb.), the Early Dog-violet (V. reichen- 
bachiana jordan ex Boreau) and the Heath Dog- 
violet (V. caning L.), but also other odourless vari- 
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eties of the Violet, like the Hairy Violet (V. hirta L.). 
Neidhardt, Schwaben 23, a5 mentioned in VDVV 
(1935-1996): wol. Vill, pp. 1,598-1,599. 

Rolland, E. (1896-1914): vol. 2, p. 177. 
Thiselton-Dyer, T. (1884): p. 11. 

WDVV (1935-1936): vol. VIII, pp. 1,598-1,239. 
Baker, M. (1996): p. 155. 

De Gubernatis, A, (1882): p. 369. 

Anonymous (1950): p. £43. 

Baker, M. (1996): p. 154. 

Baker, M. (1996): p. 155. 

Rolland, E. (1899): vol. 2, p. 179. 

Anonymous (1950): p. 843. 

Baker, M. (1996): p. 117. 
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VWOVY (1995-1996): vol. VIII, pp. 1,938-1,539- 
Anonymous (1950): p. 1,157; Forstner, D. (1961): 
Anonymous (1979): pp. 236 and 256; Biedermann, 
H. (1992): p. 386. 

Abbey of St Gallen (Switzerland). 

JSrimann, |. (1925): Frolhenittelolterliche Rezepta- 
nién 12, a8 mentioned in VDVV (1935-1936): vol. 
Vill, p. 1,998. This is corrupted Greek and means 
(freely translated): ‘In cases of migraine or head- 
ache, the Sweet Violet has o curative effect.’ In this 
respect, note the following: emigranius is derived 
from hémikranion or hémikrania, which means 
pain on one side of the head; grani derives from 
kranion: a popular word for head or skull; anios or 
oncios means useful, healing; ion means Sweet 
Violet (Lejeune-Dekuyper et al., 2003, personal 
statement). 

Biedermann, H. (1992): p. 386. 

Vickery, R. (1997): p. 387. 

Hovorka, von, D. & U. Kronfeld (1908): p. 432. 
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This popular name is used from Scandinavia to 
Spain and Italy. In the Netherlands it is only 
found in the province of Overijssel. The name 
Dryvuldicheytbloem is mentioned as early as 
Fuchs's Niewwen Herbanus (1543) (De Cock, A., 
1970, Spreekwoorden, zegswijzen en uitdrukkingen 
op volkegeloof berustend. In: Volkskunde 21, p. 96). 
In Valenciennes (France), the Wild Pansy is called 
lerpe del ternité (Trinity herb) (Rolland, E., 1899, 
wo. 2, p. 175). 

Vickery, R. (1997): p. 272. 

The Sorbs or Wends were originally Slav peoples 
mentioned a5 early as the first and second cen- 
turies AD (under the name veneti or venedi) by 
Tacitus, Pliny the Elder and Ptolomaeus. They 
lived in the Upper and Lower-Lausitz area, now in 
East Germany and Poland. During the tenth cen- 
tury they were ruled by German margraves. In the 
1970's, there are still about one hundred thou- 
sand Sorbs left; they have preserved their own 
language (Anonymous, 1970-1975). 

VDVV (1995-1936): vol. VIII, p. 1,537. 

Anonymous (1950): p. B43. 

De Cock, A. (1907-1908): Spreekwoorden, zegswij- 
zen en uitdrukkingen op volksgeloof berustend. In: 
Volkskunde 19, p. 215. 

As a remedy to induce or intensify menstruation. 

Bakker, C. (1928): pp. 142-143. 

Dioscorides (c. 50 AD): Matera medica, vol. 4, 
120-432. 

Dedoens, R. (1644); Bakker, C. (1928): pp. 142- 
143; Marzell, H. (1938): p. 137. 

Cyathus (cup) is a Roman measure. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Naturalis historia, book. 
XX, chap. DOXVI. 

Anonymous (1979): p. 236. 

Dodoens, R. (15954). 

Then called Dabbel Violetien. 

De Lobel, M. (1581): p. 724. 

Gerard, |. (1636): p. 200. 

Culpeper, N. (1653): pp. 266-267. 

Munting, A. (1696): p. 926. 

A relatively harmless infection (especially in chil- 
dren) caused by a yeast variety (Candida albi- 
cons): small, white spots appear on the mucous 
membrane of the mouth and on the tongue. 
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Bakker, C. (1928): pp. 142-143. 

Hoverka, von, D. & U. Kronfeld (1908): p. 432- 
Jenner, T. (1653): The book of fruits, as mentioned 
in Ch. Kightly (1994): February 25. 

Uyldert, M. (1979): p. 52. 

Anonymous (1979): p. 236; Launert, E. (1982): p. 
4B; Mabey, R. (1993): p. 125; Yan Hellemont, |. 
(1993): pp. 643-645. 

Mabey, R. (1993): p. 125. 

Anonymous (1979): p. 235; Thurzova, L. et al. 
(1980): p. 252; Launert, E. (1982): p. 38. 

Also Frepschemkrut (Daems, W., 1993, p. 266). An 
old Dutch popular name for the plant is also 
Freyssarncruyt. 

Dodoens, R. (1554). 

De Lobel, M. (1581): p. 727. 

Culpeper, N. (1653): p. 124. 

Dodonaeus, Lobelius, Lonicerus, Matthiolus and 
Camerarus. 

Munting, A. (1696): p. ozq. 

De Cleene, M. (1998): Unpublished results of an 
enquiry, carried out by Barbara Dewil at the end 
of 1998, on Mrs.Rita Daniels (42 years old) from 
Genk. 

Anonymous (1979): p. 235; Thurzova, L. ef al. 
(1980): p. 252; Launert, E. (1982): p. 38; Mabey, R. 
(1999): p. 125; Van Hellemont, |. (1993): pp. 646- 
647. 

Lyldert, M. (1979): p. 52. 

Undiluted violet oil has hardly any scent at all, the 
specific violet scent only appears in a dilution of 
1/§,000-1/10,000 (Daems, W..a.d., p. 192). 
Goovaerts, R. (1981): p. 347; Anonymous (19896); 
De Cleene, M. & G. De Brabandere (1991): pp. 
99-104. 

De Lobel, M. (1581): p. 727. 

Dierbach, |. (1853): pp. 148-150. 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Noturalis historia, book. 
2tI, chap. X, 

Pliny the Elder (77 AD): Noturalis historia; book. 
XXI, chap. XIV, 

Ingram, J. (5.d.): p. 257. 

Juice (of the Sweet Violet) retains the colour of the 
flower, and, when pressed, is strong enough ta colour 
sugar with." From Johannes Wilhem Weinmann's 
herbal (translation) entitled: Duidelijke Vertoning 
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eeniger duizend in alle vier woereld-deelen wassende 
boomen, kruiden, blo¢men, vruchten, enz., as men- 
tioned in Uyldert, M. (1979): p. 52. 

Uyldert, M. (1979): p. 52. 

Created in 1935, a5 stated on: 

werw beautycafe.com/violettes_de_toulouse.htm. 
As stated on: 

weww.ses.leeds.ac.uk/cgi-bin/pfaf/ 
arr_html?Viola+odorata&CAN=LATIND. 

De Cleene, M. & G. De Brabandere (1991): pp. 13, 
15, 17, 18 and 99-104. 

Verdegem, |. (1997): Het maarts viooltje: schoon- 
heid in eenvoudige dingen. In: De Vrienden van de 
Plantentuin Gent 16 (3), pp. 18-22. 


WOODRUFF 


Bae Sb Yn 


‘For, where the welcome sun came through, 
A delicate, rising green was new. 
The crosswise flowers were white and pure, 
And started from a ruff demure, 
And every tiny cluster lent 
A fresh and most entrancing scent. 
This pretty Puritan I claim, 
And Woodruff its charming name.’ 
John Wynn (1923-) 


Latin: Galium odoratum (L.) Scop. (syn. Asperula’ 
odorata L.) 


English: Woodruff; Hay-plant, (Petty) Mugwet, 
Rockwood, Scented Hairhoof, Starr Grass, Sweet 
Grass, Sweet Scented Woodruff, Sweet Wood- 
ruff, Woodrip, Woodroof. 

French: Aspérule Odorante; Belle Etoile, Fleur 
de la Sainte Vierge, Franc Muguet, Garance, 
Hépatique des Bois, Hépatique Etoilée, Hépa- 
tique Odorante, Muguet des Bois, Muguet des 
Dames, Petit Muguet, Reine des Bois, Thé Suis- 
se. 

German: Waldmeister; Gliedekraut, Echter Wald- 
meister, Herzfreude, Leberkraut, Liebfrauen- 
stroh, Maierkraut, Maitrank, Mariengrass, Mut- 
tergottesbettstroh, Steinkraut, Steinleberkraut, 
Sternleberkraut, Teekraut. 

Dutch: Lievevrouwbedstro; Bedstro, Boezem- 
viend, Kom-lok-mij-de-vint, Leverkruid, Mei- 
drank, Meikruid, Mottekruid, Muguet, Onze- 
Lieve-Vrouw-Bedstro, Onze-Vrouwe-Wiegstroo, 
Ru(ujwkruid, Sterleverkruid, Sterrenkruyt, Toen- 
ka, Waldkruid, Waldmeester, Welriekende 
Woudmeester, Wiegstro, 


In Belgium, the Netherlands, and the German- 
speaking countries Woodruff is also called 
(translation): ‘Lady's Bedstraw’. Botanic confu- 
sion with other plant species is very common in 
Europe. ‘Lady's Bedstraw’ is also known as Gali- 
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um verum L. (the British Lady's Bedstraw’), Ga- 
lium boreale L. (Northern Bedstraw’), Thymus 
serpylum L. (Breckland Thyme*), Hypericum 
perforatum L. (Perforate St John’s-wort’), Sedum 
acre L. (Biting Stonecrop®) and Senecio vulgaris 
L. (Groundsel’). One can safely say that the 
names Lady's Bedstraw and Woodruff are used 
interchangeably in popular beliefs, mythology 
and symbolism of the above mentioned coun- 


tries.” (Fig. 109; Pls. 135-137) 


HABITAT 
The Woodruff is indigenous (up to 1,400 m) to 
Europe (except in England), North Africa and 
Siberia, and has become established in North 
America. The plant grows in forests (mainly 
beech), on rocks, and as groundcover in shad- 
owy, moist spots in the garden. 


DESCRIPTION 

The Woodruff is a perennial herb with a slen- 
der, branched, creeping rootstock (rhizome). 
The erect, unbranched stems are quadrangular, 
glabrous, but hairy beneath the nodes. The 
oblanceolate to elliptical leaves (2-4.2 cm long, 
more than 5 mm wide”), arranged six to eight 
(nine) per whorl, have one main vein and dis- 
tinct laterals; their margins with forwardly-di- 
rected prickles, The regular, shortly pedicelled 
flowers (5.5-6.5 cm across) grow in a complex 
umbel-like inflorescence. The white, four-lobed 
corolla is funnel shaped; the obtuse lobes have 
about the same length as the tube. The fruit (2-3 
mm wide} has hooked bristles. The plant is 
pleasantly scented (like hay) when dried. Height: 
0.10-0.45 Mm. 

Confusion with other Bedstraw species (Ga- 
lium sp.) is possible; however, the latter bloom 
later and do not smell of hay (cumarine) after 
they have wilted, as Woodruff does. 
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Fig 109. Woodruff += lowering plant: 2= plant with uts (tlt) 5 = fut with hooked bristles. 
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THE WOODRUFF IN RITUALS, 

MYTHOLOGY AND WORSHIP 
The plant was devoted to Freya’, sister of the 
Germanic supreme god Woden/Odin", and the 
goddess of birth. The Woodruff was probably 
used in cradles. According to a Christian legend 
(see below), this herb was used to make up 
Mary's bed.'* The same claim was made for the 
Lady's Bedstraw (Galium verum L.). The Italian 
painter Raphael’? (1483-1520) depicted one such 
‘bedstraw’ in his painting Madonna della Casa 
alba in St Petersburg (Russia). 

On St Barnabas’ Day (11'" June’®) it was 
customary to deck churches and houses with 
Barnaby garlands of roses and Sweet Wood- 
ruff’. Elsewhere in Europe too, garlands of the 
fragrant herb were hung in churches and homes 
on St Barnabas, and floors were strewn with it.”® 


THE WOODRUFF IN SYMBOLISM 
In the language of flowers, the Woodruff im- 
plies a ‘modest value’."? 


THE WOODRUFF IN MAGIC 

AND POPULAR BELIEFS 
The Woodruff in weather prediction 
In the past, the herb was said to predict rain, be- 
cause it smelt stronger in the linen press when 
rain was expected.” 


The Woodruff as a protective plant 

As witches feared the small flower, it was in- 
cluded in the ‘nine-herb posy’ supposed to deter 
witches.” The Woodruff was also a magic 
charm for children. As far back as the Council 
held on 1° March 743, chaired by St Boniface”’, 
reference has been made to the Strohbiindel 
(straw bundle), known to good folk as Manen- 
biindel (Mary's bundle); it was hung on the bed 
or carried in a linen pouch on the body as a de- 
terrent against poisonous animals and other 
bad influences. This popular belief was still per- 
sisting in the Niirnberg area (Bavaria, Germany) 
until just before 1908. In 1908, Woodruff"! was 
put in the cradles of newborn babies to protect 
mother and child from magic spells. The Wood- 


ruff is still used during the Catholic feast of 
Marenkrdutenvethe or Krduterweihe (Mary's herb 
consecration or herb consecration = Assump- 
tion Day), held on 15°" August."4 


Since time immemorial, young people have cel- 
ebrated the gathering of Woodruff during Whit- 
suntide”? in Rheinsberg (Brandenburg, Ger- 
many) as the Méskefest”®° (woodruff feast). Accord- 
ing to an old, sympathetic prescription, Wood- 
ruff, combined with Perforate 5t John's-wort 
and another herb (Hartz Bilgen”’), drives away 
witches (Simmenthal, Switzerland). In Posen/ 
Poznan (now in Poland), cows that refused to 
eat were given some Woodruff with a pinch of 
salt. This could be seen as an anti-demonic rem- 
edy.” 


The Woodruff in magical healing 

In Niimberg (Germany), it was the custom to 
hang a posy of Woodruff on the head*? of the 
bed to cure fever’. This was also a well-known 
custom in Flanders (Belgium). Every night the 
patient would mutter the following prayer (trans- 
lation): 


‘Blessed be thou, o holy herb, 
Make us healthy; 

First discovered 

on the Mount of Olives; 

Thou art good for many a woe 
and heal many a wound; 
Through the Lady's holy posy 
make us healthy!’ 


During the month of May, a May drink (Maitrank) 
was prepared in Germanic regions; people ap- 
pear to have feasted on it, believing that it would 
invigorate the body for an entire year.” 


THE WOODRUFF IN LEGENDS, 
SAGAS AND FAIRYTALES 
In many legends, the Woodruff (like Lady's Bed- 
straw) was the bedding straw of the Baby Je- 
sus.) The following popular myth has a num- 
ber of variations. During the time of Mary's con- 
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finement, the cradle was ready and made up 
with hay and herbs. After he was born, the Baby 
Jesus was wrapped up in swaddling clothes and 
laid in the cradle. When the newborn uttered his 
first cries, the Woodruff (or Bedstraw) blos- 
somed, As a sign of thanks, the herb was per- 
mitted to bear white (or yellow) Howers from 
this time on.* 

Sometimes links are made between the herb 
and Mary, the Mother of God, as this Flemish 
legend (translation) reveals. When Our Lady 
was a child, she had to sleep on a very hard, un- 
comfortable bed: of course, her parents were 
very poor and would even give alms occasional- 
ly. One day, Mary's mother the Holy Anne 
thought: ‘My child's bed is so hard, perhaps I might 
find some soft materials in the fields.” She set off and 
came to a very barren region. She saw many Bed- 
straw flowers growing here. ‘I have found what I 
was looking for,’ she shouted, ‘I am going to pick all 
these little flowers. Oh, my child will sleep so com- 
fortably on them.’ And this is precisely what she 
did, and indeed, Mary slept much more com- 
fortably. In the country one often sees children 
in the woods and barren areas, looking for the 
flowers and picking them with joy: ‘Our Lady 
slept on this! they say.’ This is why in these re- 
gions the herb is called Liehfrauenstroh (German, 
Our Lady's bedstraw), Mariengrass (German, 
Mary's grass), Muttergottesbettstroh (Dutch, bed- 
straw of the Mother of God) or Lievevrouwebedstro 
(Qur Lady's bedstraw). Other legends say that 
Joseph used the herb to make a bed for Mary in 
the stable in Bethlehem.” 


THE WOODRUFF IN 

HERBALISM AND MEDICINE 
The herb does not appear to be mentioned in 
any classical medical works. We are probably 
dealing with an ancient Germanic cult plant 
here, the effects of which have influenced popu- 
lar medicine. In Renaissance herbals it is men- 
tioned as a kind of miracle plant. The Flemish 
herbalist Rembert Dodoens (Dodonaeus) men- 
tions the plant in his 1554 herbal, and says that 
Woodruff is seen as a beneficial miracle herb 
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and that some write that this herb preserved in 
wine uplifts the heart and strengthens a dis- 
eased liver2° The Dutchman Abraham Munt- 
ing explores the subject much further in his out- 
line dated 1696 (translation): ‘Drunk in wine it 
helps to digest foods in the Stomach. It stimulates 
the appetite. Heals the dysfunction of the Liver: 
brightens and strengthens the Heart: keeps Man 
from a bad or even pestilent®’ Odour. It is good 
against the Jaundice, when a little Rhubarb, Adan- 
tum and Centaurium are added. It also takes away 
the blockage of the Spleen, The distilled Water of 
Waldmeester has the same effect. Moreover, it cleanses 
and heals wounds. It takes away the heat of the Liv- 
er; and helps those who are afflicted with the 
Clap."* 

The English herbalist Nicholas Culpeper re- 
gards the Sweet Woodruff as some kind of 
‘Ladies Bedstraw’ in his Complete Herbal and En- 
glish Physician Enlarged (1653). He writes: ‘There 
is another sort of Ladies Bedstraw growing frequent- 
lyin England, which bears white flowers as the other 
doth yellow; but the branches of this are so weak, 
that unless it be sustained by the hedges, or other 
things near which it grows, it will lie down on the 
ground; the leaves a little bigger than the former, 
and the flowers not so plentiful as these; and the root 
hereof is also thready and abiding,'*? He attributes 
the same medicinal powers to both. In the same 
herbal we read: ‘They are both herbs of Venus, and 
therefore strengthening the parts both internal and 
external, which she rules, The decoction of the for- 
mer of those being drank, is good to fret and break 
the stone, provoke the urine, stays inward bleeding 
and heals inward wounds. The herb or flower bruised 
and put into the nostrils, stays their bleeding like- 
wise, The flowers and herbs being made into an oil, 
by being set in the sun, and changed after it has 
stood ten or bwelve days; or into an ointment being 
boiled in Axcunga, or sallad oil, with some wax melted 
therein, ajter it is strained; either the oil made there- 
of, or the ointment, do help burnings with fire, or 
scalding with water. The same also, or the decoction 
of the herb and flower, is good to bathe the feet of 
travellers and lacquies, whose long running causes 
weariness and stiffness in the sinews and joints. If 


the decoction be used warm, and the joints after- 
wards anointed with ointment, it helps the dry scab, 
and the itch in children; and the herb with the white 
flower is also very good for the sinews, arteries, and 
joints, to comfort and strengthen them after travel, 
cold, and pains,"*° 

In the Middle Ages, Sweet Woodruff was 
commonly used for herbal medicine, and was 
said to be effective as an external treatment for 
wounds and cuts, and internally for digestive 
and liver problems.” A well-known story is that 
of Stanislaw | Leszczynski (1677-1766), king** 
of Poland and Lorraine (now in France), who 
drank a cup of woodruff tea every morning, and 
owed his good health to the habit.*? 

In popular medicine, the herb is used in cer- 
tain remedies for haemorrhoids, problems with 
blood circulation, and as a remedy for prevent: 
ing thrombosis. As a household remedy, a con- 
coction is made for relieving nervous tension 


and insomnia.* 


In modern medicine, the Woodruff is used for 
its strengthening, calming, sleep-inducing, di- 
uretic and antiseptic properties, as well as for 
purifying the blood, reducing gall and healing 
wounds. Prepared with white wine, it is a popu- 
lar drink (Maitrank, May drink) for fatigue in 
spring and to stimulate digestion.** 


THE WOODRUFF IN INDUSTRY, 

AGRICULTURE AND CRAFTS 
Dried Woodruff is sometimes mixed with dried 
colt's-foot (Tussilago farfara L.) leaves and cer- 
tain wild Mint species (Mentha sp.), and is used 
as herbal tobacco to help smokers overcome 
their nicotine addiction. If added to cattle feed, 
Woodruff imparts a pleasant aroma to the milk. 
The plant is also used in perfumes. The Wood- 
ruff is an aromatic ingredient of alcoholic bever- 
ages, for instance Polish vodka and May Wine 
(Maitrank, Maiwein, Mai-bowl)*®, which is still 
often drunk in spring (2007) in Lorraine (France), 
the Alsace (France), Germany, Wallonia (Bel- 
gium) and Austria. If made too strong, a 
Maitrank can cause a strange kind of headache, 


due to too high a dose of cumarine (which gives 
the drink its typical hay aroma and Maitrank- 
flavour). It is recommended that pregnant wom- 
en do not drink too much of it or any of its de- 
coctions, to avoid miscarriages. *” 

The custom of using Woodruff in May drinks 
originates from German-speaking regions, and 
is very popular there. It is difficult to ascertain 
how long May Wine has been made or drunk, 
but the custom would have to be very ald, as 
recipes from a benedictine monk have been 
found dating from 854. The tradition probably 
originates from the banks of the Moselle. In- 
deed, Moselle wines are extremely suitable for 
preparing May Wine in the classic way: cool 
Moselle wine is poured over some Woodruff; 
however, unlike other wine preparations, no 
blackberries, Mint, Balm, or orange or lemon 
peel are added. The flavour of these ingredients 
overpowers the typical woodruff aroma.**® 
Nowadays, a certain amount of brandy is added 
to the May drink, to enhance the Aavour.*? 

Finally, the Woodruff/Lady’s Bedstraw’® is 
used in Northern England, especially near Nant- 
wich, Cheshire, and in Gloucestershire, to cur- 
dle milk and to make cheeses (the well-known 
‘Double Gloucester’ and ‘Chester’ cheeses). The 
English herbalist John Gerard already refers to 
this practice in his Herball (1597): ‘The people in 
Cheshire, especially about Namptwich where the 
best Cheese is made, do use it in their Rennet, es- 
teeming greatly of that Cheese above other made 
without it." 


THE WOODRUFF IN THE HOME, 

GARDEN AND KITCHEN 
The wilted of withered flowers smell strongly of 
hay (cumarine), and used to be strewn on living 
room floors or in churches. Because of their in- 
sect-repelling scent, they were also put in the 
linen or hung in wardrobes in bunches to deter 
moths and other vermin. Later, they were re- 
placed by lavender, which has a much more 
pungent scent. Wilted woodruff flowers are of 
some culinary importance: they are used in raw 
foods such as fruit salad, zabaglione or are crys- 
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tallized.™” After drying between sheets of news- 
paper, Lady's Bedstraw, which is very closely re- 
lated, is used to line wardrobes and clothes- 
chests, where it keeps out moths.” 


From the root a red dye can be extracted; the 
stems and leaves produce soft-tan and grey- 
green dyes.” 


Dip You KNOW? 
At the end of May and early June, the Maitrank 
feast takes place in Arlon (Belgium).* On this 
day there is a consecration ceremony of the 
Maitrank Brotherhood, a procession and folk 
dances. 
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The scientific name Asperula is the diminutive for 
the Latin asper, which means rough. 

In the North-East of the Netherlands and in 
Britain. 

Baker, M. (1996): p. BE. 

Called thus, particularly in the Southern Mether- 
lands. 

Inthe Flemish town of Brecht (Antwerp, Belgium). 
In Flanders, Belgium 

De Cock, A. (1910): Spreekwoorden, zegswijzen en 
uitdrukkingen op volksgeloof berustend. In: Volks- 
kunde 21, p. 32. 

Teirlinck too, calls the plant Galium verum L., in- 
stead of Galium odoratum (L.) Scop. (Teirlinck, |. 
1990, pp. 328-329). 

The lower leaves are smaller than the middle 
leaves. 

Van Wersch, P. (1979): p. 185. 

Norse version. 

De Cleene, M.& G. De Brabandere (1991): p. 94. 
Actually: Sanzio Raffaello. 

Hovorka, von, D. & U. Kronfeld (1908): p. 267. 
2.61? 

In the pre-1752 "Old Style" calendar this feast fell 
11 days ‘later’, and thus coincided with the Sum- 
mer Solstice (see under: Gregorian calendar re- 
form, vol. 1). 

Kightly, C. (1994): June 1. 

Kleijn, H. (1980): 49. 

Powell, C. (1977): p. 157. 

Kleijn, H. (1980): 49. 

Teirlinck, |. (1930): pp. 328-329. 

€. 675-754. 

This custom is comparable to that in the Eifel 
(Germany): hanging a bunch of fresh Bedstraw, 
or putting it in the cradle at every birth during 
summer. The herb wards off evil spirits and pro- 
tects against bad influences (Van Wersch, P., 
1979, p. 185). 

Hovorka, von, D. & U. Kronfeld (1908): p. 267. 
The herb consecration was still used in 1996 (see 
under: Mugwort). 

inig4o the feast was indeed banned, but in 1992 
it was re-established by the Church 

(wwe. ruppin.de/rheinsberg/sehensw/ 
reittaf/ztiggo. htm). 
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Maske = Woodruff. 

This could be the Pennyroyal (Mentha pulegium L). 
VDVV (1938-1941): vol. IX, p. 62. 

Hovorka, von, D.& U. Kronfeld (1908): p. 267. 
Indeed, people believed that fever was an illness 
caused by magic. 

Teirlinck, |. (1930): pp. 328-329. 
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Pl. 78. Lotus figure on the pillow of a sleep- 
ing Buddha. Buddhist temple in Anuradha- 
pura (Sri Lanka). Slide: M. De Cleene. 

Pl. 79. Columns with lotus capitals from the 
Ammon temple of Debod. Madrid (Spain). 
Slide: M. De Cleene. 

Pl. 8o. Madonna Lily (Leliz). In: Lobelius’ 
Kruydtboeck... (1581). Slide: G. Popelier. 
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Pl. 83. St Anthony of Padua. Auvergne 
(France). Slide: M.Cl. Lejeune. 

Pl. &4. St Joseph with the Baby Jesus and a 
lily staff. O.L-Vrouwekerk, Zandvoorde (Os- 
tend, Belgium). Photo: L. Nieuwlaet. 

Pl. &5. Mandrake (Mandragora manneken). 
In: Lobelius'’ Kruydtboeck... (1581). Slide: G, 
Popelier. 

Pl. 86. Mandrake with berry (‘love apple’). 
University Botanical Garden in Ghent (Bel- 
gium). Photo: M. De Cleene. 

Pl. 87. ‘Manikin’ or erdmanne, Medical His- 
tory Museum, Ghent. Slide: M. De Cleene. 
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Pl. 88. Pot Marigold (Goutbloemen). In: Lo- 
belius’ Kruydtboeck... (1581). Slide: G. Pope- 
lier, 

Pl. 89. Pot Marigold, Vosselare (Belgium). 
Slide: L. Praet. 

Pl. go. Horse Mint (Hartsmunte). In: Lobelius’ 
Kruydtboeck... (1581). Slide: G, Popelier, 

Pl. o1. Curly Mint. Heusden (Ghent, Bel- 
gium). Slide: M. De Cleene. 

Pl. 92. Monk’s-hood (Wolfswortel), In: Lo- 
belius’ Kruydtboeck... (1581). Slide: G. Pope- 
lier. 

PL 93. Common Monk's-hood. University Bo- 
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De Cleene. 

Pl. 94. Wormwood (Alssem). In: Lobelius’ 
Kruydtboeck... (1581). Slide: G. Popelier. 

- PL. 95. Wormwood. University Botanical Gar- 
den in Ghent (Belgium). Slide: L. Praet. 

Pl. 96. Common Mugwort. University Botani- 
cal Garden in Ghent (Belgium). Slide: L. Praet. 
Pl. 97. Mushroom (Gemeyne platte oft rondt- 
achtighe of wat verheven Campernoellen diemen 
eet). In: Lobelius’ Kruydthoeck... (1581). Slide: 
G. Popelier. 

Pl. 98. The Artist's Conk (Ganoderma ap- 
planatum Pat.) at the foot of a Beech. La 
Hulpe (Brussels, Belgium). Slide: L. Praet. 
Pl. gg. Fly Agaric. Ny (Hotton, Belgium). 
Photo: M. De Cleene. 

Pl. 1o0, Common Nettle (Groote Netel). In: 
Lobelius’ Kruydthoeck... (1581). Slide: G. Pope- 
lier. 
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Belgium), Slide: L. Praet. 

Pl. 102. Garlic (Loock met roode clisters). In: 
Lobelius’ Kruypdtboeck... (1581). Slide: G. Pope- 
lier. 

Pl. 103. Garlic. University Botanical Garden 
in Ghent (Belgium). Slide: M, De Cleene. 

Pl. ro4. Onion (cv. “Viviparum’'). University 
Botanical Garden in Ghent (Belgium). Slide: 
M. De Cleene. 

Pl. 105. Onion (Apiuyn). In: Lobelius’ Kruydt- 
boeck... (1581). Slide: G. Popelier. 
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Pl. 106. Chives (Bieslooc). In: Lobelius’ Kruydl- 
boeck... (1581). Slide: G. Popelier. 

Pl. 107. Chives. Oudenburg (Belgium). Slide: 
M.CL. Lejeune. 

Pl. 108. Peas (Stock-Envten). In: Lobelius' 
Kruydtboeck... (1581). Slide: G. Popelier. 

Pl. ro9. Flowering Pea. Sint-Amandsberg. 
Slide: M. De Cleene. 

PL. 110. Perforate St John's-wort (5. /anscrupdt). 
In: Lobelius’ Kruydtboeck... (1581). Slide: G. 
Popelier. 
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Pl. 115. Pink species (Dianthus seguieri Vill.). 
University Botanical Garden in Ghent (Bel- 
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Pl. 116. Poppies. Wetzlar (Germany). Slide: 
L. Praet. 

Pl. 1r7. Oriental Poppy (Swerten tammen Heul). 
In: Lobelius’ Kruydtboeck... (1581). Slide: G. 
Popelier. 

Pl. 118. Capsule of an Oriental Poppy. Medi- 
cal History Museum, Ghent (Belgium). Slide: 
M. De Cleene. 

Pl. 119. Poppy capsule on a grave, as a symbol 
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Sint-Amandsberg (Ghent, Belgium). Slide: 
M. De Cleene. 

Pl. 120. Cornfield with Poppies. Cerfontaine 
(Belgium). Slide: M.Cl. Lejeune. 

Pl. 121. Opium smoker in a Miao village 
(North Thailand). Slide: M. De Cleene. 


_ Pl. 122. Cowslip (5. Peeters-cruypdt). In: Lo- 


belius’ Kruydtboeck... (1581). Slide: G. Pope- 
lier, 

Pl. 123. Oxlip. Heusden (Belgium). Slide: M. 
De Cleene. 


Pl. 124. Flowering Saffron (Saffaraen bloeytsel). 
In: Lobelius’ Kruydtboeck... (1581). Slide: G. 
Popelier. 

Pl. 125. Buddhist novices in saffron-coloured 
robes. Bangkok (Thailand). Slide: M. De 
Cleene. 

Pl. 126. Wild Strawberry (Fertbesien). In: Lo- 
belius’ Kruydtboeck... (1581). Slide: G. Pope- 
lier. 

Pl. 127. Wild Strawberry with flowers and 
fruits (strawberries). Sint-Denijs-Westrem 
(Ghent, Belgium). Slide: L. Praet. 

Pl. 128. Vervain (Verbene). In: Lobelius' Kruydt- 
boeck... (1581). Slide: G. Popelier. 

Pl. 129. Vervain. University Botanical Gar- 
den in Ghent (Belgium). Slide: L. Praet. 

Pl. 130. Sweet Violet (Enckel vroeghe violetten 
blaey ende wit). In: Lobelius’ Kruydtboeck... 
(1581). Slide: G. Popelier. 

Pl. 131. Wild Pansy (Penseen). In: Lobelius’ 
Kruydtboeck... (1581). Slide: G. Popelier. 

Pl. 132, Wild Pansy (cultivated form) or ‘pen- 
sée’. Malmédy (Belgium). Slide: M. De Cleene. 
Pl. 133. Postcard (1905) with pansy flowers, 
symbols of remembrance. Johan Tanghe col- 
lection, Ghent (Belgium). 

Pl. 134. Mountain Pansy (Viola lutea Huds.). 
Sedrun (Switzerland). Slide: M. De Cleene. 
Pl. 135. Woodruff (Walt-meister). In: Lobelius' 
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Anthony and Cleopatra 
(Shakespeare, W.) 438 

Anthony of Florence (St) 326 

Anthony of Padua (St) 129, 326, 328 

Anthony the Abbot (St) 47, 113, 118, 
AO], dd 

Anthony's fire 534 

Anthos 19 

Anthrax 433 

Anthropomorphic form 107, 
343-344 

Anti-bacterial action 241, 432 

Anti-demonicremedy 388,167, 
227, 557 

Anti-magiclinen 237 

Anti-rheumatism remedy 417 

Anti-venom 480 

Antibiotics 254,410, 434, 460 

Anticanceragents 241 

Antidotes 180, 228, 262, 285, 296, 
369, 380-381, 392, 3997, 418, 431, 
469, 487 

Antimalum 348-349 

Antioch (Turkey) 219, 338 

Antioch Ill (King) 180 

Antipyretic 36, 363,394, 396.417, 
486, 505, 535 

Antiquity/Ancienttimes 7,19, 
25°26, 32, 35,.47°48, 50, 57, 61, 63, 
66, 68-69, 75-76, 84-85, 89, 91, 
96, 105, 118, 124, 126, 168, 181, 
201, 212-213, 233, 239, 241, 249, 
253, 262, 268, 275, 281, 284, 286, 
295, 299, 304, 309, 312-319, 321, 
329-349, 342, 348, 350, 368, 
371-372, 379, 382, 388-389, 
391-392, 394, 417-418, 424, 428, 
43), 433-434, 448, 459, 491, 503, 
5O9. §11-§19, 515, 529, 527, 
§29°$9, $32, 543, 547 

Antiseptic 169, 370, 396-397, 
432-433. 435, 460, 959 

Antispasmodic 58, 75, 203, 213, 


394, 476, 486, 505, 549 
Antivenereals 549 
Antoninus Caracalla (Emperor) 
123 
Antonius met het varkentje 113 
Ants 371-372, 399 
Antwerp (Belgium) 42,70, 72, 9). 
108, 113, 121, 140, 296, 327, 364, 
480, 547 
Anus 261, 342, 349, 410, 547 
Aperitif liqueurs 286 
Aphrodisiacincantation 442 


Aphrodisiacs 73, 85-86, 28, 338-340, 


346-347, 396, 409, 418, 426, 432, 
435. 457, 512 
Aphrodite/Venus 47, 54,2170, 312, 
321, 323, 338, 360, 474, 482, 527, 
532, 543 
Aphtha 419 
Apie 82 
Apiaceoe 84 
Apiarists 227 
Apiol 84,91 
Apion 84 
Apis mellificaL. 280 
Apium 84, 87 
Apium graveolensL, 82 
Apiumsp. 258 
Apollinaris of Ravenna (St) 1o4 
Apolline Games 243 
Apollo 61,64, 68,201, 266, 294, 
299, 312, 316, 358, 426, 543 
Apollo'sdisc 294, 266 
Apollo'slamentation 268 
Apollodorus 418 
Apollonia (St) 114 
Apolloniakraut 258, 261 
Apomasaris 956, 447 
Apotelesmatica (Apomasaris) 56 
Apoplexy 305 
Apostelbvokken 117 
Apostemes 241,433 
Apothecaries 32,243, 302 
Apothekerprimel 498 
Apparitions 415 
Apparitions (false-) 504 
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Appeldragend Doodkruid 436 


Appeliin 165 
Appetite 


435, 535. 555 


Appetizer 


135, 
Applejuice 5 


92,514 
Appingedam (the Netherlands) 


Vt 


Applepie 230 
Apple Tree 126 


Apple-leaf (pla 


nt) 539 


Apple-pie (plant) 385 


Apple-rennie 
Apple-ringie 
Apples 


385 
385, 399 


1g, 346, 349-350 


Apprentice 113 


Apricots 276 
April 


125, 127 


Apriblume 45 


Aprilenblume 


208 


Aprilenhahnenfuss 45 
Aprilrose 208 


Apriltjes 498 
Apron 115 
Apron bands 


393 


Apuleius  §30, 5932-533 


Apuleius Plato 


nicusS 342 


Aquarius 448 


Aquatic fern 


182 


Aqueous humour 240 


Aquilegia vulga 


ml. 187 


196, 275, 371, 395-397, 433, 


Aquinas, Th. (St) 31, 70, 210, 326 
Arabmerchants 489 
Arabrule 414 


Arab women 


515 


Arabia 242, 448 
Arabian Nights 451 
Arabian physicians 47 


Arabic 912 
Arabs 


100, 316, 346, 995, 487 
Arabs' wedding headgear 428 


Arborbona 274 


Archangel Gabriel 


328, 530 


Archbishop Aelfric 342 


Archdeacon 


252,399 


§6, 1083, 111, 925, 


593 


Archdeacon Kewley 499 
Archigenes 533 
Architecture 61, 64,175,315 
Ardennes (Belgium) 10, 70,109 
Ardennes (France) 87 
Ardentdevotion 17 
Ardentlove 474,475 
Ardooie(Belgium) 118 
Argentina 96 
Argyll (Scotland) 126 
Aries 63, 504. 533 
Anstereon §30 
Aristotle 29,33, 348, 372 
Arizona (USA) 139 
Arlon (Belgium) 115, 560 
Armaments 530 
Armenia 292,340 
Armistice Day 194 
Armoise 385 
Armoise Amére 385 
Armoise Aurone 387 
Armose Commune 385 
Armoise Male 387 
Armorial bearings 282 
Armour 4530 
Armpit 131,434, 342, 531 
Arms 126, 177, 220 
Army 437,476, 483 
Armyofthedead 106 
Armbhems meisje 105 
Amicamontanal. 167,379 
Armim,von,A. 440 
Arnold (St) 118 
Aroma 58,276,372, 461, 549.559 
Aromaticballs 276 
Aromatic bouquet 505 
Aromaticherbs 197.392, 398, 
476-477 
Arrow poison 5) 
Arrowheads 106 
Arrows 255,269, 382, 530 
Art 251,294, 301, 474, 511 


Artermidorus (Daldianus) &5, 429 
Artemis myth 474 
Artemis/Diana 98, 201, 325, 338, 


988, 426, 474, 482,543 


594 
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Artémise Amére 385 

Artemisia 370 

Artemisia abrotanum L. 485, 387 

Artemisia absinthium L. 385, 387 

Artemisiaanmual. 36,387 

Artemisia biennis Willd, 387 

Artemisia campestris. 87 

Artemisia cina ©.C. Berg et CF. 
Schmidt-Zitwer 394 

Artemisia dracunculus lL. 59, 387 

Artemisia glauca Pall. 387 

Artemisia mantima Ll. 487 

Artemisia pontica L. 495 

Artemisia sp. 222,294, 185, 
387-399, 394,454 

Artemisia vulgaris L. 
456 

Arteries 559 

Arteriosclerosis 432,436, 470 

Arthritic joints 436 

Arthritis §1, 255, 350, $05 

Arthur/Artus (King) 10 

Artichoke 317 

Articularrheumatism 254 

Artificial mandrakes 344 

Artisticcircles 490 

Artntica 503 

Artserywinkel (Van Lis) 10 

Aryanpeoples 8 

Asofoetidaresin 316 

Ascension Day 73, 296, 303, 525 

Aschwo 134 

Asclepiades 433 

Ascomycetes 405 

Astus 405 

Ashes 75-76, 122, 134, 137, 175, 396, 
431, 468-469 

Ash (Tree) 531 

Ash Wednesday 110, 426, 470 

Asia 7. 18, 33, 36,.43,45.47) 4, 
96, 98-100, 134, 138, 187, 199, 
2027-204, 206, 210-211, 233, 238, 
242, 258, 261, 269, 276, 281, 286, 
299, 511, FUg-317, 321, 329, 340, 
345-347, 382, 390, 408, 420, 432, 
435, 435. 444, 448, 452, 476, 481, 


167, 385, 387, 


486, 489-490, 500, 909, $11, 513, 
524. 527, $42, 544 
AsiaMinor 199, 233, 260, 444, 542 
Asian religions 309 
Askyron 459 
Aspelare (Belgium) 122 
Asperula odorata lL. 555 
Aspérule Odorante 555 
Asphodel 208 
Asphodelus racernosus = 8 
Asphyziation 405 


Aspirin® 36 
Assam (India) 134 
Asse (Belgium) 124, 135 


Asses'milk 262 

Assumption Day 239, 388, 413, 417, 
43),.454, 468, §30, 557 

Assyria 18, 452 

Assyriancylinders 19 

Assyrian writing 348 

Assyrians 98, 315, 348, 486 

Astersp. 220 

Asteraceae 165 

Asthma 90,203,263, 274, 418, 
436, 505, 513 

Astringentagents 43, 64,196, 268, 
275, 316, 330, 395. 420, 460, 470, 
512, $24, 595 

Astrologist 42 

Astrology 42 

Astronomy 194 

Athena 295 

Athenaéus 426 

Athens (Greece) 64, 68, 219, 482, 
had 

Atropa belladonna lL. 261, 342, 379 

Attican mystery 225 

Attis. 104, 542 

Aturr 312 

Aube 233 

Aubel (Belgium) 117 

Aubifoin 192 

Aubin-Neufchateau (Belgium) 133 

Aubrey, |. 455 

Audience Choice Award (Palm 
Springs Film Festival) 340 


Augewurz 45 

Augenblume 45 

Augenwurz 48 

Augustine (St) 274 

Augustinian monasteries 133 

Augustus (St) 201 

Augustus 243 

Aunis (France) 177 

Aurea aqua yo4 

Aurelius, M. (Emperor) 30, 2.43, 
487 

Auricula 504-505 

Aurinia/Alruna/Alioruna 338 

Aurone (des jardins) 387 

Ausdaverndes Gdnseblimchen 217 

Auster 219 

Australia 96, 258, 911, 966, 524 

Australian poet 309 

Austria 30, 69, 71-72, 126, 178-179, 
195, 201, 295, 304, 327, 343-344, 
346, 361, 389-390, 407-409, 
415-416, 429, 455. 455, 476, 491, 
514. 522, 546, 999 

AUTUMN lO}, 202, 220, 301, 706, 
408-409, 416,449, 489, 505, 521, 
545 

Auturnn flowers 

Autumn Mandrake 436, 348, 350 

Autumn Nettle 417 

Auturnmalisurtica 417 

Auvergne (France) 304 

Avena fatwa L. 138 

Avenasp. 96 

Avena sterilisL. 138 

Averoen 487 

Aversion 956,379 

Averuit 387 

Averute 487 

Avicen/Avicenna/lbn Sina 780-381, 
512 

Avicenna’s mouseremedy 481 

Avon (England) 435 

Awnings 175, 243-244 

Axisoftheworld 314 

Axunga 558 

Azedarach Avicennae = 311 


1D, £02 
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Azorischer Fenchel 225 
Aztecs 19, 42-43, 100 
Azuré 282 


Baara valley (Bible) 442 
Baardanyjelier 472 


Babies 57,69, 86, 253, 284, 388, 
491, 513 

Babot 479 

Babycreams 363 

BabyJesus 99, 111, 220-222, 324, 
326, 557 

Babyrabbits 105 


Baby'scradle 132 
Baby's firstbath 455, 546 
Babylonians 75, 315, 486 
Bacchonalia 466 
Bacchante 116 
Bacchants 543 
Bacchus/Dionysus 68, 116, 209, 
395. 466 
Bacchusfeesten 116 
Bachelor's Buttons 
Bachelors 88,393 
Bachinus 168 
Bocia-nicola 56 
Back 221, 435,504 
Backache 120 
Backele 498, 505 
Bacon, Fr. (Sir) 469 
Bacon 668,236 
Bacteria 416 
Bacterial activity 169 
Bacterialinfections 285 
Bacterial plantdiseases 276 
Badbreath 92, 436 


Wg, 199. 217 


Bad breath (aftereating garlic) 436 


Baddreams 73 
Badinfluences 557 
Bad luck 


253, 268, 350, 474,511, $45 


gle 


49, 72, 111, 132, 178, 272, 


Badomen 56,87,.429 

Badekraut 165 

Baden (Germany) 87-28, 175, 409, 
454 

Badge 284, 427 

Bagofpeas 446 

Bagel 124, 454 

Baghdad (Iraq) 269 

Baikal (drink) 460 

Bairns Flowers 217 

Bairnwort 217 

Bait 229, 382, 491 

Bakbloem 498, 505 

Baker, M. 903 

Bakersoven 105 

Bakeries 111,177,139 

109-110, 112-173, 116, 199 

Baking 69, 104, 107, 175, 132,199 

Bakingday 73 

Bakinglore 117 

Bakingtechniques 105 

Bakkruid 498, 505 

Balcony 72 

Baldhead 433 

Balder 167, 452 

Balderbracken = 165, 167 

Balders-bra 167 

Baldersbrd = 167 

Baldness 396 

Baldur's Brow 201 

Bales 253 

Balewort 479 

Bali (Indonesia) too 

Balkan peoples 56 

Balkans (the) 411 

Ball 546 

Ballast 50 

Ballot jo 

Balm 398,559 

Balm of Warrior's Wound 452 

Balm-of-Warrior 452, 457 

Balneum Mariae 459 

Balsam 258, 459 

Balsamberbs 59 

Balsemkrid 54 

Balthazar 69 


Bakers 


595 


Balthazar li Moretus (publisher) 
128 
Bamboo stems 33 
Bampton (England) 87 
Bancke 455 
Bandage 330,433 
Bands 140 
Bands ofstraw 120,134 
Bane Wort 336,346 
Banks oftheriver 134 
Banquettables 471 
Banter 389 
Bantutribes 4o8 
Banwood 217 
Banwort 221 
Baptism 274, 284 
Barbeau jblewe) 192 
Barbecue spices 270 
Barbefosse (Belgium) 444 
Bard'’sharp 175 
Bardfield Oulip 498 
Bareskin 379 
Bairenklau 61 
Birentatze 61 
Bargeklaver 172 
Bark 36 


Barley 96, 98-100, 122-123, 126-128, 
190, 196-140, 249, 252, 344, 366 


Barley bread 137 

Barley Bride 119 

Barley Mother 99,119 
Barleycakes 138 

Barley flour 197-138, 262 
Barley grains 130 
Barleygruel 138 
Barleymalt 138 
Barleymeal 213, 329, 169, 397 
Barley water 137, 228 
Barn 119, 180, 260, 302 
Barbara (St) 113 
Barnabas (St) 201, 997 
Barnaby garlands 957 
Baroque 282 

Barrel Fire 116 

Barrel 420 
Barrenwomen 253 
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Bartholomeus 391 
Barthuhn 387 
Bartige Nelke 472 
Bartnelke 472 
Basidiomycetes 405 
Basidiospores 405 
Basidium 405 

Basil §4-60, 196, 369, 53) 
Basilflowers 56 
Basiljuice 57 
Basilleaves 54,56 
Basilroot 56,57 
Basilsalve 58 
Basilseed 57 
Basilek 196 

Basilic 54 
Basilic aux Sauces §4 
Bosilic Commun 54 
Basilicd' Amérique 54 
Basilic des Jardins 54 
Basilic Ordinaire 54 
Basilic Romain 54 
Basilicon 54 
Basilicuri 54 
Basiliekruid 54 
Basilienkraut 54 
Bosilik 54 

Basilikum 54 
Basilisk 56 

Basilius 196 
Basillicon 57 

Basin 469 
Basket of strawberries §22 
Baskets 255, 470 
Basques 236 
Basses-Alpes (France) 122 
Bassinjet) Blanc 45 
Bassin(et) Purpurin 45 
Bassus,C, 456 
Bastfibres 241 
Boasteardkalmus 278 
Bastard Acorus = 278 
Bastord Narcissus 9208 
Basterd-ocorus 2768 
Bastordkalmus 273 
Bostardnarzisse § 208 
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Basterdnarcis 208 

Bat's blood 379 

Bathherb 58 

Bathing 168, 180, 254 

Baths 64,169, 513, $46 

Bath water 546 

Batiste cloths 247-244 

Battle of Carnivaland Lent 112 

Battle of Stiklarstadi 429 

Battle of Vouillé 284 

Battlefield 485, 547 

Battlefield Flower 541 

Battles 25, 70, 112, 284, 303, 940, 
429,483, 485 

Batu (-andAnpu) 98 


Baucis 4368 
Baudelaire,Ch. 490 
Bovereppich 82 


Bouermmennut 385 

Baume (des champs) 366 

Bourne d'Eouw 466 

Bourne de Rividre 366 

Bourne ducommandeur 460 

Bournnelken 472 

Bavaria (Germany) 486,127, 176, 
178, 203, 220, 236, 239, 2B4, 427, 
470, 448, 475. 483, $21-522, 545, 
557 

Bavarianlegends 484 

Bavay (France) 9 

Bay 9,327 

Bayleaves 9 

Bazielkruid = 54 

Beak 180 

Beaker 327 

Beams 167,180 

Beancake 68,70 

Beanfestival 68,70 

Beanfields 68,73 

Beanflour 75,76 

Beanflower 74 

Beanhero 68 

Beanking 68-69 

Beanmoney 7o 

Beanpod 75 

Beanqueen 69 


Beanshell 74 

Beansongs 73 

Beansoup 71 

Beanstalk 75 

Beanwater 76 

Beanpole 72 

Beans 66, 68-76, 105, 112-173, 115, 
276, 436-437, 444, 446-449 

Bear 122, 348 

Bearfat 3429 

Bear's Foot 61,376 

Bear’s-breech 7, 61-65, 924 

Bear's-breech motif 64 

Beard 345,397,399 

Bearded Irises 278, 280, 283, 
285-286 

Bearded Pink 472 

Bearded Wheat 126 

Beardless Irises 280 

Béarm (France) 227 

Beasts/Animals 456-57, 76, 86, 
10§-107, 109, 118, 123, 126, 191, 
133-135, 174, 180, 220, 227, 252, 
255, 261, 268, 286, 301, 342, 
345-347, 370, 378-379, 381-982, 
399-991, 409, 417, 427, 431, 434, 
437. 460, 469, 487, §32, 557 

Bauhin,C. 42 

Bauwhin, }. 

Beaune (France) 426 

Beauty 17, 20, 202, 219, 240, 
S153 4, 327, AT 504-595, 545 

Beauty cream 181 

Beauty lotion 330 

Beauty product 305 

Beauty soap 549 

Becd'Oiseau = 292 

Bedbolsters 140 

Bedpost 43) 

Bedtest 448 

Bed-wetting 263, 460, 549 

Beda Venerabilis/Bede (St) 219, 238 

Bedding 242,263,372 

Bedding straw 557 

Bede/Beda Venerabilis (St) 
238 


42, J02 


219, 


Bedfordshire (England) 113 

Bedlam Cowslip 498 

Bedroom wall 457 

Beds 131,237, 361, 968, 972, 992, 
428, 434, 447-448, 458, 557-558 

Bedstraw 954 

Bedstrawspecies 555 

Bedstro 555 

Bedtime 169 

Beeplant 76 

Bee pollination 478 

Beebread 172 

Beech nuts 323 

Beech-woodtwig 276 

Beef 276 

Beehive 227, 283,371,398, 420 

Beerdklaver 172 

Beendergebakken 105 

Beer 115,129, 138, 140, 286, 
397-399. 416, 420, 470, 477, 505 

Beerbarrel 416 

Bees 31,47, 91, 180, 197, 217, 227, 
272, 280, 283, 299-339, 369, 371, 
378, 434, 506, 592, 5.41 

Beetroot 75 

Beggarman 252 

Beggar'ssong 129 

Begijnekappen 376 

Beifuss 385, 391 

Bemweichkraut 385 

Belene 258 

BelgianArdennes 10, 70,109 

Belgiancoast 456 

Belgiantradition 301 

Belgium 9-10, 32, 37, 48-49, 69-70, 
72-73. 75. 87, 91, 99-100, 105, 
1O7-109, 111-114, 116-118, 120-122, 
124, 128-131, 193-195, 140-141, 167, 
169, 176-178, 180-182, 195, 201- 
203, 211, 220-221, 233, 235, 237, 
299-240, 255, 285, 294, 296, 
901-303, 327, 990-931, 340, 
344°3.45, 364, 168, 370, 380, 385, 
388, 390-992, 995, 415-416, 419, 
426, 428-429, 431, 434-435. 444, 
447, 454-456, 456, 468-469, 


483-485, 491-492, 502, 524-525, 
633. 535, $43-544. §46-547, 555. 
557. 559-560 

Belides 219 

Believers 99, 104, 124, 328 

Belisa 258,260 

Bellringer 175 

Bell-lower 208 

Belladone sons Tige 336 

Belladonna 3479 

Belle Etoile 555 

Bellis 219 

Bellis perennisl. 217 

Bells 239,255 

Belly 63,197, 140, 168, 254, 268, 
275, 285, 195. 433,449, 488, 534 

Belsele/Sint-Niklaas (Belgium) 
120 

Belen 258 

Beltofstraw 120 

Beltane 401, 427,501 


Bena 168 
Benedict (St) 118 
Bénédictine 37 


Benedictine monk 459 
Benevolence 220 
Bengal (India) 489 
Benken (Switzerland) 325 
Berchmans, |. (St) 326 
Berberidaceoe 336 
Berbine 527 

Berenklouw 61 
Bergapten 90 
Bergsanikel 498 
Berkshire (England) 90, 88 
Berlin (Germany) 445 
Bern 195 
Bernard of Clairvaux (St) 543 
Berries 176, 346,519 
Berthold (St) 500 
Bertulf (St) joo 
Beschreien 533 
Besemkrout 385 
Besenkrout 387 
Besieged person 251 
Betel §11 
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Bethlehem (Palestine) 558 

Betonica alba = 503 

Betony 30 

Betony waters 5o4 

Betrothal 475 

Bettsoichem 45 

Beveren (Belgiurn) 525 

Bewitched butter 173 

Bewitched cattle 455 

Bewitchedcow 128 

Bewitched gun 128 

Bewitched milk 416 

Bewitchment 126, 128, 131, 199-134, 
167, 178, 263, 227, 235, 327, 343, 
39, 392, 415-416, 455-456, 522, 
530-531, 533, 546 

Berermstuver 178 

Bibernell plague incantation 428 

Bible #,17, 47,76, 86, 98-99, 104, 
125, 128, 210, 242, 249, 272, 274, 
323, 338-340, 346, 389, 399, 415, 
426, 461,511 

Biblical ‘Lilies of the valleys’ 302 

Biblical Hyssop 274 

Biblical plants 7 

Biblicalsymbolism 20, 61 

Biblicaltimes 470 

Biddy's Eyes 5.41 

Bidenssp. 362 

Biefler 172 

Bién Boeck 3) 

Bienenkrout 82 

Bier 488 

Bierwerth 385 

Bieslook 474 

Biewoet 385 

Bifoot 385 

Bifoss 385 

Big Bluestem 251 

Big Daisy 199 

Bighton (England) 430 

Bijvoet 385, 391 

Bikh (poison) 382 

Bile 430,260, 274, 363, 433, 459 

Bileducts 4&9 

Billerkraut 258 
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Billig 127 

Bilsenkrout 258 

Bilzeknaid 258 

Bingen, von, H. (St) 30, 74, 84, 
168, 304, 329, 339, 345, 347-348, 
371, 379, §03-504 

BionofSmyrmna 48 

Biotope 45 

Birch 239, 323, 405, 454,484 

Birdfood 491 

Birdonastick Wo 

Bird's Nest Fungus 409 

Bird's-foot-trefoil 909, 311 

Birds $100, 108, 129-124, 190, 133, 
261, 343,476, 420, 427 

Birds'talons 363 

Birmet 385 

Birth 9 §8, 86, 106, 122, 126, 191-192, 
177, 187, 240, 370, 338, 391-392, 
394. 457. 557 

Birthofachild 240 

BirthofChrist 187 

Birth oftwins 126 

Birth peedictions 457 

Birthday 87,182,240 

Birthdaycards 182 

Biscuits 111, 104, 109, 128, 484, 515 

Bishops 26, 31,50, 61, 128, 219, 
284, 342, 389, 399 

Bishop Antonius Triest 128 

Bishop Melito of Sardis 61 

Bishop Umberto ofPisa 50 

Bishop's Castle Rushbearing Song 
452 

Bishop's mitre 26 

Bites 57,109, 190, 180-181, 228, 
254, 262,274, 285, 329, 369, 410, 
418, 427,431, 433-436, 460, 
468-469, 487, 534 

Biting Stonecrop 455 

Bitter aromatic 3496-397 

BitterChamomile 165 

Bitterplants 396 

Bitter principle 363, 329. 396 

Bittertaste 4389 


Bittertonic 496-997, 469 
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Bittertrials 389 

Bitterolsem 385 

Bitterer Beifuss 385 

Bitterlas 385 

Bitterness § 3999 

Bost 785 

Bivoot 385 

Bivout 385 

Bizarden 472 

Bizarres 472 

Bl, Hermann joseph 47 

Blaguw Geuzenbloem 192 

Black 33 

Black Poppy 485 

Blackandwhite balls 68 

Blackbeans 68, 71-72 

Black bile 30 

Black Bryony 345 

Black Daisy 220 

Blackdogs 342 

Blackelves 392 

Blackeyes 223 

Black Henbane 260 

Blackhound 180 

Black Medick 174 

Blackpoppy 487 

Black psoriasis 212 

Blackroses 17 

BlackSea 378 

Blacksoap-stone vase 425 

Blackspots 485 

Black Thorn 495 

Black Violet 539 

Black-eyed pea 140 

Blackberries 522,559 

Bladder 957, 75. 90, 181, 203, 25.4, 
348, 362, 418, 435, 459, 504, 512, 
523,534, 548 

Bladdercomplaints 181 

Bladderinfections 75,254 

Bladderstones 90, 254 

Biodselderie 8&2 

Bladvenkel 225 

Blaise (St) 130 

Blanchard (captain) 203 

Blanche Poitevine 203 


Blanket 131 

Blawe Violen 539 
Blauer Eisenhut 376 
BlawerGartenmohn 479 
Blouw Engeltje 541 
Blouw Klokje 5.41 
Blouw Viooltje 5.41 
Blauwbo! 192 

BGlauwe Bloem(en) 192 
Blauwe Filetjes 5.41 
Blauwe Kol 192 
Blauwe Korenbloerm 192 
Blouwe Lupine 3476 
Blouwe Pluimen 192 
Blauwe Roggebloem 192 
Blouwkorenblor = 192 
Blauwkwastje 192 
Blauwmoanzaad 481 
Blouwrnutsjes 376 
Blawort 192 

Blazons 174, 291-282, 740 


Bleeding 42, 135, 195-196, 285, 369, 


491, 418-420, 458-459, $21, 534, 
541,558 
Bleeding gums 196 
Bleeding Heart 541 
Bleeding Host 135 
Bleekveldbloernpje 217 
Bleiche Gelbe Batengen 498 
Bleichsellerie 82 
Blemishes 549 
Blero Spinach 40 
Blessed food 100 
Blessed Lady 281 
Blessed Sacraments 530 
19, 523 
Blessingofbuns 109 
Blessing of the fruits 99 
Blessing ofthe harvest 126 
Blessings 71, 98-99, 109, 118, 126, 
133, 343, 456 
Blewet 192 
Blewet des Blés 192 
Blewetdes fardins 192 
Blew-Bottle 196 
Blewbury Downs (England) 50 


Blessed Virgin 


Blight 436 

Blind Buffs 479 

Blind Eyes 479, 485 

Blindness 86,178, 409, 428, 485, 
487.533 

Bliss 194 

Blisters 50-51, 241, 428, 505 

Blitzblimchen 49 

Bloedzuigersbloem 479 

Bloedzuiper(sbloem) 479 

Bloeifeest 20 

Bloemenoosteren 20 

Bloempasen 20 

Bloempje 18 

Blond hair 169, 323, 515 

Blondlocks 515 

Blood = 17-18, 30, 36, 47. §0, 72, 85, 
100, 135, 196, 227, 229, 249, 252, 
254, 260, 268, 274, 295, 303, 330, 
338, 347, 963, 395, 419-420, 435, 
452, 454, 457, 460, 511, 522-523, 
542, 549, 559 

Blood abscesses 222 

Blood cholesterol levels 
491 


410, 436, 


Blood circulation/Bloodstream 29, 


137, 286, 342, 980, 435,559 
Bloodcleanser 469 
Blood clots 241 
Blood contusions 329 
BloodofChrist 48 
Blood of Hercules 511 
Bloodof Mercury 527 
Blood of Stjohnthe Baptist 458 
Blood pressure 137, 432-433, 470 
Blood puriher 196, 275 
Blood sugar 420 
Blood sugarlevels 432, 434 
Blood supply 29,470 
Blood system 432 
Blood vessels 419 
Blood-purifier 469 
Blood-red juice 455, 458 
Bloodbath yo4 
Bloodshed 25,135 
Bloodstains 286 


Blood circulation/Bloodstream 29, 
137, 286, 342, 380, 435, 559 

Bloody flux 63,136 

Bloody milk 361 

Bloody tears 458 

Bloomy Down 472 

Blossoms 18,927 

Blowball & 

Blue 17 

Blue‘Lotus’ 313-315 

BlueAnemone 451 

Bluebabies 43 

Blue Bells 187 

Blue Bonnets 192 

BlueCap(s) 192 

Blue Cornflower 192 

Blueeyes 196,295 

Blue Helmet Flower 376 

Blueiris flowers 286 

Blue Lotus 309, 311-312, 316 

Blue Poppy 192,479 

Blue Rocket 376 

Blue Violet 539 

Blue violet sugar 550 

Blue Wolf's Bane 376 

Blue-botthe 196 

Bluebell 266, 268-269, 5.45 

Bluebottle 192,194,196 

Blume der Liebhaber 40 

Blutblume 479 

Blutkraut = 40, 452, 458 

Blutrose 479 

Blutwurz 278 

Boar's bristles 242 

Boards 255 

Boars’ droppings 503 

Boat 511 

Boaz 323 

Boba 121 

Boccaccio, G, 

Bock, H. 
395 

Bodily fluids 30, 303 

Bodilylust 369-370, 515 

Bodily pains 348 

Body 121-122, 125, 132, 274. 341, 


56,340 
31, 91, 168, 189, 361-362, 
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388, 446 
Bickkriut 88 
Hoere(n)boon(en) 66 
Boere(njteen 66 
Boerencitroen 387 
Boereneppe 82 
Borrenjongens 66 
Boerenkapruin 476 
Boerenponker 472 
Boeretheriaak 432 
Boetius, A./Boodt,de,A. 286 
Boezervriend 555 
Bogbean 174 


Bohemia (Czech Republic) 49, 119, 
127, 167, 176, 178-179, 195, 227, 
235-236, 240, 295, 304, 346, 361, 
390, 408, 446-447, 455. 457. 484, 


537, 545 
Bohemian Forest 100, 127, 176, 
236, 238, 4o9 
Béhme,|. 33,324 
Bohn 73 
Bohne 66 
Bohnenkinig 113 
Bohnenlieder 74 
Boiledeggs 236 
Boiling water 86 
Boils 58, 74-75, 89, 132, 196, 221, 
229, 241, 329, 434, 469 
Bokboone(n) 66 
Bokstalen 452 
Bol 192 
BollanBane 399 
Bollan feailleain 399 
Bolle 424 
Boller (family) 484 
Bologna (Italy) 426, 474 
Bolterknoppen 4385 
Bombussp. 280 
Bonecakes 109 
Bonenkoek Jo 
Bones 276,285 
Bonfires 10, 701, 390 
Bonhomme 208 
Boniface chapel 119 
Boniface Day 119 


boo 


Boniface of Mainz (St) 73,557 
Boniface of Tarsus (St) 238 


Bonum universale de apibus (Thomas 


ofCantimpré) 3) 
Bonus Eventus 483 
Boodskopjes 5.41 
Boodt, de, A./Boetius,A. 286 
Book of guilds 113 
Boor (Belgium) 419, 431 
Boomalsem 485 
Boone) 66 
Boondragende Plorpen = 311 
Boorde,A. 524 
Booth 120 
Boots 187,280,429 
Borchart 3436 
Borchtlombeek (Belgium) 120 
Bordeaux (France) 228 
Boreas 47,219 
Borgerhout (Belgium) 3430 
Borgognoni, 7. 348 
Born-nessel 413 
Bornem (Belgium) 303 
Boron 33) 

Bos(ch)bloem 45 
Bos(ch)honevoet 45, 
Bos(ch)lelie(ken) 299 
Bosanermoon 45 
Bosbloermen 299 
Bosch,H. 251,521 
Boschkraut 479 
Boschviooltje 5.41 


Bosnia-Hercegovina 178, 416,455, 


458 
Bosom 54 
Bosranonkel 45 
Boswindbloem = 45 
Botanical gardens 42, 36 
Botanical origins 282 
Boterbloem 358 
Boterknoppen = 385 
Bothell (family) 194 
Bottersellerie 82 
Bottles 343,346 
Bottle Flower 192 
Bottom 131,446 


Bouillabaisse 9 515 
Bourmanes 115 
Bouncing Bet 472 


Bouquet 17,42, 316, 321, 360, 368, 


389, 399, 454, 475, 505, $29 
Bouquet garni 399 
BouquetofMarigalds 360 
BouquetofVervain 529 
Bouquet Parfait 472 
Bouquet Towtfait 472 
Bourbon Lily 421 
Bourbons 282 
Bourtton 479 
Bovy 389 
Bow no 
Bow Bells 45 
Bow Wort 199 
Bowel moverments §7, 241, 329, 

Pits) 

Bowel obstructions 189 
Bowels 90, 168, 222, 254, 433 
Bower,H. 432 

Bowl 70,127 

Bowman's club 68 

Box 343,346, 469, 501 
Boxtwigs 10 

Boy's Love 385, 393 


Boys 86, 89, 115, 126-127, 131, 229. 


323, 416, 436, 447, 454 
Brabant (Belgium) 31, 105, 121, 
296, 455-456, 485. See also 
under: North Brabant 
(the Netherlands) 
Broabantische Kiet 172 
Brabantsche Klaver 172 
Bracelet 124 
Brackish water 472 
Brah(ajmana 313 
Brahma 311, 313 
Brain 90-91, 168, 262, 303, 305, 
410, 435. 470, 504, 548 
Brainstimulant 470 
Brain Thief 436 
Brakel 114 
Brambles 415 
Branchof Lilies 32.4, 326 


Branched Larkspur 292 
Brandenburg (Germany) 
392, 445, 457, 557 
Brandende Liefde 474 

Brandnete!l 413 
Brandons 10 


Brandy 330, 522, 559 
Brank Ursine 61 


240, 261, 


Braune Ndgelein 472 

Braunschweig (Germany) 127,131, 
Wg 

Brave Margaret 217,220 

Brave warriors &5, 

Bravery 294 

Broyette 498 


Bread 75, 86, 100, 104-106, 108-118, 
120, 122-124-125, 129-193, 135-197, 
139-140, 177, 182, 194-195, 227, 
229-230, 251, 285, 317, 323, 329, 
342, 433-434, 491, 511, 515 

Bread (‘lucky’-) 139 

Bread and butter 132 

Breadandsalt 13) 

Bread crumbs 1397-132 

Breadforms 105 

Bread forthe Poor 129 

Breadknife 105 

Bread meals 104 

Bread oflife 123 

Bread ofthe saints 118 

Bread offering § 104,114,118 

Bread poultice 132 

Bread rolls v0, 104, 117 

Bread saints 118 

Breadturningred 135 

Break ofday 303 

Break-your-spectacles 192, 196 

Breakfastcereals 138 

Breakingbread 104,123 

Breast 42,54, 57, 74,89, 195, 222, 
241,255, 263, 285, 295, 321, 324, 
338, 361-962, 369, 549 

Breastfeeding &9 

Breastfeeding prablems 50 

Breath 92,229,275, 418, 436, 534 

Breathing difficulties 482 
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Breathlessness 396 

Breckland Thyme 555 

Breda (the Netherlands) 109 

Brein 122 

Bretzel 124 

Gretzeln 

Breughel, P.the Elder 138 

Breughel, P.the Younger 112 

Brevis estusus 48 

Brewing 255 

Brews 237 

Brezel 124 

Bricklayers 301 

Bridalbed 511 

Bridalbouquets 17,368 

Bridalcouple 86,122 

Bridaltrees 54 

Bridalwreaths 25,324, 466, 469, 
474 

Bride (St) 126 

Bride 86, 11g, 122-123, 127, 266, 
314, 368, 4.46, 457, 466, 468, 484, 
543 

Bride ofthe Nile 314 

Bride's apparel 466 

Bride‘shair 122 

Bride'sshoes 122, 484 

Bridegroom 119, 427, 490, 543 

Brigid of Kildare (St) 104, 301 

Brimstone 71 

Bringerofluck 177,179 

Britain 17,5), 74. 86-88, o1-92, 95, 
WO, 111, 113, 115, 117, 119-120, 
122, 126-127, 130-132, 134, 140, 
169, 176, 178-179, 192, 194, 203, 
211-214, 219-221, 227-228, 230, 
297, 299, 251-293, 255, 261, 268, 
282, 284, 286, 304, 405, 427, 930, 
340, 344-345, 349-350, 358, 961, 
368, 970-372, 390-391, 393, 
398-399, 415-417, 419-420, 
427-431, 435, 438, 444, 447-449, 
452, 454-457, 466, 468-470, 475, 
483-485, 490-491, 500-501, 503, 
505-506, 511, 514-515, 524. 527, 


531-533. 535, 545-546, 549-550. 955, 


gle 


§58-559 

British children 286 

British gypsy remedy 546 

British housewives 490 

Britishlegend 196 

Britishlegion 483 

British Museurn (London, England) 
348 

British Pharmacopoeia 535 

British poets 17-18, 40, 49,54, 96, 
187, 129, 192, 206, 217, 220, 258, 
299, 309, 321, 336, 340, 389, 438, 
455, 466, 472, 475. 479, 498, 500, 
514, 527, 599. 544-545, 559 

Britons 490 

Brittany (France) 69,176, 307 

Bnzamaximal 25) 

Broad Bean 66-81, 112, 176, 416 

Broad bean flour 75, 

Broad bean flowers 75 

Broadbeans 68, 71, 73-76, 446 

Grodsamen 225 

Broeiboonen 66 

Broeinetel 413 

Broek (the Netherlands) 522 

Groeklis $278 

Broken bone 63, 221, 241, 285,296 

Brokenheart 42 

Brokenlove 125 

Broken stalk ofstraw 125,130 

Bronchialasthma 489 

Bronchial disorders 362, 489 

Bronchial secretions 450 

Bronchialtubes 549 

Bronchitis 36, 51,181, 241, 255, 380, 
419. 436, 505. 548 

BronzeAge 75,106,192, 449 

Bronzebowls 68 

Bronze Fennel 225 

Bronzelavers 323 

Brooding 212 

Brooms 255 

Broomsticks 416 

BrossedeLin 192 

Brother 98, 252 

Broths 363 
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Brouwel(Belgium) 435 

BrowofZeus 201 

Browneyes 196 

Brown rice = 137-138 

Bruges (Belgium) 
492 

Gruine Klaver 172 

Bruises $9 7%, 90, 203, 212, 222, 275, 
285, 419, 431, 460, 534 

Bruisewort 217,222 

Bruising 7%, 223 

Brunfels,O. 168, 509 

Brunschwyg,H. 304 

Brushes Cornbinks 192 

Brussels (Belgium) 135. 546 

Brussels fun fair 135 

Brutus, |. 4az 

Bruyére, dela,). 29 

Bryonia dioica Jacq. 344 

Bryony root 344-345 

Buch der Natur (Megenberg, Von, K.) 
31, 130, 362,459 

BOche de No#l 111 

Buckinghamshire (England) 115, 
252, 255, 303, 437. 485 

Buckthorn family 309 

Buckwheatcakes 115 

Bud 195 

Buddha 312,314 

Buddha's death 511 

Buddha's golden statue 511 

Buddhism 19, 106, 309, 311, 313-314 

Buddhistart 3415 

Buddhisticonography 314 

Buddhist rituals 314 

Buddhist monks 511 

Buddhist symbolism 476 

Buddhists 203 

Buggenhout (Belgium) 235 

Buggenum (the Netherlands) 112 

Bukovina (Romania) 502 

BulbFennel 225 

Bulbs 212-213, 328, 428, 446 

Bulgaria 122, 524 

Bulgarianlegend 56 

Bull 98, 470 


112, 11.4, 128, 


bo2 
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Bull Daisy 199 

Bullet-proof 42 

Bullock's blood = 501 

Bulrose 208 

Bulwand 385 

Bumblebees 
292, 378 

Bumblebeeswax 176 

Bunch of Basil 56 

BunchofClover 180 

Bunchofherbs 388, 990, 431, 454, 
455, §32 

Bunchofkeys 502 

BunchofMint 472 

Bunch ofMugwort 398 

Bunchof Nettles 416 

Bunch of Perforate St John's-wort 
456 

Bunchofstraw 141 

BunchofVervain 530 

Bunch Pink 472 

Bunch-flowered Daffodil 

Bundle ofstraw 134 

Buns 109-110, 119-114, 117, 131, 133, 
428, 491 

Bur-marigolds 462 

Burgemeestersknop 199 

Burglars 428 

Burial 40, 242, 253-254 

Burialmounds 87 

Burned cork Jo 

Burnet go 

Burningheadaches 447 

Burning Nettle 413 

Burningofthe fields 489 

Burning pains §1 

Burnings 222, 329,391,417, 434, 
504, 558 

Burns 75, 181, 212-219, 241, 305, 
328-329, 330, 361-363, 434, 457, 
459-460 

Burntloafofbread 132 

Busbecq, de,O.G. 269 

Buschanemone 45 

Buschveilchen 45 

Buschwindblume 45 


174, 180, 197, 280, 


210, 213 
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Buschwindrischen 45 

Bush Basil 54 

Bushel 327 

Business 182 

Bussis 241 

Butter 1x, 117, 129, 132, 196, 178, 
182, 222, 251, JO1, 370, 363, 415, 
420, 427,433, 437, 504 

ButterandEggs 206,208,278 

Butter Daisy 199 

Butterblume 358 

Buttercups 19,208,501 

Buttermilk 415 

Buttery 541 

Button Mushroom 405 

Buttonhole 49, 389, 991, $45. 550 

Butzel (Belgium) 118 

Busus sempervirens. 469 

Byssos 241 

Byssus 242 

Byssus bandages 241 

Byvoet 385 

Byzantine churches 315 

Byzantine fabrics 325 

Byzantine miniature painting 40 


C'omobil 493 

C.M.B. 69 

Cabbage 72,371, 410 
Cacaraca 479 
Codetjes 108 
Cadmilos 85,260 
Cadwallader (King) 427 
Caecina,P.L. 487 
Coepa 436 

Cagpula 436 
Caesar, |. 243 

Cafés 111 

Cahors (France) 2.42 
Caims 253 

Cake 69, 104-110, 192-115, 115-117, 


124, 192-193, 199, 177, 290, 276, 
323, 417,491, 505, 515, $24, 550 
Cakebatter 106 
Cakeforms 107 
Calabria (Italy) 336 
Calaloo 40 
Calalu 40 
Calamities 49,131,391 
Calcium 92,197, 204, 241 
Calculation of the Christian Easter 


festival 219 
Caleuli 91 
Calendoe v2 
Calendula arvensis lL. 353 
Calendula officinalis. 358, 362, 
477.514 
Calendula pluvialisL. 361 
Calendulasp. 201, 220, 358, 360 


Calenduline 363 

California (USA) 172 

Caligula (Emperor) 123 

CallMeTo You §41 

Callouses 212 

Calming remedy 513,546,559 

Calpurnius Bestia,L. 381 

Caltha 201, 958,362 

Calvary 533 

Calving mo 

Calyx 17,487 

Camargue (France) 138 

Cambridge (England) 432, 91, 178, 
429 

Cambridgeshire (England) 74, 88, 
91, 122, 255, 345, 448, 468, 506, 
522 

Camerarius 305 

Camille(n) 165 

Camillen 168 

Camomile 165,168, 394 

Camomilla 168 

Camomille 165 

Camomille Commune 165 

Comomilled Allemagne 165 

Comomille des Champs 165 

Camomile Petite 165 

Camouflage pigment 420 


Campana 2068 

Campania (Italy) 242 

Campine region/Kempen (Belgium) 
132,195 

Canada 48, 96, 120, 233, 243, 327, 
474, 521, 544 

Canadian physician 483 

Canadian poet 479 

Cancer (signof) 73, 127, 175. 275, 
595. 549 

Cancer (illness) 45-96, .43, 181, 241, 
255, 410, 418, 432-433, 513, 546 

Cancer inhibitor 46,410 

Candida 432 

Candle 58,109 

Candiemas 114, 123, 167, 235, 239, 
30) 

Canker 73 

Canker (Rose) 479 

Cankers 285 

Cankerwort & 

Cannabis sativa lL. 511 

Capers 223,274 

Capitals 61, 64,243, 315. 345 

Capitol 243, 389, 529 

Capitolinus, J. 123 

Capritulore devillis 30, 84,230,371 

Capon's Feather 187 

Capon's Tail 187 

Caporal violet 544 

Cappadocia (Turkey) 238 

Coppanssp. 274 

Capricorn (sign of) 73, 127 

Caps 129, 174, 409 

Capsules 237, 482, 484, 486-487, 
489, 492 

Captainoverthe Garden 376 

Captains 203,243,376 

Capuche de Moine 3476 

Capuchon 376 

Caracalla, A. (Emperor) 123 

Caraway 86,227 

Carbohydrates 449 

Carbuncle 491 

Carconille 192 

Cardiacarrhythmia 404 
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Cardiac glycoside 405 
Cardiganshire 127 
Cardiotonic 316,476 
Cards im 
Careandrespect 339 
Coreillade 258 

Caria (Turkey) 388 
Carian queen 4388 
Caritas 274 

Carling Sunday 449 
Carlingford Lough (Ireland) 253 
Carlow 479,485 
Carmarthenshire (Wales) 251 
Carmelinag 165 
Carna/Carnea 68 

Carnal desires 18 
Carnation buttonholes 476 
Carnation flowers 476 
Carnation Poppy 479 
Carnations 472, 474-475. 477 
Carnea/Carna 68 
Carnival 10, 114-115, 239, 426 
Carnivalofthe Porais 426 
Carnival season 239 
Carolingian monarchs 30 
Carolingian period = 471 
Caron Fair 127 

Caras 459 

Carotene 363 
Carotenoids 463 
Carpenters 301 

Carpet weaving mills 514 
Carpets 121 

Carraways 90 

Carriage 470 

Carroll,L. 405 
Carrotfamily 84 

Carrots 92,254 

Carrying mets 255 
Carthage 487 

Cartharmus tinctoriuslL. 914 
Carthorses 181 
Carthusian Pink 475. 477 
Carts 306 

Carumcanil. 86 
Carvings 338 
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Caryopsis 249 

Casilda (St) 118 

Caspar 69 

Caspian Sea = 411, 514 

Cosque de jupiter 476 

Casse-lunmeties 192,196 

Cosse-verres 45 

Cassiodorus 511 

Casta placentsuperis 427 

Castingofthecracknels 116 

Castle 249, 408, 448, 502 

Cat's Tail 476 

Cat's-faces 54) 

Cat-posy 217 

Catacombs 124 

Cataplasms 75,223,433, 535 

Cataract 196, 512, 522 

Catarrh 958, 285, 432. 487, 524 

Catching birds 242 

Caterpillars 427 

Cathedral 18,135, 304, 407 

Catherine de Medici (Queen of 
France) 304 

Cathedral of Orvieto (Italy) 145 

Catherine (St) 173 

Catherine of Alexandria (St) 235 

Catherine of Siena (St) 324, 500 

Catherine of Sweden (St) 426 

Catholic feast 457 

Catmint 372 

Catmint‘mice’ 472 

Catnip 472 

Cato 75.489 

Cats 7, 233, 252, 372, 420, 446, 535 

Cattle 49,114, 117, 122, 190-131, 1393, 
141, 176, 178, 204, 237, 241, 252, 
255. 260, 301, 3.46, 388, 391-393, 
398,415, 417, 427-428, 430, 447, 
459, 501, 522 

Cattlecake 243 

Cattle diseases 133 

Cattlefeed 76, 252,515. 559 

Cattle forage 291 

Cattle stalls 178 

Catulus,Q. 2.43 

Caucasians 225 
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Caucasus 165,299, 338, 541 
Coudoe 26 

Caudlesugar 550 

Caul 1977 

Cauldron 254 

Caves 48g 

Cecilia's basket 547 
Cecilia'scross 547 

Cedar 3 

Ceilings 69, 430, 456 
Ceinture dela Saint-jean 485 
Ceinture de Saint-Jean 490 
Ceirch du bach 127 


Celandine 228 

Celebration 104, 110, 113, 120 
Celerey 82 

Celeri &2 

Célen 82 

Céler' Cultivé 82 

Céleri ows 82 

Céleri Sauvage 82 


Celeriac 82, 92, 378 

Celery 8&2, 85-89, 91-92, 227, 230, 
239, 260 

Celery juice 88 

Celery Root (plant) 

Celeryroot 8&6 

Celerysalt 92 

Celeryseeds 90, 92 

CelestialEmpire 490 

Celestine V, pope (St) 379 

Celibacy 19 

Cell 328 

Celle 82 

Cellulite 1397 

Cellulose 255 

Celsus 89,434, 547 

Celticdruids 174, 323,529 

Celtic festival jo1,501 

Celtic ower symbolism 19 

Celtic god 347 

Celtic ornamentation 175 

Celtic peoples 19,391 

Celtic poets $29 

Celtictimes 491 

Celticwheel 18 


#2, 92 


Celtis 309 

Celtis qustrolislL. 31 

Celts 9, 75, 174-175, 301, 395, 529. 
932 

Cemeteries 17, 50, 109, 210, 253, 
324, 328, 360, 466 

Cenhinen y gwinwydd cennin Pedr 
211 

Cennin/Cenhinen 211 

Centaur 194 

Centaurea 194-195 

Centaurea cyonusL. 484 

Centaurea scabiosa lL. 194 

Centaurea sp. 194 

Centauri 95958 

Centeot! 100 

Centocchi 468 

Central Africa 140 

CentralAsia 272,420, 424, 432 

Central nervous system 35, 263, 
488, 490 

Centre 19 

Centuripe (Sicily) 514 

Ceos (Greece) 782 

Cephissus 208 

Cerberus/Kerberos 476 

Cerealcrops 118 

Cereales (festival) 98 

Cereals 96-164, 195-136, 198, 238, 
249, 484 

Ceremonial meals 85 

Ceremonial offerings 99 

Ceremonies 98,100, 104, 120, 249, 
388, 529 

Ceres/ Demeter 98-99, 104, 118, 
124, 209, 266, 312, 323, 366, 
482-483, 509 

Cerevisna 138 

Cervit gi, 241 

Cesspit 431 

Cetrana islandica (L.) 1390 

Chiejiron 194 

Chad 74 

Chaerophylllum sp. 227 

Chaerophyllum temulum Ll. 418 

Chaff 125 


Chain §33 
Chair of St Peter 
Chakras 315 
Chaldea 18 
Chaldeantimes 436 
Chaldeans 98,424 

Chalice 17 

Chalice-flower 208 
Chalkcrosses 69 
Challabread 105,511 
Chamaemelum 165 
Charraemelurn inodorum Vis. 
Chamaemelum mobile All, 165 
Chambers of rhetoric 364 
Chambroch 
Chamormila 
Chamornile 


219 


165 


182 

165 

165-197 

Chamomile flowers 

Chamomile tea 169 

Chamomiles 165 

Chamornilla recutita Rauschert 

Champagne (drink} 197 

Champignon 405, 410 

Champignon de Paris 405, 410 

Champion 498 

Championships 85 

Channel Islands (Britain) 230, 286, 
372, 419, 533 

Chapel of Our Lady of God's Distress 
235 

ChapelofOurLadyofRest 389 

ChapelofStPaul 114 

Chapels 114, 131, 235, 388-389, 408, 
444, 52) 

Chaplain 180 

Chappedhands 203,549 

Chappedlips 58 

Charde Vénus 476 

Characters 29 

Chard 74 

Chariot and Horse 376 

Chariotand Horses 376 

Charity 113,122,124, 274, 474 

Charlatans 445 

Charlemagne (King, Emperor) 
244 


167 


165 


214, 
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Charles V, the Wise (King) 
Charles Vi (King) 128, 17.4 
Charles Vil (King) 174 
Charles IX (King) 704 
Charles (Prince) 213 
Charm 17,126, 252, 531 
Charm bracelets 182 
Chartreuse 471, $14 
Chasse-diable 452, 455 
Chaste 56,284 
Chastity 323-324, 326, 533, 543 
Chaucer,G. 18,220 
Choudron 208 

Cheap 127 

Cheek 287 

Cheese making 415 
Cheeseroom 427 
Cheese-bouls 479 
Cheesebowl 479 

Cheeses 104, 129, 276, 363, 559 
Cheiranthus chen lL. §42 
Cheiranthusincanusl. 542 
Chelidonium majusl. 262 
Chelsea (London, England) 117 
Chemicals 35 

Chemists 345 

Chenile 258 


282, 325 


Chenopodium bonus-henricus lL. 417 


Cherbet Tokhum 58 

Chervil 227 

Cheshire (England) 87, 431.559 

Cheshirecheese 420,559 

Chest 74, 89, 220, 275, 347, 410, 
429, 435, 455, $04, 512-513, 549 

Chest complaints 262,295. 996, 
434,504 

Chestinfections 436 

Chestnuts 230, 304, 317 

Chests 275, 286 

Chevalier,E. 174 

Chewing gum 37) 

Chicken manure 410 

Chickenpox 419 

Chickens 212,399, 449.545 

Chickpea 76,449 

Chicks 104, §01 
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Chicory 194, 762 

Chicory water 196 

Chiggers 372 
Chilblained hands and feet 363 
Chilblains 263, 330, 362, 522 

Child mortality 408 

Child offortune 502 

Childbirth §7,89, 189, 253, 329-330, 


388, 391, 409 
Childermas 107 
Childhood illnesses 128,549 
Childhood occupation 223 


Childless couples 344 

Children 25, 51, 69-71, 85, 37, 108, 
112-114, 116-117, 121, 126-128, 
190-131, 13.4, 196-137, 140, 174, 
177, 181-182, 202, 219-221, 233, 
252-254, 262, 266, 280, 285, 296, 
323-324, 344, 349, 969, 389, 392. 
395, 397, 408, 415, 427, 429, 4.48, 
454-455, 457-456, 460, 466, 469, 
434-486, 488-490, 501, 512, 
521-523, 930, 533. 543, 546-547, 
549. 557-559 

Children ofthe darkness 407 

Children ofthe devil go7 

Children's beds 492 

Children's blood 521 

Children's funeralwreaths 466 

Children’s graves 466 


Children'smecks 427,512 
Children’s pillows 485 
Chile 139 


Chilean Strawberry 524 

Chimney 3.43, 537, 533 

China 36, 96, 99, 121, 134, 138, 202, 
211, 311, 314-316, 323, 408-409, 
438,446, 475, 489-490, 500, 
509, 511, 513 

Chinese 43, 202, 313, 316, 369, 490 

Chinese calendar 121 

Chinese celebration 121 

Chinese culture 315 

Chineseemperors 489 

Chinese government 490 

Chinese herbs 37 
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Chinese legend 203 

Chinese Lotus 317 

Chinese manner 490 

Chinese market 489 

Chinese mythology 407 

Chinese organisations 316 

Chinese philosopher 199 

Chinese Primrose 505 

Chinese Spinach 40 

Chinese Water Lily 311 

Chins 268 

Chirurgeons 296 

Chivalry 294 

Chives 424,427, 435-435, 515 

Chloe 543 

Chloris/Flora 194 

Chlorophyll 37, 420 

Chiorosis 458, §22 

Chocolate 129 

Choir 109, 285 

Cholera 255, 431-432, 535 

Cholerichumours 369, 395, 547 

Choleric people 434 

Cholesterollevel 410, 436,491 

Cholics 168, 285, 370 

Chomsflov/Komotau (Bohemia, 
Czech Republic) 447 

Choristers 233 

Chowders 363 

Chrétiende Troyes 3424 

Christ 104, 124, 174, 177, 702, 
323-325, 339. 454 

Christ's blood 17-18, 458 

Christ's body 242 

Christ's cross 210,475 

Christ'shands 533 

Christ's humility 543. 

Christ'smeekness 274 

Christ's Passion 483 

Christ's suffering 475 

Christ'stomb 221 

Christi Kreuzblut 452, 454 

Christi Wundenkrowt 452, 454 

Christian art 26, 48, 125, 174, 268, 
315 

Christian calendar 119 
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ChristianCopts 104 

Christian doctrine 274 

Christian feast-days 444, 4.47 

Christian folklore 382 

Christian holiday 430 

Christianiconography 42, 125, 187 

Christianlegends 124, 303, 367, 
546, 557 

Christianliterature 26 

Christian love feasts 123 

Christianrulers 25 

Christian saints (see under: St...) 

Christiansarcophagi 124 

Christian slant 69 

Christian symbolism 18, 20, 61, 
124, 187, 235, 325 

Christian tradition - 543 

Christianwisdom 268 

Christianworship 274 

Christianity 19,47, 69, 107, 112, 
122, 174, 201, 210, 219, 301, 313, 
324, 339, 454, 468, 474, 482, 500, 
511, §21 

Christianization 69, 71, 99, 104- 
105, 107, 111, 119, 117-118, 122-123, 
128, 190, 192-133, 180, 249, 294, 
345, 347, 413, 446, 501-502, 521, 
523, 546 

Christians 40, 104, 129-124, 301, 
43 

Christina of Sweden (Queen) 42 

Christmas (Day) 71, 105, 107, 112, 
126, 190, 193, 236, 298, 253, 429, 
444,452, 484 

Christmas bread 110, 133 

Christmas cakes 110 

Christmas Eve 71, 251, 261, 
446-447, 484 

Christmas gifts 112 

Christmasloaf 13) 

Christmas matins 427 


Christmas Night 111, 122, 193, 415, 
401 
Christmastime 111,114,446 


Christmas Tree = 411 
Crocusmyth 509 


Chronic bronchitis 419, 505, 548 

Chronic constipation 241 

Chronicskinrashes 436 

Chronos 194 

Chrysanten 199 

Chrysanthéme Blanc 199 

Chrysanthéme des Prés 199 

Chrysanthémes 199 

Chrysanthemum coronanum Ll. 261 

Chrysanthemum indicum hybrides 
201 

Chrysanthemum leucanthemur L. 
8,199, 483 

Chosanthemum monfolium hybrides 
201 

Chrysanthemum parthenium L. 
Bernh. 169 

Chrysanthemum roots 203 

Chrysanthemum segetum Lo 454 

Chrysanthemum sinense Sabin 201 

Chrysanthemum vulgare Lamk. 199 

Chrysanthemums 20,199, 
201-204, 281, 760, 454 

Chrysaspis dubia (Sibth.) Desv. 174 

ChrysippusofCnidus 57 

Chrysos 201 

Church 10, 20, 86, 99, 104-105, 
Voy, 109, 195-116, 118-121, 128-130, 
133, 135. 175. 235. 255. 301, 325, 
328, 339, 388, 393, 557, 559 

Churchaccounts Wy 

Church Fathers 439 

Church flowers 17 

Churchleaders 4515 

Church practice 128 

Churchritual 388 

Church service 122 

Church spires 326 

Church stamp 425 

Church steps 114 

Churchgoers 100,117 

Churchmen 28) 

Churchyard 251-252, 324, 372, 502 

Churn 178, 415, 427 

Chymotrypsin 449 

Chypre (perfume) 276 


Ciboriurn 177 

Ciboulette 424 

Cicer 76,449 
Ciceronetinum Ll. 449 
Cicero 76,123 

Cichorium intybus lL. 194, 362 
Cicutawirosal. 379 
Cigar 112 

Cigarettes 371 

Cilicia (Turkey) 276,514 
Cimolic' lime 512 
Cinchona officinalis lL. 396 
Cinchona Tree 36 
Cingulum Sancti johannis 390 
Cinnamon 430, 407, 488, 524 
Cinnamonbread 118 
Cinnamon flavour W090 
Cinquefoil 19, 211,379 
Cipolla 436 

Circaeca 348-349 

Circe 338 

Circée 336 

Circeium = 438 

Circles 107, 284, 312, 341-342, $90 
Circulation 434 
Cinrhosis 1 

Cities 282, 921, 504 
Citroenkruid 387,399 
Citron 54 
Citronbasilienkraut 54 
Citronelle 387,399 
Citronnade 387 

Citrus limon Burm.f 58 
Citydames jo4 

City ofthe Lily 321 
Civeaux (France) 284 
Cives 435 

Civet 435 

Civil War (American -) 362 
Claesbroodjes 133. 
Clairvoyance 180, 261 
Claquets 45 
Clare of Assisi (St) 324 
Claudinette 206 
Clavelée 258 

Claytablet 489 
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Cleanhands 468 

Cleanliness 274 

Clemens of Alexandria/Clemens 
Alexandrinus 25,49 

Cleopatra 243, 438 

Clergy 235,492 

Clergymen 252 

Cleveland (England) 132 

Cloche(tte) 45, 206 

Clochette 187 

Clochette des Bois 208 

Clochette du Bois 299 

Closed ‘lotus’ 314 

Closedheart 314 

Closing wounds 296 

Clothes 64, 119, 124, 134, 177. 221, 
237-238, 242-244, 251, 327, 346, 
372. 398, 417-418, 428, 457, 476 

Clothes-chests 4560 

Clouds 409 

Clove Gilly Flower 472 

Clove ofgarlic 429 

Clove Pink 472, 474-477 

Clove Tree 311 

Clover 72,141, 172-186 

Clover image 175 

Cloverrhymes 182 

Cloverroots 181 

Cloverseeds 180 

Cloverleaf 174-175 

Clover leaf-shaped staff 175 

Cloves 54,431, 477, 488 

Cloves ofGarlic 427, 436 

Clovis (King) 284 

Clowes, WL 433 

Clubs 174 

Cluj University (Romania) 76 

Clusius,C. 8, 32,189 


Clutch 500 
Clutchofeggs 212 
Clysters 63, 168 
Chytia 458 

Crecos 410 


Cnidos (Turkey) 438 
CoachandHorses 376 
Coal 4917 
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Coarseclothing 243 

Coarse mats 255 

Coathanger 176 

175, 211, 220, 282, 
316, 327, 340, 360, 408, 475, 511 

Coats of mail 530 

Cobham (England) &6 

Coca 35 

Cocaine 45,491 

Cochinealinsect 457 

Cock 179-180 

Cock'sComb 479 

Cock's Foot 187 

Cock's Head 479 

Cockrose 479 

CocksfootGrass 254 

Cocktails 276 

Cocteau, |. 490 

Cod 515 

Codeine 485, 488 

Codex 89,104, 546 

Codex Bonensis 8&9 

Codex Sangailensis 546 

Célln (Meisen, Germany) 445 

Coenroct 452 

Coffee 112,255, 286 

Coffee bean 112 

Cofin 72,122, 484 

Coins 69-70, 108, 116, 286-287, 
292, 325, 454. 543 

Coixlocryma-jobiL. 253 

Colchester 87 

Colddrinks 276 

Coldfever 546 

Cold griefs 53.4 

Coldshivers 130 

Coldsummerdrinks 471 

Colderidge,S. 490 

Coldness 350 

Colds 49, 58, 130, 275, 380, 396, 
417-419, 431, 434, 486, 504, 513, 
548, 559 

Coles,W. 390, 524 

Colette (St) 210 

Colic 74, 130, 254, 286 

College 98, 350 


Coat of arms. 
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Collegium Fetalium 529 
Cologne (Germany) 284 
Colombia 139 
Colombine 187,527 
Colony 484 
Colours 211, 280, 284, 901 
Colourofwine 49) 
Colouredbean 69 
Colouring agent 363, 549 
Colt's-foot 459 
Columbine 187-191, 280, 325 
Columbine root 189 
Columbine seeds 189 
Columella 189, 362, 970, 393, 428 
Columns 64,315, 323 
Coma 396 
Comatose spells 57 
Coming harvest 127 
ComingofChrist 402 
Comingrain 252 
54.58 
CommonBean 66 
Common Bear's-breech 61, 63-64 
CommonComfrey 296 
CommonCowslip 498 
Common Daffodil 208 
Common Dandelion & 
CommonFennel 225 
Common FieldBean 66 
Common Flax 233 
CommonGarden Bean 66 
CommonHenbane 258 
CommonHyssop 275 
CommoninkCap 410 
Common Monk's-hood 476, 378, 
381 
CommeonMoor 415 
Common Mugwort 
387-394, 396, 456 
Common Mugwort potion 390 
Common Mugwort stalks 390 
Common Nettle 413 
CommonPea 444 
Common Poppy 194, 397, 479. 
481, 483-486, 491-492 
CommonReed 255 


Common Basil 


167, 385, 
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Common Saffron Plant 509 

Common Sorrel 419 

Common St-john's-wort 4§2 

Common Toadflax 235 

Common Vetch 66 

Common White Lily 321 

Common Wolf's-hood 379-380 

Common Wormwood 395 

Commonwealth 483 

Communal meals 123 

Communion 117, 124 

Communism 490 

Companions 113 

Compass needle 331 

Compassion 509 

Competitions 19,42, 85, 243, 260, 
389, 438 

Competitions for gigantic onions 
438 

Complaints 316 

Complete Herbal and English 


Physician Enlarged (Culpeper, N.) 


8, 10, 32, 42, 50, 57, 63, 75, 90, 
136-197, 168, 181, 189, 196, 212, 
222, 228, 241, 254, 262, 268, 275, 
285, 296, 305, 329, 349-350, 362, 
369, 394-398, 418, 428, 432-433, 
435 449, 45% 469, 487, Foy 505, 
523, 534, 547, $49, 558 

Compliance 344 

Compositae 358 

Composites 229 

Compost 169 

Compost activator 169 

Compostheap 169,420 

Compresses 64,169, 196, 229, 
241,435, 595. 

Conceit 211, 475 

Concentration 49) 

Concentration dificulties 470 

Conceptof‘violet' 542 

Concoction 4559 

Condescension 217 

Conditioner 499 

Condylomata 241,255 

Confectionery 296,575,549 


Confessionals 19 
Confessions 115, 182 
Confinement 533 

Conflicts 529 

Confrey 196 

Congo 456 

Conium maculatumL. 87,379 
Conjugallove 463 


Conjunctivitis 196,203 

Conjuring 179 

Conqueror 340 

Consciousness 61 

Consecrated bread 191-133 

Consecrated buns 133 

Consecrated Host 104, 135 

Consecrated Perforate St John's- 
wort 455 

Consecrations 104, 191-133, 179, 455 

Consolation 487-484 

Consoles 64 

Consolide ajacis (L.) Schurr 292 

Consolida ambigua PW. Ball 
etHeyw. 292 

Consolida regalisS.F.Gray 292 

Consolidare 221 

Consolidine 36 

Consou(njd 217, 221 

Consoude 221 

Consoude Royale 292 

‘Consound 292 

Constantinople (Turkey) 30, 269, 
338 


Constipation 58,196, 241 
Consumption ofrice 138 
Contact dermatitis 51 
Contemplation 125, $44 
Contempts 56,475 
Continental cooking 399 
Contraceptives 417,449 
Contractions 448,535 
Contusions 535 
Convalaire Vulgairne 299 
Convalescence 1397, 449 
Convalielelie 299 
Convall-lily 299 
Convallaria 299 


Convallaria majalisL. 299, 331 

Convallatoxin 305 

Convention of Peking 490 

Convulsions 262,275,285, 350, 
429, 432, 448, 476, 486, 504, 547, 
49 

Convulsive attacks 485 

Cook,E. 18,466 

Cook Jo 

Cooked peas 447 

Cooking 437.512 

Cooking smells 399 

Cooling effect 26,58 

Coop 429 

Copernicus,N. 302 

Copper 64,137 

Copperpot 71 

Caprinus comatus Pers. 410 

Copulation 393 

Cog (desjardins) 4366 

Coq Ponceau 479 

Coquelicot 479 

Coquelourde 45 

Coqueluchon 498 

Coqueluchon Blue 376 

Coqueret Blanc 45 

Cordeli¢re 40 

Cordialdrinks 548 

Cordialliqueurs 276 

Corgaff (Scotland) 134 

Coriander 89, 370, 432 

Conandum sotvurn lL. 89,370, 432 

Corinth 85, 286 

Corinthian capital 61, 64 

Corinthiancolumn 61 

Corinthian girl 61 

Corinthian wreaths ofleaves 64 

Consum 459-460 

Cork 243 

Corn 98, 119, 121-122, 124-125, 128, 
130, 134-135, 187, 194, 304, 429, 
482-484, 546 

Corn Baby 119 

Corn Bluebottle 192 

Cornbread 139 

ComChamomile 165,167 


Cornecrop 25) 

Corn Dolly 119,126 

Corn Feverfew 165 

Corn flakes 199 

Corn flour 139 

Corn Flower 479 

Cornharvest 409 

Corn Maiden 119 

Cornman 120 

Corn Marigold 454 

CornMint 366, 370-371 

Corn Mother 99, 119-120 

CornPansie 5.41 

Corn Parsley 82 

Corn Poppy 479, 486 

CornRose 479, 486 

Corn spirit 119-120 

Corn stalks 125 

Combloem 192 

Cornelius (St) 128 

Corner 126, 251, 260, 429, 455 

Conmette hy 

Cornfield 104, 237, 457, 119, 125, 
392,481, 482-484 

Comflag 187 

Cornflower 192-198, 456, 483 

Cornflower blue 197 

Cornflowerdecoction 196 

Cornflower petals 196 

Comuille 192 

Cornmeal 128 

Corns 74,139, 329-390 

Cornstalks 125,127,190, 457 

Comussanguingal. 521 

Cornwall (England) 
si 

Corona 25 

Coronae 26 

Coronaria flas-cuculiA. Br. 474 

Coronaria flos-jovis A. Br. 474 

Coronary disorders 476 

Coronation 281 

Corpse 328,535 

Corpse straw 121-122 

Corpus Chsti 180,236 

Corpus Hippocraticum 29 


87, 415, 485. 


Corsages 950 

Corsica (France) 

Corsican Mint 472 

Corycus (Turkey) 514 

Cosmeticbalms 549 

Cosmetic products 405, #80, 476 

Cosmetics 91,197, 363, 434, 505, 
514 

Cosmetics industry 229,276, 286, 
460, 549 

Cosmicharmony 714 

Cosmic Lotus 413 

Cosmicwheel 314 

Cosmos 19, 32, 315 

Cottagecheese 447 

Cottagers 398 

Cottages 201, 468, 501 

Cottar 455 

Cotton 236,242, 420 

Cotton buds 419 

Cottonfibres 242 

Coude Chameau 206 

Couch-grass 254 

Couch-grass root 254-255 

Covcou 45,208, 498 

Cough/Coughing 958, 7.4, 190, 181, 
196, 203, 224, 241, 255, 262, 
274-275, 285, 980, 431, 434, 436, 
487-488, 505, 534, 548 

Cough mixtures 486 

Cough suppressant 58,228, 496 

Coughsyrup 222 

Coughing blood 522 

Coughing fits 284 

Cougriole 111 

Cougrou 111 

Council 112,284,557 

CouncilofTrent 234 

Counterbalancing 128 

Counterpoison 418 

Country Gents Estate Magazine 87 

Country girls 372 

Countrylads 399 

Country people 181 

Couple 100,119 

Couronne de Saint-Jean 385,390 


122, 372 
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Course ofthe sun 107 

Courseofthe year 107 

Courses 229,394 

Courtcase 445 

Courtgardens 76 

Courting 389 

Courtrai/Kortrijk (Belgium) 110, 
454 

Courtyard gate 121 

Courtyards 244 

Couscous 100,140 

Covers 325 

Cowfeed 429 

Cow-pats 505 

Cow Primrose 498 

Cow's Eyes 199 

Cow's milk 327 

Cow’'stails 501 

Cow-cloos 172 

Cow-slops 505 

Cowardice 324 

Cowbane 379 

Cowherd 416 

CowkeeperCurse 428 

Cowpea 140 

Cows 86, 128, 132, 144, 178, 180, 
227, 251°252, 327, 346, 361, 768, 
788, 390, 415,457. 543, 557 

Cowsheds 86, 43) 

Cowslip 45,208, 220, 498, 500-901, 
503-506 

Cowslip balls 501, 506 

Cowslip blossom 501 

Cowslip flowers 501, 506 

Cowslip wine 502, 504 

Cowsmouth 498. 

Cracked nipples 58, 448, 548 

Crackling oftheleaves 469 

Cracknelcake 133 

Cracknels 108-109, 112, 116, 124 

Cracks 86, 547 

Cradle 47, 312, 427, 557-558 

Cramignon 120 

Cramps 64, 91, 114, 169, 223, 229, 
263, 275, 285, 305, 330, 345. 350. 
362, 370, 394, 996-997, 432-433, 
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459. 469, 504, 535. 549 

Cranberries 276 

Crane 134 

Crazy Monday 132 

Creams 3762 

Creation 19, 49, 312-315, 485 

Creative power 314 

Creative urge 425 

Creator 313, 502 

Creeping Cinquefoil 415 

Crémedementhe 471 

Créme de Violet 549 

Crescent 425 

Cresses 263,275 

Crest 202 

Cretan art 325 

Crete (Greece) 54, 56, 321, 325, 348 

Cries 323 

Crimes 252 

Criminals 381 

Cimini 405 

Crimsondye 269 

Crimsonspots 262 

Croaking frogs 137 

Croatia 69,131,178, 457 

Croatians 72 

Crocomagna 515 

Crocus 423,509 

Crocus satnus lL. 509 

Croizdepaille 121 

Crops 314, 408 

Cross 69, 99, 104-105, 108-109, 
116-197, 121-129, 126, 128, 1391, 193, 
175-177, 210, 274, 286, 326, 328, 
391,393,428, 4.47, 474-475, 502, 
521, 546-547 

Cross bread 105 

Cross ofstraw 121 

Cross shape 176 

Cross-fertilization 138 

Cross-pollination 192 

Crossbreeding 213 

Crossroads 121, 130, 340, 416 

Crow 416 

CrowGarlic 424, 429, 437 

Crow Onion 437 


Crow's Foot 199 

Crow-foot 50 

Crow-parsnip & 

Crowbells 208 

Crown Daisy 199-205 

Crowning ceremony 113 

Crowns 25, 40, 70, 85, 134, 249, 
266, 454, 521, 529, 533 

Crowns ofgrass 85 

Crucifaion 48,454 

Crumbs 132,135 

Crusaders 50, 324-325, 533 

Crusades §0, 474 

Cruydeboeck 262 

Crupdeken des Windts 45 

Crydkoecken 117 

Cruydtboeck (Dodoens/Dodonaeus) 
8, 31-92, 50, 57, 63, 72, 75, 89-90, 
168, 181, 189, 196, 212, 222, 228, 
241, 262, 268, 275-276, 285, 296, 
704, 342, 349, 361-962, 969, 371, 
380, 394. 396, 398, 415, 418, 428, 
432-433, 435. 437. 459. 469, 476, 
486-487, 504-505, 512-513, 515, 
§22-§239, $27, 5391-535) 543. 547- 
548, 558 

Crypts 10 

Crystallized Madonnalilies 33) 

Crystallized sweet violets 550 

Cuba 376 

Cuckoo 127 

Cuckoo Hood 192 

Cuckoo's Caps 376 

Cuckoo-flower 45,474 

Cucumbers 73, 228,230, 2.41 

Cuddle Me (To You) = 541 

Cuddlytoys 61 

Cuenca (Spain) 219 

Cueva de Murcielagos (Spain) 429 

Culinaryuse 505 

CullMe (To You) 541 

Culotte 187 

Culpeper, N. 8, 10, 32, 42, 50, 57. 
64, 75, 90, 136-197, 168, 181, 18g, 
196, 212, 222, 228, 241, 254, 262, 
268, 275, 285, 296, 305, 329, 


349-350, 362, 369, 394-398, 418, 
424, 432-433, 435, 449, 459, 469, 
487, 504-505, 523, 534, 547, 549, 
558 

Culprits 135 

Cult food 122 

Cultobject 68 

Cultoffire 392 

Cultplant 388 

Cultivated Crocus §09 

Cultivated Flax 233 

Cultivated Oat 138 

Cultivated Pea gag 

CultivationofOnions 430 

Cultivation of Poppies 489 

Cultivation of Rice 100, 13.4 

Cultivationof Hyacinth 269 

Cultivationof Wheat 137 

Cults 26, 68, 84-85, 98-100, 105, 
116, 126, 122, 124, 225, 312, 325, 
388, 392, 444, 558 

Culverkeys 187, 498 

Culverwort 187 

Cumae (Campania, Italy) 242 

Cumae nets 242 

Cumarine $55. 559 

Cumin 316 

Cumminseed 275 

Cuniole 111 

Cupbearer 7o 

Cupid's Delight 541 

Cupido/AmorfEros 483, 543 

Cupressus sempervirens. 9 460 

Cups 17,303, 447 

Curare 35 

Curdling 37) 

Cure 128, 240, 459 

Curiosity 350 

CurlMint 372 

Curly Poppies 492 

Curly-leafParsley 82 

Currency 244 

Curse 56,240,390 

Cushion 180,513 

Custard doughnuts 106 

Custards 363 


Cut Finger 466 

Cutfower 213 

Cutointment so4 

Cutaneous diseases 203 

Cutfinger 469 

Cuts 212, 305, 459-460, §33, 559 

Cutting 104 

Cutting breadin milk 142 

Cutting ofthe Last Sheaf 119 

Cuttingintoaloafofbread 132 

Cyamites 63 

Cyare 192 

Cyane 194 

Cyanus 194 

Cyothus 90, 547 

Cpathussp. 409 

Cybele 321, 482 

Cyclamen 292 

Cycle ofthe seasons 124 

Cymbeline (Shakespeare, W.) 500 

Cynodon dactylon (L.) Pers 254 

Cynogiossum officinale L. 36 

Cypress 30, 360-361 

Cypriot garlic 436 

Cyprus 438 

Cyriacus (St) 42 

Cyril (St) 219 

Cyril ofjerusalem (St) 7o 

Cyrillus of Alexandria 339 

Czech Republic 49,119, 127, 167, 
176, 178-179, 195. 227, 233, 
235-236, 240, 295, 304, 340, 342, 
346, 361, 382, 389-390, 408, 
446-447, 455. 457, 484, 531, 545 


Daffodil 17, 212, 206-216, 323, 325, 
427, 543-544 

Daffodilextract 210 

Daffodil ower 21 

Daffodil Snow 206 


Daggers 278 
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Dai-Kun-! Kikka-Sho Kubikazari 202 
Daikoku-sama 134 

Dailybread 125 

Daisie 220 

Daisy 19, 217-224, 280, 361 
Daisy chain 223 

Daisy family 165, 168 

Daisy posy 221 

Dalkruid 299 

Dallele(tie) 299 

Dalmatia (Croatia) 69,178, 457 
Damage 237,529 

Damascus (Syria) 338 

Damask 242 

Dame 206 

Dame Honteuse 187 

Damme (Belgium) 99 

Damp places 210 

Damsel 220 

Dances 239, 303, 324, 424, 560 
Dance floor 409 
Danceofdeath 324 

Dancer 390, 476 

Dancing 100,113, 239, 790, 454 
Dandelion 115, 362 

Dandriff 370 

Dandruff 196,369, 796 

Dane's Blood 45, 50 

Danes §0, 99, 105, 346 
Daneweed 50 

Danger 127,176, 344 
Dangeronthe road 176 
Dangerous herbs 432 
Danishinvaders 450 
Dannblaume 458 
Danuberegion 543 
Daphne 543 
Darkness 314 
Darm-grass 45 
Date Palm 19 
Date Plum 311, 314 
Daturasp. §12 
Datura stramonium L. 
Daughters 546 
Dauphin Consoude 292 
Dauphin des fardins 292 


262, 342 
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Dauphinelle Consoude 292 

Dauphinelle d'Ajax 292,295 

Dauphinelle des Blés 292 

Dauphinelle desfardins 292 

Douphinelle des Moissons = 292 

David (St) 74, 210-211, 3.49, 427 

Dawn 17, 100, 233, 511, 521 

Day Lily 321,331 

De Agr cultura (Cato) 75 

De Architecture (Vitruvius) 64 

De Bello Judaico(Flavius Josephus) 
342 

De Dre Linden 17 

De Gentenoor/Het Nieuwsblad 177 

De Geschiedenis der Hyacinthen 
(Anonymous) 269 

De Goudsbloern (chamber of 
rhetoric) 364 

De Haan (Belgium) 132 

De Histona plantarum 
(Theophrastus) 29 

De Histovia stippiumn (Fuchs, L.) 91 

De Lelie 17 

De Materia medica libri quingue 
(Dioscorides) 29 

De Medicarum herbarum 
(Pseudo-Apuleius) 169 

De Naturis rerum (Thomas of 
Cantimpré) 31,348 

De Simplicibus (Galen) 40 

De Vegetabilibus (Albert the Great) 
31, 195, 260 

De Vinbus herbarurn 
(MacerFloridus) 478, 533 

Dead 17, 68, 71, 98, 106-108, 116, 
121, 192, 202, 209, 223, 249, 
253-254, 266, 328, 366, 426, 428, 
444,466, 485, 543 

Dead child 285, 370 

Deadfetuses $12 

Deadsouls 105 

Dead-nettle 415-416 

Deadly Dwale 336, 346 

DeadlyHerbs 380 

Deadly Nightshade 261, 342, 
345-346, 379 
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Deadly poison 3481 

Deafness 90,433 

Deai 99 

Deanwort 419 

Death 17, 47-48, 50, 72-73, 85, 87, 
105-100, 122-124, 192, 195, 176, 
179-180, 201-202, 209-210, 237, 
253, 266, 268, 294, 305, 314, 324, 
326, 342, 344, 347, 361, 370, 
379-380, 396, 408, 416, 446, 456, 
469, 482-483, 487, 491, 500, §02, 
512, $33, 545 

Death cults 68, 84-85, 325, 444 

Deathwatches 446 

Death'sHerb 336, 346 

Deathbed 122 

Decay 407 

Deceased persons 
280, 407, 521 

Deceased’shouse 123 

Deceit 4o7 

Deception 210 

Decoctionofcloverleaves 181 

DecoctionofColumbine 189 

DecoctionofDaisies 221 

DecoctionofFennel 229 

DecoctionofGrass 254 

DecoctionofHyssop 275 

Decoction of Nettles 417 

DecoctionofOat 137 

Decoctions. 197, 181, 189, 221, 229, 
254, 275, 328, 363, 390, 397, 417, 
435. 460, 468, 486, 491, $32, 547, 
549, 558-559 

Decoration § 120, 243, 255, 266, 915, 
323, 325, §01 

Decoster,Ch. 227 

Dedication 26,268 

Deer 370 

Deer Truffle 409 

Defamation 40 

Defensive magic 13) 

Deistharselinon 8&5 

Deities 26,201 

Delay 220 

Delicacy 194, 316, 436 


26, 121, 124, 
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Delight 529 

Delirium 379 

Delphinium 295 

Delphinium ajacis L emend. |. Gay 
292 

Delphinium staphisagriaL. 296 

Dementia 470 

Demeter/Ceres 98-99, 104, 118, 
124, 209, 266, 312, 323, 366, 
482-483, 509 

Demethylpodophyllotoxin = 241 

Dermorselle 45 

Demon suitor 456 

Demon'seggs 409 

Demonicherb 346 

Demonic possession 468 

Demonic powers 388,455 

Demonic spirits 30 

Demons 30,119, 131-132, 135, 227, 
236, 249, 251, 342, 346, 388, 492, 
407, 409, 415,427, 452, 455-456, 
459, 468, 522, 531 

Demulcent 254,330 

Den Herbarius in Dyetsche 
(Anonymous) 10, 57. 348,394 

Denderhoutem/Haaltert (Belgium) 
120 

Dendermonde (Belgium) 235 

Denk An Mich 541 

Denmark 48, 90, 99, 105-106, 119, 
123, 179, 203, 236, 346, 390, 409, 
454, $02, 546 

Dentalabscesses 534 

Dentists 29 

Deodorant 229,37) 

Deodorizer 420 

Département de la Gironde (France) 
By, 179 

Département de la Meuse (France) 
87 

Département de la Vienne (France) 
131, 392 

Département du Loir-et-Cher 
(France) 87 

Depictions 26,325 

Depilatory 418 


Depression 137,169, 348, 350 

Der alten Weiber Philosophie 
(Anonymous) 176 

Der Naturen bloeme (Maerlant, vari, 
J.) 32,228, 548 

Der Neydhart mit der Feyphel 
(Sachs, H.) 543 

Derby (family) 189 

Derbyshire (England) &6 

Derosne,|.F. 488 

Descendants 409 

Desert 550 

Desire 284,426,543 

Desireforfood 426 

Desperation 360 

Dessert 524,550 

Destillierbuch (Brunschwyg, H.) 
Joy 

Destiny 72 

Destruction 379 

Deterrent 227,236, 238, 260, 274, 
390, 992, hy he 52, 55 59, 
512, 522, 531, 557 

Detoxification 137 

Deutsche Museum (Mainchen, 
Germany) 302 

Deutscher Klee 172 

Devils 49, 86-87, 131-132, 134, 180, 
228, 236, 240, 251-252, 283, 903, 
343-344, 346, 368, 390, 392, 
408-409, 418, 455-456, 458, 485, 
521, 53) 

Devil's Apple(s) 336, 339, 346 

Devil'sapron 416 

Devil's Cherries 936,339,346 

Devil's Daisy 199 

Devil's Food 336.339 

Devil's plants 48, 344-346 

Devil's poison 531 

Devil's Posy 427 

Devil's Wort 413, 415 

Devils' diseases 463 

Devils’ names 107 

Devon (England) 87, 221, 253. 361, 
371-372, 417, 428, 484 

Devonport (England) 132 
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Devonshire (England) 211 

Devotion 48,527 

Devotional practices 542 

Dew 175, 203, 303, 330, 545 

Dewsbury Onion Fair (England) 
438 

Di Pedacio Diosconde Anazarbeo libri 
cingue (Matthiolus,P.A.) 3) 

Diabetes 255 

Diabetics 432 

Diacodion 487 

Digeurcuma 4515 

Diagnostic medication 

Diagoras 487, 489 

Diamond 496 

Diamondskindisease 361 

Diana/Artemis 98, 201, 425, 738, 
988, 426, 474, 482, 543 

Dianthus barbatus lL. 472 

Dianthus corthusianorum L. 47% 

Dianthus carpophyllus lL. 472 

Dianthus chinensis L. 477 

Dianthus coronarius Lam. 472 

Dianthus deltoidesL. 475 

Dianthus plumanusl, 477 

Dianthus sinensis Link = 477 

Dianthus sp. 474-475 

Dianthus superbusL. 475,477 

Dianthus sylvestris Wulf. 476 

Diaphoretics 43, 137, 255, 397. 476 

Diarrhoea 43, 137, 181, 223, 229, 
268, 286, 317, 410, 420, 459, 469, 
438, §23, 534, 548 

Dichtersnarcis $206 

Dicke Bohne 66 

Dickinson,E. 18 

Dickkopp 199 

Dicky Diver 466 

Dictys of Crete (-Cretensis) 99 

Didactic poetry 31 

Didymaion 64 

Die Alraune, die Geschichte eines 
lebenden Wesens (Ewers, H.H.) 
340 

Die Erbsenprobe (Grimm brothers} 


429 
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446 
Diegem (Belgium) 129 
Diesvioloris S44 
Diet 416, 436, 49) 
Dietary of Health (Boorde,A.) §24 
Digestion 169, 274-275, 379, 
395-396, 419, 435. 535,559 
Digestive complaints 436, 482 
Digestive juices $35 
Digestive system 91, 435,491 
Digger 342 
Dignity 294 
Dijon (France) 3.43 
Dikke Borne 66 
Dikkoppen 199 
Diksmuide (Belgium) 
Diligence “236 
Dill 86,225, 227, 931 
Dilsen-Stokkerm (Belgium) 389 
Dilwurz 336 
Dimorphoteca annua Less 961 
Dimorphoteca pluvialis (L.) Moench 
36) 
Din/Teiwaz /Thyr/! TiufTiw/Tiwaz 
$29 
Dindle §& 
Dingle 179 
Dining halls 509 


Wy, 121 


Dining rooms 4532 


-Dinskraut 4529 


Diodorus 57 

Dionysus /Bacchus 
395, 466 

Dios Mandragontis 338 

Dioscorides 29, 31,50, 57. 63, 74, 
B4, 89, 136, 203, 212, 228, 240, 
262, 268, 275, 295-296, 317, 
329-390, 341, 148-349, 362, 
959-370, 372, 391, 395. 397, 410, 
478, 427,431, 433-434, 448-449, 
459, 469, 487, 512-513, 523, 
932-533, 547 

Dioscorides Codex 29 

Diospyros lotus L311, 314 

Disagreement 125 

Disaster ja4 


63, 116, 209, 
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Disc 9315 

Discharge 295 

Discord 72 
Discovery ofthe Holy Cross 210 
Discreetlove 268 

Discretion 19,543 

Discus 266,51 

Discus throwing 294,509 
Diseases /Ailments/llinesses/ 
Sicknesses 29, 32-33, 47-90, 57, 63, 


85, 90, 117, 128, 190-193, 169, 191, 


195-196, 203, 240, 263, 268, 
275-276, 294-297, 303, 327, 
329-330, 348, 350, 769, 388, 
990-391, 395-396, 410, 417-418, 
428-430, 432. 434-435, 438, 
458-460, 468-469, 485-486, 
§03-§O4, §11-§12, §22, 529-999, 
533-534. 546. 549 

Diseasesinhorses 25 

Disgrace 7o 

Dishofbeans 70 

Dishoffire 116 

Dishofwater 128 


Dishes 56, 7O+71, 176, 128, 182, 344, 
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Disibodenberg (Germany) 30 

Disinfectants 330, 370-371, 437, 
abo 

Dislocations 212 

Dismay 340 

Disobedience 19 

Disorders 43,51, 57-58, 90-91, 128, 
193, 229, 240, 286, 305, 376, 348, 
362, 369, 391, 433, 470, 476, 485, 
489, 505, 513, $35, 559 

Disorders ofthe womb 348 

Disputes 529 

Distilled water 5So4 

Distinction 25 

Diuretics § 43,57, 63-64, 75, 89-91, 
137, 196, 228, 241, 254-255, 268, 
285, 296, 305, 362, 420, 43), 
433-435. 449, 459-460, 505, 512, 
$24, $35. 559 

Divination by a daffodil (Herrick, R.} 
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206 
Divination oflove 220, 501 
199, 202, 206, 212, 


220, 233, 439, 501 
Divine consort 233 


Divinations 


Divine flower 328 

Divine gift 104-105, 323 

Divine husband 233 

Divineinspiration 529 

Divinelowe 475 

Divinelover 266,294 

Divinenumber 174 

Divine origins of the Primrose 502 

Divine power 379 

Divine prophecies 529 

Divine providence 105 

Divine Weed §27, 530 

Divining priestesses 338 

Dizziness 240,796, 410 

Djen fledrdutonir 456 

Djdséflir piqued (giant) 426 

Dockleaf 415 

Doctor 29-32, 47) 

Doctorofthe Church 31,500 

Doctrine of Signatures 10, 33, 74, 
195, 253, 295, 303, 327, 341, 417, 
485, 502, 522 

Doctrine of Similia similibus 
(Hahnemann, $.) 10, 33, 458 

Deod's Bane 376 

Dodecatheon 503 

Dodenbloem 358 

Doderblum 199 

Dodo (St) 210 

Dodoens/Henry Lyte 404 

Dodonaeus/Dodoens 8, 31-32, 50, 
57, 63, 72, 75, 89-90, 168, 181, 
149, 196, 212, 222, 228, 241, 262, 
268, 275-276, 285, 296, 304, 349, 
361-362, 369, 371, 380, 394, 396, 
398, 415, 418, 428, 432-433, 435, 


437, 459, 469, 476, 486, 504-505, 


§l2-$19, §22-§23, 527, 531-§32, 

534-535. 543. 547-548, 558 
Doel (Belgium) 129 
Doelworte 336 


Doelwortel 336 

Dog Daisy 199 

Dogdays 533 

Dog Flower 199 

Dogkennel 238 

Dog Star 529-530 

Dog Violet 8 

Dog's Chamomile 165 

Dog's Tooth Violet 8 

Dog's-Grass 254 

Dog-bites 109, 285, 410, 418, 431, 
433.534 

Dog-daisy 217 

Dog-rose 303 

Dog-violets 545 

Dogons 410 

Dogs 109,133, 222, 228, 252, 342, 
347, 418-420, 427,433, 457 

Dogwood 521 

Dokkurn (the Netherlands) 118 

Dokter-in-de-Wagen 376 

Dolappel 336 

Dolce nella memoria = 42 

Dolfin 292 

Dolkruid 258 

Doll 121 

Doll-krawt 258 

Dolle Nochtschatten 258 

Dollwurz 336,376 

Dolphin 295 

Dolphin-fower 292 

Domestic pets 109 

Dominicans 31 

DonCarlos 220 

Dona Margarita 220 

Donar/Thor 237, 301, 378, 408, 
413, 415, 444 

Donatius of Minstereifel (St) 1og 

Donatus (St) 388, 482 

Donderbloem 479, 485 

Donkey’s penis 423 

Donkeys 56, 71,251 

Dood (family) 194 

Doodbloem 258,262 

Doodkruid 54 

Doodsbrood = 108 


Doom 430 

Doon-head-clock 8 

Doorlintel a7 

Doorposts 274 

Doors 49, 69,172, 121,126, 131, 133, 
167, 227, 260, 304, 327-328, 392, 
415, 427, 442-431, 447, 452, 
454-455, 484, $31, 933 

Doorstep 126,328 

Doorway 431,452 


Derfprinzen 475 

Doriccolumn 64 

Dorset (England) 74,87, 220, 501 

Dortmund (germany) 3.43 

Dotterblume 199,358 

Douai (France) 113, 124 

Double Curly Poppies 492 

Double Glowcestercheese 559 

Double loops 107 

Double spirals 107 

Double stalks 126 

Double-leafAsh 176 

Doudow 10 

Dough 76, 104-106, 108, 124, 
133-134, 138-139, 141 


Dough figures 106 
Dough making 139 
Doughnuts 106,195 
Dour Guillaume 472 
Douxfean 472 
Dove 105,129, 187 
Dove's Foot 187 
Dovecot 532 
Down 140,211 
Drabness 304 
Drac 304 
Drachenwurz 385 
Drachenwurz(el) 278 
Draco 254 

Dragon 10, 295, 303, 397. 415 


Dragon Sagewort 49 
Dragon'svenom 295 
192, 217 
Dragonflower 278 


Dragoneirblume 


Drake, F. 169 

Dramatic societies 169 

Drashies 501 

Draught 134 

Draughtanimals 126 

Draw 447 

Drawing lots 176-177 

Drawing potions 286, 545 

Drayton, M. 527 

Dreams 956, 72-73, 176,178, 202, 
212, 237, 252, 346, 761, 369-370, 
392,429, 455°456, 466, 482-484, 
488 

Dreaming ofClover 176 

DreiKonigen 69 

Drei Lien quidem Grabe 427 

Dreifaltigkert(sblume) 541, 546 

Dreifaltigkertskraut 541,546 

Dreifarben-Veilchen §4) 

Dreijfuldicheyt bloemen 548 

Drente (the Netherlands) 416 

Dresden (Germany) 306 

Dreser,H. 488, 491 

Dress 115 

Dressings 330 

Dribbling urination 296 

Dre-eenheidsbloem 541 

Drieblad 172 

Dried (sweet) violets 5.43 

Dried-flower arrangements 317 

Driekleurig Viooltje 541 

Driekaningen 69 

Driesbloem = 217 

Drievuldigheidsbloerpje 5.4) 

Drinking-bouts 25 

Drinks 37, §8, 69-70, 197, 276, 366, 
372, 460, 548-549, 557, 559 

Drinon (Illyria) 284 

Dréme (France) 301, 304 

Drops ofSnow 45 

Dropsy 51.57, 89-91, 128, 137, 168, 
255, 275. 285, 329-330, 345, 419, 
459, 469, 534, 549 

Drought 260 

Drowned bodies 535 

Drowned body 132 
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Drowned man 132 
Drowsiness 393 

Druids 174, 323,529 
Drums 410 
Drunen (the Netherlands) 121 
Drunkards 42 
Drunkenness 26, 512 
Drybronchitis 505 
Drycough 486,548 
Dryfigs 137 

DryPea 444 

Dryscab 559 

Dryads 209, 219, 500 
Dryope 313 

Du(ijvelsjacht 452 

Dubbele Kollebloem 481 
Ducks 211,398, 475, 501. 545 
Dudaim 338,347 

Duel 252 

Duftende Schliisselblum 498 
Duftveilchen 539 
Dug’sLug 278 
Duifes-voor-één-Wogentje 476 
Duimeling 36 

Duinviooltje 541 
Duive(njgras §27 
Duveboon 66 

Duivekater 107 

Duiveknuid = 527 
Duivel(s)jong 336, 346 
Duivelsappel 396, 339, 146 
Duivelsbeet 45, 48,5) 
Duivelsbloem 45. 48-49, 479, 485 
Duivelsdruif 452 

Duivelsete 346 

Duiwelseten 936, 339 
Duivelskaars 336, 339, 346 
Duivelskinderen = 405 
Duivelshiauw = 5) 
Duivelskiauwen 45, 48 
Duivelskruid = 476, 414, 415, 452 
Duwelsplant 336,339, 346 
Duizendschoon 472 

Dukes 31,126, 476, 485, 543 
Dukeofluxemburg 485 
Dulle Vijoleken 5.45 
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Dullness 548 

Dumas,A. 7 

Dun Daisy 201 

Dun(der) Daisy 199 

Dunesand §0 

Dunes 456 

Dunghill 71,238, 415, 433 

Durantes 189, 505 

Durehiichertes Hartheu 452 

Direr,A. 475 

Durum wheat 140 

Dust 86,368 

Dutchcakes 105 

Dutch Clover 172 

Dutch EastindiaCompany 489 

Dutch herbalists 8, 32, 50, 58, 
84-85, 189, 196, 213, 222, 229, 
241, 268, 296, 304, 371, 329, 359, 
381-382, 460, 505, 513, 548-549 

Dutch Hyacinths 269 

Dutchiris 278 

Dutch miniature paintings 326 

DutchMorgan 199 

Dutch painters 187,194, 544 

Dutch pharmacopoeia 229, 762 

Dutchrusks 115 

Dutch tulipmania 213 

Dutch tulip-bulbindustry 42 

Duties 113 

Duts(chje Klaver 172 

Duveljong 339 

Dwarf Bearded Iris 278 

DwarfElder 454 

DwarfNettl 413, 420 

Dwarfs 89, 227, 251,261, 344, 448 

Dwellings 255 

Dye-safron 509 

Dyes 181, 213, 269, 286, 306, 363, 
420, 438, 460-461, 509, 51, 
13-515, 560 

Dysentery 57,469 

Dyspepsia 229 

Dysuria 255 
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Eagle 338 

Eardisorders 57,212, 485 

Earache § 51, 90, 262, 330, 4279, 431, 
434,479, 485 

Early Christiantimes 124 

Early Christians 9 20, 347 

Earlydeath 47 

Early Dog-violet 539 

EartyGermankey 902 

Earylambs 126 

Earlyyouth soa 

Ears 56,130, 137, 213, 262, 275, 286, 
368-370, 429-432, 434-435, 435, 
512 

Ears of Corn 
34, 175. 324 

EarsofRye 126,134 

Earsof Wheat 98,124 

Earth § 68,71, 99, 128, 209, 262, 
280, 284, 314, 324, 407, 415, 446, 
483, 502, §21 

Earth goddess 106, 266, 483 

Earth-manikin 341, 345 

Earthenware 64 

Earthenware pot 261, 532 

Earthly desire 415 

Earthly existence 17 

Earthlyfood §21 

East 258, 314, 316, 321, 340, 145-347, 
436 

East Anglia (England) 132, 509 

EastAsia 43,204, 258,311 

East Friesland (the Netherlands) 
48 

East-Flanders (Belgium) 116 

Easter 10,51, 71, 104, 110, 114-115, 
VW, 124, 219, 235, 298, JO, 413, 
437-438, 444, 484 

Easterbuns 17 

Eastereggs 51, 437-438 

Easter Flower(s) 45, 206, 208 

Easter letter 117 

Easter Lily 208 


19, 99, 104, 122-126, 


Easter Monday 10, 235 

Easterrabbits 110 

Easter Saturday 117 

EasterSunday 117 

Easter Tree 117 

Easterweek 71,124 

Easterlywind 175 

Eastern Borders (England) 484 

Eastern Bunch-flowering Daffodil 
211 

Eastern Cantons (Belgium) 9 

Easternfood 138 

Eastern Gladiolus 266, 745 

Eaud’arquebusade 460 

Eau de Cosse-luneties 196 

Eouvulnéraire 460 

Eou-de-viedeviolet 549 

Eaves 417 

Eber-blumte 278 

Eberraute 387 

Eberreis 387,393 

Ebers,G.M. 29 

Ebers papyrus 29,338, 347. 395. 
489, 509 

Eberwurz 387 

Ecbolics 449 

Echalote 424 

Ecluse, del’, Ch./Clusius,C. 432 

Echo 209 

Echt Wormkrid 394 

Echte Karmille 165 

Echte Sellerie 82 

Echte Sleutelbloem 498 

Echter Eisenhut 376 

Echter Fenchel 225 

EchterLein 233 

Echter Safran 5O9 

Echter Sturmhut 376 

Echter Woldmeister 555 

Echter sop 272 

Ecodrugs 37 

Ecstasy 407 

Ecrema 130, 181,417, $49 

Edelare /Oudenaarde (Belgium) 
oe 

Edelruit 385 


Edinburgh (Scotland) 182 

Edrin (St) 257 

Edward (Prince of Wales) 211 

Edward Ill (King) 511 

Eeden,van,F. 18 

Eeklo (Belgium) 193 

Eels 398,535 

Eelworm 363 

Eerbezen 519 

Effigy 69 

Eger (Hungary) 177 

Egg pancake 409 

Egg white 330 

Eggyolk 117,429 

Eggs 85, 88,106, 117, 129, 132, 136, 
212, 236, 312, 314, 390, 399, 446, 
475, 484, 491, 501, 512, 548 

Eggshell 131,236 

Eglantine 302 

Ego 209 

Egypt 29, 76, 98, 137, 194, 221, 233, 
241, 312, 315-316, 323, 339, 370, 
395, 426, 436, 486, 489, 492, 509, 
529 

Egyptian art 912, 315, 325 

Egyptian Bean = 311, 316 

Egyptian cult 312, 338 

Egyptian funeralrituals 338 

Egyptian god 312 

Egyptiangoddess 388 

Egyptian graves 366, 436 

Egyptian hieroglyphics 421 

Egyptiankings 98 

Egyptian Lotus 9 409, 311-312, 
316-317 

Egyptian lotus flower 312 

Egyptianmummies 241 

Egyptian myth 98, 104, 312 

Egyptian papyrus 29 

Egyptian priests 68,511 

Egyptianreligion 313 

Epyptiantemples 19, 509 

Egyptianwheat 98 

Egyptians 96, 47, 68, 105, 198-149. 
168, 229, 240, 242, 274, 280, 412, 
314, 321, 346, 366, 369, 424, 426, 


437,449. 486, 513,529 
Egyptologist 366 
Eiblormmeke(n)s 498, 505 
Eichstatt (Germany) 435 
Eiderdowns «aa 
Eierbloem 278,498 
Eierblume 498,505 
Eierbluome 45 
Eiertjes 498,505 
Eifel (Germany) 69 
Eigeltingen-Stockach (Germany) 

191 
Eigentliche Schlisselblume 498 
Einkorm 137 
Eirene 98 
Eisenhendrik 527 
Eixenhut 376 
Eisenkraut 527 
Eisewig 272 
Eizen’ 527 
Eke (Belgium) 141, 392 
Eksteroogen 541 
Elaphormypces granulatus Fr. 
Elba (Italy) 544 
Elbergen (the Netherlands) 37 
Elder 239 
Elderleaves 174,177 
Elderly people 137, 382,501 
Elecarmpane 388 
Electuary 418 
Elegance 423,468 
Elen (Belgiurn) 389 
Elephant 347 
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Eleusinian feasts /Eleusinian 
Mysteries 26,99, 209, 766, 483 

Eleusis (Greece) 68 

Elfking 328 

Effenblut 452 

Eligius (St) 129 

Elixiroflife 19 

Elixir parégonque 488 

Elizabeth || (Queen) 217 

Elizabeth of Hungary (St) 118 

Elizabeth of Portugal (St) 118 

Elizabethan Midsummer 454 

Elizabethan period 42,371, 454, 
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476-477 
Ellekens van Trovellekens 299 
Elm Farnily 309 
Elmocaddessi,A.E. 211,369 
Eloquence 280,314,716 
Eloquent silence 314 
Els 385 
Els(e)(n) 385 
Elst (Belgium) 114,385 
Elves. 251-252, 326, 328, 344, 521 
Elysian Fields 210 
Elytrigia repens (L.) Desv. 254 
Embedded splinters 433 
Emblem ofmedicine 483 
Emblems 18,125, 175,202, 211, 

220, 28.4, 302, 315-316, 327, 360, 

408, 427, 483, 521, 544 
Embryo 68,71 
Emergency food 255 
Emetics 212, 255. 274, 285, 305, 

338, 549 
Emmenagogic 730 
Emollients 34370, 486 
Emony 45 
Emperors 26, 29, 76, 99, 123, 203, 

243, 269, 325, 328, 340, 343, 345, 

382, 435, 487, 513 
Emphysema 436 
Empires 26, 407 
Empinca (Diodorus) 47 
Empty stomach 433 
Encens 387 
Enchanter’s Weed 527, 531 
Enchantment 178-179, 227, 529 
Enchantress 346 
Encouragementiniove 475 
Encyclopaedia 29-30 
Endoflove 484 
Endurance 202, 474, 543 
Enema 436 
Enemies 13), 199, 312, 446, 474, 

$29, $31 
Energy 133,312 
Engel(chen) 206 
Engelenkoeke 111 
Engelsche Boonen 66 
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Enghien (Belgiurn) 118 

England 87-88, 91-92, 98, 111, 113, 
115, 117, 119, 122, 127, 190-192, 
13.4, 140, 169, 178-179, 194, 203, 
211, 219-221, 227-228, 239, 
251-253, 255, 261, 268, 282, 284, 
309, JO§, 321, 927, 390, 340, 
344-345, 349-350, 358, 361, 368, 
370-372, 391, 393. 398-399, 408, 
415°417,.419-420, 428-431, 435, 
437-438, 447-449, 452..455-457, 
466, 468-472, 475, 483-485, 
489-491, §00-501, 503-506, §11, 


514515, 522, 524, $27, 591-533, 535 


545-546, 549-950, 555, 558-559 

Englischer Klee 172 

Englischer Rittersporm 292 

English blazons 282 

English Bean 66 

English beer 398 

English claim to the French throne 
282 

Englishcure 361 

English Daisy 217 

English factory workers 490 

English fairytale 180 

English folksong 521 

English harvestfestival 120 

English Herbal (Salmon,'W.) 370 

English herbals/herbalists 8, 10, 
32, 42, 50, 57, 63, 75, 89-90, 
195-137, 140, 168, 181, 189, 196, 
201, 212, 221-222, 228, 241, 243, 
254, 261-262, 268-269, 275, 285, 
296, 305, 329-330, 342, 344,347, 
349-390, 362-363, 369, 371-372, 
380-381, 390, 394-399, 418, 428, 
432-433, 435.437, 449, 455.459, 
469, 486-487, 503-905, $12, 515, 
523,532: 534, 547, 549, 558-559 

English Hyacinth 266 

Englishiris 278 

English mandrake 344 

English militarylords 316 

English pansy game 546 

English Pea 444 
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English poets 17-18, 40, 45, 49, 61, 
189, 192, 206, 217, 220, 258, 266, 
299, 302, 321, 336, 340, 389, 438, 


455, 472, 475, 479, 490, 498, 539, 


500, 514, 539. 544-545 
English Primrose 500 
English primrosetea 505 
English proverb 73, 172 
Englishrecipe §24 
English rhyme 176,192 
English saying 66, 413,417 
English scholar 32 
English superstition 167 
Englishverb 68 
English Violet 539 
English Wallflower 542 
Enlightenment 312,314 
Entheogen 410 
Environmental pollution 11 
Environmental Trust 213 
Envy 367 
Eos 280,509 
Eosturrmanoth 219 
Epeliin 165 
Eperonde Chevalier 292,294 
Eperon dela Vierge 292 
Ephedra 35 
Ephedrine 45 
Ephemeris Belli Troiani (Dictys of 

Crete) 99 
Ephigeus 219 
Epidemics 190,545 
Epilepsy/Falling sickness 90,110, 

128, 133. 274-275, 395, 330, 345. 

391, 393-394, 410, 432, 458, 460, 

476, 485-486, 504, 533-534, 

546-547,549 
Epiphanie 69 
Epiphany 71, 98-99, 105, 107, 113, 

122, 235, 413, 415 
Epiphanycakes 69, 71,112 
Epiphany parades 113 
Eppe 82,84 
Eppich 82,84 
Erba Sancta Maria 468 
Erasmus (St) 238 


Erbers 444 

Erbodelarmerbelo 53) 

Erbse 444 

Erdapfel 336 

Erdbeere 519 

Erdbese 519 

Erdmmanne 3.41, 345 

Erechteum (Acropolis) 64 

Erechteus (King) 219 

Erfurt (Germany) 389 

Erinyes/Furies 209 

Erisistratus 487 

Erisypelas 130 

Eritadenine 410 

Erlangen (Germany) 221 

Ermland/Warmia (Poland) 260 

Eros/Amor/Cupido 483,543 

Eroticherb 3.40, 393 

Eroticmeaning 493 

Eroticnature 484 

Eroticproperties 88, 92 

Erotic symbol 54 

Eroticism = 18,92 

Erpeln $519 

Erps-Kwerps/ Kortenberg (Belgium) 
120 

Errebezen 519 

Ersatzeofiee 524 

Ersatrtea 52.4 

Erveten aga 

Ent 444 

Erysipelas 429, 485 

Erythema 197,505 

Erythrocytes 73 

Erythronium dens-canisl. 8 

Erythroxplum coca Lamarck 35 

Erz Mountains (Germany) 86, 
175-176, 179, 427-428, 430, 456, 
458 

Escluse, del',Ch./Clusius,C. 8&8 

Escutcheons 282 

Eselsbohne 66,71 

Espaynet,d' (Marquises) 360 

Esporr 360 

Essene (Belgium) 113 

Essential oils/Volatile oils 57-59, 


84, 86, 91, 169, 227, 229, 275-276, 
329-330, 963, 370-371, 394, 396, 
398, 433-434, 476, 514, 548-549 

Essex (England) 87-88, 511, 914 

Esteem 268 

Estella (Spain) 220 

Esther (St) 238 

Estonia 235-296, 238, 523 

Estragol §9 

Esus 447 

Ethelstan (King) 175 

Eternal head of the Mandrake 339 

Eternal life 120, 326 

Eternal Peace 280 

Eternal spring 20 

Eternal wisdom 314 

Eternal youth 84 

Eternity 108, 426 

Ethelstan crass 175 

Ether 19 

Ethiopia 42 

Ethne 174 

Ethnobotanists 45 

Ethnologists 407 

Etiquette 17 

Eton College (England) 327 

Etruscan architecture 315 

Etruscans 426, 432 

Ettenheim (Germany) 409 

Etymological saga 162 

Eucalyptel 459 

Eucalyptus 59 

Eucharist 19, 104, 109, 113, 117, 119, 
124, 177 

Eucharistic meal 125 

Eugenol §9 

Eumenides 209 

Euphorbia peplusl. 262 

Euphoria 486, 490 

Euphoriceffects 486 

Euphrasia(St) 543 

Europa 210 

Europe (see under: Albania, Austria, 
Belgium, Bosnia-Hercegovina, 
Bulgaria, Croatia, Cyprus, Czech 
Republic, Denmark, England, 


Estonia, Finland, France, 
Germany, Greece, Hungary, 
Iceland, Ireland, Isle of Man, 
Italy, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Luxemburg, Monaco, Norther 
Ireland, Norway, Poland, 
Portugal, Romania, Russia, 
Slovenia, Spain, Scotland, 
Sweden, Switzerland, the 
Hebrides, the Netherlands, 
Turkey, Ukrain, Wales, 
Yugoslavia} 
Europeancuisine §8 
European Hackberry 311 
European Mandrake 336 
European market 203 
European settlers 243 
European Union 96 


European Vervain 9527 
Eurota 266 
Eurpylus 3448 

Eurus 219 

Eustace (St) 500 
Eutropius (St) 500 


Evangelisation 401 

Evangelists 530 

Eve (Adamand-) 347, 376, 524 

Eve of Halloween 428 

Eveofspring 219 

EveofStAgnes 126 

Eve'stears 329 

Evening 71,906 

Eveningmeal 109 

Evergreens 469 

Everrude 387 

Evil 71,108, 191, 176, 339, 342, 346, 
490-491, 407, 415-476, 428, 430, 
454-456, 482, 53) 

Evilcreature 346 

EvilEye 263, 274, 427-428, 468, 546 

Evilinfluences 25-26, 105, 203, 3.46, 
535 

Evil mouth 445 

Evilpeople 3% 

Evilpowers 227 

Evilspirits 96, 68,86, 107, 121,131, 


gle 


180, 220, 236, 260, 316, 391-792, 
415, 428-429, 452, 455, 484, 
529-530 


Eviltongues 71 
Evolution 312 
Ewe 98 


Ewers,H.H. 340 

Ex-voto 99,129 

Ex-Yugoslavia 336 

Excavations 139, 

Excellence 521 

Excess 483 

Excessive menses 369 

Excessive running (of the eyes) 

Excreta 241 

Execution techniques 382 

Exegetes §11 

Exhibition blooms 

Exodus 10,274 

Exorcising rituals 456 

Expectation 48 

Expectorants 51, 57,229, 274, 330, 
370, 419, 433-435, 505, 548-549 

Extract of Perforate St John's-wort 
as? 

ExtractofVervain 531 

Extracts 35, 210, 348, 381, 395, 420, 
432, 434. 455 457, 505, 524, 531, 
549 

Eyck,van,H.& J. 18, 294 

Eyebalm 512 

Eye conditions 275 

Eyediseases 50, 130, 169, 196, 
294-295, 303, 348, 410, 485 

Eyelotion 203 

Eyebath 548 

Eyebrows 515 

Eyelids 57,130, 330 

Eyes 48-49, 51.57, 71, 89, 130, 134, 
196-137, 181, 195-196, 199, 
221-223, 229, 254, 263, 246, 
295-296, 305, 144, 146, 361, 
379-380, 397, 433,438, 460, 474, 
485, 513. $22, 524, 534, 545-547 

Eyesight 57,228 

Eyewash 196 


547 


204 
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Eyewater 514 
Ezeloor 292 
Ezob 272 


F'éargortach 253 

Fabo 76 

Foba bona Medik. 66 

Faba vulgaris Moench 66 

Fabaceae 172,309 

Fabarae calendoe festival 63 

Fableofthedeer 209 

Fabrics 243,513 

Fagades 454 

Face 70, 305, 329-990, 370, 397. 
592, 523, 534 

FaceAndHood 541 

FaceinHood 476 

Face spots 410 

Facialbaths 229 

Faciallotions 58 

Facialrash 523 

Facial skin 5.45 

Facialtension 362 

Faeces 446 

Failed harvest 125 

Fainting fits 47 

Fairs 193,127, 135,438 

Fair Child's Mule 472 

Fair Household Book 229 

FairMaidsofKent 472 

Fairfax Household Book 
(Anonymous) 363, 477 

Fairgurtha 25) 

Fairees 179, 251, 253-254, 904, 326, 
got 

FairyCups 498 

Fairyladders 304 

Fairytales 18, 49, 57, 89, 235, 240, 
316, 328, 409, 546 

Faith 98, 280, 543 

Faithful 72,175 
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Faithful lover 178 
Faithfulness 474 


Fake roots 344 
Fake saffron 514 
Fall 262 


Fallintove 49,191,409 

Faliblume 358,479 

Fallingoffofthe hair 254 

Falling sickness/Epilepsy ga, 110, 
128, 133, 274-275, 905, 390, 345. 
391, 393-394, 410, 432, 458, 460, 
476, 485-486, 504, 533-534, 
545-547, 549 

Falsche Acoruavurz 278 

Falscher Kalraus 278 

False apparitions 504 

False Apple-mint 371 

False fruit 519 

Falsehood 345 

178, 280 

Family 72,87, 112, 126,176, 428 

Family feasts 112 

Family tradition 114 

Famine 125-126 

Fanau 225 

Fancy 541 

Fancy dress 113 

Fantasticextravagance 454 

FarEast 138,202, 204, 489 

Farcepoets 72 

Farewell 174 

Farm hands 

Farm work 125 


Fame 


115, 120 


Farmers 88, 111, 114-115, 120, 126, 
Wh. 197, 235. 257, 239, 259, 304, 
444, 456, 482, 522, 531, 550 

Farmers offerings 235 

Farmers’ wives 59,99, 167,238, 4}1 

Farmhouse loaves 491 

Farming families 126 

17§. 529 

IVZ, 119-120, 127, 252-253, 


Farmlands 

Fares 
475 

Farrére, Cl. 490 

Fashionable society 490 

Fast-dryingtearsofwomen 47 


Fisteibuonen 7 

Fastenblumejen) 498 

Fastenbohnen 7 

Fasting 115 

FatHen 385 

Fate 19, §6, 209, 236, §29 

Father 177,295, 338, 530, $46 

Fatherofmedicine 29 

Fatherland 70, 316 

Fatigue 459 

Fats 132,197, 209, 270, 260, 329, 
398 

Fatty fish 230 

Fatty poultry 39% 

Fatty tissue 203 

Fauces 241 

Faulschkern 539 

Fousse Anémone 45 

Faust (Goethe, von, |.) 203 

Foux Nortise 208 

Fava 66 

Favism 73,76 

Favour 105 

Favourable sign 127 

Fear 348 

Fear goartajch) 251 

FeastofHarvestHome 119 

Feastofthe Ascension 180 

Feast ofthe firstflowers 19 

Feastofthe Weeks 98 

Feasts ofthedead 108 

Feasts/Festivals 19, 68, 70, 35, 
106-108, 110-112, 114, 119-123, 
180, 238, 266, 366, 413, 44.4, 4.47, 
489, 454, 527. 529, 557, 560 

Feathers 140,269 

Febrifuge 316 

Febrile conditions 505 

February 25 

Fedein 174 

Feed 138 

Feed plant 181 

Feeding trough 345 

Feeling 348 

Feet 125.196, 141,239, 241, 260-261, 
329-330, 390, 393 


Feldblum 498 

Feldbohne 66 

Felderbse 4.4.4 

Feldkamille 165 

Feldmohn 479 

Feldrittespom 292 

Felen 385 

FellonHerb 385 

Felon 74 

FelonHerb 385, 391 

Felons 75 

Felswurz 832 

Feluin 385 

Female 238, 323,388 

Female ailments 394 

Female complaints 201 

Female disorders 491 

Fernaleface 181 

Female fertility magic 239 

Femalefigure 345 

Female genitalia 18, 330 

Femaleillnesses 382 

Female Mandragora 450 

Female nudity 238 

Female or passive principle 17 

Female plant 238, 341, 458 

Female principle 314 

Femininity 324-325 

Fence 131,255 

Fenchel 225 

Fencheldill 225 

Fenichkrawt 225 

Fenicol 225 

Fenkel 225 

Fenkle 225 

Fenland (England) 1 

Fennel 54, 86, 90, 180, 225-292, 
454,513 

Fennelhoney 229 

Fenneljuice 228-229 

Fennelleaves 225, 227, 229-230 

Fenneloil 229 

Fennelroot 228 

Fennelseeds 228-230, 263 

Fennelsoaps 229 

Fennelstem 225,227 


Fenneltea 230 

Fenochel 225 

Fenowil 225 

Fenouil Amer 225 

Fenouilde Malte 225 

Fenouil Officinal 225 

Fenouillette 229 

Fenris 379 

Fens, the (England) 535 

Fenugreek 75, 195, 197, 241 

Fenugreekseeds 241 

Ferdinand | of Habsburg (Emperor) 
269, 382 

Ferdinand |(Archduke) 31 

Ferfaen 529 

Fermentation process 13.4 

Fermentative dyspepsia 436 

Ferns 30, 457 

Ferrer, V. (St) 326 

Fertile earth 427 

Fertile marriage 424 

Fertile silt 314 

Fertility 10, 71,100, 106, 110-111, 
114, 116, 119-120, 122-124, 126, 
131, 133, 177, 210, 219, 233, 236, 
239, 253, 912-314, 323, 938-339, 
341, 345-349, 408, 413, 417, 446, 
457, 483-484, 511, 542-543 

Fertility feast 106, 114 

Fertility figures 332 

Fertility incantation 238 

Fertilityman 119 

Fertilityremedy 457 

Fertility ritual 10,100, 444 

Fertility symbols 
122-124, 133, 239, 446 

Fertilizing seed forpeace 423 

Fervoultgedanken 115, 

Festering sores 432,549 

Festival of the Autumn Moon 121 

Festivals/Feasts 19, 25, 68, 70, 85, 
106-108, 110-112, 114, 119-123, 
132, 180, 238, 266, 366, 413, 444, 


447, 489, 454, 527, 529, 557, 560 
Festivals ofthanksgiving 120 


T1111, 1, 


Festive bread 132 


Festivecakes 106 

Festive meals 25 

Féte des Narcisses 210 

Fite des Rois 69 

Féte du Bon Diew dtartes 117 

Féte du Muguet 301, 303 

Fetiales 529 

Fetishtrees 10 

Feverblume 479 

Fevermohn 479 

Féve 66 

Féved Cochon 258,261 

Féve Cormenune 66 

Fave d'Egypte 311 

Févede Cheval 66 

Févede jardin 66 

Five de Loup 376 

Févede Marais 66 

Five de Pythagore 311 

Five des Champs 66 

Féve Greeque 66 

Féve Pontique 411 

Fever 36, 49, 58, 114, 130, 133, 169, 
1G, 221-222, 253, 255. 296, 316, 
329, 362, 391, 417, 429, 431, 448, 
476, 502, §22-523, 539, 534, 
548-549, 557 

Feverfew 169 

Feverfewleaves 169 

Feverish shivers 459 

Féverole 66 

Fexhe-le-Haut Clocher (Belgium) 
133 

FfairGaron 127 

Fibre 243, 255,470 

Fibrillation 379 

Fibrous material 255 

Fickleness 474 

Fidelity 194,294, 389 

Fidelity inlove 415 

Fides 8 

Fiegeletje(s) 539, 541 

FieldBean 66 

Field Daisies 199,394 

Field Garlic 424 

Field Marigold 458, 362 
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Field mouse 381 

Field of Flax 235-236 

Field ofthe Forty Footsteps 252 

Field Pansy 539 

Field Pea aga 

Field Poppy 479 

Fieldworkers 120 

Field Wormwood 387 

Fields 10, 98-99, 114, 119-120, 122, 
190, 134, 14), 179-180, 182, 196, 
202, 235-239, 242, 274, 323, 346, 
455, 483 

Fienkel 225 

Fight 252 

Fighting 372 

Fightingcocks 427 

Figs 69,118, 240, 275, 434,513 

Figuresofmen 444 

Fikelette 5.41 

Filet 541 

Filetten 5.41 

Film 440, 428 

Filtresd’amour 532 

Fina (St) 543 

Financial profit 176 

176, §02-503 

Fine art 63 

Fine clothes 238 

Fine-leaf 539 

Finekurm 225 

Fines herbes 399 

Fingers 222, 260-261, 419, 448, 
460, 466, 469, 484 

Finial 63,326 

Finkel 225 

Finkle 225 

Finland 236,298, 302, 447 

Finnish farmers 415 

Finmocehio 225,230 

Fiolen(kraut) 539 

Fiore diMorte 466 

Fire 10, 76, 100, 126, 191-132, 225, 
227, 235, 239, 286, 294, 314, 338, 
7653, 388, 390, 392, 415,417, 434, 
447-445, 454. 456, 469, 484, 531, 
533 


Finder 
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Fire blight 235 
Fireofwickedness 415 
Firenze/Florence (Italy) 
Fireplace 447 
Firework 1217 
Firs 411 
Firstbath 455 
First Communion 


282,427 


112, 177 

FirstearsofCorn 99 

FirstearsofRye 130 

Firstfoal 179 

Firstfurrow 126 

Firstman 3399 

Firstof May 194, 175, 301, 304, 415, 
501 

Firstsheaf 120,167,455 

First strawberry flowers 522 

First SundayofLent 70 

First violets 543, 546 

Fish 458, 69, 8g, 116, 212, 228, 230, 
261, 329, 343,399. 437.491 

Fishsauces 229 

Fisherman 490, 419, 511 

Fishing 242 

Fishpond 2&9 

Fistulas 285, 534 

Five Days Feast 48g 

Five FingerGrass 498 

Five Hundred Points of Good 
Husbandry (Tusser, Th.) 249, 
395, 392, 444 

Five-leaf clover 

Fixative 91 

Flochs 233 

Flag Lilies 278 

Flag Plant 278 

Flaix 233 

Flakes 138. 

Flame 447,454 

Flamen dials 66 

Flames of purgatory 108 

Flamines 66 

Flammulina velutipes Sing. 410 

Flamy 441 

Flanders (Belgium) 9-10, 17-18, 7a, 
72, OF, 92, 99, HOG-177, 119-122, 


V4. 79 


128-129, 132-133, 199-141, 177, 
204, 211, 221, 235, 237-238, 269, 
282, 303, 343-344, 368, 415, 
428-429, 43), 434-435, 454, 456, 
458, 479, 483, 492, 502, 535, 547, 
557 

Flanders'fields 423 

Flannelsock 429 

Flans 117,138 

Flaproos 479 

Flat-leafParsley 82 

Flattery 227 

Flatulence 57,229,275, 437, 449 

Flavius Clemens, T. 25 

Flavius josephus 440, 342 

Flavour 169,286 

Flayourenhancer 229 

Flax 105, 128-129, 293-248, 446, 
484 

Flaxfibre 242 

Flax field 238-240 

246-237 

Flaxharvest 235-237, 239 

Flaxleaves 240 

FlaxMother 235 

Flaxofferings 235 

Flax pickers'dance 239 

Flaxproduction 243 

Flaxproducts 242 

Flaxrope 240 

Flaxseeds 237-241, 243 

Flaxservice 235-236 

Flax stalks 242 

Flaxtea 243 

Flaxthread 240, 242 

Flaxtithes 235 

Flax-fbrethread 241 

Flaxenthreads 233 

Fleadeterrent 392 

Fleabane 201, 360, 385 

Flearnint 472 

Fleas 201, 209, 545 

Fleawort 137 

Fleet 243 

Flegenkraut 385 

Flemings 130 


Flax flowers 


Flemish adage 123 

Flemish bakers 70 

Flemish ballads 72 

Flemish blazons 282 

Flemishcleric 31 

Flemishexpression 71,73 

Flemish fairytale 49, 235, 240, 376, 
428 

Flemish farming folk 1.41 

Flemish folksong 72 

Flemish herbals/herbalists &, 10, 
31-32, 50, 57, 63, 72, 75, 89-90, 
140, 168, 181-182, 189, 196, 212, 
222, 228, 24), 262, 268, 275-276, 
285, 296, 304-305, 311, 329, 
349-350, 361-362, 369, 371, 
380-382, 394, 396, 398, 410, 415, 
418, 428, 432-433, 435.437, 
459-460, 469, 476, 486-487, 
GOg-5O5, 512-515, 515, 522-523, 
527, 531-535. 543, 547-549, 556 

Flemish legend 221, 502, 558 

Flemish painter 112,187 

Flemish poets 228, 454 

Flemish popularmame 476 

Flemish Primitives 280 

Flemish remedy 548 

Fletteken(s) 541 

Fletieren 5.41 

FleurdAmour 40,292 

Flewrde Caréfme 539 

Fleurde Coucou 208 

Fleurde Groines 192 

Fleurde jupiter 472, 474 

Fleur dela Sainte Vierge 555 

Fleurdela Tinité 54), 546 

Fleurde Luce 278 

Fleurde Notre-Dame 452, 458 

Fleurde Paques 45, 51,217,219 

Fleurde Paturoge 217 

Fleurde Printemps 498 

Fleur de tous les Mois 358 

Fleur de Zacharie 192 

FleurdesDares 45 

Fledrditonir 485 

Fleurdu Soleil 358 


Fleurdutoni 485 

Fleur du Wendredi-Saint 

Fleur Royale 292 

Flewr-de-lis 281-282, 286, 327, 331 

Flewr-de-lis au pied coupé 282 

Fleur-de-lisau pied nourri 282 

Fleur-de-lisépanouie 282 

Fleur-de-lisflorencde 282 

Fleur-de-lis remplie 282 

Fleur-de-lys 281 

Fleuré (Framce) 137 

FleuwrsauxCocus 45 

Fleuruskruid 527 

Fleyschblum 172 

Flies 59, 372, 380, 398, 410, 420, 
515 

Flight from Egypt 426 

Flightto Egypt 227 

Flintknife 529 

Flodderboan 66 

Flood 412,314 

Floorplan 175 

Floors 19,121,134, 272, 368, 371, 
532, 557 

Flora 35. 47,219 

Floraldecorations 20 

Floral emblems 
475. 483 

Floral language/Language of flowers 
19, 42, 48, 175, 194, 202, 271, 236, 
260, 268, 283, 294, 302, 327, 340, 
361, 379, 389. 4o8, 415, 478, 475, 
484, 500, 511, $21, $29, 544, 557 

Floral pattern 281 

Floralsplendour 19 

Floraltributes 20 

Floramor 40 

Florence/Firenze (IHaly) 

Florence Fennel 225 

Florentina (St) 482 

Florentine Iris 278, 286, 549 

Florentine lily 282 

Florentine Orris 278 

Florentinus 430 

Florin 286 

Floridus, M. 


45.51 


18, 194, 211, 316, 


282,327 


393, 418, 435, 533 


gle 


Floristshop 450 


Florist's Chrysanthemum 201-202 


Florist'sMum 207 

Florists 417 

Flios 19 

Flosamons 219 

Flour 132,137,140, 251 

Flour fitters 242 

Flour sieves 242 
Floure-de-luce 285 
Floure-gentle 42 
FlourishingofCorn 127 
Flourishing of Flax 238 
FlowerAmour 40 

Flower distillate 330 

Flower festival 25 

Flower gardens 17,19 
Flowergoddess 20 
Flowermotifs 327 
Flowerof'honour' 326 
Flower of all flowers 321 
Flowerofdeath 210,324 
Flowerofjove aya 

Flower of Life 326 

Flower ofthe Holy Virgin 281 
Flowerrecipes 550 
Flower symbolism 
Flowerwheels 18 
Flower-de-luce 275,281, 285 
Flowering Broad Beans 72-73 


1-18. 


Flowering Flax 240 
Flowering meadows 4509 
Flowers 
Flowers ofthedead 87 

Flu 431,505 

Flushoflove 326 
Fluweelbloem 40 

Fluweele Bloerm 40 

Flux 42,255, 487 

Fluxes ofblood 42 

Fly 381 

Fly Agaric § 405, 407, 409-410 
Flying ointment = 4379 

Foals 129 

Foam 380 

Fédgortach 25) 


17-20, 25, 33,121, 446, 5.43 
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Fodder 138-139, 455 

Foeniculum capillaceum Gilib. 225 

Foeniculum officinale All 225 

Foeniculum vulgare Mill. 86, 225 

Foetus 362, 769 

Folkdances 560 

Folk meteorology 182 

Folksongs 54, 72-73, 115, 120, 328, 
415, 521 

Folktales 135, 240, 448, 546 

Folklore 17, 32,119 

Folklore atlases 9 

Followers 426 

Fontaine, dela,J. 340 

Food 75, 98-100, 105, 108, 18, 
120-121, 123, 126, 139-140, 197, 
242, 253, 363, 397, 435, 543 

Food and flavouring industries 229 

Food colouring 514 

Food of mourning 71 

Food ofthedead 7o-71, 446 

Food offering 109 

Fool’scap 189 

Foolishness 189 

Foot and mouthdisease 43) 

Football matches 201 

Footprints 122, 252 

Footsteps 361 

Forsale 141 

Forage 255 

Forage plant 197 

Forage production 204 

Forbidden fruit 408 

Ford 284 

Forefathers 68 

Forefinger 484 

Forest 202, 303, 393 

Forgers 514 

Forget-me-nots 502 

Forgiveness 274 

Forking Larkspur 

Fornax 98 

Fortune,R. 203 

Fortune Teller (plant) & 

Fortune tellers 126,227 

Fortunes 314,545 


292, 295-296 
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Forum 243 

Fossilremains 444 

Fougere (perfurne) 276 

Foulair 4370 

Foululeer 136 

Founding ofRome 529 

Fouquet,N. 340 

Four flowers tea 486 

Four-dayfever 179,533 

Four-leafclover 174-180 

Four-leaved Pink-sorrel 182 

Four-leaved Shamrock 179 

128, 382 

Fractures 533 

Fragana chilognsis Duch. 524 

Fragaria chiloensis x Fragario 
virginiana = 519 

Fragaria grandiflora (Ehrh.) 519 

Fragania magna Thuill. 19 

Fragaria muricata Miller 519 

Frogariasp.L. 519 

Frogariawescal. §19 

Fragaria vesca cv. "Moschata’ 
Duchesne 519 

Fragoria virginiana Duch, 4524 

Fragaria x ananassa (Duch,) Guédés 
519 

Fragility 328 

Fragrance 305,477, 542 

Fragrantballs 501 

Fragrantherb 557 

Fraisier = 519 

Franc Muguet 555 

France 49, 69-70, 73, 86-89, 105, 
111-199, 117-118, 121-124, 126-127, 
1390-131, 134, 138, 174-180, 204, 
220, 227, 233, 279, 252, 254, 260, 
281-284, 301-904, 706, 326, 340, 
346, 361, 368-369, 990, 392, 
398-399, 408-409, 416, 431, 447, 
454-456, 458, 460, 468-469, 
484-485, 488, 490-491, 501, 509, 
514, 522, 52a, 590-592, 544-546, 
549-550, 559 

France, A, 440 

Francia §=-282 


Foxes. 


Francis a Paolo (St) 543 
Francis de Sales (St) 389 
Francis of Assisi (St) 326 
Franck, $. 294-295 
Francois! (King) 284 
Francois | (Duke) 126 
Franconia 49, 86,176, 239, 
294°295, 448, 522 
Franconians 295 
Frankincense 75,509 
Frankincense wine 213 
Franks 9,77 
Franzosenlein 233 
Fratres Arvales 98 


Frou Holle 98 
Frawenfenchel 225 
Frawenkrowt 452 
Frawenmontag 113 
Frouenschuh 187 
Frowi = 519 
Fraxinellasp. 505 


Fraxmmussp. 176 

Frazer, |. (Sir) 209 

Freckles 196, 212, 240, 705, 327, 
397, 410, 434, 504-505, 534, 545 

Free passage of western products 
450 

Freethoughts 544 

Freeuseofopium 490 

Free wisps 141 

Freemasonry 68 

Freemasons 135 

Freeze 175 

Freiburg (Germany) 446 

Freisamkraut 541 

Freizen 519 

Frenchtradition 4301 

French barley 449 

French Bean 42, 66,7) 

French bean = 112 

Frenchbishops 284 

French botanist 512 

French city 428 

French coatsofarms 282 

French cooks 399 

French custom 430 


French disease 397 

French divination formula 199 

French Flanders 282 

French girls 176 

Frenchlegends 221,394 

French Lily 282-283, 327 

French Marigold 358 

French Pink 192,472 

French poets 210, 326, 490 

French pox 42, 263, 549 

French restaurants 59 

French Revolution 203 

French nider 177 

French soldiers 194 

French surgeon 460 

French tricolour flag 

Fresco 199 

Fresh fodder 18) 

Fresh violets 547 

Frevi 519 

Freya = 219, 233. 235. 521, 557 

Freyr = 106, 113 

Freyssam = §.49 

Freyssamcruyt 541 

Friar'sCaps 476 

Friars Minor 129, 328 

Friarscap 476 

Friday 42,132,343 

Friday ofthe month 175 

Friedegg 124,522 

Friend 69, 87, 112, 116, 303-304 

Friendship 42, 123, 191, 302, 391, 
468, 530 

Friesland (the Neterlands) 108, 
110, 119, 128 

Friezes 64 

Frige/Frija 519,521 

Frigid woman 417 

Frija/Frigg §19, §21 

Fringed Pink 475, 477 

Frisianlegend 249 

Fritillaria sp. 266 

Fritters 331 

Friuli (Italy) 177,457 

Frogs 1390, 420 

Frontdoor 112, 167 


194, 483 


Frontin Flanders 483 

Frontinus, S.J. 340,347 

Frost 447,449 

Frozen feet 522 

Frozenlimbs 522 

Frihlingsschiisselblume 498 

Fruitcups 477 

Fruitflans a76 

Fruit juice 276 

Fruitsalads 471, 550, 559 

Fruitsauces 276 

Fruittree moths 399 

Fruittrees 446 

Fruitful life 126 

Fruits 120, 338,491 

Frying oil =491 

Frying pan 115 

Fuchs,L. 31, 345,503 

Fuchschwanz(gras) 40 

Fuchsia 31 

Fuga daemonum 455 

Fugitives 74 

Fulda (Germany) 454 

Fullmoon 74, 107, 127, 429, 447 

Full-Aowered Poppies 492 

Fullness 202 

Fumnées d‘opmm 490 

Fumes 261 

Fundament 136 

Funds 133 

Funeralbanquets 85 

Funeral ceremonies 84 

Funeral meals 84, 108, 260, 446 

Funeral pyre 121, 388 

Funeral service 109,121 

Funeral wreath 466 

Funerals 69, &4-85, 108-109, 121, 
466 

Funereal flowers 466 

Fungaldiseases 436 

Fungal skin complaints 434 

Fungi 418 

Fungicide 36, 432, 436-437 

Fungistatics 449 

Fungus 408 

Furies/Erinyes 209 
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Furious Host 106 

Furious insanity 340 

Furniture 255 

Furrows 99,239,506 

Furunculosis 223 

FutterErbse 444 

Futterbohne 66 

Futterklee 172 

Future 220, 339-339, 343, 346, 39), 
447, 457,530 

Future bride 446 

Future bridegroom 457 

Future husband 126-127, 203, 220, 
237, 361, 484, 501, 545 

Future spouse 252 

Fynkylsede 225 


G 


Gabriel (Archangel) 56,100, 111, 
325, 328, 530 

Gaea 209 

Gaelicincantation 455 

Gaeverer (family) 282 

Galactagogic 958 

Galantine 187 

Galema 282 

Galen (of Pergamum)/Galenos, Cl, 
30, 42, 50, 57, 63, 136, 212, 254, 
268, 346, 348, 395. 434, 469, 486, 
fO9, 512 

Galenic preparations 370 

Galenus divinus 30 

Galette des rois 113 

Galge(n)jong 336 

Galge(n)plant 336 

Galgenags 336, 344,347 

Galgenjong 347 

Galgenmdnnchen 336 

Galgenmdnnlein 336 

Galgenplant 347 

Galicia (Spain) 86,242 

Galium boreale lL. 555 
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Galium odoratum (L.) Scop. 555 


Galiumsp. 555 
Galiumverum L. $55, 557 

Gall 228, 254, 363, 970, 397.559 
Gallbladder 75, 254,535 
Gallcomplaints 460, 488 
Gallia Belgica 9 
Gallicinvention 242 
Galligaskins 498 

Gallows 336,340, 345, 347, 466 
Gallstones 343,524 
Galmaarden (Belgium) 114 
Galterm 479 

Gambling 296, 457 
Gameofcards 174 


Games 7o, 85, 174, 176, 256, 296, 


344,999, 457 
GamesofDeath 85 
Gander's Neck 119 
Ganges 489 
Gangrene 51, 419, 459 
Gdnsblimili 45 
Gdnseblimechen 217 
Gdnseblume 199 
Gdnseblumen 165 
Gant de Bergére 187 
Gant de Notre-Dorme 187 
Gaorance 555 
Garbanzo Bean 76 
Garcia lll (King) 423 
Garde-robe 387,792,399 
GardenCelery 82 
Garden Chrysanthemum 20 
Garden Daisies 223 
Garden Daisy 217 
Garden flower 213 
GardenGate 441 
Garden Larkspur 294 
Garden Lily 282-283, 327 
Garden of Earthly Delights 521 
GardenofEden 429 
Garden Onions 424 
Garden Pansy §50 
GardenPea 44a 
Garden Poppy 479, 486 
Garden Radish 478 
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Gardenselinon 8&4 

Garden Strawberry 519, 524 

Garden Violet §39, §50 

Gardeners 86,252 

Gardens 20, 32, 43,50, 86-87, 167, 
251, 272, 304, 428, 468 

Gargles 64, 189, 363, 431, 489, 524, 
548 

Garlands 40, 181,195, 454, 466, 
501, 527, 557 

Garlic 74, 262-263, 276, 286, 424, 
426-428, 430-438, 482 

Garlicashes 134 

Garliccloves 428 

Garlicessential oil 433 

Garlicfurnigation 437) 

Garlicjuice 432 

Garlic peelers 432 

Garlicpowder 428 

Garlic preparations 433 

Garlicremedies 429 


Garlick 432 

Garments 238,240, 509, 521 

Garnish 550 

Gart der Gesundheit (Anonymous) 
168, 503 

Gorten Celleri 82 

Garten Eppich 82, 84 


Gorten Erbse 44a 

Gorten Petersilie 82 
Gaortenbicklein 541 
Gartenbohne 66 
Gortenfenchel 225 
Gortenhahn 487 
Gartenheil 387 

Gartenispe 272 
Gartenkrout 787 
Gartenmohn 479 
Gortennelke 472 
Gartenningelblurne 458 
Gortennttespom 292 
Gortenveilchen 539 
Garters 71,531,533 
Gartheil(kraut) 387, 393, 452 
Gashes 212 
Castrointestinal disorders 57-58, 


91,433, 489 
Gastronomic restaurants 950 
Gasquet,). 210 
Gathering of strawberries 519 
Gatinals region (France) 514 
Gatinais saffron 514 
Gaublomme 758 
Gaudericus of Languedoc (St) 104 
Gaul 423,390 
Gaulishladies 242 
Gaulish provinces 242 
Gauls 137,139, 269, 323, 530 
Gazondu Pamase 299 
Gebhard von Konstanz (St) 131 
Geel (Belgium) 129 
Geel Bloemiis 278 
Geel Gilgen 278 
Geele Tydeloozen 9 208 
Geese 70,212, 261, 343, 398, 427. 
446,501,545 
Gegenkraut 527,529 
Geilwurz 88 
Gerssblatt 172 
Geisshlume 206 
Geissblumen 45 
Gelbe Marzblume 208 
Gelbe Norzisse 203 
Gelbe Schldsselblume 498 
Gelbe Schwertlilie 278 
Gelbe Sumpfiris 278 
Gelbe Zeitlose 498 
Gelberjokobsstab 208 
Gelcken 358 
Gelderland (the Netherlands) 121, 
456 
Geldmdnnchen 343 
Gele Honekam 278 
Gele Lis 278 
Gele Meisjes 208 
Gele Narces 208 
Gele Sporkelbloem 208 
Gele Sporkeltijdeloos 208 
Gele Waterlelie 278, 283 
Gellik (Belgium) 388 
Geluksgaryf 119 


Geluwe (Belgium) 112 


Gemeen Balsemkruid 54 

Gemeene Violette 54) 

Gemeine Lilie 321 

Gemeine Pimel ag8 

Gemeine Sellerie 82 

Gemeine Weissblume 199 

Gemeine Wucherblume 199 

Gemeiner Fenchel 225 

GemeinerFlachs 233 

Gemeiner Mohn 479 

Gemeiner Roter Kopfkiee 172 

Gemeiner tiop 272 

Gemene Alserm 385 

Gemene Kamille 165 

Gemene Windroos 45, 

Gemeyne Hysop = 275 

Gemini 73, 448 

General contentment 532 

Genes 14, 378 

Genevieve (St) 235,240 

Genevieve of Brabant (St) 543 

Genitals 75,2398, 345, 372, 381, 414, 
433 

Genk (Belgium) 
435,524 

Genoffelen 472 

Genoveva of Paris (St) 174 

Gentianavemel. §45 

Gentlernan's Magazine 252 

Gentlemen 550 

Gentleness 19 

Geobotany 5093 

Geoponica 56 

George (St) 127, 238, 416 

George I'v (King) 211 

Geraardsbergen (Belgium) 
116, 122, 124. 

Gerard,|. 8,10, 32,42, 50, 90, 135, 
140, 196, 201, 212, 222, 228, 241, 
243, 254, 261-262, 268, 275, 285, 
296, 305, 329-930, 342, 347, 
349-350, 362-363, 369, 371-372, 
380-381, 995, 999. 418, 428, 433, 
437,459, 486, 504, 512, 515, 523, 
532, 534: 547; 559 

Germanblazons 282 


112, 169, 285, 370, 


10, 11a, 


German Chamomile 165 
Germanexpression 73 
Germanfarmers 380 
German farmhouse gardens 330 
Germanfolksong 415 
German herbals/herbalists 31, 76, 
BE, 90, 130, 168, 195, 260, 204, 
339, 341, 345, 362, 366, 368, 371, 
380, 391, 393, 396, 454, 459, 468, 
503, §92-533 
Germanimmigrants 175 
German tris 278, 280, 283 
Germaniliterature 328 
Germanmanuscript 228 
Germanmystics 424 
German peasant girls 361 
German poets 18, 203, 301, 306, 
40 
German Primrose 505 
Germanrhyme 416, 457 
Germanwitchtrials 87 
Germania 219,242 
Germaniccakes 115 
Germanic cult plant 4958 
Germanicfeastofthedead 107 
Germanic February Festival 106 
Germanic god 447 
Germanic mythology 98, 405, 452 
Germanicnames 378 
Germanic peoples 69, 107, 112, 
124, 187, 219, 242, 379, 991, 413, 
529, $32 
Germanicraces 105 
Germanic sacrificial festival me 
Germanic sacrificial meals 105 
Germanictribes 19 
Germanic Yule period /Yule-tide 
69, 71, 99) 105-107, 119-114, 122, 
192-134, 235, 413, 429, 446 
Germanus (St) 280 
Germans 131, 237, 251, 294, 321, 
362, 368, 370, 380, 997, 488, 503, 
512, §22 
Germany 30, 36, 49, 69, 72-73, 
&6-89, 92, 96, 99-100, 106, 113, 
119, 122, 126-128, 190-144, 167, 
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169, 175-176, 178-179, 194-195, 
202-204, 219-222, 227, 235-239, 
249, 253, 260-261, 269, 283-284, 
294-295, 301-306, 316, 327-928, 
340-341, 343, 345, 360, 368, 372, 
416-417, 427-431, 436, 444, 
446-448, 454-458, 468-469, 
475-476, 483-485, 491, 500-503, 
§O5, $12, $l, §21-§29, $9993, 
544°546, 557, 559 

Germinated barley 137 

Germination 68, 100 

Germs 43) 

Germsheim (Germany) 454 

Gertrude of Nivelles (St) 74,131, 
235, 238, 326, 447, 543 

Gertrude the Great (St) 99 

Gespelier 472 

Gespinstlein 233 

Gessner 503 

Gestermn = 379 

Getupfeltes Hartheu 452 

Geutelingen 114 

Geutelingen feast 114 

Gevulde Ridderspoor 292 

Geweihet Kraut = §27,530 

Gewone Sleutelbloem 498 

Gewoon Vlas 233 

Gezelle,G. 18, 454 

Gezichte 54) 

Ghemeypne Peterselie 90 

Ghent (Belgium) 109, 112, 118, 135, 
351, 429, 434, 454 

Ghent Altarpiece (Van Eyck, H. & j.) 
18, 294 

Ghent pharmacopoeia 762 

Ghent University jo 

Gherkins 58, 230, 399 

Ghosts 178, 252 

Giantloaves 116 

Giant pairofspectacles 7a 

Giant Violets 550 

Giants 426 

Gichthlume 498 

Gichterkrinzli = 217, 221 
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Gichthraut 498 

Gichthrut 541,549 

Giftheil 376 

Gifts 108, 110, 195, 240, 255, 274, 
304, 346, 372, 393. $02 

Gilg(en) 421 

Gilgenbutterblume 358 

Gilgenkraut 358 

Gilke(mkraut) 358 

Gill 168 

Gilles Beys 327 

Gillylowers 363, 472, 477 

Gin 229,992,504 

Ginger 286, 524 

Ginger Mint 371 

Gingerbread 110, 112, 11§, 117 

Gingercakes 108 * 

Ginoffelen 476 

Girard,de,l. 304 

Girdle 54,238 

Girkelblommen 199 

Gin/Girls 54, 56, 61, 72-73, 86, 
88-89, 91, 100, 115, 119-120, 
126-127, 131, 134, 175-176, 178, 
180, 195, 220, 237-240, 252-253, 
328, 358, 361, 372, 389, 391, 393, 
409, 416, 447, 456-457, 466, 468, 
484, 501, $21, $43, §45-546 

Girl's blouse 532 

Girls name 127 

Girl's pillow §32 

Girofle Rouge 472 

Giroflier 472 

Girt Oxeye 199 

Girton (England) 429 

Gladiator shows 243 

Gladiolus byzantinus Mill, 266 

Gladiolus communis lL. (3.45 

Glodiolus species 269 

Gladyne 278 

Glofeul des Marans 278 

Glofeul jaune 278 

Glands 241 

Glandular activity 543 

Glandularsores 253 

Glass 3.46, 438, 456 
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Glozen Kappen 278 

Glozen Muiltje 541 

Glechorna hederaceral. 397 

Glei 121 

Gledekrout 955 

Glis 278 

Glix 233 

Glockenblume 192, 208 

Gloucestershire (England) 472, 
545. 559 

Glowingcoals 454 

Glicksalraune 345 

Glicksmdnnchen 443 

Glucose metabolism = 74, 432 

Glucose-6-phosphate 
dehydrogenase deficiency 73 

Glue 269, 438 

Gnomes 408, 427 

Gnomes'houses 409 

Goa (India) 489 

Goat's milk 263 

Goats 57 

Gobelets des fées 403 

Gockeler 45 

God 20, 26, 30, 33, 56, 99-100, 114, 
INF, 192, 194, 249, 259, 262, 268, 
274, 301, 324, 328, 339-340, 349, 
368, 995, 485, 530 

Godofeloquence 312 

Godofthesmith 438 

God's blessing 105 

God's tryout 447 

Godchild 109, 112 

Goddess offlowers 219 

Goddess oflowe 438 

Goddess ofspring 105, 304 

Goddess ofthe Mandrake 338 

Goddess of vegetation 325 

Goddess'tears 482 

Goddesses 105, 209, 219, 233, 240, 
266, 280, 295, JO1, JO4, 921, 323, 
325, 338, 388, 509 

Godelieve of Gistel (St) 118 

Godet 208 

Godewaoar(thee) 452 

Godeware 452 


Godfather 108, 112,117,179 

Godmother 108,112,117 

Godfathers And Godmothers 541 

Gods 10,19, 40, 68, 100, 104, 107, 
280, 3328, 379, 407, 483, 502, 509, 
gn 

Goes, vander,H. 187 

Goethe, von, |.W. 18, 203, 7O0, 340 

Goitre §33-534 

Gold 17,128, 212, 233, 704, 331, 343, 
363, 407, 503, 511, 530 

Gold (bloom) 358 

Goldwater jo4 

Goldpapercrown 112 

Goldblomme(n) 358 

Goldblurme 199, 358 

GoldenAmaranth 42 : 

Goldenblossom 19 

Goldenbowl 313 

Goldenegg 346 

Golden Fleece 338 

Golden fleurs-de-lis 282 

Golden flower 201 

GoldenGarlic 424 

Goldenhorns 393 

Goldenkeys 502 

Goldenspoon 4§3! 

Golden yellow flower 503 

Goldens 199 

Goldins 358 

Goldman (family) 360 

Goldrose 358 

Golds 458,360 

Goldylocks 187 

Golgotha 48 

Gonneau 187 

Gonzaga, A. (St) 324, 326 

Good children no 

Good faith 98 

Good fortune 25, 176, 210, 303, 
343, 347, 389, 446-447, 468-469 

Good Friday 49, 73, 6, 117, 128, 
190-152, 175: 237, 253, 439, 
446-448, 469, 501 

Good Fridaybuns 117 

Goodharvest 99 


Good health 178, 413, 559 

Goodluck 25, 111, 126, 191, 253, 
302-304, 343-346, 428, 457, 489, 
§00, 531 

Good news 

Good omen 

Good Week 446 

Goodwishes 210,529 

Good works 527 

Good-heartedness 123 

Good-King-Henry 417 

Goodwill §30 

Goosefat 57 

Gooseleeks 212 

Gooseberry Shrub 86 

Gérlitz (Germany) 33 

Goslar (Germany) 260 

Goslings 212, 420, 545 

Gospel 104, 113, 176, 211, 338-339, 
388, 456 

GospelofStjohn 482 

 Gaspelles af Dystaues 176 

Gothic ‘finial’ 326 

Gothic builders 326 

Gothicdecorations 544 

Gothic period 64,425 

Gothic three-lobed arch 175 

Goths 284,341 

Gotteshut 187 

Gottheil 387 

Gottingen (Germany) 545 

Gottschee/Kocevje (Slovenia) 72 

Gou(d)sblogrme 358 

Gouda (the Netherlands) 

Gould,C. 437 

Goudsbloem 358 

Goukes 358 

Goulans 458 

Gourmet restaurants 182 

Gout 63, 75, 90-91, 133. 197, 181, 
222-223, 254-255, 261-263, 305, 
330, 369, 396, 413, 418-420, 433, 
459, 488, 505, 513, 534,549 

Goutbloeme 358 

Gowan 199 

Gowlan,M. 217 


280 
177. 456, 484 
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Gowles 458 

Gowslip 45 

Gozbert (Abbot) 371 

Grobedin (Pseudo-Mesues) 495 

Grabe(njkrout 485 

Grobkraut 382 

Grace-ofGod 452, 457 

Grachtlis 278 

Gracy Day 208 

Grafton (USA) 474 

Grain 76, 96, 98-100, 104, 119, 121, 
124, 128-129, 195, 199, 182, 195, 
249, 255, 323, 344, 427, 446, 449 

Graincult 9% 

Grainharvest 98,122 

Grain in magicalhealing 128 

Grainritual 99 

Grain stubble 489 

Grainweeds 196 

Grains of Barley 126-128, 130 

GrainsofCor 99, 122-123, 127, 325 

Grains of Millet 123, 130 

GrainsofOat 126 

Grains of Rice 123 

GrainsofRye 137 

Grains ofSpelt 127 

Grains of Wheat 122,125 

Gromakleblumen 199 

Gramineae 96 

Grominées 249 

Granada (Spain) 489 

Granaries 98,128, 392 

Grand Basilic 54 

Grandbonfire 426 

Grand Duchy of 
Luxemburg/Luxemburg yo, 76 

Grand Marnier 276 

Grand Rouge de Hollande 172 

Grand-Rechain/Dison (Belgium) 
118 

Grande Absinthe 385 

Grande Camomille 199 

Grande Chartreuse 276 

Grande Marguerite 199 

Grande Paqueretie 199 

Grandmother 119 
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Grandmother's Nightcap 476 
Granny’sCaps 476 
Granny's Nighteap 45, 187, 376 
Granules 409 
Grape-leaf Anemone 51 
Grape-vine 124 
Grape-vine branches 63 
Grapes 124-125 
Grosbloem = 217 
Grasblum(n) 472 
Griser 249 
Grosenp 2.4.9) 
Grasndgeln 472, 475 
Graspelier 472 
Grasrose 472 
Grasscircles 252 
Grassdecoction 254 
Grass family 96 
Grass King 249 
Grass magic 251 
Grassroots 254 
Grassseed 254 
Grass-of-Parnassus 
Grass-strewing 255 
Groisen 249 
Grasses 179, 249-257, 295, 703, 
344. 484 
Grassycircles 252 
Gratitude 236, 284, 760, 466, 902, 
543,547 
Grave,de,|. 128 
Grave flowers 87, 212, 324 
Gravel 370, 418, 534 
Graves 17, 20,26, 40,50, 61, 105, 
108-109, 12.4, 174-175, 201-202, 
209-210, 212, 223, 253, 260, 274, 
280, 312, 324, 328, 338, 366, 426, 
436, 444, 483, 509, $44 
Gravesender (England) 132 
Gravestones 72,84, 388 
Graveyard Chrysanthemum 203 
Graveyard flowers 17,203 
Graveyards 17,50, 109, 210, 253, 
324, 328, 360, 466 
Gravies 437 
Grazes 191,494 
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Grease 372 

Great Autumn Flower Show 
(Harrogate,England) 438 

Greateffort 174 

Great Mother 119 

Great Ox-eye 199 

Great Park Lily 299 

Great Stinging Nettle = 413 


Great War/World Warl 120,211, 
302-303, 370, 389, 427-428, 432, 
483, 492, 505, 515 


Great Yellow Water Lily 311 

Great(er) Cowslip 498 

GreaterCelandine 262 

GreaterKnapweed 194 

Greater Periwinkle 466, 470 

Greco-Roman death cult 68 

Greece 19, 63-64, 68, 76, 85, 98, 
168, 178, 206, 219, 225, 243, 266, 
274, 286, 294, 299, 316, 323-325, 
340, 347, 366, 378, 382, 388, 424, 
448-449, 481-482, 484, 487, 492, 
$03,511, 514, 523,531, 544 

Greed 124,211 

Greek ‘lotus myths’ 312 

Greek architects 64 

Greekbrides 266 

Greek Catholics 133 

Greek Clover 241 

Greek coins 425 

Greek courtesan 513 

Greekcustom 227,280 

GreekislandofKos 29,180 

Greeklegends 228, 294-295, 9713 

Greek memorial stones 64 

Greek mysteries 68 

Greek mythology 18-19, 104, 225, 
294, 312, 321, 338, 358, 366, 378, 
_ 474, 482, 509 

Greek Orthodox Church 116 

Greek philosophers 29, 91, 441 

Greek physicians 36,274, 487 

Greek plantsaga 533 

Greek poets 266,376, 482, 509, 
43 

Greek religion 94 
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Greek scholars 329,340 

Greek sculptors 61, 64 

Greekseer 72 

Greekstyles 64 

Greeks 26,29, 76, 40, 42, 47,56, 
61, 64, 68, 72, 75, 85, 91, 99, 1045, 
116, 138, 194, 258, 266, 268, 274, 
309, 315, 321, 329, 338, 340-341, 
343. 358, 366, 368, 970, 381, 388, 
391, 393,396, 407, 424, 427, 436, 
448, 455, 474, 482, 436-487, 491, 
§O0, 504, 509, $13, 919, $23, $27, 
529, 533, 542-543, 546-547, $50 

Green branches 501 

GreenClover 175 

Greendress 304 

Greendye 286 

Green fertilizer 75,181 

Green Ginger 385 

Greengrass 249 

Green medicines 37 

Green paint 549 

GreenPea 444,446 

Greenseason 521 

Greeting cards 176 

Gregorianhighmass 113 

Gregory's Day 430 

Gregory-gret-onian 430 

Grelot 299 

Grenouilette Blanche 45 

Grven 116 

Grey 407 

Greyhair 197 

Grey-greendyes 560 

Grief 266, 360-361 
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Grim Reaper 324 
Grimm Brothers 448 
Grimmelshausen,H. 340 
Grivegnéelez-Lidge 
(Belgium)240 
Grodecki, W. 340 
Groene Abem 385 
Groene Bijvoet 385 
Groffiaat 472 
Groin 284 


Groningen (the Netherlands) 108, 
112, 135, 221 
Groom 446 
Groot Kasseiken 199 
Groote Boon(en) 66 
Groote Sleutelbloem 498 
Grosse Akelei 87 
Grosse Féve 66 
Grose Gdnseblume 199 
Grose Goldblume 199 
Grosse Karnille 199 
Grosse Margntli 199 
Grosse Nelkenbasilien 54 
Grosse Prime! 498 
Grosse Waldschliisselblume 498 
Grosser Fenche!l 225 
Grosser Ritterspom 292 
Grosses Basilikum 54 
Grote Ganzebloem 199 
Grote Kol 48) 
Grote Madelief 199 
Grote Sterrestoet yo 
Ground 190, 253 
Ground Apple 165 
Ground lyy 397 
Groundsel 555 
Grow stunted 220 
Growing ofgrain 99 
Gruels 491 
Guanerius,A. 481 
Guardian 274 
Guardian powers 71, 236 
Guardian spirit 304, 407 
Guatemala 43 
Gudsgave 99 
Guédu Pasdela Biche 284 
Guellin 539 
Guernsey (Britain) 372,419 
Guernsey Lily 331 
Guernsey practitioner 169 
Guests 368,532 
Guewlede Loup 3476 
Guildes 458 
Guildford (England) 87 
Guildsman 68 
Guilty person = 132 


Guinea pigs 522 

Guldenbloem 358 

Gums 285, 363, 370, §23-424, §34 
Gun-shot 433 

Guns 135,457,531 

Guntia,P. 927 

Gumard 410 

Girtelkraut 385, 387 

Gutter 74 

Guy of Anderlecht (St) 118 
Guzman, de, D. (St) 198, 133, 326 
Gypsies 37,258, 417, 444 
Gypsyremedy 546 


Haaltert (Belgium) 129 

Haantje-op-een-spoante = 110 

Hoar 233 

Haarlem (the Netherlands) 269 

Hades/Pluto 84, 99, 209, 323, 366, 
482,543 

Haematuria 255 

Haemoglobin 435,505 

Haemolyticanaemia 76 

Haemoptysis 329 

Haemorrhages 43, 255, 369, 434, 
457-458, 469 

Haemorrhoids 241, 285, 419, 432, 
534. 559 

Haemostatic properties 419-420, 
465 

Hofergift 292 

Hoferkraut 479 

Hag 119 

Hahnemann,5. 43 

Hahne(n)fissel 45 

Hahnen-kampf 527 

Hail 104,456 

Hail Mary 176,177, 417 

Hainault (Belgium) 130 

Hair 70, 329, 338, 341, 344-345, 
389, 397, 460, 515, 931, 534 


Hairdye 363,514 

Hair growth 75, 90, 268 

Hairloss 396,420,431 

Hairlotionftonic 58,371, 399, 420, 
460 

Hairy places 261 

Hairy Violet 539 

Hakendover (Belgium) 10,129, 235 

Halicarnassus (Turkey) 383 

Halle (Belgium) 10, 112,116, 118 

Halloween 237,301, 447 

Halls 17,532 

Hallucinations 7, 260, 340, 442, 
345, 348, 407, §32 

Ham 172,115 

Hambleden (England) 437 

Hamburg (Germany) 306 

Hamburg Parsley 82,92 

Hamlet (Shakespeare, W.) 
498, 500, 539 

Hampshire (England) §0, 430, 504 

Han-sur-Lesse (Belgium) 109 

Handbohne 66 

HandfulofClover 175 

Handkerchief 303, 346, 361, 
456-457 

Hands 104, 125, 136, 260, 327, 455. 
532 

Handschuhblume 498 

Handsome husband 127 

Hanebane (Potelée) 258 

Hangelooren 66 

Hanging 347 

Hanginghead 546 

Hangover 285, 995, 512, §46-547 

Hanibane 258 

Hannover (Germany) 88,119, 304, 
368, 372 

Happiness 25, 211, 303, 989, 447, 
532 

Happy and victorious youth 85 

Happy marriage 176, 468 

Hardhow 358 

Hare 392 

Hare's-Foot Clover 

HaricotBean 66 


189, 


172, 181 
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Harm 96,105 

Harmful plant 194 

Harmony 425.394 

Harpocrates 312 

Harrogate (England) 438 

Hartheuw 452 

Hartkraut = 387 

Hartmann, H. 345 

Hartz Bilgen 557 

Harvest 68, 73, 98-100, 104, 
198-127, 132, 233, 235-237, 239, 
304, 409, 434, 486 

Harvestbean 68 

Harvest festival 119-121, 413 

HarvestGod 120 

Harvest Mare 119 

Harvest Mother 119 

Harvest Queen 119 

Harvest scene 124 

Harvestseason 119 

Harvestsongs 120 

Harvestsoup 120 

Harvest wagon 76,120 

Harvestingofmushrooms 408 

Harz Mountains (Germany) §23 

Hoselblume 45 

Haspengouw (Belgium) 388 

Hasselt (Belgium) 109 

Hastings (plant) 444 

Hat 69,175 

Hate 56, 393 

Hateful 415 

Haughtiness 294 

Houssonnenwirbel 458 

Hautbois Strawberry 519 

Havercakes 140 

Haover-en-Hool 387 

Haverdrils 208 

Hawk's Feet 187 

Hawks 126 

Hawthorn 10 

Hawthorn hedge 130 

Hay 100, 226, 249, 252-253, $55. 
558-459 

Hayaroma 4559 

Hayfever 51 
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Hayfield 253 

Haystack 253 

Haywaintriptych 251 

Hazel 53) 

Hazelnut 112,491 

Head §0,§4, 74, 89, 111, 168, 
179-180, 220, 222, 240, 244, 
274-275, 283, 285, 296, 309, 316, 
329, 362, 369-370, 432-434, 458, 
483, 488, 504, 512-513, 534, 
546-547 

Headchakra 415 

Headlice 296,533 

Headlouse 74 

Headpad 179 

Headsores 431,548 

Headwounds 285,369, 547 

Headacher 479 

Headaches 46, 50-51, 57, 133, 169, 
202-204, 212, 240, 253, 263, 286, 
348, 768-369, 396, 410, 431, 
433-435, 470, 479, 485-486, 
533-534. 546, 548, 559 

Headbands 181 

Headyscent 504 

Healer 253 

Healing 329, 388 

Healingarts 194 

Healing power 35, 111, 114, 118, 190, 
432, 470, 486, 522 

Health 169, 345, 389, 416, 479, 436 

Health problems 43 

Health-givingfood 416 

Hearse 21,61 

Heart 29,112,137, 274-275, 305. 
314, 328, 330, 362, 379, 432, 457, 
468, §03, 513, 523-924, §46-547, 
558 

Heartattacks 432 

Heartdisorders 286,305, 476 

Heartfunction 305,434 

Heart palpitations 90, 476 

Heartweakness 305 

Heart'sEase 939,541,549 

Heart's Pansy 5417 

Heartburn 513, 
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Hearth 399 

Heartseed 541 

Heat 285, 417, 504, 548 

Heathen 108-109, 11.4, 116, 413, 
502, 533 

Heathen belief 176, 502, 533 

Heathen festival 109, 114 


Heathen religions 108 

Heathen spring cult 116 

Heaven $121, 182, 211, 280, 315, 424, 
328, 361, 405, 448, 498, 500, 502, 
519, 522-523, 530 

Heaven's Gates 509 

Heavenly Crown 40 

Heavenly flower 219 

Heavenly spirits 326 

Hébert,L. 243 

Hebrewlaw 242 

Hebrew sarcophagi 20 

Hebrews 323,368 

Hebrides, the (Scotland) 455 

Hecate 167 

Hecate's garden 438, 378 

Hedero helix. 454, 469 

Hedge 304, 448 

Heels 213 

Heilebartsblume 278 

Heiligdreifaltigkeitsblurme 5.41, 546 

Heilige Drievuldigheidsbloempye 
546 

Heilige Woterlelie der Indiérs 31) 

Heiliges Kraut 527,530 

Heimdallr 249 

Heist-op-den-Berg (Belgium) 502 

Hekelgem/Affigem (Belgium) 117 

Heksenkruid 452 

Helbers (family) 475 

Helen (St) 238 

Helen 64, 482 

Helen'stears 221 

Helena (Emperor Constatine's 
mother) 210 

Heleniumm 221 

Helianthus sp. 201, 760, 362 

Heliogabalus (Emperor) 513 

Heliotropium 362 
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Hell 344, 448 

Hellhound 378 

Helm,B. 340 

Helmbloem 376 

Helmet 378 

Helmet Flower 376 

Helmond (the Netherlands) 456 

Hélory, ¥. (St) 379 

Hemdeknop 165 

Hemelsleutel 493 

Hemerocallissp. 431 

Hemicellulose 410 

Hemlock 8&7, 258, 262, 379, 
418-419, 432 

Hemp 4517 

Hen and Chickens 

Hen-bell 258 

Hen-peckedhusbands 88% 

Henbane 258-265, 342, 346, 
418-419, 432 

Henbanecrown 260 


187, 208 


Henbane juice 262 

Henbane poisoning 262,431 

Henbane seeds 260-261 

Henbane stalk 261 

Henna (Sicily, ttaly) 5.43 

Hennebloeme 258 

Henryl (King) 113 

Henry Vill (King) 3.44 

Hens 123, 126-129, 212, 420, 427, 
446, 448, 475, 484, 501 

Hepatica nobilis Schreb. 33, 174 

Hepatica tiloba Chaix 17.4 


" Hépatique des Bois 555 


Hépatique Etoilée 555 

Hépatique Odorante 555 

Hepatitis 91 

Hephaestus 225, 338 

Herbal liqueurs 514 

Hera/Juno 85, 260, 266, 280, 321, 
323-324, 482, 509, 511, 543 

Heraclea pontica 478 

Heracles/Hercules 85, 194, 225, 
260, 912-313, 321, 478, 509 

Heraclides 262 

Heraldry 126,175, 189, 194, 211, 


220, 281-283, 316, 327, 340, 160, 
408, 475, 484,511 

Heralds 402, §27 

Herbbags 276 

Herbgardens 225, 336, 350 

Herbjohn 452 

Herb mixtures 486 

HerbofCirce 336 

HerbofGrace 527 

HerbofHercules 527 

Herbofthe Cross 527,533 

Herb Paralysy 498 

Herb Peter 498 

Herbshop 350 

Herb Trinity 547 

Herbvinegar 58 

Herbabuona 468 

Herba paralysis = 503 

Herba sacra 527 

Herbasanta 368 

Herbal (Bancke) 455 

Herbalhealers 284 

Herbaltea 275 

Herbaltobacco 559 

Herbalists 8, 10, 30-92, §0, 57-58, 
63. 72, 75, 84-85, 89-90, 140, 168, 
181-182, 189, 196, 212-214, 222, 
228-229, 241, 262, 268, 275-276, 
285, 296, 304-305, 311, 329, 
349-350, 361-362, 369, 371, 
380-382, 394, 396, 398, 410, 415, 
418, 428, 432-433, 435, 437. 
459-460, 469, 476, 486-487, 
504-505, §12-513, $15, 522-523, 
527, 531-535. 543. 547-549. 556 

Herbalist writings 29-34 

Herball or General Historie of Plantes 
(Gerard, |.) 8,10, 92, 42, 50, 99, 
135, 140, 196, 201, 212-222, 228, 
241, 244, 254, 261-262, 268, 275, 
285, 296, 305, 329-330, 342, 347, 
349-350, 362-363, 369, 371-372, 
380-381, 395-396, 399, 418, 428, 
433.437. 459. 486, 504, 512, 515, 
$23, 532, 534. 547, 559 

Herbals 8,10, 31-92, 42, 50, 57-58, 


63, 72, 75, 84-85, 88-90, 135-137, 
140, 168, 181-182, 189, 196, 201, 
212-213, 222, 228-229, 241, 243, 
254, 261-262, 268, 275-276, 285, 
296, 304-305, 311, 329-330, 342, 
347,349-350, 361-363, 369-372, 
380-382, 391, 393-399, 410, 415, 
418, 428, 432-435, 437,449, 
454-455, 459-460, 469, 476, 
486-487, 504-505, 12-513, 515. 
§22-§23, $27, $3153 543. 
547-549, 555-559 

Herbarius in Dyetsche (Anonymous) 
275, 396 

Herbarius oft Cruydtboeck 
(Dedonaeus/Dodoens,R.) 8, 
10, 31-32, 50, 57, 63, 72, 75, 89-90, 
168, 181, 189, 196, 212, 222, 228, 
24), 262, 268, 275-276, 285, 296, 
304, 349, 361-362, 369, 371, 380, 
994, 396, 398, 415, 418, 428, 
432-433, 435, 437,459, 469, 476, 
486-487, 504-505, 512-513, 515, 
522-523, 527, 531-535, 543. 
547-548, 558 

Herbed Cents Trovs $452 

Herbed Eternuer 299 

Herbe dla Brilure 452 

Herbedla Teigne 258 

Herbe dla Vierge 208 

Herbed Saint-Jean 385 

Herbed St-Eloy 452 

Herbed Vache 172 

Herbe ou Loup 376 

Herbe ou Vert 45 

Herbe aux Abeilles 199 

Herbe aux Cents Godts 385 

Herbe aux Dents $= 258, 261 

Herbe aux Enchontements § 527,53) 

Herbe aux Engelures 258 

Herte oux Sorciéres 527 

Herbie aux Sorciers 531 

Herbe aux Vers 385 

Herbe Caniculaire 258 

Herbe Clovelée 541 

Herbede Feu 385 
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Herbe dela Paralysie 498,503 
Herbe dela Pensée 5,41 
Herbe de la Saint-Jean 
385, 390, 452 
Herbedela Tore 476 
Herbe dela Trinitéd 5.41, 546 
Herbe de lion 187 
Herbe de Notre-Dame 452, 459 
Herbe de Saint Paul 498,502 
Herbe de Saint Pierre 498, 502 
Herbe de Sainte Nathalie 292 
Herbe de Sainte Othilie 292,294 
Herbe de Sainte-Apolline 258, 261 
Herbe de Sang §27 
Herbe de St-Jean 452 
Herbe des Champs 199 
Herbe des Chevaux 258 
Herbe des Magiciens 336 
Herbe du Cardinal 292 
Herbe du Vent 45 
Herbe Moniale 292 
Herbe Royale 54, 58, 387 
Herbe Socrée 272,527 
Herbe Sainte 485 
Herbena 527 
Herbes de Provenge 399 
Herbs/Weeds 36,141,238 
Herbstsafran 509 
Hercegovina 416 
Hercules/Heracles 85, 194, 225. 
260, 312-313, 321, 378, 509 
Herdsman 252 
Herefordshire (England) 119, 212, 
252, 507 
Herenthout (Belgium) 118 
Herfsterokus 9509 
Herlin,F. 124 
Hermanek 168 
Hermdnnchen 167 
Hermes (St) 128 
Hermes/Mercury 90,181, 228, 
280, 305, 368, 417-418, 482, 511 
Hermit wy, 309 
Herod the Great (King) 369 
Herodotus 312,436 
Heroes 10, 18-19, 89, 212, 228, 


199, 201, 
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294-295, 509 

Heroin $488, 490-491 

Heroin addicts 49) 

Heroin derivative 491 

Heroine 212, 521 

Hergottaltieisch 172 

Herrgottholz 387 

Hergottsblut 452, 454 

Herrgottshbrod = 172 

Hergottiswinkel 126 

Herrick, R. 17-18, 206, 217, 321, 
472, 475.495, 539 

Hert(shooi 452 

Hertekruid 366 

Hertenheu 452 

Hertfordshire (England) 371 

Herzele (Belgium) 122 

Herafreude 555 

Hesse (Germany) 

Hesychius 140 

Hetoerae 513 

Heul(bloem) 479 

Heulbol = 481 

Hexenblumen 49 

Hexenkrout 258, 261, 336, 452 

Hexenmdnnchen 342 

Heydoddels 194 

Hiccups 255,369 

Hiddentreasure 4902 

Hiera 527 

Hierobotane 527,530 

Hierecium pilosellaL. 457 

Hieroglyphics 315 

Hieves 531 

Highblood pressure 436 

High priest 26 

Highregard 446 

Hijsoop 272 

Aijssop = 272 

Hijzop 272 

Hilarius 58 

Hildegard von Bingen (St) 30, 74, 
84, 168, 304, 329, 339, 345. 
347-348, 371, 379, 593-904 

Hildesheim (Germany) 180, 407, 
457, 469 


269, 304. 
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Hildisrieden (Switzerland) 428 

Hilligbitter 385, 

Hills 274 

Hilum 447 

Himalaya 258, 336, 500 

Himmelsbrod 172 

Himmelschidsse! 498, 502-503 

Himmelsgirtel 485 

Himmestern 208 

Hindu iconography 314 

Hindu families 54 

Hindu gods 431 

Hindu Lotus 311 

Hindurituals 19,314 

Hindu symbolism 313 

Hinduism 19, 311, 373 

Hindus 54,313 

Hinn Choy 40 

Hippocrates (of Kos) 29-30, 36, 89, 
240, 274, 348, 395.431, 434, 512, 
547 

HippocraticOath 29 

Hipposelinon By 

Hips 338 

Himschal 479 

Hirsebrei 122 

Histamine 419 

Historical poisonings 341 

Hives 227,398,532 

Hojo)lhuizekens 481 

Hoanepoat 45 

Hoarseness 90, 330, 431 

Hoary Basil 54 

Hoary Sock 542 

Hodelerbsa 444 

Hoeke (Belgium) 121 

Hoepeelbloemen 472 

HofEppe 84 

Hafbloemen 494 

Hofblume(n) 498 

Hofburg (Vienna, Austria) 343 

Hofeppe 82,90 

Hofvennekel 225 

Hog's grease 9 329, 362, 394, 534 

Hog's-bean 258 

Hogs' puddings 372 


Hogweed 19 

Hohe Primel 498 

Holbein, H.the Younger 470, 475 

Holda/Holle 98, 107, 235, 239 

Holda's wagon 240 

Hole 132,393 

Holeinthebread 132 

Holiday 372 

Holigold 358 

Holland (the Netherlands) 98, 
1OZ, 109, 115, 132 

Holldndische Filitten 472 

Holldndischer Klee 172 

Holmes,}. 18 

Holstein (Germany) 260 

Holy Basil 54 

Holy Cross 393, 546 

Holy Cross-days 99 

HolyCyamus 311 

Holydrink 366 

Holy Ghost 177, §30, 546 

HolyGrail 17 

Holyherbs 200, 274,511, 527, 533 

HolyLand 50 

Holyman 458 

Holy MotherofGod 177 

Holynumber 174 

HolyofHolies 124 

Holy Sacrament of Miracles 135 

Holy Saturday 117,253 

Holy Spirit 187,295 

Holytexts 511 

Holy Thursday 117 

Holy Trinity 48, 174-175. 178, 182, 
284, 521, 544, 546 

Holy Virgin/Virgin Mary 19, 48-49. 
56, 69, 99, 118, 124-125, 189, 219, 
222, 235, 284, 294, 301-304, 313, 
323-325, 327, 360-361, 475, 521, 
523, 544 

Holywater 86, 104, 131, 126, 388, 
429,571 

Holy Week 116 

Holy Wort 527,530 

Holzfrdulein 235 


Home 49, 72, 107, 109, 195, 236, 


343, 346, 385, 454, 457 
Home-brewed beer 393 
Homemade bread 4 
Homeopathy 33, 350,419, 460 
Homer 40,85, 243, 266, 413, 316, 

348,427, 429, 482, 500, 544 
Homes 121, 242, 343, 428 
Homesickness 131 
Homespunlinen 428 
Homme Planté 336 
Hondsappel 336 
Hondsdulle 165 
Hondsiook 437 
Hondsroos 479 
Honey 75, 118, 135-137, 180, 197, 

212-213, 222, 241, 254, 274-275, 

280, 285-286, 295, 299, 329, 361, 

392, 395, 410, 413, 418, 433, 491, 

$05, 530, $34. 541, 547-548 
Honeycakes 178,133 
Honey water 264 
Honeywine 329 
Honey-suckle Clover 172 
Honeybees 47, 180,197, 217, 280 
Honeyed water 369 
Honeymoontrip 19 
Hong Kong (P.R. China) 490 
Hong-Kong complex 490 
Honoratus of Amiens (5t) 118 
Honoratus of Vercelli (St) 11 
Honour 25,389 
Hoogblauw 192 
Hooglede (Belgium) 112 
Hop 397,470 
Hop poles 122 
Hop Trefoil 172 
Hope 194, 219, 323, 325, 360 
Horace 7§ 

Hordeumsp. 96 
Horlogio deicontadini 361 
Hornbeam 370 
Homblurne 292 
Horncastle (England) 500 
Horned Pansy 539,545 
Hornet 57 

Horns 227,237,522 


Hormungsblumen 206 
Horribledeed 474 
Horsante 233 
Horse Buckles 498 
Horse Daisy 199 
Horse diseases 260 
Horsedung 524 
Horsefeed 283 
Horse Gowan 8,165,199 
Horsemanure 408 
Horse Mint 368, 370-371 
Horse Mushroom 410 
Horse selinon 84 
Horse Violet 541, 545 
Horse-bean 66 
Horse-charm 545 
Horse-chestnut 32 
Horseman's morsels 227 
Horsemen 110, 114, 194, 227, 286, 
446 
Horsemint 370 
Horseradish 3478 
Horses §6, 85, 98, 100, 105, 
109-110, 191, 235, 241, 249, 253, 
255, 260, 284, 380, 408, 522, 533, 
545 
Horsetail 196 
Horsham (England) 303 
Horticultural sector 330 
Hortulus (Strabo, W.) 496 
Hortus Medicus 3495 
Horus 312 
HoseinHose 498 
Hosea 423 
Hospitality 368 
Host (the Wild) 106 
Hostile armies 382 
Hosts 104, 124-125, 135 
HotCrass Bun 117 
Hotsummerweather 416 
Hound's Tongue 36 
Hour 361 
Hourofdeath 368 
HouseofFlanders 343 
HouseofLancaster 189 
House spint 295 
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House-warming 201 

Household 68,120,327 

Household dye 515 

Householdgods 543 

Householdlinen 286, 420 

Houseleek 468 

Housemaids 131 

Houses 49, 69, 122, 191-134, 141, 
167, 169, 211, 227, 235, 237, 242, 
253, 260, 268, 274, 286, 794, 
3702-303, 345. 372, 392, 428, 446, 
454-456, 458, 500-501, 513, 527, 
939, 532, 545. 557 

Housewives 135, 253, 286 

Houwvrouw 98 

Hover-y 280 

How Lilies Came White (Herrick, R.) 
321 

How Pansies Or Heart's-Ease Came 
First (Herrick, PR.) 539 

How Primroses Came Green (Herrick, 
R) 498 

Howl 379 

Hubert (St) 

Huel 487 

Hihnergift 258 

Hihnertod 258 

Huisboan 66 

HulGil 486 

Hulledoat 137 

Humanbody 346 

Human existence onearth 20 


109, 500 


Humanfaeces 382 

Human figure 34), 344-345 

Humanflesh 135 

Humanforms 106,119, 341, 444 

Humanherb 341 

Human sacrifice 105, 482 

Humanshape 341 

Humantemperament 30 

Humanism a4y4 

Humbleness 302 

Humbolt 233 

Humility 19,187, 274, 339.511, 
543-544 

Humours 40, 285,303 
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Hurmulus tupulusl, 397 

Hummus 255 

Hundeblume 199 

Hundsgift 376 

Hundskamille 165 

Hundstoed 476 

Hundsveilehen 5.41 

Hungarian farmers 415 

Hungary 17, 118, 132, 176-177, 180, 
415-416, 447-445, 454 

Hunger 253,393 

Hunger(blom) 192,194 

Hungerblumen 194 

Hungerkraut 541 

Hungry-grass 251, 253 

Hunt,|.L. 475 

Hunt 474 

Hunters 109, 500 

Hunting 141,242 

Hunting field 545 

Hunting superstition 260 

Huntingdonshire (England) 73, 
485 

Hurtsickle 192,197 

Husband 72, 86,100,178, 189, 
368,394 

Husbandman's Dial 358, 361 

Husked white rice 137 

Huts 255 

Huwelijksbootjes 376 

Huy (Belgium) 198,131 

Huzorenmuts 376 

Hyacint 266 

Hyacinth 266-271, 294,509 

Hyacinth bulbs 269 

Hyacinth festival 268 

Hyacinth seeds 268 

Hyacinthoides non-scripta Chouard ex 
Rothm. 266,545 

Hyacinthus/Hyakinthos 266, 268, 
294 

Hyacinthus myth 268 

Hyacinthus onentalisL, 266 

Hyacinthus' blood 294 

Hyakinthos/Hyacinthus 
294 


266, 268, 
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Hyazinthe = 266 
Hybrid Jonquil 
Hymeslozel 503 
Hyoscine 450 


210, 213 


Hyposcyamus 258,261 
Hyoscyamus nigerL. 258,342, 418 
Hypericin 460 

Hypericon 455 

Hypenconseed 459 

Hypericum 459, 460 
Hypericurt androsaemumL. 461 


Hypericum perforatum L. 167, 390, 
555 

Hypericum pulchrum L. 454 

Hyperikon 459 


Hypnos 481, 483 
Hypnotic effect 372 
Hypotensive activity 316,435 
Hysop 272 

Hysop(e) 272 

Hysope Officinale = 272 
Hyssop 8, 272-277, 476 
Hyssopoil 276 
Hyssoprecipe 275 
Hyssop stalk 274 
Hyssopus officinalis. 272 
Hysteria 275.394. 469, 476 


la 5.43 
lannocks 140 
lanthine 542 
ibn Sina/Avicen/ Avicenna 
512 
Ibn-el-Beither 342 
Icecreams 524,550 
leeland 106, 119, 340 
icelandMoss 130 
Identification 243 
identity 260 
Ideograms 489 


380-381, 


lezerblorm 192 


iglau/Jihlava (Moravia, Czech 
republic) 49 

Ignorance 483 

Weerhard 527 

Wjzerhoed 476 

lizerkoeken 111 

Izerkoekenoproer 112 

Izerkruid 192, 527 

e-de-France (France) 306 

leffects 379 

Ill-luck 545 

\ll-savoured breath 3470 

Wlinois (USA) 251, 544 

lllnesses/Ailments/Diseases/ 

Sicknesses 29, 32-33, 47-56, 57, 63, 
&§, 90, 117, 128, 130-133, 169, 191, 
195-196, 203, 240, 263, 268, 
275-276, 294-297, 303, 327, 
329-330, 148, 350, 769, 388, 
390-991, 395-996, 410, 417-418, 
428-430, 432, 434-435, 438, 
458-460, 468-469, 485-486, 
599-504, 11-512, $22, §29-§30, 
533-534, 546, 549 

Illusion of flight 379 

Illusions 179 

Illustrations 483 

Illyria (the Balkans) 284 

Illyrian Iris 286 

Imbole 9 4o1 

Imhotep 29 

Imitation manikins 345 

Imitation offering 105 

Imitation root 341 

Imitation saffron 363 

imitative magic 4370 

lmmaculate conception 
302, 315, 325-326 

Immaculate Virgin 56 

lmmergrin 466 

Imminent birth 132 

Imminentdeath 87 

Imminent disease 469 

Imminent marriage 134 

Imminent visitor 134 

Immortal life yo2 


19, 281, 


Immortality 42, 61,69, 194, 
202-203, 314, 321, 407 

Immortalityofthe soul 9 

Imperfection 260 

Imperial Larkspur 296 

Imperial Napoleonic party Sad 

Imperialship 243 

Impious 134 

Importsofopium 490 

Imposthures 136, 181, 213, 369, 
434 547 

Impotence 305,393 

Imprudence 294 

In Flanders Fields (McCrae, |.) 479 

Inari 1 

Incagrain 43 

incantations 130,134, 177, 260-261, 
416, 417. 458, §27 

Incarnation 443 

Incense 316 

Incense (Tree) 9 

Incenstancy 294 

Incontinence 429 

Indecentbehaviour 372 

Independent attitude 210 

India 18, 43, 54, 96, 98, 100, 121, 
134, 233, 242-243, 261, 309, 312, 
314-316, 323, 4.48, 486, 489,509, 
511, Sto 

Indian Blue Water-lily 313 

Indianescutcheons 316 

Indian Grass 25) 

IndianHemp 436 

Indian Lotus 309, 319-314 

Indian manuscripts 314 

Indian mythology 99 

Indian Pink 472 

Indian representations 180 

Indian Ricegrass 251 

Indian story 312 

Indian Venus 313 

Indians (America) 35-36, 43, 96, 
255. 296, 380, 521 

Indians (India) 312 

Indifference 433 

Indigenous medicines 35 


Indigestion 369, 434 

Iindische Lotusbloem 311 

Indische Lotusplant 311 

Indische Seerose 311 

Indischer Lotusblume 311 

Indo-China 490 

Indonesia 7,43, 100 

Indus (River-) 243 

Indus valley (India) 314 

Industrial qualityoil 491 

Industry 125, 305 

Inebriation 228 

Infantdeaths 220 

Infanteczema 549 

Infants 229 

Infections 74,91, 114, 133, 393, 
460, 487, $31, $34°535. 547 

Infertile woman 457 

Infamelust 73 

Inflamed body parts 434 

Infiammationoftheeyes 89,196 

Inflammations 50-51, 57-58, 89, 91, 
135, 137, 181,196, 222, 229, 241, 
2$4-255, 263, 274-275, 296, 305, 
390, 362, 379, 394, 397, 434, 469, 
486, 488, 512, 523, 534, 547-549 

Influenza 380, 434 

Infusion 58, 130, 348, 398-399, 436, 
512, 546 

Infusion ofoat 130 

Infusion of Wormwood 399 

Ingelbluem 458 

Ingeltie Gabrieel 111 

Ingolstadt (Germany) 545 

Ingooigem (Belgium) 113 

Ingram, |.H. 18 

Ingroen 466 

Inhalation 169 

inhibitions 393 

Initiation 378, 444 

Initiation rite oy 

Injection liquid 512 

Injections 487 

Injured pride 175 

762, 460 

197, 392,398, 492 


Injuries 


Irikes. 
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Infordse Klover 172 

Innerpeace 339 

Innocence 17, 219-220, 252, 274, 
323, 544 

17,117 

Innviertel (Austria) 458 

Insanity 128, 262, 3.40, 342, 350 

Insectlarvae 398 

Insect repellents 

Insect-bites 435 

Insect-repelling scent 959 

Insecticides 498 

Insects 35, 134, 192, 963, 398-399, 
410, 420, 496-437 

Insensitivity 328 

Insignia S44 

Insignificance 125 

Insomnia 36,169, 327, 348, 393, 
488, 504-505, 513.559 

Inspiration 340, 529 

Institution de la Féte du Travail 303 

Insult 174 

Intellectual rejuvenation 227 

Intensity oflight 361 

Intercourse 417 

internal extravasations of blood 
$95 

Internalinfammations 549 

International Institute for Rice 
Research (Philippines) 138 

Intestinal disorders 90, 229, 240, 
316, 369, 470 

Intestinal parasites 254, 432 

Intestine 51, 7§, 137, 229, 241, 262, 
274, 395. 433 

Intolerance 415 

Intoxication 72,210, 348, 396 

Intravenous injections 705 

Inula helenium lL. 388 

Inulasp. 201, 360 

Inverness (Scotland) 179 

Invincible 71 

Invisible 35, 71 

Invisible door soa 

Invisible fairies 179 

Invitation 179 


Inns 


169, 372 
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Invecation 169 

Invocavit 7oO 

la 543 

lodine 137 

lollas 487 

fon 542-543, 547 

lon porfuroun 542 

laniannymphs 543 

lonians 543 

lonicvolutes 64 

lonone 549 

Ipsenkraut 272 

Iran 

lrag 269 

Ireland = 17,131, 175, 178-179, 219, 
240, 251, 253. 303-304, 372, 416, 
428, 480, 501 

Irenaeus of Lyon (St) 194 

lrene = o8 

iris 194, 278-291, 327, 490, $4, $42 

Insagna Theophrastus 266 

Iris anglica Steud. 278 

iris des Marais 278 

insdes Prés 278 

tris Fouw-acore 9278 

Iris florentina L. 278, 542 

iris flowers 282,286 

iris foetidissima L. 266,278 

ins germanica var. florentina Dykes 
278, 542 

(ris gerrmanica var. germanical, 278 

Ins Hollandica hybrids 278 

Ins koempferi Sieb. 278,281 

iris lertifolia (Mill.) Voss 278 

Iris oil = 285 

lrisperfume 286 

fris pseudacorus Ll. 278 

Iris pumila. 278 

lrisroots 283-284, 286 

irissambucina lL. 278 

lrisseeds 285 

Inssibirical. 278 

Inssp. 278,284 

Irs xiphioides Ehrh. 278 

Insxlunda Aiton 280 

Irish = 175, 178, 182 
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lrisheabin 428 

Irish Cancer Society 211 

Irish Daisy 8 

Irish Guards 174 

Irish tradition 179 

Iron 92, 137, 342, 530, 533 

lrondoors 533 

lronfly 346 

lrone 286 

Irritability 415,417 

Irritating effect 48, 436, 438 

irritations § 213, 269, 419 

lsabelofBavaria 174 

IsabettaofMessina 56,196 

Isaiah = 187,415 

Ischytos 177 

Iserhort 527 

Iserhert 527 

Isis = 302, 921, 325, 388, 529 

Islam 489 

Isle of Axholmme (England) 252 

Isle of Man (Britain) 212, 790, 399, 
501 

Isle of Wight (England) 74 

Isles of Scilly (England) 213,419 

Ismacus 316 

fsop 272 

ope 86272 

Ispe 272 

Israel 323 

Israelites 

Isop 272 

IsthmianGames 35 

Italian Basil 58 

Italianchurches 368 

Italian herbals/herbalists 31, 136- 
137, 189, 261, 304, 330, 343, 345, 
3762, 381-382, 435, 486, 503, 513 

Italian motte 42 

Italian popularadage 368 

Italian Rye-grass 181 

Italiantale 295 

Italians 456, 123, 189, 220, 261, 
344-345, 361, 368, 381, 426, 466, 
482, 503, 515 

ItolientscherFenche! 225 


274.315 


Italy 30,54, 56, 64, 69, 72, 89, 
98-99, 127, 134-135, 198-139, 
167-168, 176-177, 179, 194, 203, 
21}, 220, 233, 297, 240, 242-243, 
269, 274-275, 282, 286, 301-302, 
304, 323, 325, 327, 336, 340, 342, 
344, 368-769, 381-982, 396, 408, 
415-416, 420, 424, 426, 428, 437, 
448-449, 455, 457-458, 468, 474, 
484, 488-489, 491, 502-503, 509, 
5g, 525-§24, 529-550, 532, 
543-545. 557 

ltch-mites 296 

Itchiness 549 

Itching 169, 296, 418-419, $12, 959 

ltchy skin 549 

lurmungan 379 

lwory 342 

lvoryspade 342 

lwro(g)ne 387 

Ivy 25, 454, 469 

Ivy branches 63 

IWvyleaves 13.4 


Jaagt-den-duivel 452,455 
Jocée du Printemps 539 

jacée Tricolore 54) 

jachin 323 

Jachtenduvel 452 

jacinth 266 

Jacinthe 266 

Jack (playing card) 174 

Jack (plant) 472 

Jack Behind The Garden Gate 541 
Jackofelubs 174 
Jack-jump-up-and-kiss-me 5.41 
Jackanapes on Horseback 217, 358 
Jackanapeson Horses 498 
Jacob (Bible) 339, 349 

Jacob's Chariot 476 

Jacob's Ladder 292,299 


Jacob's Sword 278 
Jacobean Lily 33) 
Jacquin's Oxlip = 498 
Jade 407 
Jégeteufel 452 
Jahnmewehsmann 119 
Jailfever 392-393 
Jalousie 472 
Jam 106, 505, 524 
Jam doughnuts 106 
James | (King) 32 
James the Greater (St) 522 
jammerblume 479 
Janette (des Comptoir) 
Jannetien 206 
Janus 98 
Japan 100, 134-195, 138, 202-204, 
281, 311, 314, 323, §24 
japanese 202, 313, 369, 
Japanese Anemone 451 
Japanese Cherry 28) 
japanese Emperor 202 
japanese families 202 
Japanese homes 135 
Japaneselris 278, 280-281 
Japaneselegend 134 
Japanese mintoil 477 
Japanese New Yearceremony 68 
japanese Royal family 
Japanese story 134 
Jarrow (England) 219 
Jarvis, A. 74 
Jasmine 42,58, 969 
Jasminum sp. 58 
Jaundice 57, 90, 130, 168, 189, 268, 
274-275, 284-285, 296, 316, 327, 
361-962, 369, 395, 409, 428, 432, 
435, 448, 458, 502, §12, 523, 
534-535 548, 558 
jJaunecoceu 17 


206 


202 


Java (Indonesia) 43 
javard 233 

Je Léngerje Lieber 541 
Jeannette § 45 
Jeannette (jaune) 208 
jelly fungi 405 


Jenetiekens 476 

jJenever Fo 

Jenner, Th. 548 

jericho 242 

Jersey (Britain) 230, 286 

Jersey Lily 331 

Jerusalem 99 

Jerusalemrdsli 206 

Jester king (Saturnalia) 69 

Jesters yo, 26 

Jesting 389 

Jesus = 99, 107, 171, 119, 122-124, 195. 
220-222, 274, 324, 326, 768, 557 

Jesus'death 284 

Jesus’ suffering 281 

Jesusblimechen 541 

jJeuxfloraux 42 

jewellery 26,182 

jewish communities 368 

Jewish families 

jewish historical writer 

Jewish Paschaltide 99 

Jewish plantlore 533 

jewish priests 233 

Jewish purification ceremonies 
274 

Jewish synagogue 135 

Jewish tradition = 511 

jewishusurer 135 

jewish war 342 

Jews 99, 104-105, 120, 124, 135, 233, 
274, 315, 340, 342, 368, 511, 533, 

Jezusbroodje 11 

Jihlava /iglau (Moravia, Czech 
Republic) 49 

Jindeker 514 

Jjisope 272 

Joachim (Bible) 326 

Job (St) 447 

Job's Tears 253 

Jodenboon 66 

Johannesbloed 199, 201, 455 

Johanmesblume 199, 201 

Johannesblut 452 

Johanneskruid = 452 

Johannisblimii 297,221 


120 
340 
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Johannsblumen 199 

Johannisbrod 172 

Johannisgurtel 385, 390 

Jjohanniskrout 452 

John (St) 399, 415,452 

John Joseph ofthe Cross (St) 326 

John of God (St) 326 

John the Baptist (St) 127,167, 176, 
201, 203, 220-221, 236, 239, 251, 
260-261, 284, 294, 328, 388, 390, 
413,415,417, 454-455, 458, 
R25 29, 551 

John's-wort 452 

Johnnies 541 

Johnny Jump Up 

Johnson, Th. 32 

joint pains § 433 

Joints 63, 86, 168, 263, 285, 418-419, 
558 

Jollity 532 

Jonas'ivy 8 

Jongvrouwemerck 82 

Jonkertjes 472 

Jonkvrouwkruid 385 

Jonquil 211,213 

jonson,B. 189, 258 

jordaan, the (Amsterdam, 
the Netherlands) 70 

jordan valley 242 

Josefs Lilie 421, 326 

Joseph (St) 113, 326 

Joseph, H. (Bl) 47 

josephofArimathea 242 

joseph of Egypt 125 

Joseph's Coat 40, 43 

Joseph's Lily 326 

Jjosephs-stab 208 

Josephs-stifi 206 

Jouffrouw Merck 82 

Journée du Muguet 303 

journey = 131 

journeyman printers 7o 

Jovisblumejn) 187 

Joy 25, 85, 202, 299, 268, 522, $32, 
550 

joysofyouth 500 
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Judaism 313 


Jjuglans regal. 302 

Juice = 25,57, 70, 88, 136, 168, 
228-229, 262, 276, 330, 348, 382, 
420, 430, 432-434, 437-438, 452, 
455-458, 482, 486-487, 492, 512, 
§22-§23, 535 

juice of Camomile 168 

Juice of Garlic 438 

Juice ofHenbane 136 

JuiceofRamsons 437 

Julian (St) 21g 

juliancalendar 107 

Julians 208 

July Flower 472 

JumpAnd KissMe sai 

Jumping 239 

Jungfernkraut 385, 387. 479 

Jungfermmerk = &2 

Juniper 229 

Juniperberries 316 

8s, 260, 266, 280, 421, 
323-324, 482, 509, 511, 543 

juno'sHerb 4527 

Juno's Rose 421 


Juno/Hera 


Juno'sTears 527 

Juno's Tranen = 527 

Junotranen 527 

Jupiter/Zeus 66,85, 210, 219, 225, 
25.4, 263, 266, 275, 280, 321, 323, 
338, 368, 426, 509, 511, 527, 543 

Jupiter's altars 527 

Jupiter's-bean 258 

jupiterbloem 543 

Jupiterblume 292 

Jupitersbon 258 

Jusquiame Noire 258 

justice 325,529 
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Koapsche Boon 66 
Karnten (Austria) 71 
Kiseblamehen 217 
Kdseblume 199 
Kaiser Ritterssporm 292 
Karserblume 192,194 
Koisermelke 472 
Kalfort (Belgium) 235 
Kalken (Belgium) 112,114 
Kallimachos 61,64 
Kamchatka (Russia) 51 
Kornilje 165 

Kornille 165 
Karillen(biume) 165 
Kamomille(bloem) 165 
Kanker(bloem) 479 
Kankerroos 479 
Kantjoen 165 
Kapiltjies 472 
Kopkenskruid 3458 
Koppelkraut 292 
Kaprijke (Belgium) 
Kapucientjes 376 
Karelia (Estonia) 236 

Kashmir (India) 514 
Kashubians 484 

Masseike 217 

Koterbrood 107 

Kaotergebokken 105 
Kathanenkrout 385 

Katten Blome 217 

Kattestaarnt = 40 

Kotrenblume 45 

Kotzenblut 527 

Kovaliersbohne 66 

Keats, |. 299, 302 

Keersbloem 199 

Keikens 472 

Keizerbloem 192 

Kelkjes 376 

Kellup Weed 199 

Kemp 172 

Kempen /Campine region (Belgiurn) 


112-113 


132, 195 
Kempische Kop 376 
Kendyrpaper 470 


Kentaureion 194 

Kerala (India) 121 

Kerberos/Cerberus 478 

Kerckkruud §29 

Kerckkruyd 527 

Kerkeblommen 217,498 

Kerkesleutels 498 

Kerklelie 321 

Kern Baby 119 

Kerry Lily 331 

Kersoufw)e 221 

Kerstbroodje van Gelezn 111 

Kerstkindje 111 

Kerstwiggen 108 

Ketchup 458 

Keu Tse Tsung 203 

Keukenschelle 50 

Kewley (Archdeacon) 399 

Key §02-503 

Key Flower 498,503 

Keyring 502 

Keyholes 227 

Keys §02, 533 

Khedive 98 

Kidney Bean 66 

Kidney diseases 58, 137, 254, 431, 
435. 524 

Kidneyinfections 43) 

Kidney stones 137,254. 524 

Kidneys 33, 37. 75. 89-91, 189, 348, 
362, 370, 449, $12 

Kikurnon 202 

Kindelkraut 387 

Kinderen van de Duisternis 405, 

King (playingcard) 174 

Kingcake = 112-173, 175 

King’s Consound 292 

King’sevil 136,533 

Kingofclubs 174 

KingdomofGod 122 

KingdomofHeaven 424 


Kings 323 
Kings 7, 10, 32, 42, §0, 68-71, 76, 


gi, 98, 192-113, 175, 128, 174-175, 
180, 211, 219, 244, 249, 266, 
281-282, 284, 286, 294, JO4, 324, 
325, 328, 330, 34.4, 369, 371, 399. 
405. 409, 427, 429, 438, 448, 454, 
476, 479, 495-486, 488-489, 492, 
511,513, 546, 959 

Kings’ sceptre 280 

Kings song 113 

Kippendood 258, 262 

Kircheneisheth 272 

Kirchenisop 272 

Kirchenschidsse! 498 

Kiss (Me) AtTheGardenGate 54) 

Kiss (Me) Behind The Garden Gate 
541 

Kiss MMe S41 

Kiss MeEre| Rise 541 

Kiss-her-in-the-Buttery $41 

Kiss-in-my-cormer 385 

Kiss-me-quick-and-po 385, 393 

Kisses 195, 118, 221, 323, 484, 541 

KitRun The Street 541 

Kitchen 115, 496-437 

Kitchen floor 86 

Kitchen herbs 58, 91, 276, 437,515 

Kitchen maid 447 

Kitchen oil 491 

Kitty Run The Streets 5.41 

Klos horses 110 

Klagskoek = 110 

Kloaspeerd 9110 

Klapperblume 479 

Klappers 479 

Klapprose 479 

Klaproos 479 

Klaproze(n) 479 

Klatschblume 479 

Klatschmohn = 479 

Klatschrose 479 

Klaver 172 

Klaverbiogem = 172 

Klee 172 

Klein Violetje 5.41 

Kleine Anemone = 45 

Kleine Karnille 165 


Kleine Tijloos 498 
Klockenblom 187 

Kidkskes 299 

Klokjesbloem 187 
Kloosterboonen 66 
Kloppersdag 112 

Klosterisop 272 
Klokzernweliser = 4.44 
Kiutskapel 117 
Kluizeklippeltjes 117 
Kiymenan 362 

Knap 172 

Knap-bottle 479 
Knapweeds 194 

Knaus,L. 475 

Knee 238 

Kneff, K. 340 

Knickbeere 519 

Knieboon 66 

Knight 220, 304,379 
Knight's Spur 292 
Knighthood oftheear 126 
Knitting needles 448 

Knives 482 

Knob-weed 192 

Knoblauch 424 

Knocking 112 

Knokke (Belgium) 73, 132, 456 
Knolvenkel 225 
KnopvandenAkem 385 
Knossos (Crete, Greece) 421, 325 
Knot-grass «460 

Knowledge 312 
Kocevje/Gottschee (Slovenia) 72 
Koebladen 278 
Koepras 172 
Koeiblad 278 
Koeie(n)blogm 172 
Koeienbloern = 217 
Koekebloem 498 
Koekelare (Belgium) 
Koekenbakdag 112 
Koekenbrood 131 
Koekenmanneties 110 
Koekoeksblime 45 
Koekoekskruid 45 


117,121 
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Kélbele,H. 514 
Kdniglicher Ritterspom 292 
Kénigsbisom 54, 58 
Kénigskraut 54,58 
Koerebloem 192 
Koets-en-Poorden 476 
Koewoorden 112 
Koksijde (Belgium) 70,110 
Kokytes/Cocytus 366 
Kol(bloem) = 192 
Kolblue(ejm 358 
Kollebloem(e) 479 
Kolokassia 309 
Kolrasen 479 
Kom-lok-mij-de-vint 555 
Komotau/Chomsfioy (Bohemia, 
Czech Republic) 447 
Koningsbrieven 70 
Koningskruid 54, 58 
Konrodskrout 452 
Koombloem 192 
Koormroos 479 
Kop-en-Schotel 206 
Kopfklee 172 
Kopjenoffelen 472 
Kopyesen Schotek = 206 
Koppermaandag 70 
Koran 411,304 
Kore(n)poter 479 
Kore/Persephone/Proserpina 99, 
104, 209, 292, 323, 366, 482, 521, 
5A2, 54.4 
Korea 203 
Korenblauwsel 192 
Korenbloem 192 
Korenblérme 192 
Korenman 120 
Korenpatersbloem 192 
Kons 459 
Komblume 192 
Komeillebloern 165 
Komflockenblume 192 
Komnttespom 292 
Kortenbos (Belgium) 120 
Kortrijk/Courtrai (Belgium) 110, 
454 


Kos (Greece) 29,180 
Kosmosandale 266 
Kostka, 5. (St) 326 
Kouckes 109 
Kouweklaver 172 
Kowloon (P.R.China) ago 
Kraailoof 437 
Kragilook 437 
Kraokkoek 133 
Krabbeklootjes 355 
Kraftblurne 498, 500 
Krakeling 124 
Krakelingen 108,111 
Krakelingenworp 116 
Krampkruid 387 
Kransbloem 199 
Kronsje 217 
Kranz 108 
Kranzblume 199, 201 
Krduterweihe = §57 
Krebsdiste! 61 
Kreis Goldap 4.47 
Kreuterbuch 41,195, 982 
Knewelbloem 299 
Krishna 54 
Krombrood 9116 
Krombroodjes 116, 118 
Kroningsbloem 358 
Kroontjeskruid = 452 
Kruidnagelbloerm 472 
Krvidwis 9 
Kruiskensbloem 479 
Kruiskensbrood = 108 
Kruydtboeck (Lobelius,M.) 32, 63, 
140, 169, 182, 349, 410, $27. 532, 
534, 547, 549 
Ku-ling = 511 
Kuchengeel 509 
Kichenschelle 45 
Kuckuck(s)blunwe 45 
Kuhblume 199 
Kuipkens 187 
Kuisbloem = 199 
Kiinigskron 459 
Kupferberg (Germany) 456-457 
Kurdistan 541 
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Kwdogenbloemien) 48,199 


Kwdoogenbloem 45, 50 
Kwast 192 


LaGleize (Belgium) 99 
La Trormiperce 174 
La‘ana 389 

Laarne (Belgium) 69 
Labboon 66 

Labour 535 

Labour Day 4301-302 
Lace 243 

Locrimioare 303 
Lactation 228-229 
lad 503 

LadSavour 385,389 
Lad's Love 385, 389, 393 
Lad's Love and Lasses' Delight 


385, 389 
Lad’sLoveLass 385,389 
Ladder 393 
Ladder-to-Heaven 299 
Ladies 255,304 


Ladies Bedstraw 558 
Ladies Fingers 498 
Ladies Keys 498 
Ladislaus (St) 454 
LadyHolda 240 
Lady Holle 239 


Lady's Bedstraw 555,957, 559-560 


Lady's Candlestick 498 
Lady's Delight 541 
Lady's Love 385, 393 
Lady's Mantle 434 
Lady's Nightcap 45 
Lady's Shoes 187 
Ladykin 336 

Lovtore 71,116 

Lake Annecy (France) 449 
Lake dwellers 192,449 


Lakes 192,315, 444, 449 


gle 


Lakshmi 315 

Lalla Rookh — Light of the Harem 
(Moore, Th.) 54 

Lamaicadaptation 106 

Lambart (family) 211 

Lambert of Maastricht (St) 100 

Lambert of St Bertin 30 

Lambs 58,126,129, 252, 76, 371 

Lament 294 

Lomiumalbuml. 416 

Lorniuni sp. 415 

Lammas festival 119 

Lamp 304 

Lampoil 491 

Lampwick 242 

Lancashire (England) 140, §27, 590 

Landvan Waas (Belgium) 456 

Landegem (Belgium) 525 

Landlord's wife 345 

Landowner 126 

Landry (St) 280 

Landshut (Germany) 178, 522 

Language offlowers 18-19, 42, 48, 
56, 63, 85, 175, 189, 194, 202, 211, 
220, 227, 236, 260, 268, 274, 283, 
294, 302, 316, 327, 340, 361, 379, 
389, 408, 415, 454, 475, 484, 500, 
511, $21, 529, Sag. 557 

Languageofherbs 393 

Languidness 483 

Lanolin 253 

Lantern Lilies 208 

Lanterns 121,454 

Lap 280 

Laplanders 182 

Lard 504,512 

Larder shelves 372 

Larders 420 

Lares 543 

Large Blue Wolf's Bane 376 

Large-leaved Grass-of-Parnassus 
299 

Lark 253 

Lark’s Claw 292 

Lark's Foot 292 

Lark’sHeel 292 


Larkspur 
5O9 
Larkspur flowers 295 
Larkspurseeds 296 
Larmesde Notre-Dame 402 
Laryngitis 274, 380,43) 
Lastjudgement 325-326 
Lastloaf 105 
Last pieceofbread 105, 
Lastsheaf 76, 179-121 


20, 196, 266, 292-298, 


Laststalke 119 

Last Supper 17, 104, 129-124, 447 
Late Daffedil 213 

Latex 481 

Latin 112 

Latin America 139, 474 


Latin countries 4532 

Latingames 389 

Latinnames 388, 468 

Latona 426 

Lattices 255 

Latvia 445 

Lau Mountain (P.R, China) 316 

Lauch 424 

Loudanum 488, 490 

Lougenblurne 165 

Laughing 513 

Laughter 512 

Laurel 61,329,529 

Laurelwreath 25 

Lavender 30,559 

Law 382,529 

Lawes,H. 455 

Lawrence (St) 235 

Lawn 367 

Lawn grass 255 

Laxative effect 241 

Laxatives 137,196,229, 241, 362, 
371, 434-435, 505, 548-549 

Laybrother 428 

Lay of the Nine Twigs of Woden 
227 

Layingaloafupsidedown 132 

Lazarus 174 

Lazybones 416 

Le jew des trairies 111 


lepéredelaviolette S44 

Le Rophodl des Fleurs $= 431 

Lea’smandragora & 

Lead poisoning 432 

Leafgreen 420 

Leah (Bible) 338, 3.49 

Leap Up And KissMe 4541 

Leapyear 74 

Leaven 124,739 

Leavened bread 104 

Leaves 25, 33,43 

Leaves of Oxeye Daisy 204 

Lebanon 47,491 

Lebbeke (Belgiurn) 235-236 

Leberkraut  §55 

Lebkuchen 118,133 

Leda 64 

Leek 17,211, 424, 426-427, 430-44), 
434-438 

Leekemblem 427 

Leekjuice 434 

Leekleaves 434-435 

Leckpowder 434 

Leekshows 438 

leeksoup 426 

Leekwater 435 

Leek/Onion 470 

Lefthand 284,530 

Left/right 347 

Legchains 533 

Legs 120, 344, 368, 479, 469. 534 

Legume family 172 

Leicestershire (England) 8&8 

Leiden (the Netherlands) 42,118 

Leidse wonder 118 

Lein 233 

Leinpflanze 233 

Leinsaat 233 

Leipzig (Germany) 

Lelie 321 

Lelie Convallie 299 

Lelie der Vallei 299 

Lelie van (de) Dalen 299 

Lele zondermeer 283 

Lelietje-der-dalen 299, 302 

LelyConvaly 299 


306, 345 
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Lelystad (the Netherlands) 331 

Lembeke (Belgium) = 112-113, 177 

Lemon fragrance 399 

Lemon juice 433 

Lemon Mint 472 

Lemon peel 559 

Lemons 58,548 

Lemony scent 4399 

Lemures 68, 427 

Lernures festivals (Lemuria) 

Lennon,). 519 

Leo ll (Pope) 194 

Lent 1, 771, 112, 174-116, 122 

Lent Bean Sunday yi 

Lent Lily 206 

LentRose 206 

Lent-cocks 208 

Lent-lilies 208 

Lent-roses 208 

Lentebloempje 217 

Lenten beans 71 

Lentils 71, 75-76, 126, 446 

Lentinane 410 

Lentinulaedodes Pegl. 410 

Lents 208 

Lentulus 76 

Lentulus (Spinther) 243 

Leo 327, 362, 460 

Leonard of Limousin (St) 303 

Leopardsbane 479 

Leopold VI (Duke) 543 

Lepelliin 165 

lepers 432 

Lepista nuda Cooke 410 

Leprosy 50,190, 136-197, 274, 370, 
380, 419, 428, 432, 534 

Lesnarcisesenfte 210 

Les oseaux et les flewrs 
(Elmocaddessi, AE.) 211 

Lescluse,Ch. 32 

Lesseps, de (family) 408 

Lesser Daffodil 210 

Lesser Periwinkle 466, 468, 470 

Lesser Trefoil 172,174 

Lesser Yellow Trefoil 174 

Lethargy 50, 90,432 


68,71 
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Lethbridge, R. (Sir) 316 

Letter"B'or'T’ 127 

Letter"T’ 127 

Letters ‘Al’ 266 

Letters of mourning 66 

Lettuce 58, 88,399, §03 

Lettuce-leafBasil 58 

Lewcanthemum vulgare Lam. 199 

Leweo-ion 542 

Leucothea 358 

Leuferflachs 233 

Leukaemia 255 

Leukorrhoea 181 

Leuven (Belgium) 91,129 

Leverkrurd 555 

Levers 278 

Lévrone = 387 

Liard 287 

Libas 115 

Liber Floridus (Lambert of St Omer) 
30, 325 

Liberation 339 

Libertine 498 

LibertyCaps 408 

Libra 73, 394, 448 

Libyan Lotus 309 

Lice 57, 189, 263, 275, 296, 397,429 

Lichendermatoses 363 

Lickercke 366 

Lieb-G'seichtli 541 

Liebfrauenstroh 555, 558 

Liedboeck 72 

Liefdeskruid 385, 

Liefkoeken 111 

Lidge (Belgium) 72,100 

Lier (Belgium) 129 

Liewewrouwbedstro 555, 558 

Life 18, 98, 122-123, 202, 210, 314, 
344, 408, 483 

Life afterdeath 98,122,202, 210 

Life force 18 

Life's sorrow 389 

Life-givingearth 483 

Light 19, 10g, 135, #01, 372, 314, 
452,511 

Light offering 109 
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Light-heartedness 175 

Light-sensitive 361 

Lightning deterrent 416 

Lightnings 48-49, 126, 294, 
390-391, 416, 456,475, 479, 484, 
53! 

Lightnings and Thundercups 479, 
484 

Lijfbrood 131 

Lifkoek 17 

Lijkstro 121 

Linplant = 233 

Lijnzaad 233 

Lijtse Beanen 66 

Lik-siroe 122 

Liliaceae (Lily family) 8, 266, 419 

Lilies 918, 47,278, 286, 327-429 

Lilies and Valleys 299 

Lilies ofthe fields 8,423 

Lilinwm 329 

LilumcandidumL. 421 

Lilum convallium 702, 704 

Lilium martagon lL. 266,327 

Lille (France) 282,327 


Lily 18, 63, 220, 280, 282, 284, 302, 


321, 323-331, 410, 502 
Lilyamongthorns 425 
Lily bulbs 328, 930-331 
LilyCanstancy 299 
Lilyessence 330 
Lilyfamily 8,266, 419 
Lilyfowers 329-330 
Lilyfreseoes = 325 
Lilyleaves 329 
Lilyrnotif 325 
Lilyofthe flag 282 
Lilyofthe Virgin 427 
Lilyoil 429-330 
Lilyointment 429 
Lilypetals 330 
Lilyrash 419 
Lilyroots 429 
Lilyseeds 429 
Lilytiles 281 
Lily Town 4331 


Lily-of-the-valley 18, 299-308, 324, 


331 

Lily-of-the-valley picnics 406 

Limbs 241, 390, 504 

Limburg (Belgium, the Netherlands) 
10, 72, 108, 110, 115-176, 121, 190, 
133, 169, 180, 182, 285, 388, 
389-391 

Limburg-Stirum, de (family) 121 

Lime 76 

Limes 550 

Limoenkruid 387 

lin 233 

lin Commun 233 

Lin Cultied = 233 

Lind'Usage 233 

Linde Riga 233 

Lin des Fileurs 233 

Lin Dommestique 233 

Lin Ordinaire 233 

Lin Usuel = 233 

Linaria vulgaris Mill. § 235 

Lincolnshire (England) 86, 88, 252. 
345, 500 

Line 233 

Linen 197, 210, 296, 240-242, 244, 
286, 399, 428, 492, 515, 559 

Linenapron 238 

Linen breastplates 243 

Linencloths 237, 243 

Linen cupboards 398-399 

Linen fabrics 243 

Linen garments 242 

Linenpouch 557 

Linen press 235, $57 

Linenrobe 233 

Linen shifts 338 

Linen ships' sails 243 

Linenthread 237 

Linen weaving 242 

Liniment 41g 


Linnaeus, C./Linné,von,C. 7-8, 31- 
32, 76, 209 

Linnenkrsid = 233 

Linoleum = 243 

Linseed 195, 137,241. 446, 504 


Linseedcake 243 


Linseed flour 240-241 

Linseedinfusion 24) 

Linseed oil 242-243, 491 

Linseed plaster 241 

Linsmeau (Belgium) 118 

Lint 233 

Lint-bow 233 

Lint-seed 237 

Lint-seed sowing 237 

Lintels 274 

Linum = 2.41 

Linum angustifolium Huds. 233 

Linurn biernne Mill. = 233 

Linum perenne Vill.mnonl. 233 

Linum usitatissimumL. 233 

Lion 430 

Liontiles 281 

Lion's Tooth & 

Lipbalms 363 

Lips 268, 549 

Liqueurindustry 398 

Liqueurs 229,276, 286, 371, 398, 
54 

Liquidfeed 420 

Liquorice 549 

Liriconfancy 299 

Lirion [lilyoil) 330 

Liriope 208 

Lis,van 229,241,930 

Lis 282, 287 

Lis Blame = 321 

LisCommun 421 

Lisd'argent 287 

Lisd’or 287 

Litde Mai 299 

Lisde Marais 278 

Lisde Saint Antoine 321,424 

Lis des Seins = 421 

Lisdes Vallées 299, 302 

Lisdu Nil 411 

Lis Rose des Egyptiens 311 

Lis-de-jardin 283 

Lisbloem 278 

Lisible 272 

Liskeard 415 

Literarycircles 490 


Lithuania 179,167,340, 446 

Lithuaniantradition 121 

Lithuanians 178 

Little Bluestem 251 

Little doll 69 

Little men 116 

Liturgicalrobes 242,325 

Live Inidleness 541 

Liver 33,57, 90-91, 168, 189, 222, 
225, 228, 240-241, 254, 285, 716, 
330, 338, 363, 369-370, 397, 410, 
460, 512, 523, 534-535. 548, 
958-559 

Liver ailments 90, 460 

Liverdiseases 57,316 

Liverleaf 33, 174 

Livers (plant) 278 

Livingrooms 126, 134, 428-439, 
559 

Lizipe 272 

Lioydia serotina Reichb. 331 

Loadofhay 253 

Loafofbread 104-105, 112, 116, 123 

Loaghaire (King) 174 

Loathing 56 

Lobelia 42 

Lobelius/Lobel/Obel,del',M.) 8, 
32, 63, 140, 169, 182, 349, 410, 
527, 532, 534. 547. 549 

Localhealers 45 

Locks 327,502,533 

Loins 120, 347,390 

Loire Valley (France) 514 

Lois 323 

Loliuen multifioum Lamk. 121 

Lolumsp. 220,253 

Londerzeel (Belgium) 235 

London (England) 32, 82, 28, 9, 
115, 117, 194, 252, 3.48, 390, 455. 
472, 504, $42, 545. 559 

London Bobs 472 

London Daisy 199 

Longrainyseason §4§ 

Long-headed Poppy 481-482 

Longevity 202, 239, 311, 314, 408 

Longing forheaven 268 
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Look 424 

Look Up And Kiss Me 541 

Looseteeth §24 

Lootophagoi 316 

Lootes 409 

Lord 126,281, 502 

Lord’s multiplication of the loaves, 
the fishandthe wine 99 

Lord's Prayers 177,295 

Lorraine (France) 87, 1Bo, 484, 999 

Los Bafios (Philippines) 138 

Los RepesMagos 69 

Lossofappetite 469 

Lossofconsciousmess 286 

Losthope 48 

Lotions § 169, 196, 203, 524, 549 

Lotos 411 

Lotesblume 411 

Lots 7o,116 

Lottery 72, 176,429 

Lottery number/ticket 72, 429 

Lotus (Moore, Th.) 309 

Lotus § 7,17, 19, 266, 309-320 

Lotusalba 311 

Lotusbud 312,314 

Lotus comiculatusL. 30 

Lotus Onent 401 

Lotuseaters 409, 313, 316 

Lotus family jog 

Lotus flowers 17-19, 312-315 

Lotus fruit 316 

Lotusherb 41 

Lotus |ujube 309, 413 

Lotusleaf 313 

Lotus motif 315 

Lotus petals 3175 

Lotus posture 314 

Lotus Sacré = 311 

Lotusseeds 311, 317 

Lotus Tree 409, 911,314 

Lotus-sutra 313 

Lotusblurme 311 

Louis |, the Pious (King, Emperor) 
91, 286, 304, 330, 371, 438, 454, 
492 

Louis Vi (King) 286 
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Louis Vil (King) 281 

Louis WIL (King) 28 

Louis !X (King) 476 

Louis XI (King) 282 

Louis XIV (King) 69,119 

Louise-Marie (Belgium) 114 

Louisiana (USA) 86 

Lowsewort 296 

Lowe 17, 19-20, 42, 47,49. 56-57, 
74, 88, 126-127, 131-132, 174-175, 
177-178, 187, 195. 202, 208-209, 
211, 219-220, 240, 252, 260, 266, 
268, 274, 294, 302-303, 313, 324, 
326, 338-339, 345-348, 961, 369, 
389, 391-393, 408-409, 415-417, 
430, 447, 456-457, 468, 474-475. 
482-484, 00-501, 509, §11, 527, 
532, 54, 53, 545 

Love Andidle 541 

Love apples 338, 339 

Love between Godandman 339 

Love charms 177-178, 260, 792 

Love divination 220,507 

Lovedreams 369 

Love flowers 17 

Loveherbs 56, 391-392, 532 

Love letters 543,122,191, 237, 349, 
379. 391, 393, 476, 501 

Love rmagic 511,532 

Loveofwomen 3147 

Lowe oracle 416 

Love philtres §392 


Love poetry 175 
Lovepotions 347-348, 393, 408, 
468 


Love prediction/ prophecy 
195, 237, 456-457, 484 
Love speculations 126 
Love spells 361 
Love which transcends death 324 
Love-in-idleness 541 
Love-Letters 475 
Love-lies-bleeding 40, 43,541 
Love-sick girls 397 
Lovemaking 361 
Lovers 17, 56-57, 202, 219-220, 


127, 178, 
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260, 389, 391, 393, 430, 447. 482, 
484, 509 

Loving idol §41 

Low Anemone 45 

Low Countries (see also under: the 
Netherlands, Flanders) 32, 118, 
124, 349, 364, 485 

Léwenklau 61 

Lowerbody 33 

Lower Brittany (France) 176 

Loyalty 268, 468 

Lozenge 281 

Lubricant effect 241 

Lucanus,M. 195 

Lucern/Luzern (Switzerland) 7a, 
328, 427 

Lucia 475 

Lucianus 85 

Lucius Septimus 99 

Luck 71-72, 191, 119, 126, 13), 
175-177, 182, 301 

Luckingames 176-177 

Lucky clover 182 

Luckydog 71 

Lucky finder 543 

Lucky numbers 72,177 

Lucretius 395 

Lucy of Syracuse (St) 235 

Libeck (Germany) 408 

Liineburgerheide (Germany) 253 

Lug 278 

Lugan 258 

Luggage 86 

Luilak festival 416 

Luilakbollen 105 

Luisbloem 45 

Lukkeboontje 71 

lukken 111 

Lumbago/ Lumbar pains 330, 369, 
436 


Lumps 4547 
Lunatics 350 
Lund Paguré = 113 
Lundi Perdu 113 


Lungcancer 45 
Lungdisease 255, 486 


Lungenblume 165 

Lungs 33,35. 90, 229, 255, 274-275, 
348, 362, 410, 418, 486, 512-513, 
Sa 49 

Lungwort 33 

Lupton, Th. 391 

Lusitanus,A, 513 

Lussac-les-Chateaux (France) 284 

Lust 25 

Luther, M. 392,590 

Luxemburg/ Grand Duchyof- 70, 
76 

Luxor (Egypt) 194 

Luzern/Lucern (Switzerland) 70, 
328, 427 

Lychnis chalcedonical. 474 


Lychnis flos-cuculil. 474 
Lychnis flos-jovisDesr. 474 
Lycia 504 


Lycopersicon lycoperticumL. 276 
lycopine 763 

Lydia 514 

Lydian physician 261 
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Moagdeknid 466 

Moagdelief 217 

Moagdenkruid 278 

Moagdenpalm 466 

Maandblosier 519 

Maankop 479, 481 

Moankruid 336 

Mognzaad 481 

Maarke-Kerkern (Belgium) 114 

Maarke/Maarkedal (Belgium) 114 

Moarts Viooltje 5.41 

Maaseik (Belgium) 389 

Maasland region (Belgium, the 
Netherlands) 388 

Maastricht (the Netherlands) 488 

Macaroni 491 

Macbeth (King) 346 


Macedonia 84 
Macedonian goldsmiths 64 
Macedonian tris 284 
Macharus 342 
Machiavelli,N. 340 
Machutus (St) 133 
Mackerel 230 
Macrale d'hiver 426 
Macrocosm 18 
Maddogs 130, 432-433 
Madagloire 336 
Made ofFlowers 475 
Madeliefe 217 
Maderwort 385,394 
Madness 73, 262, 545 
Madonna 126 
Madonna della Caso alba = 557 
Madonna Lily 281, 302, 321-335 
Mfadonnalelie 321, 424 
Madonneniilie 421, 32.4 
Madras (India) 316 
Madrid (Spain) 211 
Madnette 376 
Midchenaugen 541 
Mannerkrieg 385 
Maerlant, van, |. 
Mirzblurne 45 
Marzipan 106 
Marzveigel 539 
Mdrzveilchen 539 
Mdrzviole 539 
Mafia 497 
Magdalen (St) 221 
MagdalenaChapel 128 
Magdalenabroodjes 118 
Magdelenenblimchen 217, 221 
Magdeburg (Germany) 179 
Magenkraut 485 
Magi 69 
MagiofPersia 529 
Magioe Naturalis (Porta, dela, G.) 
261, 343 
Magicbeans 74 
Magicbunchofnineherbs 428 
Magiccharm 457 
Magicdaisyremedies 221 


31, 228, 548 


Magic deterrent 490 
Magicdevices 177 
Magicdiseases 468 

Magic garlicrecipe 428 
Magicincantations 468 
Magicliterature 532 

Magic potions 338, 340, 346, 457 
Magic powers 10, 25, 29, 35, 128, 


134, 167, 221, 252, 274, 301, 327, 
338, 340-341, 343-344, 346, 379, 


427, 430, 446, 457-458, 530-531 

Magicseed 128 

Magicspells 209, 227, 260, 301 

Magicalaura 35, 341 

Magical healing 35, 89,192,179, 
§22, §32-533 

Magicalherbs 195, 262, 316, 338, 
343, 379, 428, 532 

Magicians 

Magistrates 68 

Magnesium 137 

Magnet 346 

Magnetizediron fly 346 

Magsamen 479 

Magweed 199 

Mahayana works = 314 

Mahon 542 

Mai-bowl 559 

Maia 20 

Mararithermun bifolium FL 
Schmidt 33) 

Moiblamechen 2909 

Maihume 299 

Maid’s Love 785,393 

Maiden Pink 475,477 

Maiden's Ruin 385,393 

Maidens 119, 180, 240, 413, 543 

Maids 70,180 

Maienblamlein 306 

Maienglocken 306 

Maier 40 

Mojerkraut 555 

Maighickchen 299 

Maililie 299 

Maincrop 181 

Mainde Gloire 436 
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445, 350, 468, $90, 546 


Maison nistique (Estienne and 
Liebault) 398 

Maitrank 555, 557. 559 

Maitrank Brotherhood 560 

Maitrank feast 560 

Moftre Persil G7 

Momrin 559 

Maize 96, 100, 127, 135, 1397, 
199-140, 249 

Maize culture 100 

Maizena 139 

Majella, G. (St) 118 

Majesty 324,511 

Makingofbeer 138 

Malaria 36 

Male Lily 299 

Male plant 341 

Males 8, 287, 323, 383 

Malice 304, 475 

Malicious conjuring 468 

Malines/Mechelen (Belgium) 
48,177 

Moatkrovt 258 

Malkruid 258,261 

Mallarmé,S. 426 

Mallowes 222 

Mallows 135 

MallyGowl 458 

Malért 398 

Malt 137,140 

Maltliquor 497 

Maltese Cross 4y4 

Malwillempjeskruid 258, 261 

Mammary carcinomata 255 

Mammettes 744 


Man 73, 76, 100, 237, 249, 253, 


i. 


260, 274, 317, 341, 345, 347, 394, 


499, 417, 447, 468 
ManofSorrows 124 
Man's birthintolight 424 
Mandalas 314 
Mandate bread 117 
Mandrafa)ger(sjkruid 336 
Mandragk 436 
Mandrage 336 
Mandragon 336 
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Mandragor 336 
Mandragora 336, 340-341, 479 
Mandrogora acaulisGaertn. 436 
Mandrogora autummnalis Bertol. 336 
Mandragorafernina 336, 34) 
Mandragoramanikin 350 
Mandrogora mas 436, 3.41 
Mandrogora officinarum L. 45, 261, 
336 
Mandragora vernalis Bertol. 336 
Mandragore 336 
Mandrake 35-36, 261, 336-357, 409, 
4i9 
Mandrake amulet 35, 443 
Mandrake berry 338-339, 348 
Mandrake charm 3.45 
Mandrake extract 348 
Mandrake juice 348 
Mandrakelegend 347.349 
Mandrake root 283, 338-339, 
341-950 
Mandrake salesmen 445 
Mandrake Tree 347 
Mandrake wine 348 
Mandrake’sfame 347 
Mandrake-figurine couple 343 
Manginess 419 
Mania 426, 459, 482 
Manikins 336, 341, 343-346, 149 
Manitoba (Canada) 48 
Manna-like gum 255 
Mannablurnen 217 
Mannenkoek 111 
Mannerof planting 4370 
Mannerofsowing 238 
Mannetje von Averuit 387 
Mannetjes-en-Wijjes 476 
Mannikin (see: manikin) 
Mannsblut 452 
Manouse 233 
Moanteau Ropal 187 
Mantelpiece 253 
Moantelwurz 336 
Montepeirden 110 
Mantra 511 
Manurd's Flax 233 
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Manure 4327 
Manuscripts 281,432 
Manx parliament (Isle of Man, 
Britain) 399 
MaoTse-Tung 490 
Marais (Paris, France) 550 
Marathron 228 
Marblecross 428 
Marcellus Empiricus 228 
Marcellus ofBordeaux 390 
March (Tusser, Th.) 96 
March 127,413, 417 
March Violet 539 
Marche (Belgiurn) 237 
Marcellus, M.Cl. 243 
MardiGras 237 
MMfordurn gid 341 
Mare 119,179,392, 469 
Margaret (St) 113, 280 
Margaret 203 
Margaret's Herb 217,220 
Margaret of Anjou (Queen) 220 
Margaretavan Male 343 
Margret 199 
Margnetje 9217 
Marguerite 199,217 
Marguerite of Orléans (Queen of 
Navarra) 360 
Marhabel (Carthaginian general) 
347 
Maria Laach (Germany) 89 
Afona Mandragora = 439 
Mariabildstein (Germany) 428 
Manobloem 217,219 
Marianlegends 328 
Marian plants 339, 368, 546 
Manarmo 272 
Marie Curie Cancer Care = 211 
Marienschelle 299, 302 
Marenbluem 358,360 
Moanenblumchen 221 
Moarienblume 199 
Marienbindel 557 
Marienglickchen 299, 702 
Moanengrass 955.558 
Monenhondschuh 187 
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Moriénkirche 403 

Moarienkrdutenweihe 557 

Manenililie 321 

Marienschlisse! 498 

Marienstengel 539 

Marientalblume 299, 302 

Marigold 201, 220, 358-365, 477 

Marigold flowers 361,392 

Marigoldleaves 362 

Marigold petals 363 

Marigoldroots 461 

Marigoldtea 361 

Marimatialenchrud 165 

Marjoram 361,792 

Mark (St), the Evangelist 73, 201, 
238, 274, 447 

Mark (Germany) 130 

Markofprinters 327 

Marketin heroin 49) 

Markets 345 

Marl Clower 172 

Marne (River-) 9 

Maron (priest) 316 

Marriage 54, 88, 91, 106, 119, 127, 
192, 134, 176, 324, 366, 413, 4.47, 
468, 474-475, 484,519 

Marriage ceremony = 123, 446 

Marriage guessings 446 

Marriage predictions 447 

Marriedcouples 391 

Marriedwomen 54 

Marrubium vulgareL. 90 

Mars 42, 50, $7, 212, 329, 395, 
397-398, 418, 432-433, 435 

Marseille (France) 203, 428, 454. 
4g) 

Marsh Marigold 360 

Marsh Parsley 82,84 

Marsh Violet 539 

Marsh-mallowroots 449 

Marsilea quednfoliaL. 182 

Martagon Lily 266,327,331 

Marteou $208 

Morteunije 498 

Martial places 395 

Martyr's death 402 


Martyrologium Romanum 30 

Martyrs 20,100, 252 

Mary (Queen) 360 

Mary (St) 19,4849, §6, 69, 99, 173, 
118, 124-125, 187, 211, 219, 222, 
235, 238, 249, 280, 284, 294, 
701-902, 313, 324-325, 327-328, 
339, 360-361, 368-369, 446, 458, 
475, $21, 543-544, 958 


Mary Magdalen(St) 118, 201, 239 
MaryofEgypr(St) 18 
Mary's bed 557 


Mary's blue colouring 468 

Mary's crown 294 

Mary's majesty 424 

Mary's modesty 194 

Mary's month 19 

Mary's sorrow 281 

Mary'stears 221 

Mary's wreathoffiowers 211 

Marybud 358, 360 

Marygold 360 

Maryland (USA) 86,430 

Maspero,G. 366 

Massachusetts (USA) 371 

Massemen (Belgium) 120 

Masses 
444 

Moassliebchen 217 

Mastellen 109 

Master 88 

Masterofthe Brotherhood 98 

Mostica 229 

Matches 227,457 

Matenne 498 

Materherborum 394 

Maternus (St) 174,511 

Matins 179 

Matncaine $165 

Matncaire Camormille 165, 

Moatricaire des Prés 199 

Matrcaria 165 

Matrcanachomomillal. 8,165 

Matricaria maritima L. ssp. inedora 
165 

Matricana perforata Mérat 165, 


104, 124, 177, 237, 295, 372, 


Matricana recutitaLl. 165 

Matrimony 126 

Matrix 241, 285, 547 

Matthew (St) 4.47 

Matthiola incana R.Br. 542 

Matthiolasp. 41, 38) 

Matthiolus 31, 196-137, 189, 304, 
330, 345, 3762, 381-382, 486, 503 

Mattress stuffing 455 

Mattresses 249,393, 448 

Maudelyn 199,201 

Maudlin Daisy 199,201 

Maudlinwort 199, 201, 217 

Maundy Thursday 73,117,237, 417. 
447 

Maurilius (St) 511 

Mausoleum 388 

Mausolus 382 

Mauves 550 

Maw 379 

Maximilian of Bavaria 178 

Maximilian llofAustria 31-32 

May 19, 98, 299, 901, 413, 417 

Mayaltar §01 

MayApple 336,344 

May Blossoms 299 

May Day 302-303, 500-501 

May Day flower 303 

Maydisease 522 

Maydrink 557.559 

MayEve §01 

May Flower 498 

May Gowan 217 

May King 249 

May Lily 299,991 

May Wine 559 

Mayas 18,100 

Mayflowers 45, 501 

Maypole 105, 500 

Mayweed 165,199 

Maza 140 

Mazagan Vetch 66 

Mazaganboonen 66 

Mazel (family) 126 

McCrae, |. ayo, 483 

Mead 241,262, 369 
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Meadow Chrysanthem 199 

Meadow Clover 172 

Meadow Mushroom 405, 408 

Meadow Trefoil 172,181 

Meadowlands 175 

Meadows 122,251, 408, 416 

Meals 105,107, 120-121 

Measels 361-362, 428, 448, 513 

Measles-Hlower 358, 361 

Meat 58,118,229, 276, 420 

Meatdishes 276 

Meat stews 58 

Mechanical flourmills 140 

Mechelen/Malines (Belgium) 31, 
43,197 

Mecklenburg (Germany) 180, 
237-238, 284, 391, 416, 446-447, 
457, 546 

Mecon 482 

Meconium 487 

Medal 202 

Medallion 324, 345 

Medardus (St) 238 

Medea 338, 378 

Medea's magical plants 201 

Mediaeval agriculturalbooks 427 

Mediaeval belief 342 

Mediaeval descriptions 742 

Mediaeval doctors 343 

Mediaeval falsification practices 
345 

Mediaeval guilds 113 

Mediaeval magicians 530 

Mediaeval manuscripts 530 

Mediaeval miniaturists 236 

Mediaeval monasticlegend 284 

Mediaeval paintings 187, 302 

Mediaeval playingcards 18, 174 

Mediaeval religioustableaux 325 

Mediaeval superstition 190 

Mediaeval symbolism 424, 360, 
Rad 

Mediator §7 

Medicago lupulina lL. 174 

Medical school (Asclepiades} 433 

Medical school (Philistion) 57 
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Medicalschool (Salerno) 275 

Medici,de,P. 282 

Medicina Plinii 29 

Medicinal garden 32 

Medicinal plants 29, 31, 35.37, 167, 
222, 274, 284, 362, 388, 432, 523 

Medicinal powers 25, 133.390 

Medicinal water 135 

Medicines 29-30, 35,37, 117. 175 
489-490 

Meditation 314 

Mediterranean 45, 54,58, 61, 64, 
74, 82, 138, 172, 192, 199, 213, 225, 
255, 266, 292, 296, 411, 314, 321, 
336, 358, 444, 466, 472, 487, 509, 
BV. 523, 527, 541 

Meekness 521 

Meerbeke (Belgium) 1i2 

Meet-me-in-the-Entry 541 

Meetings ofthe senate 437 

Megenberg,von,K. 31, 88,130, 
329, 341, 362, 368, 780-381, 459 

Megrim 222,504 

Mehndriges Gdnsebliimehen = 217 

Meiandros 194 

Meibloemien) 299 

Meibloempke 217 

Meide 165 

Meidrank 555 

Meiklokje(s) 299 

Meikoppen 48) 

Meikruid 555 

Meilelie(tje) 299 

Meiliefie 217 

Meisen (Germany) 345 

Meistersingerof Nuremberg 543 

Meizoentje 217 

Meklin 278 

Melancholia 57, 305 

Melancholy 89, 168, 458, 504, 548 

Melchior 69 

Melicerta 500 

Melilots 309 

Melilotussp. 309 

Melissa 370 

Melkbloem (Anemone) 45 
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Melkbloer (Clover) 

Melkwortel 45 

Mellicraturmn 449 

Melsbroek (Belgium) 110 

Melsele (Belgium) 525 

Memento 543 

Mémog 539 

MemorialDay 483 

Memorialstones 61 

Memorials 266,483 

Memory 174,211, 305, 360, 170 

Menneken 336,344 

Menorrhagia 43 

Menschenbild 336 

Menservants 70,13) 

Menses/Menstruation/Monthly 
periods 51, 89-91, 134, 169, 22, 
229, 329, 362, 768-369, 388-989, 
397-992, 394-397, 434, 449, 
458-459, 512-513, 522-523, 547 

Menstrual blood 342 

Menstrual disorders 43,513 

Menstruation/Menses/Monthly 
periods 51, 89-91, 134, 169, 221, 
229, 329, 362, 368-369, 383-389, 
391-392, 394-397. 434. 449, 
458-459, $12-513, 522-523, 547 

Mentastuum 369 

Mentha 470 

Mentha aquatica lL. 466 

Mentha arvensis L. 366, 372 

Mentha citrata Ehrh, 372 

Mentha longifoliaL, 368 

Mentha pulegumL. 368 

Mentha requienii Benth 372 

Menthasp. 366,559 

Mentha suaveolens Ehrh. 371 

Mentha velutina Lej. 471 

Mentha viridis (L.) L. 368 

Menthax gentilisL. 379 


172, 182 


Mentha x piperata lL. 471 
Mentha x rotundifolia Huds. 371 
Menthe/Minthe (nymph) 366 
Menthe de Notre Dame 368 
Menthol 370-371 

Menues Pensées 541 


Menyanthes tifoliata L. 174 

Merchtern (Belgium) 235 

Aferck 82 

Mercury/Hermes go, 181, 228, 
2Bo, 705, 768, 407-418, 482, 511 

Mercury's blood 527 

Mercury's Moist Blood 527 

Mercy 19,325 

Meérigny (France) 408 

Merkendorf (Germany) 49 

Merkurblut 527 

Merovingianarmy 284 

Merovingiankings 282 

Merry Wives of Windsor 
(Shakespeare, W.) 192 

Mersina (Turkey) 338 

Merso-meargealla 460 

Meru 314 

Mesopotamia 138, 241, 314,489 

Mesopotamian claytablets 36 

Message 280, 283 

Messenger 98, 280, 324 

Metals 64,105, 331 

Metamorphoses (Ovid) 376,501 

Metamorphosis 338 

Methodist Episcopal Church 474 

Methyl salicylate 36 

Methyichavicol 59 

Meulebeke (Belgium) 112 

Mexican soldiers 363 

Mexicans 100 

Mexico 43, 139, 363 

Mice 1391, 13.4, 237, 260, 371, 381, 
392, 996, 398, 447, 455 

Michael (St, Archangel) 
301, 416, §30 

Michaelmas-daisy 220 

Michelbeke (Belgium) 114 

Miches 109,118,131 

Microbe 135 

Microcosm 18 

Midas (King) 543 

Mid-Lent (the Netherlands) 71, 
116, 122 

Middelburg 118 

Middle 17 


128, 176, 


Middle Ages 18-20, 29-30, 35, 42, 
61, 68, 75, 89, 114, 128, 169, 
174-175, 178, 187, 194, 242, 281, 
323, 325-326, 329-330, 339-340, 
342, 345, 248, 160, 362-963, 371, 
389, 394-395, 432, 449, 455, 457, 
459, 466, 476, 512, §1.4-515, 530, 
534, 543, 550, 559 

Middleclass 492 

Middle Cross Day 9116 

Middle East 138, 280, 509, 513 

Midlands, the (England) 73 

Midnight 68,133, 176,252, 261, 
457, 532 

Midsummer Daisy 199 

MidsummerDay 177,277,323, 
390, 392, 444, 452, 457 

MidsummerEve 391 

Midsummertfeast 413, 454 

Midsummerfire 239, 454 

Midsummer plants 4531 

Midsummerman 447 

Midwinter 107 

Midwinter baking 107 

Midwintercakes 111 

Midwinter feasts 106-107 

Migraine 51, 58, 505 

Mildew 437 

Milete (Turkey) 64 

Militarydoctor 29 

Military order = 323 

Military service 176-177 

Milk &, 75, 86, go, 115, 178-180, 
220, 227-229, 251, 301, 304, 321, 
327, 344-346, 368-969, 971, 390, 
393. 415. 420, 432, 449, 454, 487, 
559 

Milk pails 179 

Milk production 251 

Milkroom 251 

Milkies 182 

Milky juice 486-487 

Milky Way 321 

Millepertuis 452 

Millet 76, 96, 122-123, 126-127, 130, 
137, 139-140, 249, 344, 446, 484 


Millet porridge 122,130 

Milletseed y44 

Milton, |. 40, 61,266 

Mind 274 

Mineral supplement 137 

Miners 73 

Minerva 489 

Minerva Festival z42 

Miniature person 3.41 

Minoanart 325 

Minoancult 425 

Minoan gardens 421 

Minoan goddesses 509 

Minoan painting 325 

Minoans 487 

Mint 136, 366-375, 531.559 

Mintaroma 371 

Mint flavour 371 

Mintflowers 471 

Mintleaves 51,968,371 

MintMountain 3768 

Mintpreparations 370 

Mintsauce 371 

Minttea 370 

Mint(e) 366 

Minthe/Menthe (nymph) 466 

Minyanthes-clower 181 

Minze 366 

Miracledrug 47 

Miracleherb 558 

Miracle of the multiplication of the 
loaves 125 

Miracleremedy 304 

Miracles 99, 104, 114, 118, 124, 135. 
203, 235-236, 323, 34.6, 457. 53) 

Miraculous Alder 195 

Miraculousanimal 446 

Miraculous cures 236 

Miraculous multiplications of loaves 
118 

Miraculous power 203,457,531 

Miraculous rescue 295 

Miraculous spring 114 

Miraculous well 135 

Mirror 209 

Mirtle 61 


gle 


Miscarriages 275, 348, 394, 434, 
559 

Miscellanies (Aubrey, ).) 455 

Misery 134, 382 

Misfortune 49, 87,132,134, 237, 
294, 303, 768, 430, 454, 469, 475, 
485, 511,531, 545 

Missal 177 

Mistress 131, 174, 180 

Mistrust 408 

Mithras festival 107 

Mithridate (King) 488,513 

Mitres 26 

Mizaldus 58,263 

Moderation 484 

Modermdyes 514 

Moderwort 385. 394 

Modestvalue 457 

Modesty 19, 301-302, 327, 543-544 

Modica (Sicily, Italy) 89, 2.40 

Moederkruid 165 

Mahrendipflanze 233 

Minchkoppe 376 

Moeraseppe &2 

Moeraslis 278 

Miskefest 557 

Miwendipflanze 233 

Moffelboone(n) 66 

Moha (Belgium) 131 

Mohenjo-Daro (Pakistan) 314 

Mohn 479 

Mohnpflanze 479 

Moine 292,479 

Mol (Belgium) 435 

Mol(le)boon 66 

Molbes 519 

Moletunnels 430 

Mole'sfeet 177 

Molekens 206 

Moles 428, 430, 437 

Moleskin 176 

Mollkraut 498 

Moltzer (farnily) 126 

Molucea Islands (Indonesia) 7 

Molyonions 429 

Mon Amy (violet sytup) 550 
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Monaco 475 

Monarchs 10,26 

Monasteries 104, 118, 133, 328, 471 

Monastery cakes 118 

Monastery garden 84,371 

Monastery of Stjerome 428 

Monday 99 

Money 69, 71-72, 122-124, 129, 286, 
343, 417 

Money box 345 

Monk's-hood 376-384 

Monk's-hoodextracts 381 

Monk's-hood juice 482 

Monk's-hood poison 381-382, 431 

Monk's-hood poisening 381 

Monk's-hoodroot 479 

Monkey's Face 541 

Monks 40, 104, 134, 219, 225, 274, 
428 

Monnikskap 376 

Mons (Belgium) 

Monster 56 

Montanus,F. 392 

Monte Gargano (Italy) 416 

Montgomery, |. 217 

Montgomeryshire (Wales) 252 

Month 429 

Month ofthe Virgin Mary 301 

Monthly period /Menstruation/ 
Menses 51, 89-91, 134, 169, 221, 
229, 329, 362, 368-369, 328-389, 
991-392, 394-397. 434, 449, 
458-459, §12-513, 522-523, 547 

Montmorency-Bouteville, de, FH. 
(Field Marshal) 485 

Montreux (France) 210 

Monuments 85, 360, 388 

Mooie Mesjes 206 

Moon 42, 63, 73, 86, 127-128, 199, 
253, 285, 313-315, 329, 379, 388, 
395. 407, 428, 446-447, 468, 483, 
487, §00, §29-530 

Mooncakes 12) 


10, 444 


Moon Daisy 199 
MoonGod 415 
Moon Goddess 121 
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Moon's waning 252 

Moonflower 45 

Moonlight 237,303 

Moonwort 199 

Moore, Th. §4, 709 

Moors 138, 304, 323 

Moorslede (Belgium) io 

Moraceae 309 

Moralbehaviour 73 

Moravia (Czech Republic) 49, £46, 
408 

Morchellasp. 408 

Morel mushrooms 405, 408 

Moretonhampstead (England) 417 

Morgenster 206, 208 

Morgenster(men) 206 

Moringaoil 316 

Morming 71,127, 134,506, 533 

Momingdew 487 

Morming sky 280 

Morning Star 211 

Morning sun 412 

Morocco 513 

Morpheus 482-483, 483 

Morphew 136, 213,397, 419, 534 

Morphine 485, 488-489, 49) 

Morphine addict 491 

Morphinism 490 

Mortaux Poules 258, 262 

Moselle (River-) 559 

Mosellewines 559 

Moses 139, 380 

Mosquite stings 91 

Mosquitoes 372 

Moss 244 

Mother 100, 117, 177, 323, 392. 470, 
474, 519, 522-523, 543, 557 

MotherEarth 100, 124, 251,529 

MotherGoddess 98,312, 314, 321 

Motherofadead child 522 

MotherofGod 132, 187, 369, 446, 
§23, 558 

Mothers Day 474 

Mother's milk 89, 91, 262, 389, 
479, 535 

Mother-in-law 123 


Motherhood 474,519 

Motherwort 385,391,394 

Moths 392, 398, 437,559-560 

Motteknid 555 

Moulds 106 

Moulind Vent 206 

Mount Lebanon (Lebanon) 47 

Mount Olympus (Greece) 85, §14 

Mount Parnassus (Greece) 299 

Mount Slabitschken/Mount Slavice 
(Bohemia, Czech Republic) 
704 

Mountain Amic 167,379 

Mountain selinon 4 

Mountain sickness 5a4 

Mountain spints 251 

Mountains 47, 85-86, 89, 132, 
174-176, 179, 249, 299, 304, 316, 
342, 966, 368, 372, 427-428, 430, 
455-456, 458, $03, 514, 522-523 

Mountibanktooth-drawers 261 

Mourners 69 

Mourning 54,69, 85, 121, 268 

Mouse-ear-hawkweed 457 

Mouthinfections 522 

Mouthlesions 57 

Mouthulcers 433 

Mouths 68, 89, 130, 175, 189, 
195-196, 222, 252-253, 255, 285, 
325, 330, 348, 370, 380, 523-524, 
Soa. 5. 

Mouthwashes 50,189, 196, 489, 
534, 548 

Movement magic 239 

Movements 239 

Mucianus,L. 514 

Mucous irritations 241 

Mucous membranes 48, 51, 286, 
469 

Mucus 30,57, 181, 241, 296, 505 

Mud 312, 314 

Mdnze 3766 

Mug 398 

Mugget 299 

Muguet 299, 555 

Muguetdes Bois 955 


Muguetdes Dames 455 

Muguet des Porisiens 299 

Muguet Odorant 299 

Mugweed 385 

Mugwet 555 

Mugwort 36,195, 222, 385-404, 
454. 533 

Mugwort posies §31 

Mugwurz 485 

Mulberry farnily 309 

Mulken/Tongeren (Belgium) 133 

Multiplication oftheloaves 104, 
118, 125 

Mummified lowers 20 

Mummy wheat 98 

Mummy-shaped receptacle 98 

Munich/Mdnchen (Germany) 302, 
431 

Munkzwalm (Belgium) 114 

Munt 366 

Munting, A. &, 32, 50, 58, 84-85, 
189, 196, 219, 222, 229, 241, 268, 
296, 305, 311, 329, 350, 381-982, 
460, 505, 513, 548-549 

Murderers 252, 287, 458,521, 547 

Muscarine 407 

Muscle relaxant 35 

Musclespasms 394 

Muscles 35, 229,240, 394 

Muses 266,299,509 

Mushroomofthe mad 407 

Mushroom picking 408 

Mushroom saints 407 

Mushroomseed 407 

Mushroom spirits 408 

Mushrooms 73, 228, 393, 405-412, 
435 

Music 175,194 

Muslim girls 416 

Muslin 420 

Mustard 58,263, 399, 410 

Mustard powder 241 

Mustyodour 286 

Muttergottesbetistroh = 555,558 

Mutterkraut 165 

Mutterwurz 225 


Mutton 270,276,398 

Muttonragouts 276 

Mutuallove 175 

Myocardial infarct patients 432 

Myristicing 91 

Myrrh 273, 316, 994,478, 509 

Myrrha 47 

Myrtle 137, 329, 470, §27, $29 

Myrtle Flower 278 

Myrtle ail 57 

Mysterious flower 312 

Mystery 17, 122, 312, 339 

Mysteryof Christ 122,339 

Mystery religions 122 

Mysticcentre 314 

Mystical enlightenment 19 

Mystical vision 33 

Mysticism 30 

Mythical kings 69 

Mythical Monk’s-hood 478 

Mythical spring 202 

Myths 10, 18-19, 69, 98-100, 104, 
202, 209-210, 225, 268, 294, 312, 
314, 338, 358, 366, 378, 405, 407, 
452, 474, 482, 509, 521 


Nachten Dagies 541 


Nachtschatt! 541 
Nachtwiooltje(s) 5.41 
Ndgelchen 475 

Ndgelein 475 
Nagelnblume 472,475 
Nagel 472, 475 
Nagelbloem 472, 475 
Nagelkraut 541 

Nai Myang (P.R. China) 202 
Nailinfestations 50, 276 


Nails 50, 475.515. 533 
Naked breasts 491 

Naked children 239 
Naked girl 260 
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Nakedhand 176 
Naked Ladies 509 
Naked virgin 261 
Nakedwomen 238 
Nakedness 238 
Nameofabachelor 429 
Nantwich/Namptwich (England) 
559 
Napellus 38 
Napfnarcisse 206 
Napoleon! 483, 544 
Narceine 488 
Narris 206,208 
Narcisse 206, 208, 210 
Narcisse des Bois 208 
Narcisse des Jardins 206 
Narcisse des Pottes 206 
Narcissedes Prés 208 
Narcisse Faux-marcisse 208 
Narcisse Podtique 206 
Narcissus (myth) 209 
Marcissus (plant) 206,208 
Narcissus 208-210 
Narcissus bulbs 213 
Narcissus jonquillaL. 211 
Narcissus jonguila x Narcissus 
pPieudonarcissus 210 
Narcissus minorL 210 
Narcissus poeticusL. 206,209 
Narcissus pseudonarcissus lL. 9208 
Narcissus serotinus L. 213 
Narcissus tazetta Ll. 210 
Narcissus tazetta L. var. orientalis 
211 
Narcissus x odors L. 
Narcolepsy 57,305 
Narcoticeffect 210, 261, 296, 339, 
349. 512 
Narcotic-hallucinogenic features 
345 
Narcotine 488 
Narke 210 
Narona (Illyria) 254 
Narrenkap 376 


210 


Narzise 206 
Nasalmucous membrane 179, 434 
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Nassogne (Belgium) 429 

Nasturtium 276 

National colours 194, 427, 483 

Nationalemblem 175, 211, 427 

National foralemblem 211 

National flowers 17, 48, 236, 281, 
327,544 

National Kelsea Onion 
Championship 438 

National Pot Leek Society 438 

Nationalbibliothek 30 

Native Americans 
251, 255, 312, 317, 380, 521 

Nativesoil 251 

Natural blessing 25 

Natural history 3 

Natural History Museum (London, 
England) 98 

Natural Lily 282 

Natural philosophy 40 

Naturalsciences 29 

Naturalis historia (Pliny the Elder) 
26, 29, 49-50, 57, 63-64, 72, 74, 
76, 84-85, 89-90, 135-196, 139, 
168, 180, 203, 212-214, 221-222, 
228, 238, 240, 242-243, 249, 
254-255, 260, 262, 268-269, 274, 
276, 284, 286, 296, 311, 329-330, 
341, 346, 348, 362, 368-370, 378, 
380-381, 383-390, 393, 395, 
397-398, 410, 413, 418, 420, 428, 
43). 433-435, 437. 449, 459-460, 
469, 487, 489. 491, 503, 509, 
Sih 1S, Sig 515, 529, 50. 592-593, 
542. 547. 550 

Nature 11, 284, 452 

Naughty man's plaything 416 

Nausea 57, 255, 433. 487, 505 

Nauwkeurige beschrijving der 
aardgewassen ... (Munting, A.) 
8, 10, 32, 50, 58, 4-85, 189, 196, 
219, 222, 229, 241, 268, 296, 305, 
311, 329, 350, 381-382, 460, 505, 
513. 548-549 

Navarra (Spain) 423 

Navel 912, 347 
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33, 35°35, 43, 96, 


Navenby (England) 86 

Mayads 209 

Nazareth (Belgium) 141 

30, 54, 64, 137-138, 165, 
199, 217, 225, 233, 238, 242, 269, 
276, 281, 292, 314, 323, 338-339, 
370, 388, 424, 438, 444, 448, 486, 
489, 491, 500, 513-514, 542, 544 

Nebraska (USA) 251 

Nechessor 168 

Neckglands 533 

Neck pain 130, 240 

Necklace 253 

Mecks 74,134, 137,221, 241,295, 
324, 327, 379, 390, 394, 428, 458, 
485, 531, 933-535 

Nectar 45,47, 180, 378 

Neder-Overheembeek (Belgium) 
391 

Needlepointlace 242 

Neerwinden (Belgium) 435 

Nelke 475 

Nelkenbasilien 54 

Nélornbo (d'Onent) 311 

Nelumbium nelumbo Druce 309, 
EU 

Nelumbium speciosum Willd. 409, 
qu 

Nelumbe lutea Pers. 309 

Nelumbo nucifera Gaertn. 309, 311 

Nelumbosp. 309 

Nelumbonaceoe 309 

NemeanGames 85 

Nemesis 209 

Neminies 45 

Nepomucene,|. (St) 315 

Nénupharde Chine 311 

Neolithic period 139 

Nepal 316,382 

Nepenthes magic potion 482 

NepetacatanaLl. 472 

Neptune 85,295 

Neri, Ph (St) 426 

Nerine sarmiensis Herbert 331 

Nero (Emperor) 29, 244, 475, 487, 
513 


Near East 


Mervegas 36 

Nerve pains 535 

Nerve poison 381 

Nerves 212, 329, 362, 504 

Nervine 476 

Nervous disorders 51,128,133, 
348, 476, 505, 535, 559 

Nervous system 35, 229, 263, 994, 
488, 490 

Nervousness 

Nessel 413 

Mestel 413 

Nestizwom 409 

Netel(e) 413 

Netherlands, the 20, 37, 42, 68-70, 
74, 76, 105-107, 109-110, 112, 
195-116, 118-121, 133, 135, 175, 177. 
181, 204, 220-221, 233, 235, 252, 
269, 282, 331, 340, 348, 388, 398, 
416, 429, 455-456, 458, 483, 435, 
502, 522, 532,555 

Nets 242 

Nets forhunting 242 

Netsel 413 

Nettle 89, 262, 410, 413-423 

Nettle beer 420 

Nettlecake 417 

Nettle compost 420 

Nettle crown 416 

Nettleextract 420 

Nettle fibre 420 

Nettle hairs 418, 420 

Nettle juice 420 

Nettleleaf 415-417, 419-420 

Nettle oil 420 

Nettle patch 86 

Nettle plaster 417 

Nettlerash 417,419 

Nettleroot 415, 417-418, g20 

Nettle seed 212,263, 417-418, 420, 
429 

Nettle shoot 420 

Nettle stem 415 

Nettletea 417,419 

Nettle thread 9420 

Nettle Tree 9 311 


137, 488 


Neu Kreuterbuch (Bock, H.) 

Neuverburg (Germany) 69 

Neuralgia 51, 75. 380, 486 

Neuralgic and muscular pains 380 

Neuritis 398 

Neuroses 41 

Neurotoxin 376 

Nevada (USA) 251 

New Brunswick (Canada) 

New com 

Newecrop 119 

New Forest (England) 417, 504 

New France (Canada) 2.43 

New grain 120 

Newharvest 121 

Newhome/house 123,126 

New lersey (USA) Sag 

New Krduterbuch (Matthiolus, P.) 
31, 761 

Newlife 8,174, 314 

New Mexico (USA) 139 

Newmoon 107, 343,430, 447 

New Orleans (USA) 532 

New Territories (P.R. China) 

New World 96,139 

New year 105-107, 112, 115, 117, 
119-210, 219, 484 

Mew Years Bread 111 

New Year'scakes 111-112, 132-134 

New Year's Day 72, 112, 123, 179, 
238, 413, 417, 448 

New Years Eve 123, 134,179, 429, 
447,469 

New Year's Night 112, 4.46 

New Zealand 524 

Newborns 85,177,379. 427. 475. 
519, 557-558 

Newly-builthouses 301 

Newly-sown fields 74,447 

Newlywed couples 71, 368, 468, 
475, $32 

Newton 252 

Nicander 418,543 

Nicholas (St) 105, 110, 112, 115, 249 

Nicholas of Myra (St) 110, 174 

Nicholas of Tolentino (St) 118,133 


31, 168 


4 
119-120 
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Nicotine 137 

Nicotine addiction 559 

Nicté blossom 18 

Niederlandischer Klee 172 

Niel (Belgium) 389, 419 

Nietse! 413 

Nieuwendam (the Netherlands) 
110, 133 

Nieuwjaarkens 111 

Nieuwjoarskoeken 

Nieuwhuik 21 

Nieuwmunster (Belgium) 121 

Niewe Herball (Turner, W.) 350 

Night 177, 304, 312, 324, 409, 448, 
521 

Night flyers 379 

Night of St Bartholomew j04 

Nightingale 303 

Nighth gatherings 25) 

Nightmares 73, 455 

Nightshade 258, 419 

Nightshade family 341-343, 345 

Nijlen (Belgium) 192 
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Nikker 481 
Nikka (japan) 134 
Nilcandidus 327 


Nile (River-) 312, 374, 321, 436 
Niledelta 436 

Nillilie 301 

Nine Herbs Charm 227 
Nine-herb posy 557 
Nine-podded pea 447 
Ninian (St) 399 
Ninove (Belgium) 122 
Nipples 58, 389, 448, 548 
Nippur (Sumeria) 489 
Nirba 98 

Nirvana 314 

Nisbet,A. 282 

Nissel 413 

Nitle 413 

Nitrates 43 

Nitrogen = 413 

Nittel 413 

Nivelles (Belgium) 543 
Noah 174 
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Noah's Ark 376 

Nobility 492,521 

Noble birth 448 

Noble families 282 

Nocturnalexcavation 342-343 

Nodes 253 

Noise 107, 484 

None So Pretty 541 

Norbert (St) 324 

Norfolk (England) 501 

Normandy (France) 281, 283, 306, 
531 

Norse gesture 399 

Norse popularnames 479 

North Africa 29, 76, 98, 137. 140, 
165, 194, 233, 241, 258, 272, 312, 
315-316, 3235, 339, 370, 395. 452, 
481, 486, 489, 492, 513, 527, 529, 
542, 555 

NorthAmerica 8, 45, 86-87, 92, 96, 
120, 132, 140, 165, 175-176, 179, 
204, 233, 243, 251, 256, 299, 312, 
327. 331, 335, 344, 372, 395. 430, 
435, 4.49, 474, 491, 500, 509, 521, 
524, 532, $44,546, 555 

North Brabant/Noord-Brabant (the 
Netherlands) 121, 456, 502 

North Country (England) 69 

North Dakota (USA) 25) 

North Germanic winter festival 

North Wind 47,219 

North-American divination formula 
199 

Northern Bedstraw 555 

Northern Grass-of-Parnassus 


Too 


299 
Northern Hemisphere 172, 366, 
387.413, 424, 421, §19 
Northern Ireland 236 
Northernwomen 515 
Northumberland (England) 179, 
269, 434 
Norway 106, 233, 304, 429 
Norwegian medicine 429 
Norwegian mythology 233 
Norwegiannames 378 
Nose 42,51, 57, 70, 195, 286, 348, 
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370, 435 
Nosebleeds 130, 195, 419, 431, 434, 
469, 475-476, 485 
Moses 993 
Nostrils 285, 397,419, 434-435, 558 
Notables 116 
Notre-Dame Panetiére 118 
Nottinghamshire (England) 113 
Novara (Italy) 545 
November (11) 483 
Novena 328 
Novenenbroodjes/Pellekes 118 
Novgorod (Russia) 415 
Noville (Belgium) 133 
Nirnberg (Germany) 514, 557 
Nales 115 
Nunnery 30 
Mums 104,301 
Nupharluteal. 309 
Nursemaid 492 
Nutandpeachliqueurs 276 
Nutmeg 504 
Nutrientoil 491 
Nuts 69,304 
Nutshell z4o0 
Nymphaea alba Ll. 309 
Nymphaea coerula Sav. 309 
Nymphaea lotusl, 309 
Nymphaea stellata Willd, 309, 313 
Nymphaeoceae 309 
Nymphomaniacal girl 417 
Nymphs 47, 61,194, 196, 208, 
312-313, 366, 509 
Nyx 483 
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Oak 428 

Oakleaves 63 

Oat 96, 100, 122, 126-127, 130, 
195140, 249 

Oat Bride 119 

Qatchat i40 
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Oatgrains 127,130 
Oatleaf 127 

Oat Mother 19 
Oatseed 100 
Oatstalks 100,127 
Oat-strawbaby 126 
Oatencomdolly 126 
Oath ofofice 29 
Oaths 29,104, 424 
Oatmeal 130 
Obedience 251,360 
Obeisance 20 


Obel, de L'/Lobelius/Lobel 8, 32, 
63, 140, 169, 182, 349, 410, 527, 


532, 534. 547, 549 

Oberlausitz (Germany) 545 

Oberon 49, 328, 545 

Oblagia 112 

Oblaten 112 

Oblations 129, 243, 325. 342, 
529-930 

Oblatum 112 

Obleia = W2 

Oblia 112 

Oblieém = 112 

Oblieseller 112 

Oblies 112 

Oblivion 316, 483 

Obstetricians 56 

Obstipation 549 

Obstructions 460, 513 

Occultists 390 

Oceania 96, 258,311, 366, 524 

Ochsenauge 199 

Ocimum basilicum L. 54, 369 

Ocimum canum Sims 54 

Oc minimum bl ha 

Ocimumsanctuml §4 

October 99 

Odal no 

Odilia (St) 294-295 

OdinfWoden 19, 100, 106-107, 


149-110, 120, 199, 347, 452. 519, 


Soy 
Odours 286 


Odysseus 295, 316, 338 
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Odyssey (Homer) 313, 316, 482 

Oedema 137, 181, 196, 305, 535 

Ovilde Boeuf 199 

Oeilde Bowe 199 

Oelde Mai 206 

Oeilde Piques 206 

Oeilde Vache 199 

Oeil du Soleil 165 

Ovil-de-farsan 206 

Ocillet 472, 474 

Ovilletd Bouquets 472 

Ovillet Barbu 472 

Oeillet de Podte 472 

Ovillet des Fleuristes 472 

Oeillet desjardins 472 

Oeillet Rouge 472 

Oecillette 479 

Oehaet 479 

Oelzaad 479, 481 

Opfelkraut 165 

OexnerofRiun,A. 428 

Offeringofgrain 98,129 

Offering ofbread 104,114,118 

Offerings/Offers 69, 98-100, 
104-107, 109, 111, 119-114, 116, 
118, 120, 124, 129, 132, 235-296, 
240, 251, 338, 342, 428, 482, 521, 
529-530 

Official flower 63 

Official lower 02, 315, 327 

Official service 109 

Official state grasses = 251 

Officinal Mandrake 3436 

Oftening and soothing properties 
137 

Ogy 30 

Oignon 424 

Oilcells 54 

Oil glands 457-458 

OilofBays 136 

Oil of lilies 137 

Oilofroses 534, $47 

Oilofviolets 548 

Oil of vitriol 548 

Oiling 243 

Oils §7-98, 76, 196-197, 212-213, 


222, 229, 241-243, 261-262, 276, 
285-286, 296, 316, 328-330, 170, 
396-397, 410, 418-420, 434-436, 
457, 459-461, 491, 514, 534. 
547-549, 558 

Oilseed 243 

Oilyskin 197 

Oilytincture 470 

Ointments 57,89, 169, 222, 2.41, 
262, 305, 329-330, 350, 380, 394, 
397, 399, 419, 460, 504-505, 513, 
547,549, 558 

Ojibwa lndians 521 

Oklahoma (USA) 25) 

Olaf ll (King) 429 

Old Barley Woman 119 

Oldbread 115, 132 

Oldcalendar 127,201 

Old Celtic New Year 107 

Oldcom ng 

Old cosmetichome remedy 505 

Old Dutch proverb 92 

Old Grandmother 119 

Old trish-Celtic belief 134 

Old Kingdom of Egypt 29 

Oldladies 372 

Old Man 179, 385. 793 

Old Man's Love 385,393 

Old Masters 63 

Oldmother 546 

Oldrecipes 435, 505 

Old Rye Woman 119 

Old Testarnent 105, 2.42 

OldUn 86 

Old Weston (England) 255 

Old Wheat Woman 19 

Old Wife 119 

Old Wife's -hood 476,381 

Old Wive Mutches 376 

Old wives fables 534 

Old Woman 179, 385, 792 

Old WomaninherBed 3476 

Old Woman's Nightcap 476 

Olde Wieven 66 

Oldewife 119 

Oldenburg (Germany) 126 


Oldest priest $29 

Olen (Belgium) 435 

Oleurn basmana 89 

Oleuminnum 285 

Oliebloempyje 452 

Oliebossen 481 

Olive branch 324 

Olive leaves 26 

Olive oil 
49! 

Olive Tree & 

Olives 230, 105,459, 529 

Ollewief 119 

Ollewieven 108 

Olmey (England) 115 

Olympicgames 260 

Olympus 225 

Omeath (Ireland) 253 

Omelettes 230, 437, 505, 550 

Omen 46,68, 8), 177, 220, 429, 
456, 484 

On Gilly Flowers Begotten (Herrick, 
R.) 472 

On the Death of a Fair Infant Dying of 
a Cough (Milton, |.) 266 

Onom festival 121 

Oneiroenitica 429 

Onion 73-74, 230, 263, 424-443, 
482 

Onionextract 474 

Onionharvest 434 

Onion juice 430, 433-434 

Onion peel 434 

Onion porridge 437 

Onion skin 4276, 479-490, 437-435 

Onion sowing 430 

Onkeles 187 

Ontario (Canada) 521 

Onze Lievevrouwe Bedstro 452, 459, 
555 

Onze-Liewe-Wrouwenschoen 187 

Onze-Vrouwe-Wiegstroo 555 

Oogenblime 48 

Oorvearnsbloem 278 

Oombergen/Zottegem (Belgium) 
1d 


328, 330, 410, 4178, 460, 
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Oostakker (Belgium) 

Oosterse Popover 481 

Opeclbloem 472 

Open‘lotus’ 4914 

Openwounds 329 

Open-heartedness 314 

Openness $44 

Opfekraut 527 

Opferkraut 529 

Ophthalmologists 29 

Opiates 137,490 

Opion 487 

Opium 262, 348, 394-395, 482, 
486-490, 492 

Opiumaddict 490 

Opium habituation 438 

Opium Plant 479 

Opium Poppy 309, 312, 479. 
481-487, 489, 491-492 

Opium poppyseeds 484, 491 

Opium poppy-seedcakes 484 

Opium thebaicum 486 

Opiumtrade 486 

Opium-induced sleep 482 

Opium-mohn 479 

Oppelene 165 

Opponents 529 

Orakelblume 199 

Orange 559 

Orange juice 7o 

Orangerde(s) Savetier(s) 54 

Oranges 129,550 

Oranjebloem 358 

Orchards 10,122,219, 399 

Orda! 104 

Orddlbrot 104 

Ordeal bread 104 

Order of Our Lady ofthe Lily 323 

Order of the LilyofNavarra 4324 

Ordinary people 343 

Orcilled Ours 48 

Oreoselinon 84 

Orient 17, 360,513 

Oriental fabrics 325 

Oriental cultures 93, 

Oriental Lotus 311 


109, 120 
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Oriental perfumes 514 
Oriental Poppy 481, 483, 487 
Orientalischer Safran 509 
Organum vulpore lL. 274 
Original sin 19 

Original state 19 

Orkney Islands (Scotland) 122 
Ornament 

Ornamental motif 282 
Ornamental plants 213, 330 
Ornamental prints 64 
Ornamentation 19 
Ornaments 7,255, 324 
Orotchtribe 407 
Orphans 114,502 
Orpheus 68 

Orpine 447, 454 

Orris 286 

Orris Root 278, 286, 542 
Orten (the Netherlands) 121 
Orthodoxjews 511 

Ortie 413 

Ortile 413 

Ortus Sanitatis 295, 304 
Orvieto (Italy) 135 

Orythia 219 

Orzasp. 6 

Oryzopsis hymenoides (Roem. 


& Schult.) Rickerex Piper 251 


Osiris 8, 104, 312 
Oskamp 182 
Osseoog 199 
Ostar 219 
Ostara 219, 701 
Ostara-cup 219 
Ostend (Belgium) 
Osterblume 45, 51, 208, 498 
Osterglocke 208 
Ostermdnoth 219 

Osten 279,301 

Osterprime! 498 
Osterveigelar 539 

Othello (Shakespeare, W.) 479 
Ottomans 269 
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Quchalia 313 
Oudblauw 192 
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Oudeman(neke)skruid 366 

Oudemonskruid 368 

Oudenaarde (Belgium) 112,114 

Oudenberg (Geraardsbergen, 
Belgium) 116 

Oudenbosch (the Netherlands) 68 

Oudewijven 112 

Our Blessed Mary 501 

Our Father 388,530 

Our Lady 42, 117, 235, 360, 475 

Our Lady's Bunch of Keys 498, 502 

Qur Lady's Cushion 498 

Our Lady's Mint 368 

Our Lady's Tears 299, 302 

Ournfou 40 

Outerskin 434 

Ouwelputje 1395 

Ovalloops 107 

Ove potions 532 

Ovens 98-99, 132, 139, 448 

Overactive sexual urge 447 

Ovet 444 

Ovid 47-48, 98, 209, 294, 368, 376, 
523 

Owls 415 

Ownership of agriculturalland 126 

Ownership ofpastures 126 

Ownershipofwoodlands 126 

Owston (England) 252 

Onx-Eyed Daisy 199 

Ovals acetosellalL. 174 

Oualis deppei Lodd.ex Sweet 122 

Oxalissp.L. 174 

Ovalis tetraphyllia Cav. 182 

Omeye 187,199 

Onxeye Daisy 8,194,199, 201-204, 
280, 483 

Oxford (England) 8&7 

Oxfordshire (England) 50, 73, 469 

Oxlip 498, 500, 503-504 

Oxliproot §05 

Chlipwoods 503 

Ono 92 

Oxyeroceurm = 515 

Oxymel 275, 432 

OysterMushrooms 410 
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Ozark Mountains (USA) 372 


Poardeboon 66 
Poardeklaver 172 
Poorden-en-Karretjes 376 
Paardenlook 437 
Paasbloerm 219 
Paasbroodje 117 
Paaschblofe)m 208 
Paoschbloem 206,217, 494, 541 
Pooslele 208 
Pooslelién 206 
Paoslelies 206 

Pacific Ocean 490 
Package 429 
Packaging material 317 
Paddekruid 272 
Poddestoelen 405 
Podma-mani 714 
Padua (Italy) 302 
Paediatrics § 229,549 
Poella 515 

Paeony Poppy 479 
Pagancusioms 40 
Pagan floral sacrifice 500 
Pagangraves 20 
Paganidolatry 40 
Pagansymbol 48 
Pagantradition 294 
Pagenblumen 498 
Pohlerbse aaa 

Paighe 498 

Paigle balls 506 

Pail 180 

Poillasse 242 

Poille 242 

Painde Calende 131 
Poinde Coucou 498, 505 
Poindesdmes 109 
Paininthe joints 241,262 
Painofsin 61 


Pain perdu 115 

Painfulareas 417 

Painfuldeath 328 

Painfulfinger 448 

Painful periods 51 

Painful spot 417 

Paintulteething 513 

Painfulurination 435 

Painkiller 348, 486, 488-489, 491 

Painless childbirth 57 

Pains 36,51, 56, 61, 13.0, 137, 169, 
240-241, 254, 262, 284-285, 295, 
305, 328, 348-349, 380, 394, 417, 
419, 433,435. 448, 486, 360-361, 
370, 350, 397,417, 419, 435, 448, 
460, 469, 482, 487, 504, 512-513, 
534-535. 548, 559 

Paintindustries 491 

Painted Ladies 472 

Painters 242,286,549 

Paintings 211, 220, 302, 408 

Paints 242-243, 4917 

Parsette 4541 

Pajottenland (Belgium) 525 

Pokét 429 

Pakistan 414 

Palaces 123, 325 

Palatinate, the (Germany) 87-89, 
132, 176, 179, 195, 249, 455, 457, 
593, 522 

Pale Flax 233 

Palermo (Sicily, Italy) 69, 274 

Palestine 47,122, 126, 242, 274, 
302, 389, 556 

Palliative agents 36,330 

Palliative ointments 3429 

Pallor 275 

Palm 239,392 

Palm Springs Film Festival 340 

Palm Sunday 116, 430, 468 

Palm Sunday stick 105 

Palmettes 64, 915 

Polmpaas 105, 

Palpitations 524 

Palsy 222, 305, 460, 504 

Palsywort 498, 504 
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Pamplona (Spain) 323 

Panacea/Universalremedy 295, 
43), 460, 487, 492 

Pancake Day 115 

Pancake Day Race 115 

Pancakes oO, 108, 112-116, §05 

Pancies 541 

Pancoucks 115 

Pancrotium martinum lL. 425 

Pangsoflove 209 

Panicles 255 

Panicumsp. 6 

Panis 104 

Panisconjuratis $104 

Pannekoeken 498 

Pannekoekenbloemen 505 

Pannekoekje 498 

Ponnkoksbléme 498,505 

Porsee 541 

Pansies 19,539, 545, §49-550 

Panther 370 

Pertoffelbloerm 187 

Pantaffelchen 187 

Papaldecree 425 

Papaver 479 

Papaverargerone L. 481 

Papaver commutatum Fischer & 
Meyer 481 

PopaverdubiumL. 481 

Papaverhybridum Lb. 481 

Papaverorentalel. 48) 

Papaverrhoeasl, 303, 479, 481 

PopaversetigerumC.D. 489 

PopaversomniferumL 309, 479, 
41 

Papaver somniferum L. ssp, setigerum 
Corb. 489 

Papaver strigosum Schur. 481 

Papaverbloem 479 

Papaverbo! 481 

Papaverine 488-489 

Papenschoen 187 

Paper 243, 255. 392, 398 

Paperhorns 7o 

Papist 460 

Papyrus = 29,305 
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Papyrus scroll 338,347,391 

Paquerette 45,51, 217,219 

Paqueretie Vivace 217 

Paques 219,330 

Paquette 199 

Paquette 45,5) 

Para-aminosalicylic acid 36 

457, 488 

Parades 110 

Paradise 54, 123, 195, 902, 311, 314, 
347, FO4, 523 

Paradise Lost (Milton, |.) 40, 67 

Parodisi in Sole Paradisus Terrestris 
(Parkinson, |.) 189 

Paradisiacaljoy 20 

Parafin 420 

Paralisos 500 

Paralysis 91,303, 380, 396, 419, 
joy 

Paraments 325 

189, 296, 369, 372 

Parasiticidal properties 432 

Parasiticide 189 

Parchment 255, 330 

Pordehan 485 

Paré, A. (Parey,A.) 433, 460 

Parentalia 7) 

Parents 112 

Parfait Amour 549 

Paris (France) 243, 282, 327, S44, 
550 

Parish 133, 252 

Parisian pharmacist 488 

Parkinson, |. 189 

Parkinson's disease 263 

Parmaviclets 545 

Pamassia 299 

Pamassia grandifoliaDC. 299 

Pamoassia palustris lL. 299 

Parotids 241 

Parsil 82 

Parsley 82, 84-92, 227, 239, 379, 
436 

Parsleybed 92 

Parsleyessence 91 

Parsley fruits gi 


Paracelsus 


Parasites 
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Parsley leaves 91 
Parsleypatch 86 
Parsleyseed 87 
Parsley water 91 
Parsleywine 88 
Parsnips go 
Partitions = 255 

Partner 237,392 
Pas-de-Calais (France) 545 
Posceboom 117 
Paschallamb 468 
Paser 219 

Pasque Flower 45, 48, 50-51, 545 
Pasquier 220 

Posse Velours 40 
Posse-veloursjaune 358 
Passion 73,283, 347 
Passion Sunday 449 
Passover = 1Odg, 124, 139 
Pasta 140 

Paste 43) 

Postinaca sativa L. 379 
Pastries 112,229 
Patch of Pennyroyal 472 
Poterfomilios 68 
Poterblume 479 
Paterskap 376 
Patience 511 

Patrick (St) 174-175 
Patroness 301 
PattedAlowette 292 
Paul (St) 114, 118, g02 
PaulofAegina 74 
Paul the Hermit (St) 118 
Paul's celebrations 114 
Paul's festival Vig 
Pausanias 85,329 
Pouwel 14 
Pouwelsbroodjes 114 
Pové 278 

Pavement Mushroom 410 
Pavia (Italy) 381 
Pavillon 208 

Pavot 479 

Povotd Opium 479 
Povot Cog(uelicot) 479 
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Pavot Cultivé § 479 
Pavotd' Opiurn 479 
Pavot d'Orient 479 
Pavotdes Champs 479 
Pavot des fardins 479 
Pavot des Moissons 479 
Pavot Ojficinal 479 
Pavot Pourpre 479 
Povot Rouge 479 
Pavot Sauvage 479 
Pavot Sommifére 479 
Pea 69, 71, 73-74, 105. 176, 371, 416, 
444-451 
Peabroth ah 
Peadishes 444, 447 
Peafamily 309 
PeaGulls 498 
PeaKing 405.409 
Peamush 446 
Peaseed 447 
Peasoup 446 
Peastraw 446-447 
Peatest 448 
Peace 26, 98, 105, 125, 394, 407, 
482-483, §29 
Peaceofmind 268 
Peaches 276 
Peacock's feather 519 
Pear io 
Pearpips 118 
Pearl 314 
Pearlbarley 138,212 
Peasant Wedding (Breughel, P. 
the Elder) 138 
Peasantry 432 
Peasants §6, 512 
Peascodwooing 447 
Peatmoss 432 
Pedilaviurn 117 
Pee-a-bed § 
Peeled onion 43) 
Peerde-alsem 485 
Peerdsalsern 385, 
Peerdsknoppen 199 
Peerdsogen 199 
Peerko 452 
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Peerkurm 452 

Peeterrelie 32,84 

Peking (P.R. China; Convention of -) 
490 

Pellekes/Novenenbroodjes = 118 

Peltated Water Lily 31 

Penance 274 

PendantAmaranth 40, 42-43 

Penis 189, 323, 346 

Pennies 219 

Penniroyall 433 

Pennsylvania (USA) 87,175, 179. 
5b 

Pennyjohn 452 

Pennyroyal 366, 368-372 

Pennyroyal syrup 370 

Pennyworth ofpins 240 

Pens 255 

Pernsée 54) 

Pensdée Anglaise 5.41 

Pensde Béttarde 541 

Penséedesfardins 54) 

Pensée Sauvage 541 

Pensée Tricolore 541 

Pensée Vivace 541 

Pensee(bloem) 541, 548 

Pentecost 249 

Peony seeds 534 

Peony-Flowered Poppies 492 

People’s RepublicofChina 46, 94, 
99, 121, 134, 198, 202, 271, 911, 
314-316, 323, 408-409, 438, 4.46, 
476, 489-490, 500, 509, §11, 913 

Pepdrinks 47 

Pep pill 350 

Peperkocken 108 

Peperkoekjes 118 

Pepinster (Belgium) 133 

Pepper 429,504 

Peppermint 366, 368-372 

Peppermint leaves 371-372 

Peppermint oil 377 

Peppermints 371 

Pereblomen 299 

Péréole 192 

Perfect goodness 521 


Perfecthappiness 491 

Perfectlove 475 

Perfection 202 

Perforate St john's-wort 167, 
390-991, 452-465. 5595. 557 

Perforated Hypericon 452 

Perforations 457 

Perfurne compounds 398,505 

Perfumeindustry §8, 213,330, 549 

Perfumers 197 

Perfumery 91,169 

Perfumes 91, 213, 276, 286, 305, 
476, 513, 549, 559 

Penkomp 452 

Peripheral vasodilatation 463 

Periwinkle 8, 134, 466-471, 431 

Periwinkle family 8 

Periwinkle flowers 466,469 

Periwinkleleaves 469 

Perkbloemen 299 

Permission 99 

Pernicious weeds 40 

Pernod 229 

Perpetua (St) 210 

Persalle 82 

Persel 82 

Perselle &2 

Persephone/ Proserpina/Kore 99, 
1Og, 209, 323, 366, 482, 521, 542, 
St 

Perseverance 202 

Persia 138, 314, 321, 324, 331, 424, 
486, 513 

Persian Chamomile 165 

Persian city 321 

Persian physician 512 

Persian royal city 424 

Persianname 442 


Persians 3.41, 381, 513, 529 
Persil $2 

Peril Commun #2 

Persil Cultieé 82 
Persildesfardins 82 
Persildes Marais 82,84 
Persil Odorant 82,84 


Perspiration 274-275 


Pertinax (Emperor) 123 

Peru 43,139 

Perun 280 

Perunika 280 

Pewenche 466, 468 

Pewincao 468 

Pesé 4g 

Peset 444 

Pessary 394 

Pestilences/Pests/Plagues 249, 31, 
114, 134, 196, 196, 221, 242, 274, 
429, 382, 390-392, 997, 428-430, 
432-434, 476, 512, 531, 534 

Petals 18 

Petals ofthe Lily 329 

Peter 498 

Peter (St) 40, 407, 502 

Peter and Paul (St) 409, 531-532 

Peter of Verona (St) 326 

Peterlgin 1 

Peterling 87,91 

Peterschiiissel 498 

Peterselie 82 

Peterseliestraten = 92 

Petersfield (England) 430 

Petersilgen 9) 

Petersilie 8&2, 92 

Petersiliengassen 92 

Peterskrout 498 

Petersieutel 502 

Petersschlisse! 502 

Peterzelie 82 

Petit fésus 11 

Petit Muguet §55 

Petit Nawet 376 

Petit Pos aa 

Petite Comsoude 217 

Petitejocde 5.41 

Petite Marguerite 217,220 

Petite Procession §=Oo 

Petrified bread 118 

Petrocius 448 

Petrol 243 

Petronilla (St) 238 

Petroselinon 8&4 

Petroselinum 84, 90 
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Petroselinum crspum Nym. ex A.W. 
Hill. 82,379 

Petroselinum hortense auct. non 
Hoffm. &2 

Petroselinum sativum Hoffm. 82 

Petroselinum segeturn Koch 82 

Petrusschiiissel 498 

Pets 109 

Petty Mugwet 555 

Petty Mullein 498 

Petty Spurge 262 

Peutie (Belgium) 110 

Pjerdebohne 66 

Pflanzenseele 328 

Pflugmontag 113 

Phallic symbol 71, 323, 435 

Phallus 69, 409 

Phallus bearers 543 

Phallus impudicus Lex Pers. 409 

Phontasmata 457 

Pharaohs 29,199, 194, 799, 315, 
338, 486 

Pharaildis (St) 

Pharmaceuticalindustry 45, 470 

Pharmaceuticals 35 

Pharmacies 547 

Phormacopoea Gandavensis 10 

Pharmacopoeias 10, 229, 330, 362, 
380, 535 

Phaseoluswulgansl. 66,69 

Pheasant’s Eye (Summer-) 47 

Pheasant's-eye Daffodil 206, 
209-213 

Phenylsalicylate 36 

Philadelphia (USA) 474 

Philemon 368 

Philip | (King) 28 

Philip ll (King) 281 

Philip the Handsome (King) 286 

Philippines, the 138 

Philistion 57 

Philosophy 316 

Philyra 194 

Phlegm 168, 275, 285, 418, 432, 
459, 549 

Phlegmatic humours 50 
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Phiegmatic people 434 

Phoenician brides 509 

Phoenician stamps 315 

Phoenicians 315,487 

Pforaguin,E. 514 

Phosphates 92,137 

Phosphorus 449 

Phragmites australis (Cav.) Trin. ex 
Steud, 254 

Phrygian Great Mother Goddess 
321 

Phrygian cult 225 

Phrygian myth 104 

Piysica sive subtilitatum diversarum 
naturanim creaturarum (Bingen, 
von,H.) 40,379 

Physicians 36,57, 63, 70,16, 175, 
261,274, 302, 483, 487-488, 
§12-513, 517 

Physiology 30 

Phytol 420 

Picardy (France) 111 

Picking the lucky four-leaf clover 
176 

Picking violets 5.45 

Pickles, WW. 350 

Pickles 505 

Picnic 372 

Pictographs 19 

Pictures 302 

Pied d'Alowstte 292,294 

Pied d'Alovette desfardins 292 

Pied d'Alouette Sauvage 292 

Pied-d Alouette des Champs 292 

Pied-de-poule 254 

Piedmorit (Italy) 9, 237, 420, 532 

Pieperkenss 299 


Pies 905 

Pig with strawinits mouth 134 

Pig'sheads 113,129,269 

Pig's lard 75 

Pigeons 447, 532. 535 

Pigeons’ Grass 527,535 

Pigments 296,363 

Pigs 98, 106, 119, 129-130, 133, 345. 
370, 529 
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Pigsties 86 

Pigweed 40, 43 

Pijpekers 208 

Pile dwellings 489 

Piles 285, 435, 548 

Pilgrim father 328 

Pilgrimage festivals 98 

Pilgrimage pennants 124-125, 326 

Pilgrimages = 118-119, 128, 135, 177, 
235.399 

Pilgrims 10,114, 399 

Pillardeities 543 

Pillows 56,193, 140, 178, 220-221, 
237, 240, 252, 372, 391, 393,439, 
455-456, 469 

Pilsekraut 258 

Pimpernel water 513 

Pimples 130,136,397 

Pin 430 

Pindar (poet) 509 

Pine Trees/Pines 30,123, 255, 311, 
405 

Pink 325, 472-478 

Pink flower 474, 476 

Pinkleaf 477 

Pinksterbloem 217,278 

Pinksterbloem(en) 206 

Pinksterlelie 206 

Pinzgau (Austria) 126 

Piouswomen 70 

Piper betelL. 511 

Piperno,P. 533 

Pipes 206 

Pirates 76 

Pis 4d 

Pis Cultivé gga 

PisRond 444 

Pisa (Italy) 325 

Pisanello/Pisano, A./Pisana, V. 
475 

Pisces 228, 448 

Pisdiefe 336, 347 

Pisduivel a7 

Pisduiveltje 336 

Pismire 199 


Pissabed & 

Pissedieh 436 

Pistil 423 

Pistolet 476 

Pisum arvense Aschers, et Graebn. 
444 

Pisumsatvuml. 444 

Pitaccidents 73 

Pitch 116 

Pitchterch 239 

Placenta 362 

Plague incantation 428 

Plague-sores 429 

Plagues/Pestilences/Pests 29, 3, 
144, 13.4, 136, 196, 221, 242, 274, 
329, 382, 390-392, 397, 428-430, 
432-434, 476, 512, 531,534 

Plaguesofmice 134 

Plaincourault (France) 408 

Plaisters 222, 548 

Plait 105 

PlaitedearsofCorn 99 

PlaneTree 8 

Plantdiseases 169 

Plantextraction 35 

Plantkingdom 11,29, 33 

Plantpathogens 405 

Plant products 35 

Plant spirits 133 

Planttonic 169 

Plant's Physician 169 

Plantago sp. 196,454,535 

Plantain 196, 284, 454, 534-535 

Plantations 489 

Plante di Moir 258 

Plante Royale 54 

Planter 426 

Planting Parsley 87 

Planting beans 73 

Plantingthe seed of life 446 

Plaques 175 

Plaster figure 112 

Plasters 76,241, 329, 362 

Platanus occidentalis. 8 

Plate 56,240 

Plateofsoup 56 


Plato 262 

Platte Boon(e)(n) 66 

Platte Peter{s) 66 

Platte Pieter(s) 66 

Plautus 139 

Playground 175 

Playingcards 18,174 

Plea 175 

Pleasanttaste go 

Pleasure 500 

Pleasure garden 511 

Plewriskruid 527 

Pleurisy 51. 274, 418, 435,459, 486, 
47. 549 

Pleurotussp. 410 

Pliny the Elder/Plinius Maior 26, 
29, 49-50, 57, 63-64, 72, 74, 76, 
84-85, 89-90, 195-196, 199, 168, 
180, 204, 212-213, 221-222, 228, 
238, 240, 242-243, 249, 254-255, 
260, 262, 268-269, 274, 276, 284, 
286, 296, 911, 329-330, 341, 346, 
348, 362, 368-370, 378, 380-381, 
388-390, 393, 395, 397-398, 419, 
413, 418, 420, 428, 431, 433-435, 
437,449, 459-460, 469, 487, 489, 
497, $03, 509, 511-$12, §14-515, 
$23, §39, 5327533, 5a, Sah 550 

Pliny the Younger/Plinius Secundus, 
G. 29 

Plistomicus 57 

Plough 99,193, 132 

Plough loaf 105 

Plough Monday 70,114 

Plough Play folk performances 113 

Ploughing 68, 105,110 

Ploughing ceremonies 132 

Ploughshare 236 

Plugbrat 132 

Plumneriasp. 18 

Plums 709 

Plutarch &§, 260 

Pluto/Hades 84, 99, 209. 323, 366, 
482, 543 

Plymouth (England) 169 

Po (River-) 242-243 


Po plain (italy) 138 

Pooceae 96,249 

Poachers 531 

Pocket 197 

Podofnine peas 447 

Podophyllotoxin 241 

Podophylium peltatum L. 336 

Pods 74-75. 444. 447 

Poe, EA. 278,490 

Poederlee (Belgiurn) 

Poeierborstel 481 

Poems 17,40, 45. 54, 61, 76, 85, 
175, 187, 206, 217, 249, 258, 266, 
278, 292, 299, 309, 321, 326, 336, 
358, 376, 472, 475, 479, 483, 498, 
519, 527. 539. 555 

Poepken 336, 344 

Poeses 172 

Poet's Daffodil 206 

Poet's Marigold 358 

Poet's Narcissus 206,209 

Poetry 48,323, 326, 544 

Poetrycompetition 42 

Poets 18, 31, 40, 47-48, 72, 98, 176, 
209-210, 220, 226, 237, 266, 278, 
901-302, 306, 326, 768, 395, 
454-455. 482, 5o9, 41 1, 523, 529, 
543. 550 

Poreau 424 

Por 444 

Pois Vert aaa 

Poison(ing) 35.37. 48, 51, 73.89, 
181, 196, 241, 262, 296, 329, 331, 
340, 348, 369, 378-382, 990, 397, 
410, 418, 431-432, 460, 468, 486, 
53) 

Poison Poppy 479 

Poisonousanimals 490, 468-469, 
487, 532, 957 

Poisonousherbs 228,262, 341 

Poitou (France) 346 

Poland 92, 119, 123, 135, 233, 260, 
389-391, 484, 512, 524, 557, 559 

Polenta 139-140 

Polish cineast 340 

Polish vodka 559 


124, 135 
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Political interrogations 263 

Politicalleaders 492 

Polkogen 199 

Pollekowen 199 

Pollen 45, 73, 280, 299, 328, 330, 
378, 506 

Polnischer Balsam = 5.4. 

Polyanthus 498 

Polgonatum sp. 302 

Polyps 428 

Polyptych 18 

Polypus 397.419 

Pom-pom Poppies 492 

Pormegranaterinds 137 

Pomegranates 20,369,521 

Pomerania (Germany) 86,180, 
260 

Porimede Chien 336 

Pommerole 45 

Pommerolle 498 

Pompey the Great (Emperor) 76 

Pontanus 395 

Poordigestion 137 

Poorman's saffron 363 

Poorman'streacle 432 

Poor people 69, 108-109, 1197-118, 
135. 198-139, 252, 363, 432 

Poorsoil 137 

Popcorn 139 

Popes 26, 194, 201, 238, 379 

Poperinge (Belgium) 121,131 

Poplarleaves 379 

Poppy 20, 194, 309, 395, 479-497. 
512 

Poppybuds 482 

Poppycapsules 426, 483 

Poppy Day 483 

Poppyfields 486 

Poppy flowers 454 

Poppy genus 481 

Poppy harvesting 486 

Poppyheads 487, 492 

Poppy juice 462, 437, 492 

Poppy King 479 

Poppyleaves 486, 489 

Poppyoil 491 
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Poppyseeds 446, 484, 487, 489 

Poppy syrup 492 

Poppy-flowered Anemone 47, 49, 
5) 

Popularmedicine 455 

Popularremedies 29 

Populeon ointment 262 

Populus sp. 379 

Porcelain figure 112 

Porcelainpot 446 

Porcelet 258 

Ponlion 208 

Pork 76,230, 276, 398 

Porkchops 115 

Porree 434 

Porridge 138-139 

Porridge eaters 139 

Porta, della, G./Porta, J.B. 
435. 513 

Portabella 405 

Portion forGod 69 

Portrait of a Man with Carnation 
(Van Eyck, ).) 475 

Portrait of a Princess of the House of 
Este (Pisano,A.) 475 

Portraits 19,475 

Portuguese 489 

Portuguese physician 513 

Posen/Poznan (Poland) 135, 391, 
557 

Positive sign 176 

Possession 175,529 

Postofice 431 

Postage stamps 211 

Posy 217, 221,291, 701, 909-904, 
415, 427, 531, 590. 557 

Pot 261, 448 

Potlicker 70 

Pot Marigold 358, 360-362, $14 

Potassium 137 

Potatoes 9, 104, 138-139, 371, 436, 
515 

Potbloemen 472 

Potelée 258 

Potency 189, 338, 341 

Potentilla reptansL. 415 


261, 343, 
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Potentillasp. 379 

Potia 37 

Potions 286, 338, 340, 342-343, 
346-348. 390, 393, 408, 416, 456- 
457, 468, 482, 504, $32, 545 

Potpourri 197,276, 399, 476, 492 

Pottage 140 

Pottery 295 

Pottevullers 66 

Poweye 372 

Powas 372 

Pouch 176 

Poudre-d'Ins 286 

Poudre-de-riz 286 

Powliet 372 

Poultices 63-64, 74-75, 137,241, 
262, 316, 330, 449, 535. 547°548 

Poultices of barley flour 137 

Poultry 127, 211,398 

Poultry stock 211 

Poverty 56,123, 426 

Poverty Weed 199 

Powder 361 

Power 88,105,227, 323 

Powerfeed 283 

Poznan/Posen (Poland) 
557 

Practice of weighing 129 

Prado (Madrid, Spain) 211 

Praetorius, P.J. 176-177 

Prague (Czech Republic) 4), 381 

Prouwels 

Pray Jo 

Prayerbook 115,174 

Prayer of Emperor Charles V 177 

Prayers 71,109, 116, 123, 134, 177, 
295, 328, 339, 388, 454, 456, 546 

Pre-Christian cult 124 

Pre-Christian times 91,122,167, 
388 


Pre-Columbian times 43 


135.391, 


WW. 


Preciousmetals 26, 342 
Precious stone 26 
Precipitation 429 
Predators 382 


Predictions/Prophecies 72-73, 89, 


V1, 126-127, 192, 134, 176, 178, 
195, 208, 220, 227, 237-238, 252, 
346, 361, 368, 409, 416, 424, 429, 
447, 455-457, 468-469, 484, 501, 
529-539, 542, $44 

Predictive seeds 127 

Pregnancies 91,417, 512 

Pregnantwomen 91, 131, 204, 227, 
275. 392, 394, 396, 522, 535, 559 

Prehistorictimes 138 

Prei 424 

Premature births 

Presents 112,201 

Preservation ofbeans 76 

Presilgenkrout 54 

Presterkrogem = 199 

Pretzels 71,124 

Preventative 17 

Prey 35 

Prezzermolino 8g 

Price, RM. (252 

Price of grain 127 

Price ofrye 127 

Prickingintoaloafofbread 132 

Prickles 61, 415 

PricklyAmaranth 40 

Prickly Poppy 481 

Pride 211, 475, 483 

Prideoflondon 472 

Priest,Dr 31 

Priest'sCrown 8&8 

Priestesses 260, 338 

Priests 19, 85, 99, 104-104, 109-110, 
116, 12.4, 191, 133, 177, 221, 233, 
274, 301, 316, 323, 388, 426, 454, 
457.511 

Prev! 54 

Priheul 54 

Prime! 498 

Primevalforce 17 

Primewtre 498 

Primevére Commune 498 

Primevire des fardins 498 

Primewtre Elevée 498 

Primevére Inodore 498 

Primevtre Officinale 498 


110, 133, 348 


Primitive tribes 407 
Primordial god 312 
Primordial mother 313 
Primrose 498-508, 545 
Primrose balls 501 
500 
Primroselegend 503 


Primrose genus 


Primrose path 500 
Primrose Peerless 206 
Primrose pottage 505 
Primrose preparations 505 
Primrosetea 504 
Primula acaulis (L.) Hill 
Primulaounculal. 504 
Primula elatior Hill 498 
Primula obconica Hance 504, 
Primula officinalis Hill 498 
Prirnula proetensis Ker.-Gawl. 
Primula sp. 498, 502-503, 545 
Primula stew 4505 
Primula suaveolens Bertol. 
Primulaverisl. 220, 498 
Primula vulgaris Huds. 500 
Prince Carnival 426 
Prince's Feather 42 
Princes 42, 128, 211, 213, 426 
Princesses 30, 89, 249, 361, 414, 
448, 475, 525, 546 
Princess ofthe grass 249 


SO 
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Principalities 426 

Printaniére 498 

Printoniére des Fortis 45 

Prints 117 

Prisoner 269,393 

Prisoner's blood 438 

Pristine waters 413-314 

Pritchard, E.\W. 48 

Private parts/Priveties 222, 268, 
329 

Prize winners 129 

Procession of Epiphany jo 

Procession ofthe Saviour 16 

Processions 10, 70, 100, 110, 
112-199, 115-117, 127-722, 236, 274, 
389, 560 

Procreation 426 


Procopius (St) 409 

Production of milk 57,89 

Production of mother's milk 

Profetenkruid 258 

Prolapsed wombs 

Proletariat 4303 

Prometheus 225,338 

Prometheus herb 338 

Prometheus: Poem of Fire (Scriabin, 
A) 475 

Promise 174-175 

Prophecies/Predictions 72-73, £9, 
111, 126-127, 132, 134, 176, 178, 
195, 208, 220, 227, 237-238, 252, 
346, 361, 368, 409, 416, 424, 429, 
447, 455-457, 463-469, 484, 501, 
529-539, 542, 544 

Prophet Mohammed 

Prophetenkrowt 252 

Proposal 220 

Propriety 194 

Prose writer 550 

Proserpina/Persephone/Kore 99, 
104, 209, 292, 323, 366, 482, 521, 
542. 

Prosperity 25, 123, 125, 176, 211, 
303, 446 

Prostate 254 

Protection 25,56, 14, 116, 126, 191, 
139-134, 167, 178, 195, 220, 227, 
253, 274, 283, 327, 368, 390-393, 
415. 427-429, 447, 455-456, 468, 
476, 484-485, 501, 571, 522, 
590-$3), 557 

Protective girdle 492 

Proteins 137,255, 470, 449 

Protestant communities 325 

Protoanemonin 41 


420 


4s 
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Prowence (France) 126,531 

Providence 521 

Province of Quebec (Canada) 327 

ProwitaminA 92 

Provocative dreams 346 

Prussia (Germany) 119, 127,167, 
180, 194, 447 

Prussicachd 241 
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Pealliota carnpestis Quél. 405 

Psalm 247, 272, 274 

Pseudo-Apuleius 169, 283 

Pseudo-Mesues 395 

Pseudocarp 4519 

Pseudosycomoms 311 

Psilocybe semilanceata Fr. P. Kurmm 
oe 

Psoriasis 181,212, 549 

Psychoactive alkaloids 341-342 

Psychoactive effects 261,396 

Ptisana 140 

Pubichair 260 

Pubicregion 18 

Public auction 113 

Publichealth 498 

Publicans 113 

Pubs 17 

Puck 49 

Pudding grass 372 

Puddings 230, 243, 550 

Pudicitia 323 

Puffballs 405, 409 

Puffbohne 66 

Puffin Pea 444 

Puit(e)bloerm 45, 

Pullingofamandrake root 441 

Pulmonaria officinalis L. 33 

Pulmonary diseases 275 

Pulpit 325 

Pulps 255 

Pulsatilla vulgaris Mill, 

Pulverized worms 427 

Pumpkin 20 

Punch 70,371 

Pungentsmellofgarlic 92 

Pungenttaste 427 

Punishment 274 

Punitive expedition 490 

Puppettes 344 

Puppies 220 

175, 328 

Pureboys 428 

Pure gift 543 

Pure girls 328 

Purelife 302 


45. 545 


Pure 
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Purelowe 474 

Purées § §05 

Purgative 212, 241, 274, 285, 305 

Purgatory 108 

Purification 25, 68,122, 274, 338, 
347, 544, $27,533 

Purification ceremonies 68 

Purifying herb 527.533 

Purifying water 347 

Purity 17, $4, 96, 124, 202, 219, 
274, 284, 302, 313-316, 323-325. 
327-328, 543-544 

Purityand innocence 325 

Purityand modesty 302 

Purityofheart 316 

Puritysymbolism 543 

Purple Amaranth 43 

Purple sail 243 

Purple violets 547 

Purpose 251 

Purslain 399 

Pursley (England) 88 

Pus 338 

Pushes 397 

Pushpa 19 

Putti 124 

Puurs (Belgium) 235 

Pylos (Greece) 366 

Pyramids 139, 436 

PyramidofCheops 436 

Pyramidal Bugle 545 

Pyrenees (France,Spain) 86,227 

Pyres. 511 

Pyretic 329, 962, 549 

Pyrrhus (King) 76 

Pythagoras (of Samos) 
426 

Pythagoras Bohne = 311 

Pythogorianbeans 116 


68, 34), 
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QuackGrass 254 

Quackery 37 

Quacks 37 

Quadrupeds 274 

QuakingGrass 251, 253 

Quality ofthe Flax 238 

Quantocks, the (England) 501 

Quarry 235 

Quebec (Canada) 

Quede 233 

Queen Anne's Flowers 208 

Queen july Flowers 472 

Queenofclubs 174 

Queenofflowers 302 

QueenofHeaven 281 

Queen (playing card) 174 

Queens 26, 42, 69-70, 112, 119, 
174, 208, 211, 220, 258, 280-281, 
302, 304, 760, 388, 393, 4.48, 472, 
546 

QOuéniole 111 

Quentin (St) 118, 128-129 

Question 343 

Quetzal 100 

Quicksilver 132,418 

Quiet 482-483 

Quihuiche = 42 

Quince 137,397 

Quinine 46 

Quinn, R. 3o9 

Quinoa 42-43 

Quinguatnia 242, 489 

Quinguina 496 

Quirinus (St) 210 


281, 327 


Ra 42 
Raaphloem 192 
Rabbits 129, 135,437, 522 


Rabelais,F. 73 

Rabelais’ prediction 73 
Rabiddogs 228 

Rabies 109 

Race 115 

Racehorse 283 
Rachel/Rahel (Bible) 338-339, 349 
Racoon Berry 336 
Radblume 199 

Radishes 58, 262-263, 410, 436 
Radulfde Zwijger 117 
Raffle tickets 182 

Rag 485 

Ragpaper 243 

Rage 262 

Ragged Robin 192,474 
Ragged Sailor 192 
Rahab'shouse 242 
Rahel/Rachel (Bible) 338-339. 349 
Rain 104, 260, 961, 545. 557 
Rainforest 35 

Rain girl 260 

Rainmagic 260 

Rain prediction 361 
Rainbow 280 

Rainbow Pink 477 

Rainfall 409 

Raining mushrooms 409 
Rainy summers 408 
Raisinbread 131 

Raisins § 7o, 108, 116, 118, 240 
Ram (signof) 430 
Ram'shorns 64 
Rambouillet (France) 06 
Rameses lil (Pharaoh) 139 
Ramparts 131 

Ramskapelle (Belgiurn) 447, 456 
Ramsons 428, 431, 436-437 
Ramsons Garlic 424 
Random defecation 496 
Ranuneculin 51 

Rape 378 

Raphael (angel) $30 
Raphael (painter) 557 
Raphanussp. 262 
Rappebloem 45,50 


Rappekruid 45,50 
Ranorum plantarum histona 
(Clusius,C.) 42 
Rashes 241,436, 524, 549 

Rats 96, 134, 396, 398, 455, 535 

Ravels (Belgium) 120 

Ravensburg (Germany) 73 

Rawege 240 

Rawleek peel 434 

Raw Nettles 420 

Raw vegetables 437 

Ray, J. 261,371,399 

Ray flowers 219 

Rayofsun 523 

Rayon 255 

Reading (England) && 

Readingears 141 

Reapers 119-120 

Rebellion yo 

Rebirth zo 

Receptacles 417 

Recipes 327, 534. 548, 559 

Recollection 544 

Reconciliation 529 

Recovery 469 

Recurringluck 302 

Red berries 301 

Red boots 519 

Redclaytiles 2.43 

Red Clover 172, 174-175, 180-182 

RedCockscomb 40 

Redcolour 17, 233, 361, 460, 484, 
521 

Reddye 461, 560 

Redherbs 33 

Red juice 452, 457-458 

Redonions 431, 438 

Red pigment 457 

Red Poppy 479 

Redrash 522 

Redrays 342 

Redroses 17 

Red Squill 423 

Red Top Clover 182 

Redwine 137, 213, 343 

Redeemer 26,328 


Rederijkerskamers 189 

Redness 41 

Redouté, PJ. 331 

Redweed 479 

Reed 254-255 

Reedroots 445 

Reedstem 212 

Reflection 19,209 

Reformation 370 

Refractoryhorses 545 

Refreshment 372 

Refrigerant 255 

Refusal 475 

Regeneration 68 

Regenerativelife 425 

Regensburg (Germany) 31 

Reims (France) 9 

Reincarnation 68, 71,85 

Reine des Bors 299, 555 

Reins 2865, 478, 523, $34, 548 

Rejuvenation ofthe sun a7 

Relationship 43 

Relaxing effect 58 

Relief 187,281 

Relieffromdesire 187 

Religion 19, 26, 323, 489 

Religious architecture 4315 

Religious buildings 315 

Religious ceremonies 19, 42, 452 

Religiousemblem 315 

Religious figures 455 

Religious mediaeval symbolism 
324 

Religious rituals 100 

Remedial bread 133 

Remembrance 483, 544 

Remembrance Day 483 

Remetschwil-Waldshut (Germany) 
13) 

Remise 385,391 

Remorse 404 

Renaissance 29, 32, 50, $7, 63-64, 
75, Bg, 124, 168, 196, 212, 241, 


262, 268, 296, 380, 432-433, 435. 


474, 487, 512, $23, $44, 547, 558 
Renéid'Anjou (Duke) 476 
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Rennet 559 

Renoncule des Bois 45 

Renunciation 48 

Repose 121 

Repugnance 340 

Request jr 

Requirement 533 

Resentment 340 

Residence 243 

Resin 9,363 

Resolvent 316 

Respect 135 

Respiratory catarrh = 255 

Respiratory passages 241 

Respiratory system 491 

Rest 202 

Restaurants 17,111 

Restoration S44 

Restorative power 132, 420 

Resurrection 122,174, 211, 219, 
314-315, 483 

Retie (Belgium) 110 

Retovium 242 

Retting 242 

Reuben (Bible) 438 

Reussmarkt (Romania) 546 

Revenge 209, 323 

Rhamnacese 309 

Rhea 421 

Rheinsberg (Germany) 557 

Rhenishwine 169,995 

Rhetoric 17 

Rheumaticjoints 436 

Rheumatic fever 221 

Rheumatic gout 419 

Rheumaticlimbs 417 

Rheumatism 36, 90, 181, 221-222, 
254-255, 261, 390, 990, 417, 
419-420, 436, §05, §12-513, 524, 
535) 549 

Rheumatismwreaths 221 

Rheums 487,547 

Rhine (River-) 9, 30, 2.42, 260, 284 

Rhine region 533 

Rhineland (Germany) 169, 316, 
389-390, 417, 420 
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Rhingelbloeme 358 

Rhingia rostrata. 280 

Rhizome/Rootstock 49, 286, 317 

Rhode Island (USA) S44 

Rhodes (Greece) 514 

Rhubarb 558 

Rhymes 195, 237-239, 455-456 

Rhythmoftheseasons 210 

Ribbons 121, 388,531, 535 

Ribes grossulariaL. 86 

Rice 96, 100, 122-129, 127-128, 134, 
198-140, 249, 763, 505, $15 

Ricebearer 100 

Rice flan 123 

Rice gods 134 

Rice meal 100 

Rice pudding 85,123 

Rice soul 100 

Rice spirits 134 

Richman 252 

Rickets 130 

Ridderspoor 294 

Ridderspoorvan Ajax 292,295 

Riddersporen 292 

Riechendes Veigel 539 

Riedlingen (Germany) 239 

Riekende Violetjes 5.41 

Riflemen 115 

Rig Veda 410 

Riga (Latvia) 345 

Righteousness 521 

Rights 113,529 

Rijnsburg (the Netherlands) 175 

Rijstpap 123 

Rikkerekruid 387 

Rindsaugee 199 

Rindsblume 199 

Ring 112, 346 

Ringan (St) 399 

Ringelblume(n) 358 

Ringingintheears 260,434 

Ringworm 432 

Ringzingem = 112 

Risoletta 45 

Rites/Rituals 10, 19,66, 68, 98-100, 
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14-104, 18, 129,227, 253,274, 
314, 338, 342, 347, 388, 407, 444, 
456, 527, 542 

Rittespom 294 

Ritual cleansing 527 

Ritual meal 105 

Ritual useofbread og 

Ritual useofcake 104 

Rituals/Rites 10,19, 66, 68, 98-100, 
104-105, 118, 123, 227, 253, 274, 
314, 338, 342, 347, 388, 407, 444, 
456, 527, §42 

Rituals ofpeace 527 

Ritualsofwar 527 

Rivergod 194,208 

RiverIndus 243 

RiverMarne 9g 

RiverMoselle 559 

River Nile 312, 314, 321, 436 

RiverPo 242-243 

River Rhine 9, 30,242, 260, 284 

RiverSeine 9, 323 

RiverTicino 242 

RiverVienne 284 

Rivers 9, 30, 190, 134, 242-243, 
260, 284, 312, 314-315, 323 

Rivieren, van (family) 262 

Roadside chapels 1217 

Roasted peas 446 

Roasts 230 

Robbery 252,361 

Robes 233,511 

Robins 521 

Rochus (St) 118,133 

Rock 274,503 

Rocket Larkspur 292 

Rockfoil 33 

Rocking 239 

Rockwood 455 

Rode Heul 479 

Rode Klaver 172 

Rode Korenbloem 479 

Rode Lotes 41 

RodsGold 358 

Rémische Bohne 66 

Roeselare (Belgium) 117 


Rog 192 

Rogatian (St) 482 

Roggebloern 192 

Roggenblume 192 

Roland de Roncevaux 174 

Role offood 135 

Rollerties 111-112 

Rolling eyes 346 

Rollinginonions 430 

Romanbrides 532 

Roman capital 64 

Roman Catholic Church 
323 

Roman Chamomile 

Romancoins 325 

Roman college of priests 66 

Romanconquerars jqq 

Romanconsul 482 

RormandelaRose 18 

RomanEmperors 29-30, 76,123, 
243-244, 981, 435, 487, 513 

RomanEmpire 29 

Romanforum 243 

Roman fraternity 98 

Roman gardens 381 

Roman gladiators 227 

Roman grave 175 

Romanhalls 513 

Romanhouses 244 

Romanmonuments 281 

Roman peaceenvoys 529 

Roman poet 98, 368,523 

Roman religion 71 

Roman Remembrance Day §44 

Romansoldiers 417,419 

Romantheatres 243 

Romantimes 69, 371,509 

Roman Wormwood 495,398 

Romanwriters 4 

Romanesque churches 315 

Romania 36,122, 132, 167, 176, 
179-180, 238, 295, 303, 349, 415, 
427, 446, 448, 902, 546 

Romanian fairytale 546 

Romanians 46 

Romanized countries 71 


194, 233. 


165, 169 


Roamans 7,9, 18-19, 26, 40, 56, 58, 
64, 68, 71, 73, 75-76, 84, 98, 105, 
1O7, 1398-199, 194, 209, 227, 229, 
240, 242-249, 259, 295, POD, 

Jl i-312, 321, 325, 329-599, 343, 
348, 368, 370-371, 381, 393, 417. 
424, 427, 436-437, 487, 519, 523, 
527, 529-530, 542, 550 

Rome (Italy) 36, 98, 139, 213, 233, 
701, 323, 342, 382, 437, 484, 488, 
502, 513, 527, 529-590 

Romeo and Juliet (Shakespeare, W.) 
336, 389 

Romford (England) 88 

Ronse (Belgium) 128 

Roode Schapenbloerm 172 

Roodgesteelde Bijvoet 385 

Roof ins 278 

Roof-gutter 448 

Roofers 301 

Roofing 140 

Roofs 8,126, 242, 283, 790, 456, 
485 

Rooms 17 

Roomsche Boonfen) 66 

Roomse Venkel 225 

Roos 479 

Roosvanjuna 321 

Roosje-Zonder-Dooren 187 

Roosters 105,122, 427, 446 

RootofMarcissus 212 

Rootshoots 417 

Roots 33, 284, 340, 345, 429 

Rootstock/Rhizome 49, 286, 317 

Rope ofstraw 134 

Ropes 242-243, 255 

Ropta (family) 126 

Rorippa nasturtiurm-oaquaticurn (L.) 
Hayek. 174 

Rosacaninal. 3703 

Rosa rugosa Thunb. 43 

Rosa rubiginosa lL. 402 

Rosasp. 33.477 

Rosaces 18 

Rosary 108 

Rosarybeads 236 


Rose 175 

Rose dejunon 421 

Rose dela Vierge 206 

Rosede Loup 479 

Rosefamily 93 

Rosehedge 19 

Roseleaves 75 

Roseoflericho & 

RoseofSharon 402, 324, 452 

RoseofVenus 325 

Roseoil 514,549 

Roseseeds 533 

Rosewater 196, 285,296,513 

Rosemary 87-88, 395, 476, 539 

Roses 18-19, 25,33. 47, 74-175, 
220, 228, 302, 314, 323, 325, 327, 
329-330, 363, 452, 472. 474,477, 
484, 504, 509, 550, §57 

Roses de Notre-Dame 134 

Rosettes 18 

RosinRose 452 

Rossshire (Scotland) 134 

Rossbohne 66 

Rostock (Germany) 132 

Rotbere 519 

RoterFeldmoha 479 

RoterWernut 385 

Roter Wilder Mohn 479 

Rothe Sdgarli 172 

Rothgelbvogel 5.41 

Rotklee 172 

Rottenberg (Germany) 283 

Rough Chervil 418 

Rough grain 127 

Rough Poppy 481 

Rough skin 223,549 

Roundbuns 131 

Round-leaved Mint 471 

Roussillon (France) 469 

Rouveroy/Merbes-le-Chateau 
(Belgium) 118 

Rouwpeperkoeken 109 

Rowan 239 

Rowingbenches 316 

Royal Basil 54 

Royalcoatofarms 282 
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Royal gardens 91,230 

Royalherb 58 

Royalointment 58 

Royal perfume 286,514 

Royalrobes 511 

Rozenheul 479 

Ru(ujwkruid 555 

Ruben (Bible) 338, 349 

Ruddes 360 

Ruddles 358 

Rudolf || of Habsburg (Emperor) 
32, 340. 343,345 

Rue 58, 137, 228, 275, 370, 393, 410, 
433, 436 

Rigen (Germany) oo 

Ruellius 189 

Rufus,M.C, 381 

Ruigblad 385 

Ruikend Viooltje 541 

Rule 314 

Ruleroftheearth 26 

Rum Fo 

Rumbeke (Belgium) 121 

Rumexacetosal. 419 

Rumexsp. 415, 417 

Runningeyes 222 

Running sores 275 

Rupelmonde/Kruibeke (Belgium) 
nz 

Rupert (St) 210 

Rupertsberg (Germany) 40 

Ruptures 429 

Ruralcustom 456 

Rush Leeks 435 

Rushes 126 

Rusks 344 

Russalka 196 

Russia 51, 69, 92, 165, 196, 233, 255. 
236, 340, 407, 415, 455. 458, 460, 
470, 484, 500, 542, 555, 957 

Russia's traditional softdrink 460 

Russian Belladonna 445 

Russiancomposer 175 

Russian fairytale 4o9 

Russianjews 253 

Russian legend 393 
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Russian medicine 460 

Russiannames 339 

Russianfarmers 415 

Russians 116,191-132 

Russische Anijs 225 

Rusts 405 

Rut §6 

Ruta 385 

Ruta graveolens lL. 393 

Ruthenians 485 

Rutten (the Netherlands) 389 

Ruukgoed 366 

Ryde (Isle of Wight, England) 74 

Rye 96, 122, 126-128, 130, 13.4, 
136-137, 140, 249, 330 

Ryebread 139 

Rye flour 114,139 

Rye Mother 119 

Ryerabbit 120 

Ryeralls 114 

Ryerooster 1g 

Rye stalk 130 

Rye straw 121,123 

Rye straw (ashes) 137 

Rye-grass 220, 253 


Sa-fo-lang 512 

Saalfeld (Germany) 238 

Saarbricken (Germany) §03 

Saarburg (Germany) 130 

Seoterbse 44a 

Saatklee 172 

Seotmohn 479 

Saaz (Bohemia, Czech Republic) 
195 

Sabazius 225 

Sabbath 99, 104, 301, 531 

Sabbath bread 105 

Sabbath meal 105 

Sabbath wine 105 

Sabotdu Pape 376 
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Sacfungi 405 

Sachs,H. 340, 543 

Sack 239 

Sacrament 120 

Sacrament'’s Day 195, 221 

Sacred animals 107 

Sacred art 425 

Sacred Bean (ofindia) 411 

Sacredherbs 54, 366, 527.570 

Sacred Lotus 409, 311-317, 321, 326 

Sacredlotuslake 315 

Sacredlotusleaf 312 

Sacred trees 10,19 

Sacrifice ofdeath 483 

Sacrificeofwomen 105 

Sacrificed God 124 

Sacrifices 26, 71, 99, 104, 112, 124, 
174, 211, 408, 482-483, 500, 529 

Sacrificial animals 26 

Sacrificial bread 112,124 

Sacrificial cakes 105-106, 110, 118 

Sacrificialloaves 105 

Sacrificial sheafof Barley 99 

Sacrilege 124 

Sadness ofparting 389 

Saetabis 242 

Safe journey 176 

Safeguard 131 

Safety 255 

Saffaran 509 

Safflower 514 

Saffraan(bal) 509 

Saffraanplant 509 

Saffron 108, 135, 189, 266, 280, 
33, 362, 395, 48%, 905, 509, 
511-515, 

SaffronCrocus §o9-518 

Saffronessence 514 

Saffron flower 509, 511, 513 

Saffron furne 512 

Saffron juice 12 

Saffronoil 514 

Saffron perfume = 514 

Saffron plaster 512 

Saffronrice 511 

Saffronrobe 511 


Saffron Walden (England) 511 
Saffron Walden (Viscount) 517 
Saffron water 511 
Saffronwreaths 512 

Saffron yellow garments 511 
Saffron-coloured nappies 509 
Saffron-coloured robes 509 
Saffron-coloured veil 509 
Saffron-pertumed pool 513 
Safi(Morocca) 513 
Safileather 513 


Sage 8, 275-276, 513. §31 

Sageleaves 513 

Sagittarius 127, 14 

Sailcloth 242 

Sailingboats 286 

Sailor's Tobacco 385, 

Sailors 50, 252 

Sails 242 

Saint)}ohn's Plant 385 

Saint Mary (Isles of Scilly, England) 
419 

Saint Saviour (jersey, UK) 230 

Saint Valentines Day 73 

Saint-Hubert (Belgium) 109 

Saint-Paul-Trois-Chateaux (France) 
yo4q 

Saintonge (France) 177 

Saints 10,19, 27, 30-3), #0, 42, a7, 
70, 73-74, 84, 99-100, 104-105, 
107, 199-110, 112-115, 118, 125, 
128-191, 133, 167-168, 174-176, 
194, 201, 203, 210-211, 219-221, 
235-236, 238-240, 249, 251, 
260-261, 274, 280, 284, 294-295, 
301, 309-304, 315, 329-324, 


326-329, 339, 345. 347-348, 371, 
379. 388-390, 399, 407, 409, 413, 
415-417, 427, 444, 447-448, 452, 
454-455, 458, 468, 482, 48.4, 500, 
§O2-§O4, 11-512, §21-§25, §90-$31, 
543. 57-558 

Saints' lives 118 

Salad dressings 229 

Salad oil 58,397, 491, 548, 558 

Salads 58, 75, 91-92, 197, 204, 223, 
230, 276, 964, 371, 399, 410, 
419-420, 497, §9§, 550, §59 

Salamanders 418 

Sale 237 

Salery 82 

Saletjonkertje 299 

Salford (England) 370 

Salicylamide 36 

Salicylic acid 36 

Saligen Frdulein 304 

Saliva 505 

Salol 36 

Salsify 42 

Salt 194,123, 136, 227, 260, 275, 
369, 417, 419, 429, 433-434, 437, 
jO4, $22, 557 

Salvation 108,123, 702 

Salvia officinalis. 276 

Salmon, W. 470 

Samaritans 21 

Sambucus ebulusl 50, 454 

Samhain 107, 201, 237, 301, 428 

Samland (Prussia,Germany) 72 

Sammetblume 40 

Samtblume 40 

Samtnelke 472 

Sombréschen 217 

SanMarino S44 

San Yuste (Spain) 428 

Sanct Hansaftensblus 454 

Sanct Johannisgirte! 485 

Sanctjohanniskraut 385 

Sand 260 

Sand leek 424 

Sand Lily 325 

Sandals 255 


Sandarace 296 

Sandwiches 169, 223, 230, 436-437 

Sanguinaire 45 

Sankt Ottiliénkraut 294 

Sankt-Gallen (Switzerland) 84, 
179-180, 371, 428, 532 

Sanskrit 432 

Sansouci 174 

Sant /ohans Gurteil 490 

Santjes 117 

Sap 252 

Saponins 363, 474, 476, 505 

Saprobes 405 

Sarcophagus 98, 483 

Sarmatians 139 

Satan 496, 86, 339, 346, 416 

Saturday 237, 240, 416, 447 

Satureja sp. 274 

Saturn 42, 137, 196, 263, 395 

Satumalia 69 

Satyrs 323 

Saubohne(n) 66, 258 

Sauce béamaise 399 

Saucer 434 

Sauces 91-92, 182, 230, 276, 371, 
437 

Sauerkrout = 230 

Sausagerolls 113-114 

Sausages 958,108, 115, 399 

Savory species 274 

Saxifraga sp. 33 

Saxifrage 30, 33, 90 

Saxonblood 50 

Saxons 9, 127, 179, 220, 252, 393, 
427-428, 545 

Saxony (Germany) 167 

Sayings 182 

Scabies 190, 189, 274, 431-432, 
469, 549 

Scabious areas 51 

Seabs 136, 369, 419, 437, 549 

Sealdings 329 

Scaleinsects 428 

Scales 128 

Scandinavia 36, 48, 50, 69, 96, 99, 
10§-107, 119-120, 123, 191, 167, 
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179, 203, 233, 236, 238, 252, 302, 
304, 340, 346, 378, 390, 398, 409, 
427, 429, 447-448, 454-455, 458, 
g02, 515, 546 

Scandinavian myth 478 

Scartissue 405 

Scarborough (England) 132 

Scarecrow 416 

Scaredevil 455,459 

Scarf 115 

Scarlet fever 513 

Scarlet Lightning 472 

ScarletPoppy «484 

Scars 460 

Scattering a2y6 

Scattering of straw 121 

Seéne d'Hérodiade (Mallarmé, St.) 
326 

Scent 72, 169, 209-210, 286, 303, 
315, 323, 326, 330, 366, 369, 427, 
476,513, 515. 545-546 

Scentofcloves 474 

Scentofgreenery 91 

Scented Hairhoof 555 

Scented Mayweed 165 

Scented sachets 476 

Scentless Chamomile 165,167 

Scentless Mayweed 165,167 

Scentless violets 545 

Sceptre 281-282, 426 

Schaffhausen (Switzerland) 361 

Schandwis 141 

Schapebloem 217 

Schapenbloem 172 

Scharlachmohn 479 

Scharnoke! 452 

Scheerenslieper 278 

Schellblume 278 

Schelle(bloem) 187 

Schilde (Belgium) 112 

Schimmelblumen 194 

Schinnen (the Netherlands) 120 

Schippersmuts 376 

Schizachyrium scopanum (Michx.} 
Nash ssp. scoporium 251 

Schlafapfel 336 
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Schlafkraut 258 

Schlafmohn 479 

Schleswig-Holstein (Germany) 133 

Schloof (family) 126 

Schlasselblume 498, 502 

Schlassprimel 498 

Schrellblumen 479 

Schnitilauch 424 

Schoen en Muiltje 541 

Schoenen-en-Muilen = 476 

Schoenlapper 54) 

Schoentjes 292 

Scholars 31-32, 182, 261, 295, 329, 
340, 366 

Scholasticism 31 

SchdnerGartemwilhem 472 

SchinerHans 472 

Schiner Wilhelm = 472 

Schoolcook 115 

Schoolchild 2n 

Schoolmaster's lashes 429 

Schothruid 487 

Schreckkrout 82 

Schreurs (Monseigneur) 389 

Schullerus,A. §33 

Schwartz,L. 54 

Schwarze Bile 258 

Schweizerhose 187 

Schuwizertee 387 

Schwertlilie 278,283 

Sciatica 75, 222, 263, 285, 394, 
396-397, 419, 459-460 

Scirpus sp. 176 

Scivias 30 

Seleranthus annuus. 457 

Scopolamine 263 

Scapolia camiolica Jacq. 345 

Scorel,van,J. 211 

Scorpio 127 

Scorpion-bites §7, 240, 296, 769, 
380, $47 

Scorpions = 457, 181, 233, 240, 285, 
382, 418, 43), 433 

Scotland 17,119, 122, 126, 131, 134, 
165, 169, 176, 179, 182, 212, 297, 
255, 280, 303, 346, 399, 416, 428, 
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438, 447, 455-456 
Scots divination rhyme 233 
Scottish Highlands 119 
Scottish saying 165, 169 
Scouts 458 
Scrambledeggs 58 
Scratch 128,296 
Screamofthe plant 342 
Scriabin, A. 175 
Scrofulous tumours §34 
Scott, W455 
Scrotum 239 
Sculpture 61 
Scurf 196, 254, 370 
Sea 412, 316, 323 
Sea Daffodil 325 
Sea Lily 325 
Sea Mugwort 387-388 
Sea Onion 423 
Sea Wormwood 394-395 
Seafood dishes 276, 515, 
Seal 281 
Seamrdg 174 
Seasickness 263 
Seasons 425 
Seat 313,328 
Seatworm 433 
Seborrhoea 420 
Secolesp. 96 
Seccombe, Th. (Sir) 76 
Seclusion = 517 
Second Battle of Ypres 483 
Secondcrusade 476 
Secrecy 343 
Secret mission 7oO4 
Secret place 346 
Secretion 274, 363, §05, $35 
Secretion of bile 274, 363 
Secretionof milk 74 
Secrets 19,346 
Sedanolide 1 
Sedative 51,58, 263, 275, 370, 

436-487 
Seductive scent 543 
Sedum acre. 555 
Sedurn purpurascens Wo Koch 454 
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Sedum purpureum Schult. 454 

Sedum telephiummL. 447 

Sedum telephium ssp. telephium L. 
454 

Seedbuns 491 

Seed-com 98-99, 126 

Seedcases 412 

Seedlings 87,98 

Seeds 42-43, 68, 86, 181, 243, 253. 
255. 444 

Seeuweche Boonen 66 

Segenkrout 527 

Segesta 98 

Segg 278 

Seia «98 

Seine (River-) 9, 923 

Seigneur de Boynes §14 

Selder 82 

Selderée 82 

Seldereej 82 

Seldere(je) &2 

Seldne 82 

Self-importance 210 

Self-medication 37 

Self-realization 314 


Self-satisfaction 210-211 


‘Selinon 84, 87,89, 91,239 


Selinonkepoion 84 

Seller(ij) 82 

Sellerie Ba 

Sellery &2 

Semaine internationale de la chasse 
Wag 

Seméd = 281 

Semé-de-lis 282 

Semiticlegends 429 

Semolina 138 

Sempenvd 468 

Senator 437 

Senecio wulgaris lL. 555 

Seng-nessel 413 

Senie 45 

Senseofsmell 327,545 

Sensitivity 194, 448 

Sensitivity test 48 

Sensuallove 543 


Sensuality 339,346, 372, 393 

Sentille ayo 

Serakh 98 

Serbian name 280 

Serbs/Wends 116 

Sergius (St) 201 

Sermini,G. 57 

Serpents 56,175, 228, 275, 346, 
397, 418, 534 

Sertirmer,F. 488 

Servants Jo, 175,546 

Servatius (St) 238 

Sesquiterpenelactones 399 

Sétchéne” 115, 117 

Sethi,5. 369 

Seven gifts of the Spirit 187 

Seven-headed dragon 303 

Sever-leafclover 174,179 

Seville (Spain) 428 

Sexofthe child 8g 

Sexualact 314 

Sexual desire 417,511 

Sexual potency 409,433 

Sexual relations 443 

Sexual stimulant §6-57, 347, 409 

Sexuality 56-57, 301, 339, 343, 347, 
361, 409, 417, 433, 511, §32-993 

Shaggy inkCap 410 

Shakespeare, W. 18, 49, 189, 192, 
206, 336, 340, 389, 438, 479, 498, 
fO0, 514, 539: 544-545 

Shaking complaints 253 

Shakinglimbs 476 

Shalder 278 

Shallots 424,427,430 

Shamanistictradition 106 

Shamans 407 

Shampoos 197,460 

Shamrock 172, 174-175, 178 

Shamrock motif 175 

Shavingcream 371 

SheafofBarley 99 

SheafofCorm 104, 123, 125-126, 323 

SheafofFlax 235 

SheafofOat 126 

Sheaf of straw 
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Shearers 372 

Sheaves 76, 99, 104, 119-126, 167, 
235, 323, 372, 455 

Sheep 135, 398 

Sheep-shearers 371 

Sheet 458 

Shelffungi 405 

Shellfish 399 

Shells 236 

Shelter 255 

Shepherd's Daisy 217 

Shepherds 349, 474, 503 

Shetland (Scotland) 212, 255 

Shields 4530 

Shiitake Mushroom 410 

Shilling 327 

Shining stone 399 

Ships 36,50, 243, 316, 372 

Shirley Poppies 492 

Shirts 297-238, 240, 418, 457 

Shiva 313 

Shoe polish 57 

Shoes 86, 105, 176-178, 187, 220, 
236, 249, 260, 295, 390, 393, 428, 
454, 458, §22, 533 

Shop Hyssop 272 

Shop Mandragora 336 

Shop Vervain 527 

Shot 457 

Shoulder 71, 74, 237, 253,448 

Shovel 126 

Showy WaterBean 411 

Shrines 68, 100, 116, 201, 325,399 

Shrivelled beans 71 

Shropshire (England) 430, 4.47, 
452 

Shroud 49 

Shrove Tuesday 115, 123, 238-239, 
444, 502, 543 

Shrove Tuesdayevening 238 

Sialogogue 255 

Siberia (Russia) 51, 165, 407, 500, 
542, 555 

Siberianiris 278,280 

Siberian tribe 407 

Sicilian 543 
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Sicilian popular belief 233 

Sicily (Italy) §7, 69, 72, 89, 99, 194, 
240, 274, 336, 368, 420, 428, 514 

Sick 108,129, 133, 137 

Sick cattle 502 

Sick children 239 

Sick person 253, 284 

Sickbed 416 

Sickles 99,119, 197 

Sicknesses/Ailments/Diseases/ 
inesses 29, 32-33, 47-50, 57. 
63, 85, 90, 117, 128, 130-193, 169, 
191, 195-196, 203, 240, 263, 268, 
275°276, 294°297, 303, 327, 
329-330, 348, 950, 369, 388, 
390-391, 395-396, 410, 417-418, 
428-430, 432, 434-435, 438, 
458-460, 468-469, 485-486, 
503-504, 511-512, 522, §29-939, 
§33-534, 546, $49 

Side 190,137, 168, 449, 547 

Siebenbirgen/Transilvania 

132, 167, 180, 238, 
295,415, 427, 446, 546 

Siebenforbenblume 5.41 

Siebenjahrgam 237 

Sight 240 

Signofadeath 4&7 

Signofthe cross 105, 133 

Signatura Rerum (BShme,|.) 93 

Signature 33 

Signboards 175, 282, 760 

Signet ring 281 

Signs 93, 68, 87, 105, 194, 141 

Signs ofthe zodiac 73, 127, 430 

Sijers 172 

Sikyon 228 

Silence 128, 284, 312, 468 

Silesia (Poland, Germany, Czech 
Republic) 48,100, 119, 127, 
180, 388, 409, 455, 484, 512, 546 

Silesius,A. 324 

Silk 343, 420 

Silkribbon 446 

Silkthread 235 

Silkworms 431 


(Romania) 
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Silver 128,212, 233, 304, $30 
Silver Penny 217 

Silver pieces 227 

Silver shillings 253 

Silver spoons 531-542 
Silvertalents 436 

Silverius (St) 482 


Silvie 45 

Simethis planifoliaGren. 331 

Similia similibus vo, 33, 458 

Simmenthal (Switzerland) 295, 
428, §57 

Simos 181 

Simpler’s Joy 527,535 

Simplicia 30 


Sin 132,211 
Sindon 241-242 
Sinews «168, 285, 329, 994, 419, 558 
Singbrat 109 
Singers 109,380 
Singing 69, 71, 100, 115, 133 
Singing noise 275 
Single Daffy 206 
Singlewoman 252 
Singriin 466 
Sinksenbloemen = 206 
Sinksenlelie 206 
Sinner 125 
Sint Katarina-Lombeek (Belgium) 
235 
Sint Lievensbloem 498 
Sint Peterskruid 498 
Sint-Denijs-Westrem/Ghent 
(Belgium) 124 
Sint-Hubertusbroodjes = 109 
Sint-Jansbloed 455 
Sint-Jansbloem 452 
Sint-jansbloemekens 165 
Sint-Janscrupdt 385, 
Sint-Jonsgordel 385, 490 
Sint-Janskroon 385, 390 
Sint-Jonskruid 385, 990, 452 
Sint-Jansplant 485 
Sint-Jansriem 385,390 
Sint-janstak 456 
Sint-jarswortel 785, 390 
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Sint-Jozefsielie 321 

Sint-Kruis-Brugge (Belgium) 113 

Sint-Lievens-Houtem (Belgium) 
6 

Sint-Lievensbloermn 498 

Sint-Maorten-op-eer-stok 110 

Sint-Maartenshoorntjes 110 

Sint-Margriete (Belgium) 135 

Sint-Martens-Latem (Belgium) 113 

Sint-Niklaas (Belgium) 
364 

Sint-Pietersknoppen 199 

Sint-Pieterskruid 452, 502 

Sint-Pieterskruyd 498 

Sint-Pietersleeuw = 112 

Sinte-Pietercruyt = 217 

Sirius 529-530 

Sitesterol (B-) 2.41 

Sittard (the Netherlands) 389 

Sicleafclover 179 

Skimming the milk 132 

Skin 48, 50-51, 58, 75, 190, 197, 181, 
214, 223, 228, 240, 261, 329-330, 
342, 348, 363, 380, 999, 479, 417, 
419, 432, 434, 446, 449, 460, 
470, 476, 504-505, §22, §24, 530, 
533-534. 549 

Skincare 46o 

Skinconditions 137 

Skincreams 470 

130, 181, 197, 223, 
285, 329-330, 351, 379, 417,419, 
432, 434, 436, 446, 449, 505, 522, 
534, 545, 549 

Skinintheeyes 522 

Skinirritations 58,505 

Skinrashes 190, 417,419, 436, 446, 
§22 

Skintonic 549 

Skirts 86,180, 238 

Skull 19, 446 

Skullbones 260, 417 

Sky 196, 233,430 

Slaapappel 336 

Slaapbol 481 

Slaapkop 479, 481 


112-113, 


Skin diseases 


Slagpkruid 258 

Slagpkruyd 481 

Slaagpmuts 479 

Shaaprozen = 481 

Slagpruste 48) 

Slander 40, 415 

Slanke Sleutelbloem 498 

Slaughter 274 

Slavcountries 144 

Slaviegend 221 

Slavpeoples 19, 123,197,391 

Slave sacrifices 105 

Slavic people/Slavs 56, 119, 123, 
132, 176, 280, 361, 457, 484 

Slavicregions 457, 484 

Slavicec (Bohemia) 304 

122, 178 

Sleep 210, 262, 285, 927, 348-349, 
433. 435, 481-483, 485-488, 512, 
546,548 

Sleep sponge 348 

Sleep-inducing properties 348-349, 
433. 482, 487, 492, 513, 559 

Sleepiness 72 

Sleeping draught 487, 492 

Sleeping Maggie 172 

Sleepingroot 296 

Sleeplessmess 137 

Sleipnir 110, 407 

Slender Mugwort 387 

Slender Stjohn's-wort 454 

Sleutelbloem 498, 502 

Sleutelbloem/en) 498 

Sleuterkens 498 

Slime 330, 497 

Sloffen 66 

Slossen 66 

Slovakia 233, 328, 546 

Slovaks 222, 548 

Sloven Wood 485 

Slovenia 72 

Slowness 484 

Slpselbloemen 503 

Small Daisy 217 

SmallFox 45 

SmallHopClover 174 


Slavonia 


Small Nettle 413 

Smallage Parsley 82, 84 

Smallpox 362, 431,513 

Smartshops 37, 350, 372 

Smell 260-261, 427 

Smell Foxes 45 

Smelling Wood 385 

Smilax 509 

Smith,Ch. 278 

Smith,H. 45 

Smoke 261, 388, 532 

Smokedsalmonsalad 505 

Smokers §§9 

Smokingopium 489-490 

Smooth grain 127 

Smooth muscles 489 

Smoutbloempje 217 

Smugglingopium 489 

Smuts 405 

Snacks 4io 

Snail's shell 417 

Snails 89,134,381 

Snake-bites 130, 18), 228, 262, 274, 
429, 369, 427, 431, 435.469, 534 

Snakes 178, 181, 195, 228, 254, 262, 
285, 327, 338-339, 346, 393, 396, 
418, 431, 433, 435, 446, 488, 532 

Snakeskin 228,262 

Snapdragon 187 

Sneek 110 

Sneezing 285 

Sneezing powder 57-58 

Snoffels 472 

Snow 72,304,409, 447, 521 

Snowdon Lily 431 

Snowdrop 503 

Snowflakes 219 

Snuff 51,58 

Snuifneuze 472,476 

Soap 58,243, 286, 436, 491 

Soap perfumes 398 

Socialproblem 491 

Socks 417 

Soda 410 

Soep(e)groente 82 

Softcheese 432, 437 


Soft wheat grains 138 

Softening 486 

Soil 50, 75-76, 104, 119, 260, 429 

Sol invictus 452 

Solanaceae 343 

Solareclipse 361 

Solarrays 545 

Solarspiral 108 

Soldaatje 542 

Soldiers 45,167, 243, 252, 327, 399, 
437,479 

Solemn meals 123 

Soles (ofthe feet) 419, 428 

Soli (Cilicia, Turkey) 514 

Solidarity 123 

Solitarybees 47, 217 

Solomon 323 

Solomon's Song/ Song of Solarnon 
302, 321, 323-325, 336, 339, 509, 
5H 

Solomon's-seal 302, 505 

Solothurn (Switzerland) 7o 

Solsequium 362 

Solstice 106-107, 12.4, 167, 177, 201, 
203, 236, 238, 260, 328, 452-454, 
456, 484, 522, 531 

Solzhenitsyn, A, 123 

Soma 

Somerset (England) 74, 201, 227, 
239, 371, 438 

Son 100, 117, 177, 295, 539, §46 

Sonderlich frawenkraut = 39) 

Song of Salomon Solomon's Sang 
302, 321, 323-325, 336, 339, 509, 
§n 

Songbirds 133 

Songbook 72 

Songs $4, 72-74, 113, 119-116, 120, 
12G, JO2, 321, 323-325, 328, 336, 
339, 398, 415, 452, 509, 511, 521 

Sonnemvand 3758 

Sonnenwendbluren 199,201 

Sonmenwendekrout 452, 454 

Sonnewend(girtjel 385 

Sonmwendzeit 385, 390 

Sonsofthe gods 405 


100, 410 
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Soogaun 13.4 

Sookies 172, 182 

Soot 7oO 

Soothing remedies 196, 963 

Soothsayers/Soothsaying 126, 
346, 390-391, 530 

SophiaofRame (St) 238 

Sophockes 181 

Soporific 487,488, 546 

SOps-in-wine 472, 477 

Sorb folktale 546 

Sorbs/Wends 116, 178, 296, 239, 
372 

Sorcerer's Violet 466, 468 

Sorcerers 25), 388 

Sorceress 478 

Sorcery 49,203, 251, 146, 378, 388, 
393, 415, 530-531, 534 

Sorenecks 379, 512 

Sorethroats 548 

Sorel,A. 174 

Sores 71,196, 196, 255, 284, 340, 
362, 369, 397, 419, 431-435, 534, 
943-549 

Sorghastrum nutans (L.) Nash 251 

Sorgum 100 

Sorrel 417, 433, 437 

Sorrow = 47-48, 54, 500, 544-545 

Souci 358 

Souci des fardins 358 

Souci Officinal 358 

Souffiés 371,550 

Soukie Clover 172, 182 

Soulbread 108 

Soulcakes 105, 108-109 

Souls = 19, 68-69, 100, 195, 107-109, 
121, 123, 125, 192, 135, 209, 249, 
280, 315, 324, 344, 388, 407, 446, 
521 

Soup starter 363 

Soups 43,58, 91-92, 139, 180, 182, 
223, 229-230, 276, 963, 971, 410, 
417, 420, 437, 491. 515, 550 

Source 260 

Source ofinspiration 490 

South America 43, 66, 96, 100, 
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139, 172, 284, 363, 396 
South Anatolia (Turkey) 276 
South China 134 
South Hampshire (England) && 
South Kensington (England) 550 
South-EastAsia 317 
SouthernAsia 134 
Southem European cooking 436 
Southern Hemisphere 519 
Southern Wood 496 
Southernwood 3865, 387-389, 

393-394, 396-397, 399 
Sovereignty 281 
Soviet Union, ex- 
Sow's sty 245 
Sowdwort 187 
Sower 238 
Sowing 86, 99,111, 127, 175, 

246-278, 430 
Sowing ceremonies 111 
SowingofCorn 127 
Sowing of Flax 236-238 
Sowingof Millet 127 
Sowing ofParsley 86 
SowingofRye 127 
SowingofSpelt 127 
Sowing sheet 227 


96, 460 


Sowingtime 444, 447 
Spoansche Klaver 72 
Spaghetti 491 


Spain 69,86, 198, 219-220, 227-228, 
242, 323, 328, 474, 489, 509, 514 

Spaniards 139, 189 

Spanischer Klee 172 

Spanish 123, 242 

SpanishArmada 169, 372 

Spanish conquerors 66, 96, 363 

Spanish Daffodil 208 

Spanish Moslem writer 342 

Spanish painters 221 

Spanish smallpox 549 

Spanishtale 428 

Spanishwine 488 

Spark Sunday 239 

Sparta (Greece) 266, 294 

Spartianus,A. 123 
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Spasms 51,429, 432, 460, 488-489 

Spasms ofthe genital system 51 

Spastic coughing 488 

Spatule 278 

Spearmint 468,371 

Spearmintleaves 372 

Spearmintoil 31 

Special power 111, 500 

Spectators 180 

Speech 305 

Speedwells 502 

Spekkendikken 108, 112 

Spekkoek 115 

Spells 86,121, 128, 176-177, 10, 
260-261, 301, 390, 399, 415, 418, 
468, 530, 557 

Spelt 126,138 

Spenser,E. 187 

Sperm 347,434,449 

Spermicides 449 

Spes 323 

Spes populi Romani 425 

Sphinx 280 

Spicefood 499 

Spices 89, 230, 971, 399, 509, 
5139-15. 

Spiders 89, 285 

Spieghel historiael (Maerlant, van, |.) 
31 

Spikelets 249 

Spikenard 285,509 

Spin 238 

Spinach 43, 182, 420 

Spine 33,419, 460 

Spingel 225 

Spinnekoppen 376 

Spinning 238 

Spinning staronastick 70 

Spinningwheel 238 

Spinster 484 

Spiny Bear's-breech 61, 64 

Spirals 107 

Spiritinthe bottle 3.46 

Spirittofthecrop 121 

Spirits 25, 68, 71, 105-106, 108, 
118-119, 12:2, 178, 249, 261, 408, 


4)5. 454, 459% 521, $29, §90-$31, 
548 
Spiritual change 124 
Spiritual evolution 312 
Spiritual flowering 314 
Spiritual food 123 
Spiritual philosophy 33 
Spiritual world 407 
Spirituality 314 
Spitalfields (England) 32 
Spitting 130 
Spitting upblood 43, 57,136 
Spittle 3478 
Spleen 90-91, 137, 168, 181, 228, 
241, 275, 285, 329, 397-398, 410, 
418, 432, 523, 534, 558 
Splinters 241, 254, 285, 397. 434 
Splitlipsandhands 330 


Splitskin 534 
Spoke(n)bloem 479 
Spoked wheel 18 
Spokes 314 

Sponge 274 

Spongia somnifera 348 
Sponsasolis 362 
Spookebloem 192 
Spoon 70 

Spoon (family) 126 
Sporen 292 

Spores 409 
Spormblume 292 

Sports 268 

Spots 75, 196, 504-505 
Spouses 3761 

Sprains 212, 223,418, 448 
Sprekelia sp. 33) 

Spring 10, 17,19, 49, 7-71, 98, 


100, 105, 114-116, 119, 121-122, 
12.4, 126, 131, 210, 212, 219-221, 
240, 254, 301-302, 304, 306, 325, 
418, 444, 449, 501, 503, 505, 529, 
543, 545-546 

Spring (well) 105,114,194, 209, 
340, 346 

Spring (well) cult 116 

Springcelebrations 543 


Spring fatigue 254 

Spring festivals 114,116,219, 413 

Springfres 10 

Springflowers 49, 126, 268, 302, 
G00, §22, 543, 545-546 

SpringGentian 5.45 

Spring goddess 219 

Springlore 116 

Spring plants 19, 416 

Spring processions 10 

Spring sacrifices yn 

Spring vegetable 416 

Springwater 68, 346-347 

Spring's awakening 301 

Springauf 299 

Springflachs 233 

Springtime soups 417 

Springtime tonic 417 

Sprinkler 126,531 

Sprinkling of sacrificial blood 274 

Sprokkelbloem 208 

Spruces 911 

Spunflax 304 

Spurs 294-295, 539, 542 

Sri-Lakshmi 313 

St Adelaide of Bellich 118 

StAgatha 114, 500 

StAibert 47 

StAlbertof Louvain 118 

StAlexander 462 

StAloysius Gonzaga 424,326 

StAmadeus 210 

StAmadour 104 

StAmatus §11 

StAmbrosius 447 

StAndrew 127 

StAndrew'sEve 484 

StAnne 958 

StAnne'sDay 86 

StAnthony 424 

St Anthony of Florence 426 

StAnthonyofPadua 426,328 

StAnthonythe Abbot 47,113,118, 
407, 444 

StAnthony’s fire 3.48, 361, 488, 512 

StAnthony's Lily 324 


StAntonyofPadua 129 
StApollinarisof Ravenna 104 
S§tApollonia 114 

StAmold 118 

StAugustine 274 
StAugustus 201 
StBarbara 113 

St Barbara's Day 126 
StBarnabas = 201,557 
StBarnabas' Day §§7 
StBede 219,238 
StBenedict 118 

St Benedict's Day 430 

St Bernard of Clairvaux 543 
StBerthold soo 

StBertulf soo 

StBlaise 130 

StBoniface 557 
StBonifaceloaf 118 
StBoniface of Mainz 73 
StBonifaceofTarsus 232 
StBride 126 

StBride'sbed 126 
StBrides Day 01 

St Brigid of Kildare 104,301 
StCasilda 118 

StCatherine 113 

St Catherine of Alexandria 235 
StCatherineofSiena 324, 500 
St Catherine ofSweden 426 
St Catherine's Day 447 
StCelestine V (Pope) 379 
StClareofAssisi 424 
StColette 210 

StCornelius 128 
StCyriacus 42 

StCyril 219 
StCynlofjerusalem yo 
StDavid 210-211, 449, 427 
St David's Day parade 427 
StDodo 210 


StDominicde Guzman 118, 133, 
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St Donatius of Minstereifel 104 


StDonatus 388, 482 
StDympnachapel 129 
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StEdrin 251 

StEligius 129 

St Elizabeth of Hungary 118 

St Elizabeth of Portugal 18 

StErasmus 238 

StEsther 238 

StEuphrasia 543 

StEustace 500 

StEutropius 500 

StFabian's Nettle 419 

Stina 4543 

StFlorentina 482 

StFrancisaPaolo 5.43 

StFrancisde Sales 389 

St Francis of Assisi 326 

St Francis Xavier 326 

StGaudericus of Languedoc 104 

StGebhardofKonstanz 131 

StGebhardsbrot 131 

StGenevieve 235, 240 

StGenevieve of Brabant 5.43 

St Genoveva of Paris 174 

StGeorge 127, 238, 416 

St Gerard Majella 118 

StGermanus 280 

St Gertrude of Nivelles 74, 131, 235, 
238, 326, 447, 543 

StGertrudethe Great 99 

StGiles chapel 133 

St Giles pilgrimage 133 

St Godelieve of Gistel 118 

StGordian's Day 73 

StGudule church 135 

StGuyofAnderlecht 118 

StHelen 238 

StHermes 128 

St Hildegard von Bingen 30, 74. 
&4, 168, 304, 329, 339, 345. 
347-348, 371, 379, 503-504 

StHonoratus of Amiens 118 

St Honoratus of Vercelli 118 

StHubert 109, 500 

StHubert bread 105, 109 

StHubert buns 109 

StHubert mass 109 

Stirenaeusoflyon 194 
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Stljamesthe Greater 522 

Stjob 447 

Stjohn 399, 415,452 

Stjohn Berchmans 326 

Stjohn josephofthe Cross 326 

Stjohn Nepomucene 315 

StlohnafGod 426 

Stjohn the Baptist 127, 167,176, 
201, 203, 220-221, 236, 239, 251, 
26-261, 284, 294, 328, 388, 390, 
413, 415, 417, 454-455, 458, 
521-523, 53) 

St john the Baptist’s Day 86, 176, 
295, 426, 430 

Stjohn the Evangelist 177 

Stiohn'sblood 457-458 

Stjohn'sbranch 195 

Stjohn's Day 86,167,227, 390-991, 
415, 456, 533 

Stjohn'’sEve 456 

Stjohn's Fire 195, 227,294-295, 
390, 454, 530-531 

Stjohn's flowers 484 

Stjohn's girdle 39) 

Stjohn's gospel 456 

Stjohn'sherbs 294, 454-456 

Stjohn's Lilies 428 

Stjohn's Night 227,238, 456, 532 

Stjohn'soil 434, 460 

Stjohn'sworts 167, 203, 382, 390 

Stjohn'swreaths 455 

Stjohn's-wort 8,167, 324, 990-391, 
452-465, 955, 557 

Stloseph 326 

Stjoseph's Lily 421 

Stjulian 219 

StLadislaus 454 

St Lambert of Maastricht 100 

StLandry 280 

Stlawrence 295 

StLeonard of Limousin 303 

St Leonard's Forest 303 

StLucyofSyracuse 235 

StLuke’s Day 461, 392 

StMachutus 133 

StMagdalen 221 
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StMargaret 280 

St Margaret, Queen of Scotland 
113 

StMark (Pope) 20 

St Mark (the Evangelist) 73, 238, 
274, 447 

St Mark's Eve 252 

St Martin of Tours 
130 

StMartinbread 105 

StMartincakes 109 

StMary 19, 48-49, 56, 69, 99, 113, 
118, 124-125, 187, 211, 219, 222, 
235, 238, 249, 280, 284, 294, 301, 
39}, 324-325, 327-328, 339, 
360-361, 368-369, 446, 458, 475. 
521, §43-544, 558 

St Mary Magdalen = 118, 201, 239 

StMaryofEgypt 18 

StMaternus 174,511 

StMatthew 447 

StMatthew's Night 468 

StMaurilius 511 

StMedardus 238 

St Michael (Archangel) 
ot, 416 

St Nicholas 105, 110, 112, 115, 249 

St Nicholas buns 110, 133 

St Nicholas cake 110 

StNicholas figures ro 

StNicholas of Myra 110, 174 

St Nicholas of Tolentino 118, 133 

StNicholas’Day 133 

St Nicolas church = 17-118 

StNinian 3499 

StNorbert 324 

StOdilia 294-295 

St Patrick 174-175 

St Patrick's Day parade 174 

StPaul 114,118, 502 

StPaulthe Hermit 118 

StPaul’sbuns 8 

St Paul's conversion 427 

St Perpetua 210 

St Peter 40, 407, 502 

St PeterandPaul 409, 531-532 


107, 109-110, 


128, 176, 


StPeterofVerona 426 

St Peter's and Paul's Day 255. 454 
St Peter's crown 454 
StPeters Day 86, 474, 502 
St Peter's Keys 498, 502 
St Petersburg (Russia) 557 
StPeterswort 498, 502 
StPetronilla 238 
StPharaildis 198 

St Philip Neri 326 

St Pierre, de,).H.B. 323 
StProcopius 409 
StQuentin 118, 128-129 
StQuirinus 210 
StRingan 3799 

StRochus 118,133 
StRogatian 482 
StRupert 210 

St Sergius 201 
StServatius § 238 
StSilverius 482 
StSophiacfRome 238 

St Stanislaus Kostka 426 
StStephen 10, 133 
StSyrusofPavia 118 
StTheobald 131 
StThomas Aquinas 31, 70, 210, 326 
StThomas'sEve 429-430 
StUrbanl 298 

StUrsen Cathedral jo 
StValentine 448 
StVincent Ferrer 326 
StVincentofSaragossa 133 
StVincentbuns 133 
StVitus 238, 407 
StWalburga 104, 238, 301 
StWiro 4301 

St'YvoHdlory 379 

St. Omer (France) 40 

St. Ottilinkinut 292 

St. Poulsblume 498, 502 
St. Petessblume 49% 
Stabwounds 457, 460 
Stabbing pains 130 
Stabkraut 387 
Stabledoors 49, 260, 327, 392, 415, 


427, 430, 484, 531 
Stables 98,117, 302, 327, 988, 398, 
455. #68, 558 
Stabwort 397 
Stabwurz 387,393 
Stabwurzbelfuss 387 
Stobwurzel 387 
Stabwurzelbeifuss 385 
Stabwurzmdnnchen 487 
Staff 280-281, 328 
Staffordshire (England) 49,204 
Stag 106 
Stained-glass windows 135 
Stalks of Rye 127 
Stalks of straw 121 
Stallion’s semen 408 
Stamens 317,459 
Stamina 1437 
Stanislaw! Leszczynski (King) 4959 
Stanton 48 
Staphisagria = 296 
Staplefood 120,138, 140 
Starsign 430 
Starch 6, 255,377,515 
StarrGrass 555 
Stars 19, 315 
Starvation 482 
Stabe grass = 291 
State ofhealth 429 
Statues 100, 201, 544 
Stavesacre 296 
Stealingofthe Host 124 
Steed 283 
Steekneuzen = 192 
Steelknife 242 
Steenhulfel (Belgium) 235 
Steenokkerzeel (Belgium) 118 
Stefeln 100 
Stehsolat 8&3 
Steiermark (Austria) 295, 361, 
407-408 
Steiner,R. 420 
Steinkraut 555 
Steinleberkraut = 555 
Stella rmotuting 211 
Stellate structure 17 


Stempehoar 233 
Stems ofFlax 233 
Stepdaughters 541 
Stephanos 25 
Stephen (St) 100,133 
Sterbgidckel 49 
Sterile Gat 138 
Sterkruikende Eppe 82 
Sterleverkruid = §5§ 
Sternberg. C. (Count) 98 
Sternblume 203, 206 
Stermleberkraut 955 
Stemmarzisse = 206 
Sternutatory 58 
Sterrebloem = 206 
Sterrenkruyt 555 
Stews 92,229, 276 
Stick 239 
Stiefmoederkens 541 
Stiefmoedertje 542 
Stiefmoerskruid 542 
Stiefmiitterchen 541 
Stierkraut 457 

Sties 130 

Stigmata 137 
Stillness 912 


Stimulants 43, $8,137, 420, 431, 
4357430, 512-513, 524. 532, 535. 


548 
Stinging hairs 413, 415 
Stinging Nettle 413, 415, 419 
Stinging Nettle Day 475 
Stingings 285 
Stings 434, 460 
Stink Davie & 
Stinkbloemen 165 
Stinkblumne 358 
Stinkende Mei(de) 165 
Stinkerd 165 
Stinkhorn Fungus 409 
Stinkhorns = 405 
Stinking breath 285, 370 
Stinking Chamomile 165,165 
Stinking Iris 266, 278 
Stinking Mayweed 165 
Stinking Roger 258 
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Stinking sores = 419 

Stinking waters 432 

Stinkingweeds 388 

Stinkroos = 479 

Stirpiurn adversana nova (Lobelius, 
Mi.) 42 

Stitch 136 

Stocking 129,546 

Stockton Heath (England) 431 

Steicism 487 

Stokenvt 444 

Stolen gold 135 

Stolen hay 251 

Stolen Host 135 

Stolen seed 100 

Stolen silver 135 

Stomach 43, 89-90, 114, 190, 137, 
181, 212, 228-229, 241, 255, 274, 
285, 316, 362, 369-370, 396-398, 
410, 433, 437, 449, 460, 505, §23, 
534, 954 

Stomach aches 114 

Stomach cancers 43 

Stomach complaints 469 

Stomach cramps 534 

Stomach indigestion 130 

Stomachlining 505 

Stomach ulcers 137 

StoneAge 242, 489,519 

Stonebread 118 

Stone fruits 420 

Stone seinon 84 

Stonewall 415 

Stonecutters Island (P.R. China) 
490 

Stones 75, 90, 168-169, 181, 189, 
203, 212, 228-229, 254, 285, 
393-394, 397, 418, 448-449, 459, 
$34, 558 

Stools 524 

Storchblume 278 

Stored fruit 436 

Storm winds 105 

Stormhoed 376 

Storms 176 

Story 10 
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Stow, |. Aha 

Stow (England) 252 

Stroatkommeertjes 217 

Strabo, W. 766,396 

Straight Bean(s) 66 

Stramentum 242 

Strasbourg (France) 704 

Straw = 96, 121-124, 125, 134, 140-141, 
186 

Straw 242, 420, 446, 468 

Straw bear 122 

Strawcastle 116 

Straw crosses 121 

Strawman 426 

Strawberry 519-526 

Strawberry Clover 41 

Strawberry extract 524 

Strawberry festival §25 

Strawberry Fields (Lennon, |.) 519 

Strawberry flower 523 

Strawberry fruit 521 

Strawberry genus §19 

Strawberry juice 522-523 

Strawberry leaf 521-522, 524 

Strawberry pie §24 

Strawberry powder 522 

Strawberry princess 525 

Strawberry purée 522 

Strawberry roots | §22 

Strawberry stalk 522 

Stream = =282, 468, 503 

Strée/Condroz (Belgium) 118 

Streets 112, 454 

Strength 10, 123, 167, 390, 430, 
474,546 

Strength ofthe community 123 

Strength through adversity 167 

Strengthening properties 396,513, 
524, 535. 559 

Stress 476 

Strewing 255,371 

String 428 

String Bean 66 

Strix 427 

Stroenten 110 

Strohbiindel 557 
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Strokes 221, 275, 285, 307, 504,511 

Stroman 125 

Strongbeer 138 

Strootkruid §=§27,§29 

Strookruisen = 121 

Struifies 498 

Student 206 

Studentenblume 206, 458 

Studentennelke 472 

Study 174 

Stufing cushions 471 

Sturmhut 376 

Styes 190,229 

Stylized irises = 281 

Stylized lily 282 

Stylized lotus 315 

Stylized lotus flowers 415 

Styptic 316 

SUCCESSOrF 425 

Suckies 172, 182 

Sucking 389 

Sucklers 182 

Suckling 172, 182 

Supotte 172 

Sudorific 254-255, 362, 486, 504, 
549 

Suetonius 123 

Sufferers 128,130, 487 

Suffolk (England) 73, 86, 372 

Sugar 106, 117, 197, 330, 418, 434, 
503-504, 547-548, 550 

Sugar Candy 477 

Sugarpeas 444 

Sugar Violet 547 

Sugared violets 4550 

Sugeln 172, 182 

Suger Plums 172 

Suicides 340, 487 

Suikerbloem 172, 182 

Suitor 01 

Sdjers 172, 182 

Sukka 120 

Sukkot 120 

Sultan Sambach Lelie 421 

Sultan's Flower 192 

Sumeria 489 


Sumerian script 4&9 

Sumerians 486 

Summer 48, 99, 124, 175, 180, 220, 
701, 314, 972, 416, 420, 452, 521 

Summergrain 138 

Summerclothing z42 

Summerdiarrhoea 181 

Summerfood §21 

Summerfreckles 190, 522 

Summersalad 182 

Summer solstice 167, 177, 201, 
236, 238, 328, 454, 456, 484, 522, 
531 

Summerweather 416 

Summer's Bride 358, 361 

Sun 17, $7, 99, 106-107, 124, 168, 
201-202, 23}, 240, 244, 312-314, 
327, 330, 343-349, 358, 361-363, 
378, 395, 409, 431, 433, 455. 
459-460, 477, 504, 521, 523, 
529-530, 533. 548, 558 

Sun flowers 358, 454 

Sungod 201,266, 312, 348 

Sun goddess 202 

Sunhero 405,509 

Sunwheel 124 

Sun's course 362 

Sun-worshipping ceremonies 529 

Sunbeams 233 

Sunburnings 397, 504-505 

Sunday 99, 180, 238, 255 

Sunday afterEaster 117 

Sunday Times 87 

Sunday's child 71 

Sunfloweroil 491 

Sunflowers 201, 358, 362 

Sunlight 17,19, 90, 460 

SuUnATosen 199 

Sunrise 130, 169, 251, 303, 305, 762, 
399, $31, 533 

Sunset 128, 191,293, 261, 417, §392 

Sunstroke 240, 768 

Supermarkets 112 

Supernatural beings 251 

Supernatural birth 314 

Supernatural powers $407 


Superstition 10, 58, 104, 127, 175, 
327, 339, 346, 350, 389-490, 409, 
415, 454-455, 484 

Suppository 349 

Suppurative 56 

Supreme god 106,225, 543 

Supreme poison 380 

Surgeons 349 

Surgery 348, 460 

Surgical operations 448 

Surrender 251 

Surrey (England) 86-88 

SurveyofLondon 454 

Susa (Persia) 421,324, 331 

Susalris 28g 

Susan 423 

Suspects 128 

Suspicion 407 

SdsserFenchel 225 

Sussex (England) 
330 

Susteren (the Netherlands) 489 

Swabia (Germany) 86-87, 127, 
179-180, 249, 306, 44.4, 4.46, 503 

Swabs 240 

Swaddled feet 111 

Swalftenblaume 539 

Swallow's feather 56-57 

Swan 105, 108 

Swanbrothers 418 

Swansea (Wales) 82 

Swarmofbees 532 

Sweat 100, 131 

Sweden 46, 106-107, 120, 167, 236, 
238, 427, 447-448, 455 

Swedish bridegrooms 427 

Swedish herbals/herbalists 7-8, 
31-32, 36, 209 

Swedishfolktale 443 

Swedish Yule buck 107 

Sweep(s) 217 

Sweet Basil 54 

Sweetbeer 138 

Sweet Benjamin 385 

Sweetdreams 455 

Sweet False Chamomile 165, 


178, 252, 303, 


Sweet Fennel 225 

Sweet fidelity inadversity 389 

Sweet Grass 555 

Sweetherbs 371 

Sweetjohn 472 

Sweet memories 468 

Sweet Mugwort 487 

Sweet Nancy 206 

Sweetscent 339 

Sweet Scented Woodruff 555 

Sweet Violet $39, 541-544, 546-550 

Sweet William 472, 477 

Sweet Woodruff 555, 957,559 

Sweet youth 219 

Sweet-and-sour 182 

Sweet-briar 302 

Sweet-scented Chamomile 165 

Sweet-scented Violet 539 

Sweethearts 117, 456-457, 500 

Sweets 471 

Swelling 51, 74-75, 85, 196-137, 181, 
213, 222, 263, 275, 284-285, 418, 


432, 434-435, 449, 460, 469, 502, 


534, 547-548 
Swellings ofthe head 85 
Sweth 435 
Swine 140, 236, 338 
Swineerysipelas 361 
Swine'’s grease 181 
Swine'’sSnout & 
Swineherd 261 
Swinehrd 258, 261 
Swingled Flax 235 


Swiss 261,488 

Swiss lake villages 4.4 

Swiss pile dwellings 139, 242, 519 
Swiss saga 261 


Switzerland 69-70, 72-73, 84, 126, 
139, 176, 179-180, 192, 195, 210, 
242, 275, 295, 327-328, 3.45, 361, 
371. 379, 389-390, 398, 409, 417, 
427-426, 444, 489, 503, 512, 519, 
522, 532-533, 557 

Swollen breasts 136 

Swollen neck glands soz 

Swollen testicles 74 
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Swordandthe Lily 325 
Sword Flag 278 
Swords 114, 284, 295, 325, 341-342, 
379 
Sycamore & 
Sycosis 241 
Sydenham, Th. 488 
Sylvanus 98 
Sylvie 45 
Symbol ofautumn 202 
Symbol of death 123 
Symbol oafdesire 217 
Symbol of divine purity 324 
Symbol of eternal life 202 
Symbol of fertility 122, 323 
Symbol of generosity 125 
Symbol ofintrospection 210 
Symbol of life 236 
Symbol oflight 324 
Symbol ofluck 174, 182 
Symbol of purity 324 
Symbol of virtue 219 
Symbolicfood 426 
Symbolism offlowers 18 
Symbolismofwater 210 
Symbols of resurrection 124 
Symbols of Wales 211 
Sympathetic medicine 130, 221, 
409, 417, 428, 485, 553, 557 
symphony 175 
Symphyturn officinale L. 296 
Symiposion 25 
Synagogues 368 
Spropsis stirpium Hibermicanam 
(Threlkeld, C.) 227 
Syracuse (Sicily, Italy) 194 
Syfia 217, 338, 491 
Syrus of Pavia (St) 118 
Syrup of Violets 548 
Syrup 168, 222, 763, 477, 486-487, 
491-492, 548-549 
Syziurm aromaticum 
Merr. etl. M. Perry 31 
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Taciroos §=208 

Taamya 76 

Tabac de Saint-Pierre 485 

Tabacksblume 192 

Tabernaemontanus, |. 
296, 388, 395 

Table linen 242 

Table oil 548 

Table-cloth 346 

Tables 100,121, 131, 238-239 

Taboos 66,69 

Tageteserectal. 7458 

Tagetes patulal. 358 

Tagetes sp, 362 

Tail 128, 342 

Tailor 252 

Taiwan 96 

Talgilgen 304 

Talisman 177, 237, 343 

Tolkrout §=299 

Taller Primrose 498 

Talon(s) dAlowette 292 

Tamme Blaquwe Violen 541 

Tamme Boon 66 

Tamme Heul 481 

Tamme Kiaver 172 

Tamme Klee 172 

Tamme Mankop 48) 

Tamme Viool 541 

Tampala 40, 43 

Tarnus communis. 345 

Tanacetum parthenium Schultz-Bip. 
169 

Tanaceturt vulgare. 388 

Tannedleather 513 

Tannins 


32, 189, 195, 


286, 420 

Tansy 115, 388 

Tantric meditation 314 

19, 202 
Taoistcommunity 316 
Taoistimmortalities 314 
Tapeworms 42, 284, 432-433, 435 
Taraxacum 8 


Taoism 
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Taraxacum officinale Wiggers 362 
Targets 531 

Tana Shaitan 346 

Tarquinius Superbus (King) 489 
Tarragon §4, §9, 387-388, 398-399 
Tarragona (Spain) 242 


Tartar 437 

Tarts 106 

Tassel Flower 4o 

Taste = 515 
Tattersall’s horse sales 545 
Toubenkrout 258 
Taubenlieh 527 

Taurus 394 
Tausendschdn 40,217, 472, 541 
Taylor, M.J. 381 

Taxus sp. 35 

Tchernbog 546 


Tea 58,91, 167, 182, 196, 203, 221, 
229, 276, 296, 317, 417, 454, 460, 
486, 490, 505, 522, 524, 535. 550 

Teatowels 242 

Tear-shaped fowers 703 

Tears 47, 49, 85, 209, 221-222, 228, 
294, 299, 301-303, 329, 446, 458, 
482, 527 

Tearsoflisis 527 

Tearsofjuno 527 

TearsofFennel 228 

Teaspoon 403 

Teckraut 555 

Teenen 66 

Teeth 169, 176, 253, 262, 284, 970, 
428, 432, 469, 488, 524 

Teething 285 

Teething child 485 

Teething pains 284, 469 

Teethingroot 285 

Teichlilie 278 

Teigel 403 

Terwaz/Din{Thyr/ Tiu/Tiw/Tiwaz 
§29 

Telegonus 338 

Telemachos 482 

Temperance 4511 

Temple 19, 26, 40, Bg, 98-99, 193, 


120, 268, 315, 323, 368, 988, 509, 
527, 546 
Temple decoration 315 
Temple of Aesculapius 180 
Temple of Amyclae 268 
Temptation 4521 
Temse (Belgium) 429 
Tenant 117 
Tenby Daffodil 208 
Tendonitis 262 
Tengel 413 
Teplice (Bohemia, Czech Republic) 
176 
Terms 42,50, 379, 395 
Terps 75 
Terror 468 
Tertullianus,@. 25, £5 
Terwen (family) 126 
Tessenderio (Belgium) 221 
Testebloem 472 
Testicles 88,241 
Teufel 108 
Tewfelfucht 455 
Teufelsapfel 336, 339 
Teufelsauge(n) 258 


Teufelsflucht 452 


Teunis buns 173 

Teunmyes 498 

Teutonic sagas | 235 

Texas (USA) 86 

Thailand 138 

Thanatos 483 

Thanksgiving Day 

Thartle cakes 140 

Thatch 140 

Thatched roofs 283, 428 

Thatching 255 

The Art of Simpling. An introduction 
to the Knowledge and Gathenng 
of Plants (Coles, W.) 390 

The Bilt (the Netherlands) 76 

The Blind Boy (Cook. £.) 466 

The Book of Fruits and Flowers 
(Jenner, Th.) 548 

The Book of Secrets (Anonymous) 
455 


120-121 


The Denham Tracts 179 

The English Foir Household Book 
225 

The Horne @ Country Journal 87 

The Lotus-flower (Quinn, R.) 309 

The Masque of Queenes (Jonson, B.) 
258 

The Order of the Chrysanthemum 
202 

The Princess and the Pea (Andersen, 
H.C.) 448 

The Seven Swans (Andersen, H.C.) 
418 

The Shepheardes Calendar (Spenser, 
E.) 187 

The Story of Aegeus (Ovid) 376 

Thé Suisse 555 

The Taming of the Shrew 
(Shakespeare, W.) 438 

Theatres 243,513 

Thebaine 488 

Theban Legion jo 

Thebes (Egypt) 486 

Theft 191 

Thelyphonon 381 

Theobald (St) 131 

Theocritus 432 

Theophrastus of Eresus 29, 89, 91, 
240, 312, 340-341, 348, 370, 418, 
429, 523, 547 

Theriac/Theriacum 380-381, 433, 
487-488 

Theriaca secondo la formula di 
Andromaco 488 

Thessalonians 40 

Theux (Belgium) 133 

Thick blood 458 

Thickneck 89 

Thieves 128, 252, 287, 3a7 

Things of beauty 211 

Thirst 255, 433, 523,548 

Thirteen flowers 17 

Thistle seed 456 

Thistles 7,17, 64, 175, 323,418 

Thomas Aquinas (St) 31, 70, 210, 
426 


Thomas Brabantinus 31 

Thomas de Quincey 490 

Thomas of Cantimpré = 31, 348 

Thor'sHood 479 

Thor/Donar 237, 701, 378, 408, 
413, 475, 444, 

Thoralm 378 

Thorhat 378 

Thorhelm 378 

Thorhut 378 

Thorn-apple 262, 342, 512 

Thorncombe (England) 74,87 

Thorns 19, 40, 61, 64, 212, 22), 254, 
397, 415 

Thrace (Greece) 316 

Thraciancustom 426 

Thracians 139 

Threads 113, 237, 242, §31-523 

Threadworms 436 

Three Faces In AHood 541 

Three Kings cake 113 

Three Kings’ Day = 112-119, 115 

Three Kings’ feast 112 

Three-coloured Violet 541 

Three-day fever 459, 533 

Three-four time 175 

Threshold 501 

Threlkeld, T. 221 

Throat infections 512, 534, 547 

Throat ulcers 275 

Throats 89, 136-137, 189, 195, 275, 
363, 370, 394, 418, 512, 524, 534, 
547 

Thrombosis $59 

Throne 69,281 

Thrush 522,548 

Thujol 496 

Thujone 394, 396, 398 

Thumb 484 

Thumble 192 

Thunder 48, 126, 237, 301, 361, 378, 
408, 413, 48.4, 545 

Thunder Daisy 199, 201 

ThunderGod 201 

Thunderbolts 45,479, 484 

Thunderflower 479, 484 
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Thunderstorms 49,195, 383, 456, 
545 

Thuringia/Thiringen (Germany) 
120, 126-127, 167, 296, 760, 448, 
546 

Thursday 237,239, 408, 444 

Thutmose IV (Pharach) 486 

Thy! Lilenspiegel (Decoster, Ch.) 
2327 

Thyme §9, 180, 276, 361, 392, 398, 
455.476 

Thyme species 366 

Thymol 59 

Thymus serpyllum L. 955 

Thymus sp. 455 

Thymus vulgarisL. 276 

Thyr/Din/Teiwaz/Tiu/Tiw/Tiwaz 
529 

Tiara 26 

Tibet (P.R. China) 18 

Ticino (River-) 242 

Tickle My Fancy 541 

Tidliseken 208 

Tielozen 206 

Tielt (Belgium) 110 

Tienen (Belgium) 111, 129 

Tigers 382 

Tiideloos §=208 

Tijdlelie = 278, 283 

Tijdlooze §498 

Tijloos = 208, 498 

Tiles 28 

Tiff (Belgium) 426 

Till 260 

Till Eulenspiegel legend 180 

Times ofwar 472 

Timoleon 85 

Tincture of saffron 513 

Tinctures 330, 763, 488, 513 

Tinder 227 

Tingel 413 

Tingling effect 415 

Tinker 252 

Tinker-sailor grass 253 

Tinnitus $434 

Tiredness 197,251,390, 393, 418 
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Tirol/Tyrol (the) 176, 178-179, 304, 
415417, $22, 533 

Tirshjelm 378 

Tisty-tosties 401 

Titania 49, 545 

Titbit 342 

Titelroos §=206, 208 

Titthe My Violet 5.41 

Tiu/ Din /Temwaz/Thyr/Tiw/Trwaz 


529 

To blackball 63 

To Carnations. A Song (Herrick, R.) 
475 


To Daisies, Not To Shut So Soon 
(Herrick, R.) 217 

To Marygold (Herrick, R.) 358 

To Pansies (Herrick, RB.) 539 

Toads 346, 407-408, 546 

Toadstool 405, 407 

Toadstool poisoning 429 

Tobacco &9, 104, 286 

Tobelos 7 

Toddlers 491 

Toenka § 555 

Toes 260, 515 

Toilet 448 

Tolle Bilsen = 258, 262 

Toller Dille 258,262 

Tollkraut 258, 262 

Tollwurz 376 

Tolmeneer 472 

Tomatoes 9,58, 92, 276, 420, 436 

Tombs 139,194, 483 

Tone gia 

Tongeren (Belgium) 9, 389-390 

Tongues 50,58, 104, 222, 369, 458 

Tonic cordials 476 

Tonics 43, 58, 197, 169, 196, 905, 
316, 420, 427. 432, 435-435, 470, 
535 

Tonlre § 485 

Tonnekensbrand 

Tonouér 485 

Tonsils 275 


10, 116, 124, 


Toothworms 261 
Toothaches 74, 114, 130, 253-254, 
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261, 263, 274-275, 284-285, 748, 
350, 428, 431, 433, 469 
Toothpastes 286, 377 
Torches 116,122 
Torchlight procession 122 
Toreou 539 
Tord-cordu 208 
Tortes 118 
Torture 4348 
Toteman(nen) 
Toten 111 
Toten-Bliml 49 
Totenblume 358 
Totenblume(kraut) 258, 262 
Toterblum 199 
Touch-and-Heal 452, 457 
Tough phlegm 434 
Toulouse (France) 42 
Tourde France 177 
Tourists 483 
Tournai (Belgium) 9,113 
Tournefort,de,|.P. 512 
Tournernidi = 45 
Tout les Mois 458 
Towerworte! 336 
Toxicity 37, 305, 350, 370, 380, 408, 
q10 
Toxicomania 488, 490 
Toys 133, 506 
Tragerin 3.46 
Tragus 90, 189 
Traiter 469 
Trajan (Emperor) 381 
Tralleis (Alexander of-) 261 
370, 460, 486, 488, 
505, 524, 548 
Transience 17, 48, 268, 324 
Transient beauty 44 


Transient nature 268 


TOs, 111 


Tranquillizer 


Transilvania/Siebenbirgen 
(Romania) 132,167, 180, 238, 
295,415. 427, 446, $46 

Transitory youth 47 

Transplant Parsley &7 

Traumaticneurosis 546 

Travel sickness 350 


Travellers 253, 391-392, 395 

Travelling 176 

Trayofcorm 98 

Treacle 488 

Treasurer 174 

Treasures 71,131, 240, 3.45, 501-503, 
533. 546 

Treaties 490,529 

Treaty of Nanking 490 

Treaty of Tien-tsin 490 

Tredegar (Wales) 220 

Tree nymphs 219,500 

Tree of Life 108%, 302, 326 

Tree of Paradise 339 

Tree of the Knowledge of Good and 
Evil 408 

Tree Peony 281 

Tree trunk 105, 

Trees 19, 134, 252 

Tréfle 172 

Tréfle Commun 172 

Treéfle Cultivé 172 

Tréfle d’Espagne 172 

Tréfle d'Hollande 172 

Tréflede Normandie 172 


Tréfle Rouge de Hollande 172 
Tréfle Violet 172 

Trefoil 174 

Trefollleaf 182 

Tregaron (Wales) 127 
Trekaudon 539 
Trekbriewen yo 

Trembling 504 

Tremors 263 

Trent = 192 

Tremske 192 

Trial 104 

Trialbyordeal 104 

Trial marriage 9119 
Tribute 253 

Tricastin (France) 901, 304 
Trick 179 


Trident 314 

Trient/Trento (Italy) 381 

Trier (Germany) 9 

Trifoliate cloverleaf 175 

Trifoliate forms 175 

Trifoliateleaves 174 

Trifolium armenseL. 172 

Tnfolium campestre Schreb, 172 

Trifolium dubiurm Sibth. 172, 174 

Trifoliurn fragiferum L311 

Tafoliurm minus Sm, 172, 174 

Trifolium pratense L. 172, 174 

Trifolium repens L. 172 

Thfoliurn sp. 172 

Trinity Flower 546 

Trinity Violet 541, 546 

Triolet (des Prés) 172 

Tripartite leaf 521 

Triple kingdom 26 

Tripleurospermum inodorum Schultz 
Bip. 165 

Tiregnum 26 

Triskele motif 175 

Trisulcus = 314 

Tnticum monococcum L. 147 

Tnticum sp. 6 

Triticum spelta lL. 138 

Triumph 26 

Triumph ofdivine love 211 

Triumph of eternal life over death 
2n 

Triumph ofthe gods = 314 

Thumphant warriors § 25 

Trobbels 472 

Trojanking 47 

Trojan War 10, 194,243,295 

Trollhat 479 

Trollkjerringhat = 379 

Trompetennarzise 208. 

Trompetnarcss $9208 

Trompette de Méduse 208 

Trondheim (Norway) 429 

Tropacolum majusl. 276 

Tropane alkaloids 342 

Tropical Amaranth 43 

Tropics 40 


Trosblogn = =472 

Trousers 15 

Trowbridge (England) 501 
Troy (Turkey) 64, 316, 482 
Troyes, de, Chrétien 

True believer 521 

True Chamomile 165, 

True Daisy 217 

True love 430 

True Oxlip = 498 

True Presence 135 

True Saffron 509 

Truffle 405, 409 
Thaisjonkers 472 

Trumpet Daffodil 208,211,213 
Trumpet Narcissus 208 
Truro (Cornwall, England) 87 
Truth 202 

Truthserum 263 

Trypsin 449 

Tsin region (P.R. China) 446 
Tsung 203 

Tuberculosis 36,190, 419, 488 
Tue-loup 376, 382 

Twe-poule 258, 262 
Tue-souns 376 

Tuesday 529 

Tuileries (Paris, France) 544 
Tuiltjes = 472 

TuinEppe 84 

Tuinanjelier 472 

Tuinanjer 472 

Tuinboon 66 

Tuineppe &2 

Tuinerwt 444 

Tuinpapaver 481 
Tuinpeterselie 82 
Tuinnidderspoor 292 

Tulips 8,17, 92,1787, 269, 323 
Tulsi 54 

Tumours. 132, 241, 285, 330, §13 
Tumours ofthe abdomen 241 
Tunis (Tunisia) 476 
Tunisia 4y6 

Tupfelhartheu 452 

Turf 252, 434 
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Turk's Cap Lily 266, 327 

Turk'’sCap 476 

Turkey (country) 30, 64, 238, 269, 
276, 316, 338, 388, 438, 482, 514, 
4 

Turkeys 398, 420 

Torkischer Klee 172 

Turkish conquest 269 

Turkish fishing boats 428 

Turkistan (Central Asia) 420,432 

Turks 211 

Turksche Boon = 66 

Turky wheat 140 

Turner, WW. 89, 269, 34.4, 349-350, 
363, 432, 486-487, 503 

Turnhout (Belgium) 135, 344 

Turnip-rooted Celery 82, 92, 378 

Turnip-rooted Parsley 82 

Turpentine § 136,362, 459 

Tuscancolumn 64 

Tuscan fairytale 89 

Tuscany (Italy) 96, 72, 282 

Tusser, Th. 96,189, 249, 385, 392, 
444. 448 

Tussilago farfaral. 559 

Tutankhamen (Pharaoh) 194, 338, 
486 

Tutsan 461 

Tweebladig Dalkruid 299 

Twelfth Night 47, 69, 107, 173, 407, 
427,439, 444, 469 

Twelfth Nightcake 112 

Twelve gods herb 503 

Twelve Nights 235 

Twente (the Netherlands) 108 

Two Faces UnderAHat 187 

Two Faces UnderTheSun 4541 

Tyloozen §=206 

Tynwald 499 

Typhoid = 255 

Tyr 378 

Tyrhhelm = 3.78 

Tyriackskraut 187 

Tyrihaim = 378 

Tyrol/Tirol (the) 176, 178-179, 704, 
415-417, 522, 533 
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Tyroleancottages 476 
Tyrtamos 29 


Ubertas 482-433 

Udder 132,180, 227, 251 

Uden (the Netherlands) 456 

Uhland,L. 306 

Ui 424 

Uikhoven (the Netherlands) 196 

Wilbloern 481 

UK National Daffodil Day 211 

Uka 395 

Ukrainians 116 

Wicerated nails 50 

Uleers 50, 74, 89, 114,192, 196-197, 
181, 196, 209, 222, 240, 254, 275, 
285, 329-330, 362, 369, 397, 
432-434, 523-524, 534 

Ulenspiegel (Thyl-) 227 

Ulmaceoe 309 

Unattainablelove 426 

Unbelievers 314 

Uncoffined corpse 254 

Unconsciousness 496 

Uncultivated earth 61 

Underworld 68,84, 99, 209, 147, 
366, 378, 426, 482,521,542, $44 

Unguents 316,904 

Unholdhraut 336 

Union of bread andsong 116 

Union ofbreadandwine 116 

Unity 19,123 

Universal remedy/Panacea 295, 
431, 460, 487, 492 

Universalsymbolism 347 

Universe 17, 10 

Unieavened bread 104,124 

Unleaveneddough 124 

Unmarried girls 466 

Unpleasantodour 428 

Unrequitedlove 209, 211 
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Unechuldsblumen 421 

Unser Frowen Bettstroh 452, 459 

Unser Frauen Fotzel 541 

Unser Froven Minze 368 

Unser Herrgotis Wunderkrawt 452 

Unserjer) lieben Frauen Handschuch 
187 

Untersberg (Austria) 126 

Uphill (England) 435 

Upholstery filler 255 

Upliftingeffect 513 

Upperclass 492 

Uppsala (Sweden) 36 

Upright Larkspur 292 

Uroundeln 346 

Urban! (Pope, St) 238 

Uri (Switzerland) 379 

Urinary concretion 428 

Urinarytracts 58,89, 91, 197. 241, 
254, 263, 460, 489 

Urinating 254, 416 

Urination problems 512 

Urine 75, 90-91, 168, 204, 228-229, 
254, 285, 342, 3.47, 395, 407, 
415-416, 418, 432, 434-435, 
448-449, 458-459, 504, 523-524, 
547,558 

Urtica dioica L. 413 

Urticasp. 262,413 

UrticourensL. 413 

Urticaria 505 

USA 8, 86-87, 92, 96, 120, 132, 
199-140, 175-176, 178-179, 204, 
251, 327, 331, 344, 372, 430, 474, 
491, 524, 532, 544, 546 

Usefulknowledge 85 

Utah (USA) 251 

Literus 241, 262, 512 

Uvula 241 


Vochette 206 

Varmland (Sweden) 120 
Vagabonds 3.45 

Vagina 261, 342 
Vaginaldouches 489 
Vaginitis 432 

Vagueness 294 

Vale (Guernsey, Britain) 372 
Valenciennes (France) 117 
Valentine (St) 448 

Valerian 931 

Volkbloem 479 

Valleyof Chrysanthemums 203 
Valour 280 

Volse Narcis 208 

Valuable stones 342 

Varnpire literature 428 
Vampires 484 

Van den Boonkens (song) 72 
Vanity 210-211, 475. 515. 523 
Variegated herbs 33 
Vorkensbioem 278 
Vorkensklaver 172 

Varnishes 243 

Varro, M.T. 76,437 

Vase 4325 

Vasodilatation 241,316, 470 
Vassili 196 

Vats 76 

Veal 276 

Vechters (family) 189 
Vegetable salads 58 
Vegetables 43, 58, 76, 89-90, g2 
120, 204, 230, 255, 317, 417"418, 437 
Vegetarians 139 
Vegetation 268 
Vegetation demons 
Vell 64, 327 
Veilchen 539 
Veins 196, 212 
Veldeppe 82 
Velderwt 444 
Veldkamille 165 


TH, 249, 251 


Veldklaver 172 

Veldlelietje 299 

Veldridderspoor 292 

Veldvioletten 5.42 

Velvet Flower 40 

Velvet Shank 410 

Veneraldreams 470 

Venetian girls 72 

Venetian merchants 269 

Venice (Italy) 69,127 

Venison 58 

Venkel 225 

Venkeldille 225 

Venneboon 66 

Vennekoo! &2 

Venom 181,262,429 

Venus/Aphrodite 47, 54,210, 283, 
312, 321, 323, 338, 360, 474, 482, 
527,532, 543 

Venus (planet) 42,58, 75,136, 189, 
222, 369, 394-395. 449, 504, 523, 
534, 547, 558 

Venusnights 345 

Venus Victrix 527 

Venus wreaths 368 

Venus' Chariot 476 

Venus' Doves 376 

Venusader 527, 532 

Venushut 376 

Veruswagen 376 

Verbascum odorgtum 503 

Verbe Chaperonniére 292 

Verbena officinalis L. 294, 302,391, 
454, 527 

Verbena sp. 530, 534 

Verbendea 527, 529-530 

Verbenge 527 

Verbenalia 527 

Verbenani 529 

Verdelis 286 

Vergabloerne 448 

Verger 115 

Verlaine,P. 490 

Verloren Maandag 113 

Verlorene Montag 113 

Vermicelli 515 


Vermifuge 261,296, 476 


Vermin 167,238, 379, 392. 428,559 
Vermoth 385 

Vermouth 398 

Verspooren (family) 408 


Vertigo 470, 476, 504 

Vertumnus 219 

Vervain 228,294, 302, 991, 452, 
454.456, 527-538 

Vervain leaves 532-533 

Vervain oil §3§ 

Vervain posies §31 

VWervain roots 930,535 

Verveine 527 

Verviers (Belgium) 

Vesce Commestible 66 

Vesce Commune 66 


191,133, 345 


Vesuvius 29 

Vetch 74 

Veterinary medicine 241 
Veurne (Belgium) 120-121 
Vicar 115,252 


Vicia foba lL. 66,73, 446 

Vicia sativa L. 66 

Vicia sp. 74 

Victims 19, 461 

Victoria's bottle (fairytale) 547 

Victorialis 428 

Victorian language of flowers 484 

Victoriantimes 274,372, 415, 454 

Wictors 225,251, 260 

Victory 25, 85,249, 284, 327 

Vienna/Wien (Austria) 30, 32, 
343-7344, 429 

Vienne (River-) 284 

Viennese court 543 

Vietnam 202 

Vigevani,de,G, 380 

Vigna sinensis SaviexHassk. 66 

Vigna unguiculata Walp. 66 

Vigorous growth 239 

Vigour 390 

Vijfde Anemone 45 

Vilvoorde (Belgium) 364 

Vinca herbacea auct. non Waldst.& 
Kit. 466 
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Vinca majorL. 456 

Vinca minorl. 466 

Vinea sp. 8, 466 

Vincoceae & 

Vincamine ayo 

Vincent Ferrer (St) 326 

Vincent of Saragossa (St) 133 

Vincent-novena 114 

Vincoorde 466 

Vinegar 50, 57, 59, 74-75, 89, 
196-198, 181-182, 223, 2.41, 254, 
275, 285, 329, 331. 348, 961-363, 
369-379, 392, 397, 399, 410, 
432-437, 469, 488, 534, 547 

Vinegarextract 432 

Vinegar ofthe Four Thieves 428 

Vines 427 

Vineyard 415 

Vinkel 225 

Violagiba Besser 543 

Viola arvensis Murr. 539 

Viola calaminana Lej. §39 

Viola comuta L. 539, 545 

Viola cucullata Ait. 544 

Vielahirtal. 539 

Viola lutea var, multicaulis Koch 
539 

Viela obliqua Hill 544 

Viola odorata lL. 539 

Viola palustrisL. 539 

Viola reichenbachiana jord. ex Bor. 
539 

Viola nviniana Reichb. & 

Viola silvatica Fries 539 

Viola sp. 539. 543 

Viola sylvestris Lam. emend. Rehb. 
539 

Viola tricolorL. §39, 54) 

Viola Trinitatis = 54.4 

Viola xwittrockiana Gams 550 

Violaet 4548 

Violate 548 

Viole 539 

Viole Tricolore 5,41 

Violen 541 

Violenkraut 5.41 
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Violent attacks 450 
Violet (colour) 543 


Violet (plant) 8, 19, 25, 195. 174, 


280, 286, 302, 475, §21-522, 

539-54 
Violetaroma 286 
Violetblooms 450 
Violet de Parme 549 
Violet des Sorciers $466, 468 
Violetextracts 549 
Violet festival 543 
Vielet gardens 550 
Violet genus 539 
Violetleaves 546, 548 
Violetofhumility 543-544 
Violetoll 548-549 
Violetointment 548 
Violet recipes 550 
Violetsyrup 547,550 
Violettables 547 
Violet water 549-550 
Violet(je) 539, 542 
Violet(jes) 539.541 
Violette 539,541 
Violette Blue §39 
Violette de Carfme 539 
Violette de Mars 539 
Violette des Chamips 5.4) 
Violette des Haies §§39 
Violette Folle 5.45 
Violette Odorante 539 
Violette Pensée 5.4) 
Violette Tricolore 541 
Violetten 539, 542 
Violetten(cruit) 541 
Violettes 539 
Violettes de Toulouse 4550 
Violier Commun 539 
Violierde Wars 539 
Violkes 54) 
Viooltje(s) 539, 542 
Viper-bites 1Bo 
Vipers 136 
Virenque,R. 177 
Virgil 64,237, 362, §09, §23 
Virgin bride 468 
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Virgin College 327 

Virgin Mary/Holy Virgin 19, 48-49, 
56, 69, 99, 118, 124-125, 189, 219, 
222, 235, 284, 294, 01-904, 313, 
323-325, 327, 360-361, 475, 521. 
523, 

Virgin with Daffodils (Scorel, van, |.) 
2 

Virgin's spindle 531 

Virginalinnocence 324 

Virginal purity 307 

Virginian Strawberry 524 

Virginity 54, 61,301, 324-325, 339 

Virgins 19, 48-49, 56, 69, $9, 99, 
118, 124-125, 127, 144, 177, 189, 
211, 219, 222, 235, 284, 294, 
301-304, 313, 323-325, 327, 
360-361, 416, 468, 475, 521, 523, 
$31, 543-544 

Virgo 73, 127, 228, 448 

Virtue 17, 274 

Virtuousness 365 

Viscera 241 

Visgroente 82 

Vishnu 54, 311,373 

Vishnu mythology 314 

Vishnu's navel 314 

Visigoth leader 284 

Visions 30,324 

Visitation ofthe Blessed Virgin 423 

Visse(n)staart 278 

Vitae 9 118 

Vital appearance 197 

Vitality 17,174, 374, 416 

VitaminA 92,204,449 

Vitamin 43, 91-92 

VitaminD 92 

VitaminE 420 

VitaminK 4206 

Vitamin E deficiency 137 

Vitamins 43, 91-92, 1397, 204, 410, 
420, 449 

Vitruvius 64 

Vitus (St) 238, 407 

Viajes 233 

Vilas 233 
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Vieskruid = 233 

Viaszoad 233 

Viesskruid 54 

Viijmen (the Netherlands) 121 

VOC 489 

Voerhelm,P. 269 

Vogtland /Voigtland (Germany) 
227,475 

Voice 209, 330, 435. 503 

Volatile oils/Essential oils 57-59, 
&4, 86, 91, 169, 227, 229, 275-276, 
329-330, 363, 370-371, 394, 396, 
395, 433-434, 476, 514, 544-549 

Vollaards 105,108,111 

Vollezeele (Belgium) 49 

Volutes 64 

Volva 405 

Vomiting §8, 169, 213, 254, 274, 
285-286, 295-296, 369, 418, 488, 
505, 547-548 

Voorjoansieutelbloem 498 

Worsselaer (family) 282 

Vosges (France) 177, 260 

Votive gift 235 

Vrai Safran 509 

Vajwis(sen) 141 

Vroeschap 112 

Vrogne 387 

Vrouw Holle 98 

Vuilreusekens 472 

Vulgar Chamomile 165 

Vulgar songs 115 

Vulture 225 

Vuurbloern 479 


Vylip 539 
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Wa)alsche Bonen 66 
Wadoflinen 240 

Wafer 105,112 

Waffles 70, 115-118, 120, 193 
Wagenberg (the Netherlands) 115 


Wogenblurme 358 

Wagons 306 

Wald Anemone 45 

Walburga (St) 104, 238, 301 

Waldfrau 235, 249 

Waldhahnenfuss 45 

Waldkruid 555 

Waldmester 555, 558 

Waldmeister 555 

Waldwindblume 45 

Wales 88, 119, 126-127, 211-213, 
220, 251-252, 350, 761, 424, 427, 
437. 455, 466, 501 

Walker 390 

Walking 239 

Wall 447 

Wallonia (Belgium) 9-10, 87, 99, 
10g, 111, 119-115, 117, 120, 128, 
190, 133-194, 167, 177, 237, 429, 
447, 456, 468-469, 484, 559 

Walls 283, 302 

Wallwort 222, 419 

Walnutleaves 456 

Walnut shell 428 

Walnut Tree 9 195, 302 

Walnuts $19 

Walpurgis Night 134, 175, 301, 427, 
gO1-502, 522, 546 

Womrmesknoop 199 

Wanderings 316 

Waning moon 175 

Wannegem-Lede (Belgium) 133 

Warmemorials 483 

Warding off 40 

Wardrobes 559-560 

Wore Oeffening der Planten 
(Munting, A.) 32 

Ware-moth 385, 392, 398 

Worenhaus Wertheim (Berlin, 
Germany) 345 

Warm vinegar 348 

Wirnod 485 

Warmot 396 

Warmot 385, 398 

Warmth 17 

Warmth of sentiment 368 


Warrior 85,194, 295 

Wars 126, 135, 378-379, 490, 529 

Wartflower 479, 485 

Warts 51, 57, 74, 130, 196, 241, 330, 
962, 431-432, 448 

Warwickshire (England) 429 

Warzenkraut 358, 362 

Wash 203 

Washing bowl 474 

Wasilig 54 

Wasps 57,91, 348, 369, 434 

Wosser-dppich 82 

Woserblume 45 

Wosseriigen 278 

Wosserlilie 278 

Wosserpeteriein $82, 84 

Wosserpetersilie 82, 84 

Wosserschwertlilie 278 

Wastiaconsecration 118 

Water 19,90, 105, 130, 133, 209, 
212, 238, 251, 260, 275, 312, 
314-315, 326, 366, 468, 503, 931 

Water Chinguapin 309 

Water Clover 182 

Water Flag 278 

Water Flower-deluce 276 

Waterglass 240 

Watergod 366 

Watermagic 368 

WaterMint 366,369,371 

Waternymphs 376 

Water Parskey 82, 84 

Water Shamrock 182 

Water-lily 409, 319-316, 939 

Water-lilyfamily 309 

Water-lilyleaves 375-316 

Watercolours 197 

Watercress 174 

Waterflags 284 

Waterford (Ireland) 485 

Watering places 482 

Waterland (the Netherlands) 74, 
429, 458, 522 

Woterlelie 278, 223 

Waterlis 278 

Waterloo (Belgium) 544 
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Waterloo battlefield 483 

Watermint 370 

Wateryeyes 51,597,221, 254 

Wavre (Belgium) 118 

Wax 128-129, 295, 419, 520, 547, 
549, 558 

WaxBean 66 

Wax statue 128 

Waxingmoon 190,252,430 

Weakeyes 379. 433 

Weakness 251 

Wealth 35, 123, 126, 139, 178, 339. 
343-346, 760, 446, 49) 

Wealthy classes 491 

Weaponry 295 

Weasels 532 

Weather 127,176, 220, 409, 429 

Weathercalendar 429 

Weather prediction 203, 424, 429, 
S57 

Weavers 243 

Weaving 238 

Weavingmats 255 

Web 181,397 

Wechelderzande (Belgium) 221 

Wedding banquet 446 

Wedding ceremonies 100,511 

Wedding customs 122 

Wedding day 446 

Wedding feasts 122 

Wedding garments 509 

Wedding gift 426 

Wedding guests 

Wedding prophecy 429 

Wedding wreath 134 

Weddings 68, 71-72, 100, 119, 
121-122, 127, 134, 179, 426, 429, 
446-447, 509, 511, $27 

Wednesday 86,428, 447 

Weeds/Herbs 36,141, 238 

Weesjes 54) 

Weg-wood 485 

Weiregion (P.R. China) 446 

Wei(de)bloempje 217 

Weiberkrout 485 

Weice 179 
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Weideklaver 172 
Weighing 128 
Weightloss 436 
Weinespe 272 
Weinkraut(raute) 387 
Weiss Gilgen 299, 321 
Weisse Anemone 45 
Weisse Blurre 165 
Weisse Dichternarzisse §=206 
Weisse Gdnserblume 199 
Weisse Lilie 321 
Weisse Muech 479 
Werte Narzise 206 
Weisse Osterblume 45,51 
Weisser Beifuss 385 
WeiserGartenmohn 481 
Weisser Ranunkel 45 
WersserStem 206 
Weisses Windrischen 45 
Welcome 105 
WellofSt Blaise 130 
Well-being 123,126 
Wells 130,135, 382, 448 
Welriekend Viooltje 541 
Welriekende Woudmeester 555 
Welsche Bohne 66 
Welsh 427 
Welsh children 500 
Welsh county 252 
Welsh guards 427 
Welshking 427 
Welsh Onion 424, 435, 437 
Welsh regiments 211 
Welshvictory 427 
Wendroze 45 
Wends/Sorbs 
372 
Weépion-sur-Meuse (Belgium) 525 
Werder (Germany) 446 
Weremod 385 
Wermoet 385 
Wermuda 485 
Wermut(h) 385 
Wernstadt (Bohemia, Czech 
republic) 227 
Wertenbloem 45, 50 


116, 178, 236, 239, 
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Wervik (Belgium) 120 

West 18, 35-37. 314,490 

WestAfnica 140 

WestAsia 206,436, 452, 527 

West Flanders (Belgium) 72,111, 
121, 902 

West Prussia (Germany) 86, 236 

West Sussex Gazette 431 

West Virginia (USA) 474 

West Wind a7 

Western art 18 

Western Hemisphere 130 

Western imitation manikins 345 

Western medicine 36 

Western painting 18 

Western Wheatgrass 25) 

Western writers 18 

Westerveldt, van (family) 282 

Westerwolde (the Netherlands) 7o 

Westminster Abbey (England) 115 

Westminster School (England) = 115 


Westphalia (Germany) 119, 391, 
gol, 512 

Wetordryyear 132 

Wetteren (Belgium) 120, 245, 


Wever (family) 126 
Wexford (Ireland) 479,485 
Weyden, vander,R. 426 
Whatley (farnily} 126 
Wheat 96, 98-99, 119, 122, 126-127, 
VO, 195-199, 249, 327 
Wheatbread 139 
Wheat flour 190 
Wheat Mother 119 
Wheatmush 135 
Wheat porridge 122 
Wheat-bread rolls = 116 
Wheat-germoil 137 
Wheaten bread 135 
Wheatly (family) 126 
Wheelofthe year 107 
Wheeltracks 176 
Wheels 18, 107, 176, 235 
Wheezings 534 
Whey 115 
Whirlwind 98 


Whistles 255,416 

Whit Monday jo4, 416 
Whit Saturday 105 

White 17, 42, 181, 233, 241, 369 
White "Lotus’ 415 

White (Egyptian) "Lotus" 314 
White archangel 416 
Whitebeans 58, 68-69 
White bread 175, 135 

White Bryony = 344-345 
White bryony roots 345 
White Celery 230 

White Clover 172, 174-176, 181-182 
White Daisy 199 

White Dead-nettle 416 
White Dillies 206 

White Egyptian Lotus 4312 
White Endive & 

White Flag 278,542 

White flour 131 

Whitefoam 323 

White Horehound go 
Whitehorse 114 

White ladies 304, 502 
White leaves 72, 416 

White Lily 421,329, 454 
White Lotus 316, 486 
White Lotus Tree 311 

White Madonna Lily 421 
White Nancy 206 

White Nettle 416 
Whiteherbs 33 

White paint 491 

White peas 446 

White Poppy 479, 487 
White robe 327 

White stalks 8&7 

White strawberry lower 521 
White Thursday 89 

White towel 86 

White vest 343 

White Violet 5.43-G44, 547 
White Water-lily 309, 313, 316 
White wax 549 

White wine 559 

White Women 3433 


Whiteness 321 

Whiteweed 199 

Whithorn 399 

Whitlows 241 

Whitsun(tide) 20, 114, 296, 413, 
415-416, 428, 484, 557 

Whitsun Lily 206 

Whittlesey (England) 122 

Whitwick (England) 88 

WHO 45-376 

Why flowers change colour (Herrick, 
R.) 17 

Whooping cough 181, 203, 263, 
429, 436, 486, 505, 548 

Wicken (England) 74,506 

Wicklow (Ireland) 479, 485 

Widowers 114 

Widow 105, 114, 117, 144 

Widow sacrifices 105 

Wiege(njkraut 385 

Wiegenkraut 392 

Wiegstro 555 

Wien/Vienna (Austria) 30, 32, 
343-344, 429 

Wiesenklee 172 

Wiesennarzisse 208 

Wigs 286 

Wild Anemony 45 

Wild Beet 43 

Wildboar 18,106, 113,452, 5093 

Wild boardung 503 

Wild Celery 82 

Wild Chamomile 165, 167-169 

Wild Cucumber 45 

Wild Daffodil 213 

WildEndive 8&8 

Wild English Daffodil 208 

Wildfire 50 

Wildflowers 323 

Wild Garlic 428 

Wild garlicleaves 428 

Wild Heartsease 541 

Wild Host 106 

Wild Hunt 865, 196-107, 114, 444 

Wild Hyacinth 266 

Wildjessamine 45 


Wild Jujube 409 

Wild Larkspur 292 
Wild Leek az4 
WildLemon 336 

Wild Love Andidle 541 
Wild Marjoram 274 
Wild Maws 479 

Wild Mint 366 

Wild Onion 424,437 


Wild Pansy 539, 547-546, 548-950 


Wild Parsnip 379 
Wild Poppy 486 


Wild Strawberry = 280, 519, 523, 525 


Wild Violet 539 

Wild Viooltje 542 

Wild Vilas 233 

Wild Vieskruyd 235 
Wild Vuurkruid 45, 50 
Wild-Stiefmitterchen 5.41 
Wilde,O. 550 

Wilde Alem 385 
Wilde Balsem 366 
Wilde Bohnen 66 
Wilde Carnillen 168 
Wilde Els 38s 

Wilde Glockenblume 187 
Wilde Heul 479 
Wilde Kernille 165 
Wilde Kerksleuterkes 498 
Wilde Kotiekousen 498 
Wilde Lis 278 

Wilde Narcis 208 
Wilde Paaschbloem 208 
Wilde Persee 542 
Wilde Ridderspoor 292 
Wilde Rozen 479 
Wilde Seldery 82 
Wilde Seldrie 82 
Wilde Tulp = a79 

Wilde Viooltjies 541 
Wildenhuel 479 
Wilder Kalmus 278 
Wilder Magen 479 
Wilder Ritterspom 292 
Wildgardheil 452 
Wildmoann ayo 
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Willempjesraad 258 

William of Orange /William Ill (King) 
32, 485 

Williams (plant) 472 

Willingness 73 

Willow 126,239 

Willow bark 36 

Wiltshire (England) 74,253, 255. 
361, 468, 501 

Wimbledon (England) 82, 88 

Wind 196, 228, 253, 434, 904 

Windrose 47 

Wind-anemone 45 

Wind-flower 45 

Windbloem 45 

Windblume 45 

Windbotien 481 

Windflower 45 

Windkruid 45 

Windmills 140 

Windmohn 479 

Windowpane 431 

Windows 57,220, 227, 444, 446, 
455-456, 458, 476 

Windowsills 54, §9, 191, 133, 431 

Windrischen 45 

Windrislein 45 

Windroos 45 

Windscreens 792 

WindsorBean 66 

Windsor Bohnen 66 

Windsorboonen 66 

Windtcruydt 45 

Windzaad 225 

Wine lees 70,410 

Wine ofhonour 116 

Wine vinegar §9 

Wine-making 398 

Winegrowers 286 

Wines 57-59, 70, 74-75, 99, 
T2g-105, 116, 123, 125, 128-129, 
168-169, 180-181, 189, 196, 228, 


241, 254, 262-264, 268, 274-276, 
286, 309, 995, 329, 348-350, 362, 
370, 380, 994-398, 410, 418, 432, 
459-460, 470, 477, 487-489, 505, 
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513, $15. $23, $32, 547. $50, 958-559 

Wingeddragon 346 

Winged lotus flower 15 

Wingrave (England) 255 

Wingrave bells 255 

Winners 85,389 

Winningnumber 429 

Winter 99, 105, 175, 255, 301, 49, 
416, 478, 521 

Winter Aconite 978 

Winterdepression 460 

Winterfeast 107 

Winter grain 138 

WinterHeartsease 4541 

Wintersolstice 106-107, 124, 452 

Wintervegetables 371 

Winter witch 10, 426 

Winter's Tale (Shakespeare, W/) 
206 

Wintergriin 466 

Wiro (St) 40 

Wisdom 219,280,511 

Wishes 253, 388, 530-531 

Wishingluck 117 

Wispofherbs 9 

Wispofshame 141 

‘Wispofstraw 134,179 

Wisps 9, 144,141,179 

Wispsofstraw 141 

Wit Bolzaad 481 

Wit Maanzoad 48) 

Wit Woudthaenken = 45 

WitchGowan §& 

Witchherbs 3742 

Witch potions 442-343 

Witch trials 260, 283, 415, 456 

Witch(es) Bells 192,195 

Witch-trial reports 260 

Witchchraft 131, 167, 179, 189, 237. 
251, 283, 327, 995, 416, 427-428, 
430, 447, 468, 534 

Witches 10, 48-49, 69, 71, 86, 88, 
116, 128, 191-193, 195, 167, 178-179, 
195. 227, 236-237, 251, 260-261, 
296, 301, 316, 338, 340-343, 379, 
388, 390, 192-394. 407-409. 
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415-416, 427, 429, 446-447, 
455-457, 468, 484, 501, 521-522, 
§3O+$31, 557 

Witches'eggs 409 

Witches' herbs 338, 343, 416, 455 

Witches’ Milk & 

Witches’ ointment 260, 512, §31 

Witches’ Sabbath 401 

Witches' Thimble 192,195 

Witte Alem 3485 

Witte Betonie 498 

Witte Boterbloem 45 

Witte Ganzebloerm 199 

Witte Heul 431 

Witte Lel(e) 421 

Witte Lelie 206, 421 

Witte Ligne 321 

Witte Norcis 206 © 

Witte Poaschlelie 206 

Witte Sis 206 

Witte Sterrebloem 206 

Witte Tiideloos 206 

Witte Wambuisknoop 199 

Wives 88,131, 381,457, 468 

Wizards 180, 227, 301, 340, 390 

Woden/Odin 19, 100, 106-107, 
199-110, 120, 193, 347, 452, 557. 
519 

Woden cult 120 

Wirnken 485 

Wohlnechenden Gartenwilhelm 472 

Wohiriechendes Veilchen 5.41 

Wohiriechendes Wolkraut 498 

Wolfs herb 382 

Wolf's-bane 376, 379-381, 432 

Wolfesgelegena 379 

Wolfsdistel 258 

Wolfsdood 376 

Wolfskruid 382 

Wolfswortel 376 

Wolfswurz(el) 476 

Wolfwurzel 382 

Wollekruidje 498 

Wollen Vodden 66 

Wollen Wonten 66 

Wolvenmuil 376 


Wolves 379, 382 

Womaninilabour 56 

Woman's face 240 

Woman's genitals 472, 381, 418 

Woman's libido 511 

Woman's murder 381 

Woman's urine 416 

Womandrake 336, 343, 345, 
347-348, 350 

Womb 57, 313, 329, 369, 410, 
418-419, 534, 547 

Womb complaints 50 

Womb sickness 522 

Women 47,51, 54, 56-57, 70, 88-89, 
91, 100, 105, 115, 119, 126, 
191-192, 13.4-135, 199, 180, 201, 
204, 208, 219, 227, 238-240, 
251-253, 262, 266, 274-275, 280, 
285, 287, 295. 303, 917, 327, 
329-330, 338, 341, 345, 347, 360, 
762, 368-369, 372, 381, 388, 
391-392, 394-396, 416-418, 420, 
428, 432, 449, 457-455, 488, 501, 
FOG STN 515. hte G25, 595. 559 

Womeninlabour 428 

Women's clothes 119 

285, 769, 418, 
432-433, 449, 488, 523 

Women's diseases 432,511 

Womendrake figurine 343 

Wonderkruid 452 

Wonderment 268 

Wood 19, §21 

Wood Anemone 45. 47-51 

Wood Anemony 45 

Wood Blewit alo 

Wood Club-rush 176 

Wood Crowfoot 45 

Wood Lily 299 

Wood Mushroom «410 

Wood Pinks 476 

Wood Strawberry 519 

Wood-sorrel 174,182 

Woodcarvings 64 

Woodcock 127 

Woodeut 168 


Women’s courses 


Wooden cake moulds 106 

Wooden floors 255 

Woodland 175 

Woodland spirits 408,519 

Woodland Strawberry 519 

Woodlark 446 

Woodrip 555 

Woodroof 555 

Woodruff 458, 555-562 

Woodruffaroma 559 

Woodruff flower 559 

Woodruff posy 557 

Woodrufftea 559 

Woods 98 

Woodward, M. 42 

Wool 140,197, 253, 437, 487 

Woolly Mint 371 

Worcestershire (England) 

Workers 303, 436 

Working class 492 

Worksop 485 

World Heath Organization (WHO) 
35-36 

World of artandtheatre 490 

World War|/Great War! 120, 211, 
302-303, 370, 389, 427-428, 432, 
483, 492, 505, 515 

World Warll 45-36, 109, 203, 286 

Worldly pleasures 521 

Worldly power 315 

Worm dispelling 460 

Worm powder 427 

Wormremedy 274 

Wormingagent 394 

Wormit 385 

Wormmoedt 385 

Worms (Germany, Burchard of -) 
260 

Worms 457,254, 261, 285, 327, 369, 
394. 397, 413, 431-432, 434, 437, 
534 

Wormseed 254,394 

Wormwod 385 

Wormwood 3961, 385, 387-389, 
391-392, 394-398, 410 

Wormwood extract 495 


475, 545 


Wormwood syrup 395 

Wormwoodtips 398 

Wormwood wine 4396 

Wormwood wreath 389 

Worry 760 

Wortenbloerm 45, 50 

Worthlessness 125 

Wouduelde 45 

Woundherb 222, 460 

Wound potions 504 

Wound-healing properties 330, 
460, 549 

Wounded warriors 429 

Wounds 42, 63,125,169, 141, 
194-196, 209, 212, 222, 254-255, 
275. 285, 296, 329, 348, 362-963, 
391, 397, 419, 429, 433-434, 457, 
459-460, 469, 504, 534, 549, 
558-559 

Woundwort 199 

Wrath 261 

Wrathfulindividual 86 

Wrattenkruid 458, 362 

WreathofAmaranth 40 

Wreath ofcelery 8&5 

WreathofearsofCom 124 

Wreath ofearsofWheat 124 

Wreath offlowers 25,134 

WreathofGrape-vine 124 

WreathofGrass 252 

Wreath of Mugwort 294 

Wreath of Parsley 85, 87 

Wreath ofVervain 532 

Wreath of violets 543, 546-547 

Wreaths 17,19, 25-26, 40, 85, 87, 
Tog, 1O8, 124, 134, 195, 201, 209, 
214, 220-221, 225, 252, 286, 294, 
768, 391, 456, 466, 468, 474-475, 
483, 492,529, 532-533. 443, 
546-547 

Wrettenbloem 45,50 

Wrinkles 75, 504-505, 

Wrists 419 

Writers 30-91, 927, j44 

Writing 255 

Wrongdoers 74 
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Wucherblume(n) 199 
Wulve(r)bloem 479 
Wulveroos 479 
Wuppertal (Germany) 396 
Wurmbed 385 
Wurmsamen 494 
Wurmtod 485 

Wynn]. 555 


Kipe Totec 100 
Mavier, Fr. (St) 326 


Yarn 243 

Yarrow 382, 454 

Year 107 

Yearninglove 174 

17, 33, 108, 328, 500 
YellowAnemone 45 
Yellow bile 30 

Yellow Crowbells 208 
Yellow Daffodil 208 
Yellowdye 420,461 
Yellow Flag 278 

Yellow Fleur-de-luce 278 
Yellow flowers 17,501 
Yellow Garlic 424 
YellowGowan & 
Yellowlris 278,280, 283-286 
Yellowirissap 286 
Yellowjaundice 229 


Yellow 


Yellowpeas 446 
Yellow Sedge 278 
Yellow violets 547,550 
Yellow Water Flag 278 
Yellow Water-lily 309,316 
Yew 35 
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Yogic iconography 315 

Yogic meditation 314 

Yoke 126 

Yoni 313 

Yorkshire (Englamd) 87, 1392, 239, 
253,261, 408, 438, 485, 501 

Yorkshire Post 88 

Young artist 211 

Youngchild 502 

Young girls 127,134 

Younglove 500 

Youngerwomen 126 

Youngest maiden 119 

Youth 17, 208, 324, 500, 509 

Ypres (Belgium) 128 


Woep 272 

Wople) 272 

Yeopus 272 

Ype 272 

Yesop 272 
Yuendynasty 513 
Yugoslavia 02 
Yulecakes 107-108, 111 
Yulehorse 105 

Yule nights a7 


Yule period/Yule-tide 69, 71,99, 
10§-107, 113-114, 122, 132-194, 235, 
413, 429, 446 

Yulebread wo 

Yule wildboar 108 

Yule-tide/Yule period 69,71, 99, 
105-107, 113-114, 122, 132-134, 235, 
413,429, 446 

Yule-tide loaf 105 

Yvelines (France) 

Yroop 272 


306 


Za'faran 512 

Zooiklaver 172 

Zaan (the Netherlands) 416 
Zabaglione 559 
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Zabutko 394 Zizypha candida monspeliensium 
Zacharias (Bible) 458 qu 


Zochanasblume 192 Zodiac 194,448 
Zahnkraut = 258, 261 Zoegertje 172,182 
Zarren (Belgium) 117 Zoéla (Spain) 242 
Zouberer und dem Hahnebalken Zoete Alsem = 385 

(fairytale) 180 Zoete Eppe 82 
Zauberpflanze der Circe 336 Foete Venkel 225 
Zauberwurz(el) 336 Zoetekoeke 111 
Zauke(n) 299 Zolder (Belgium) 489 
Zdupehen 299 Zomerzotten 208 
Zeamaysl. 96 Zonnebeke (Belgium) 0 
Zeeboone 66 Zoser (Pharaoh) 29 
Zeeland (the Netherlands) 108, Zuamewiezertie 542 

112, 121 fucker-brod 172 
ZeerOgenbloem 485, Zurich (Switzerland) 72 
Zeere Oogenbloem 479 Zurzach (Switzerland) 3.45 
Zeeschulpje 542 Zwaluwije §42 
Zeevusche Klaower 172 ZwartMoanzoad 481 
Zegelsern (Belgium) 114 Zweiblatt 299 
Zegeltjes 299 Zwevegem (Belgium) 133 
Zegenblaume 45 Zwiebel 424,476 
Zeiose(n) 208 Zwijneboon 258,261 
Zelzate (Belgium) 112 Zyane 192 
ZenBuddhism 414 Zythos = 138 
Zephyrus 47,219,266 Zytlosenkrut = 217 


Zetterlose 498 

Zeus/jupiter 45,210, 219, 225, 266, 
280, 323, 33%, 426, 511, 543 

Zeus flower 474 

Zevenkleurbloempje 5.42 

Zhong Qui 12) 

Ziegebein 192 

Ziegebock 192 

Ziegenbart 385, 387 

Zielebroodjes 108 

Zielekoeken 108 

Zigeunerkom = 258 

Zigeunerkrout 258 

Zillertal (Switzerland) 379 

Zinc vegetation 4539 

Zinc Violet 939 

Zitronenkrout 387 

Zitronenwurt 4387 

Zithenrose = 208 

Ziziphus lotusLam, 309 
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